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CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

FROM  THB  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDAS  DOWN  TO  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPARTA. 

The  peace  or  convention*  which  bear3  the  name  of  Antal- 
kidaSy  was  an  incident  of  seriou3  and  mournful  import  in 
Grecian  history.     Its  tnie  character  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  a  brief  remark  and .  reply  which  we  find  cited 
in  Plutarch.    "  Alas  for  Hellas  (observed  some  one  to  Agesi- 
laus)  when  we  see  our  Laconians  medising  !  '* — '*  Nay  (replied 
the  Spartan  king),  say  rather  the  Medes  (Persians)  laconisingr  ^ 
These  two  propositions  do  riot  exclude  each  other.    Both 
were  perfectly  true.    The  convention  emanated  from  Peace  or 
a  separate  partnership  betweeri  Spartan  and  Persian  of  Antaiid- 
interests.     It  was  solicited  by  the  Spartan  Antal-  port  and 
kidas,  and  propounded  by  him  to  Tiribazus  on  the  Separate ' 
express  groiind,  that  it  was  exactly  calculated  to  So^  ^ 
meet  the  Persian   king's   purposes  and  wishes — as  pSSJ!*° 
we  learn  even  froni  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.^    While 


^  It  goes  by  both  names;  Xenophon 
more  commonly  speaks  of  ^  clp^vif — 
IsokratSs,  of  al  vwA^koul, 

Though  we  say  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das,  the  Greek  authors  say  4  ^  ^KmoK" 
mUhu  thfivTi :  I  do  not  observe  that  they 
ever  phrase  it  with  the  genitive  case 
'ArraXjc(8ov  simply,  without  a  preposi- 
tion. 


'  Plutarch,  Artaxerx6s;  c  22  (com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  23  ;  and  his 
Apophtheg.  L^on.  p.  213  B).  'O  ftkp 
yap  *Ay7iffi\aost  wpif  rhv  thr6yra — '^tv 
rris  *EW4Zos,  Hirov  firiUCowriv  iifuv  ol 
AdKMV€s  I  .  .  .  .  MoAAoK,  thtv,  ol  M^- 
801  XoKwvlCowri, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  14. 
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Sparta  and  Persia  were  both  great  gainers,  no  other  Grecian 
state  gained  anything,  as  the  convention  was  originally  framed. 
But  after  the  first  rejection,  Antalkidas  saw  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  Athens  by  the  addition  of,  a  special  article  pro- 
viding that  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  should  be  restored  to 
her.^  This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in  the 
abortive  negotiations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
already  mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokid^s.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  and  inserted  in  the  final  decree  which 
Antalkidas  and  Tiribazus  brought  down  in  the  King's  name 
from  Susa ;  and  it  doubtless  somewhat  contributed  to  facili- 
tate the  adherence  of  Athens,  though  the  united  forces  of 
Sparta  and  Persia  had  become  so  overwhelming,  that  she 
could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of  standing  out,  even  if  the 
supplementary  article  had  been  omitted.  Nevertheless,  this 
condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to  Athens  a  certain  share  in 
the  gain,  conjointly  with  the  far  larger  shares  both  of  Sparta 
and  Persia.  It  is  however  not  less  true,  that  Athens,  as  well  as 
Thebes,*  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and  compul- 
sion. As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  were  interested 
merely  in  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the  general 
loss  and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked   in  the   form, 
Degradation  orfgin,  and  transmission  of  the  convention,  even  apart 

in  tnc  form       r  •  t  t  /••t/*i 

of  the  con-  from  its  substance.  It  was  a  fiat  issued  from  the 
fiat  drawn  court  of  Susa  *,  as  such  it  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
SSd'?nforccd  claimcd  and  "sent  down"  from  thence  to  Greece. 
uponlSSwce.  Its  authority  was  derived  from  the  King's  seal,  and 
its  sanction  from  his  concluding  threat,  that  he  would  make 
war  against  all  recusants.  It  was  brought  down  by  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  (along  with  Antalkidas),  read  by  him  aloud,  and 
heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled  Grecian  envoys, 
after  he  had  called  their  special  attention  to  the  regal  seal.^ 


*  The  restoration  of  these  three  islands 
forms  the  basis  of  historical  truth  in 
the  assertion  of  Isok rates,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  so  subdued  by  the 
defeat  of  Knidus,  as  to  come  and  tender 
maritime  empire  to  Athens^ A^«*i'  -H^v 
itpxh^  Bi^opras)  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.) 
s.  74;  Or.  ix.  (Evagor.)  s.  83.  But 
the  assertion  is  true  respecting  a  later 
time;    for    the   Lacedaemonians  really 


did  make  this  proposition  to  Athens 
after  they  had  been  enfeebled  and  humi- 
liated by  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  but  not 
before  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  3). 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  iii. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  I,  3,  31.  ''Xl<rr* 
iwtl  irap4iyyfi\€¥  d  Ttplfia(os  mp^tvai 
rohs  fiov\ofA4vovs  6iraicov<rai,  V 
fieurtXtbs  ttpiiirny  Karear4fi'iroi,  rax^o^s 
irdrrts  iraptyiyorro,    'Eirci  Zk  iwr^KQav, 
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Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient  presi- 
dent of  the  Grecian  world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  not  only  set 
the  example  of  sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous  obedience, 
but  even  avouched  as  guarantee  and  champion  against  all 
opponents  ;  preparing  to  enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
against  any  recusant  state,  whether  party  to  it  or  not  Such 
was  the  convention  which  was  now  inscribed  on  stone,  and 
placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the  temples  of  the  Grecian 
cities  ;^  nay  even  in  the  common  sanctuaries — ^the  Olympic, 
P)rthian,  and  others — ^the  great  foci  and  rallying  points  of 
Pan-hellenic  sentiment  Though  called  by  the  name  of  a 
convention,  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  peremptory  man- 
date proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  an  accept- 
ance of  which  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  obedience. 
While  to  him  it  was  a  glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan-hellenic 
patriots  it  was  the  deepest  disgrace  and  insult^  Effacing 
altogether  the  idea  of  an  independent  Hellenic  world,  bound 
together  and  regulated  by  the  self-acting  forces  and  common 
sympathies  of  its  own  members — even  the  words  of  the  con- 


X.4»s  <riifi€7af  ia^iywrK€  rk  y^pofA* 

'Apra^tp^iis  fioffiXMbs  vofiiCtt  91- 
KaioVf  riis  ft^p  iv  rp  'A(r/f  'w6Xtis 
Uurrov  cIkw,  leod  r&w  rfyrtop  K\a(ofi4yas 
KoX  Kvwpoy  rks  Bh  &AAa;  'EWrfyiias 
w6K(tf  Jcol  fUKpks  fcol  fieydKas^  abrov6- 
fuvs  cTnu,  wX^y  AfifUfw,  icol  ''Ififipov  «ca2 
Xr^ptnr.  robots  Zl,  &(nr€p  rh  ipxcuor, 
€Jyat  *Miivait»¥.  'OxSrtpot  8i  rainir 
•H^y  tlp^iyjIP  fiii  ^^xorreUf  ro^rots  iyia 
iroAc/i'^<r«,  /icr&  tSov  raink  fiov\ofA4' 
pwv,  ical  rriCQ  kxCL  Kcerk  OdXaa-aayy  Koi 
vaofffl  KoX  xp^fuurtp. 

*  Isokrat^  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)s.  2ii. 
Ka2  ra^os  ^fws  liydyxafftr  (Uie  Persian 
king)  ir  orfiXais  \t0lytus  ivaypti^aifras 
iw  rois  Koiwots  ray  UpCiv  kyoB^Tpoif  iroXh 
itiWiop  Tpomuop  rw  4p  reus  fidxMS 
yeypoyUprnp, 

The  Oratio  Panegyrica  of  Isokrat^ 
(published  about  380  B.C.,  seven  years 
afterwards)  from  which  I  here  copy,  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  feelings  with 
which  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  Greek 
looked  upon  this  treaty  at  the  time ; 
when  it  was  yet  recent,  but  when  there 
had  been  full  time  to  see  how  the  Lace- 


daemonians carried  it  out  His  other 
orations,  though  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive, were  published  later,  and  represent 
the  feelings  of  after-time. 

Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his 
Menexenus  (c.  17,  p.  245  D),  stigma- 
tises severely  *'  the  base  and  unholy  act 
{aXfTXP^p  KoX  kp6<riop  fpyop)  of  surrender- 
ing Greeks  to  the  foreigner,"  and  asserts 
that  the  Athenians  resolutely  refused  to 
sanction  it.  This  is  a  sufficient  mark 
of  his  opinion  respecting  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

•  Isokrat.  Or.  iv,  (Pan^yr.)  s.  207. 
*A  XP^*'  ipatptiPf  ical  firilitfjuap  4^p  ^{li- 
poPj  POfu(opr€s  wpoffrdyfiara  Kal  oh 
ffvpBiiKas  tJpaty  &c.  (s.  213).  Alffxp^P 
^fuis  5Ai)f  r^s  *E\\ddos  lfipi(ofAi' 
pflSf  fiTi^tfUctp  woffiffaffBou  Koip^iP  rtfiW' 
piap^  &c. 

The  word  irpo<rr<£y/iOTa  exactly  corres- 
ponds with  an  expression  of  Xenophon 
(put  in  the  mouth  of  Autokles  the 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta),  respecting 
the  dictation  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas by  Artaxerx^s — Kal  Jre  ii\p  fiaffi- 
Xths  irpo<r4rarr(p  ainop6fiovs  -rhs 
trJAcis  fhatf  &c  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  9), 
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vention  proclaimed  it  as  an  act  of  intrusive  foreign  power,  and 
erected  the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dictatorial  settler  of  Gre- 
cian differences ;  a  guardian  *  who  cared  for  the  peace  of 
Greece  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  And  thus,  looking 
to  the  form  alone,  it  was  tantamount  to  that  symbol  of  sub- 
mission— the  cession  of  earth  and  water — which  had  been 
demanded  a  century  before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerxfes 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  ;  a  demand, 
which  both  Sparta  and  Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but 
resented  so  cruelly,  as  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it 
was  brought — stigmatising  the  iEginetans  and  others  as 
traitors  to  Hellas  for  complying  with  it^  Yet  nothing  more 
would  have  been  implied  in  such  cession  than  what  stood  em- 
bodied in  the  inscription  on  that  "  colonna  infame,"  which 
placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  side  by  side  with  the  Pan- 
hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at  Olympia,^ 

Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  inter- 
mediate  events,  when    Sparta,  the  ostensible  president  of 


*  Isokrat  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205. 
Kairot  w&s  oh  yp^  SioX^tr  ra^ras  ras 
dfioKoyitUf  4|  £y  roiai/rn  8<J|o  y^yoy^y, 
iirrM  6  fiky  Bdpfiapos  ic^Scrcu  r^s  'EAAfiE- 
9ot  Kol  ^i\ai  rris  tlp^yris  iirr\y,  iniSiv  94 
riy4s  flaiw  ol  KvfiawSfAtyoi  jccU  kcuc&s 
iroioOrrcf  abriiy ; 

The  word  employed  by  Photius  in  his 
abstract  of  Theopompus  (whether  it  be 
the  expression  of  Theopompus  himself, 
we  cannot  be  certain — see  Fragm.  11 1, 
ed.  Didot),  to  designate  the  position 
taken  b^  Ajrtaxerx^s  in  reference  to  this 
peace,  is — riiy  tlpfiyriy  ^y  rois  *EAAi|- 
iriy    ifipd0€vir€P — which     implies    the 


c  21,  22)  expresses  himself  in  terms  of 
bitter  and  well-merited  indignation  of 
this  peace — "if  indeed  (says  he)  we 
are  to  call  this  ignominy  and  betrayal 
of  Greece  by  the  name  of  /our^,  which 
brought  with  it  as  much  infamy  as  the 
most  disastrous  war.*'  Sparta  (he  says) 
lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat  at 
Leuktra,  but  her  honour  had  been  lost 
before,  by  the  convention  of  Antal- 
kidas. 

It  is  in  vain  however  that  Plutarch 
tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaus  from  any 
share  in  the  peace.  From  the  narrative 
(in  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  v.  I,  33)  of 


peremptory  decision  of  an  ofBaal  judge,  |  his  conduct  at  the  takinp^  of  the  oaths, 
analogous  to  another  passage  (139)  of  we  see  that  he  espoused  it  most  warmly, 
the  Panegyr.  Oral,  of  Isokrat^s — NSv  !  Xenophon  (in  the  Encomium  of  Agesi- 
8*  iieuy6i  (Artaxerx^s)  i(my,  6  itouc&y  \  laus,  vil  7)  takes  credit  to  Agesilaus  for 
r&  rSy  'EXA^kmk  ical  fiSyoy  oiic  hrtirrdO'  |  being  /u<roir4piniSf  which  was  true,  from 
fwvs  4y  rats  wSXtat  xdurrds,  TlX^y  y^  the  year  B.C.  396  to  B.C  394.  But  in 
ro^ov  ri  r£y  &W»y  &w6XioiiF6y  iariy :  |  B.C.  387,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Oh  ical  rov  'wo\4fiov  ic6ptos  4y4y§ro,  km  Antalkidas,  he  had  become  fuffo^if' 
riiy  tlp^yiiy  4'wpvraytvct,  ical  r£w  fiaios ;  his  hatred  of  Persia  had  given 
wap6yr»y  wpeey/xdroty  iwiardnis  Ka04ffrrf'  {  place  to  hatred  of  Thebes. 
my ;  See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin 

'  Herodot  vi.  ^9.  Kcenrf6pwy  KU  (viii.  4),  denoimcing  the  disgraceful 
yunfr49ay  rit  ircrot^fcoffK,  irpoi6yrts  r^w  \  position  of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later 
'EAAitdo.  I  time  in  calling  in  Philip  of  Macedon  as 

*  Isokrat^  Orat  xii.  (Panathen.)  s.  '  arbiter ;  a  passage  not  less  applicable 
112-114.  i  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  per- 

Plutardi  {Agesil.  c  23 ;  Artaxerx6s,  j  haps  borrowed  from  Theopompus. 
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Greece — in  her  own  estimation  even  more  than  in  that  of 
others  * — had  so  lost  all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  Gradual  km 
dignity,  as  to  descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,  ^£35^, 
procuring  and  enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political  ^^  ^^ 
objects  of  her  own.    How  insane  would  such  an  anti-  JJ^Jp^ 
cipation  have  appeared  to  iEschylus,  or  the  audience  ^^^^^ 
who  heard  the  Persae !  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydidfis !  ^^^ 
to  Periklfis  and  Archidamus !   nay,  even  to  Kalli-  of  Sp»«a- 
kratidas  or  Lysander !    It  was  the  last  consummation  of  a 
series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more  and  more  the 
intervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  against  her  Grecian  enemies. 
Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  purpose 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  apology,  little  less  than  2^<»^*> 
humiliating,  from  King  Archidamus ;  who,  not  un-  Peiopoone- 

^^  sum  wstf : 

conscious  of  the  sort  of  treason  which  he  was  medi-  subsequent 
tating,  pleads  that  Sparta,  when  the  Athenians  are 
conspiring  against  her,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  asking 
from  foreigners  as  well  as  from  Greeks  aid  for  her  own  pre- 
servation.^ From  the  earliest  commencement  to  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and  successive  envoys  were 
dispatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Susa ;  two  of  whom  were  seized 
in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  The 
rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so  confused  a  way, 
and  contradicted  each  other  so  much,  that  the  Persian  court, 
unable  to  understand  what  they  meant,^  sent  Artaphemfis  with 
letters  to  Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war)  complaining 
of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  information.  Arta- 
phem£s  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  and  was  conveyed  to  Athens  ;  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters 


^  Compare  the  language  in  which  the 
lonians,  on  their  revolt  from  Darius 
king  of  Persia  about  500  B.c,  had  im- 
plored the  aid  of  Sparta  (Herodot  v. 
49).  T^  KariiHorr<i  ydp  ivri  roSra' 
*\inmif  wrnHas  Mkavs  tZyai  hn^  iXtvei- 
pcn^ — Srtiiiof  mi  i\yos  fi4yurrov  fjiky 
abroun  ^/uv»  Ifri  8^  twf  \oiiriiv  bfiiv, 
$ff^  wp0tirr4nTt  TTis  *E\\d9os, 

How  striking  is  th^  contrast  between 
these  words  and  the  oeace  of  Antal-r 
kidas !  and  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Herodotus  himself  if  he 


could  have  heard  of  the  latter  event  I 
•  '  Thucyd.  i.  82.  K&y  ro&r^  icol  r& 
ilfUrtpa  dnw  4^a(n^ir9ai  ^vfitUx^p  r9 
wpoaayayp  icol  'BAA^vwy  Ka\  fiapfidr 
pv¥f  it  wo$4vrtva^  tfavriKov  fj  XPV' 
fidrtap  i^ofuy  irpoff\rif^6/M0a,  (&ycirl- 
^Bovov  9i,  Zffoi  &inr€p  leol  iifitts  W 
*k9nyoi»y  iiFifiov\€v6fA«$a,  /i^  "EAAijvoj 
fiSrop  &AAck  Ka\  fiapfidpovs  wpocrXo' 
fi6vras  SMMTar^^ai),  &C.  Compare  also 
Plato,  Menexenus,  c  14,  p.  243  B. 
•  Thucyd.  ii.  7, 67  j  iv.  5a 
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which  he  carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus.  What  is 
more  important  to  note  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent 
along  with  him,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into  friendly 
communication  with  the  Great  King;  which  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  fact  that  Artaxerx^s  Longimanus  just  then 
died.  Here  we  see  the  fatal  practice,  generated  by  intestine 
war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid ;  begun  by  Sparta  as  an  impor- 
tunate solicitor — and  partially  imitated  by  Athens,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were  instructed  to  say,  had 
they  been  able  to  reach  Susa. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention  until  the 
B  c.  413  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  great  Athenian  disasters  before  Syracuse. 
Active  part-  Elatc  with  the  hopes  arising  out  of  that  event,  the 
tweln'^parta  Pcrsians  rcquircd  no  solicitation,  but  were  quite  as 
eager  to  tender  interference  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  Sparta  was  to  invite  them  for  hers.  How  ready 
Sparta  was  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any 
stipulations  in  their  favour,  has  been  recounted  in  a 
preceding  chapter.*  She  had  not  now  the  excuse — 
for  it  stands  only  as  an  excuse  and  not  as  a  justification — of 
self-defence  against  aggression  from  Athens,  which  Archi- 
damus  had  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  then 
it  was  only  a  colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality 
of  the  case  ;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object 
was  something  quite  different — not  to  repel,  but  to  crush, 
Athens.  Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pre- 
tended safety,  but  of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  un- 
conditionally the  liberty  of  her  Asiatic  kinsmen;  a  price 
which  Archidamus  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  certainly 
never  have  endured  the  thought  of  paying,  notwithstanding 
the  then  formidable  power  of  Athens.  Here,  too,  we  find 
Athens  following  the  example ;  and  consenting,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  Persian  aid,  to  the  like  sacrifice,  though  the  bargain 
was  never  consummated.  It  is  true  that  she  was  then  con- 
tending  for  her  existence.     Nevertheless    the    facts  afford 


and  Persia 
against 
Athens  after 
the  Athe- 
nian cata- 
struphe  at 
Syracuse. 
Athens  is 
ready  to 
follow  her 
example. 


*  See  Ch.  Ixxv. 

Compare  the  expressions  of  Demo- 
sthenes (cont  Aristokrat  c  33,  p.  666) 
attesting  the  prevalent  indignation 
among  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  about 
this  surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by 


Sparta — and  his  oration  De  Rhodior. 
Libertate,  c.  13,  p.  199,  where  he  sets 
the  peace  of  Kallias,  made  by  Athens 
with  Persia  in  449  B.C.,  in  contrast  with 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  contracted 
under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 
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melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic  in- 
dependence became  enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the 
fierce  intestine  conflict  terminated  by  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami^ 

After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and  Persia 
would  doubtless  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  would  have  passed  at  once  under  the  do-  insSmchos; 
minion  of  the  latter — had  not  an  entirely  new  train  after  the 
of  circumstances  arisen  out  of  the  very  peculiar  jEgo^umL 
position  and  designs  of  Cyrus.     That  young  prince  w  :5S*° 
did  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  agaSt  her. 

^'-^         1  •«..^..  t*.*  «..  and  breaks 

Cxreeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his  ambitious  speculations ;  up  her  man- 
in  which  speculations  both  Sparta  and  the  Asiatic  ^^^  *™'**"* 
Greeks  took  part,  compromising  themselves  irrevocably  against 
Artaxerx^s,  and  still  more  against  Tissaphemfis.  Sparta  thus 
became  unintentionally  the  enemy  of  Persia,  and  found  her- 
self compelled  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  her 
hostility  with  which  they  were  threatened ;  a  protection  easy 
for  her  to  confer,  not  merely  from  the  unbounded  empire 
which  she  then  enjoyed  over  the  Grecian  world,  but  from  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the 
contempt  for  Persian  military  strength  which  they  brought 
home  from  their  retreat  She  thus  finds  herself  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  a  Pan-hellenic  protectorate  or  presidency,  first  through 
the  ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of  Agesilaus,  who  even 
sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  and 
contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression  against  the  Great 
King.  Here  however  the  Persians  play  against  her  the  same 
game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  assist  in  playing  against 
Athens.  Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years  before  she  had 
invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought  in  against  her- 


*  This  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Iso- 
krates.  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.)  s.  167-173. 
In  this  passage,  however,  he  distributes 
his  blame  too  equally  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame  belongs 
of  right  to  the  former,  in  far  greater 
proportion.  Sparta  not  only  began  the 
practice  of  invoking  the  Great  King, 
and  purchasing  his  aid  by  disgraceml 
concessions — but  she  also  carri^  it,  at 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  to  a  more  ex- 
treme point  of  selfishness  and  subser- 
vience.   Athens  is  guilty  of  following 


the  bad  example  of  her  rival,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  and  under  greater  excuse  on 
the  plea  of  necessity. 

Isokrat^s  says  in  another  place  of 
this  discourse,  respecting  the  various 
acts  of  wrong-doing  towards  the  general 
interests  of  Hellas — 4iFiZtiicr4oy  robs 
fi^y  ilfirripovs  i^ifiaBtTs  alrSy  yfytvri' 
yAvovs,  ActK§Zaifwvlovs  9k  r^  filp  icp^* 
rovst  rci  9k  fi6pov5  i^<ifMpr6yr€LS 
(Panath.  s.  103).  Which  is  muc}i 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  passage  before 
referred  to. 
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self,  and  with  far  more  effect,  since  her  empire  was  more 
odious  as  well  as  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian.  It  is 
now  Athens  and  her  allies  who  call  in  Persian  aid ;  without 
any  direct  engagement,  indeed,  to  surrender  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of  Knidus,  Konon 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Persians  by  his  supposed  plans 
for  re-uniting  them  with  Athens,^  and  Athenian  aid  was 
still  continued  to  Evagoras — yet  nevertheless  indirectly  paving 
the  way  for  that  consummation.  If  Athens  and  her  allies 
here  render  themselves  culpable  of  an  abnegation  of  Pan- 
hellenic  sentiment,  we  may  remark,  as  before,  that  they  act 
under  the  pressure  of  stronger  necessities  than  could  ever  be 
pleaded  by  Sparta ;  and  that  they  might  employ  on  their  own 
behalf,  with  much  greater  truth,  the  excuse  of  self-preservation 
preferred  by  King  Archidamus. 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less  real 
No  excuse  placc  than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  Antalkidas. 
JSw^w^f  Sparta  was  at  that  time  so  powerful,  even  after  the 
pS^^*  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  that  the  allies  at  the 
ubiTS^SS"  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  jealous  of  each  other  and  held 
SfthSS***  together  only  by  common  terror,  could  hardly  stand 
•"P*"-  on  the  defensive  against  her,  and  would  probably 
have  been  disunited  by  reasonable  offers  on  her  part;  nor 
would  she  have  needed  even  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 
Nevertheless  the  niiission  was  probably  dictated  in  great 
measure  by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the  sight  of  the 
revived  Long  Walls  and  re-fortified  Peiraeus,  and  springing  at 
once  to  the  fancy,  that  a  new  Athenian  empire,  such  aa  had 
existed  forty  years  before,  was  about  to  start  into  life ;  a  fancy 
little  likely  to  be  realised,  since  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
which  had  created  the  first  Athenian  empire  were  now  totally 
reversed.  Debarred  from  maritime  empire  herself,  the  first 
object  with  Sparta  was,  to  shut  out  Athens  from  the  like ;  the 
next,  to  put  dqwn  a}l  partial  federations  or  political  combina- 
tions, and  to  enforce  universal  autonomy,  or  the  maximum  of 
political  isolation ;  jn  order  that  there  might  nowhere  exist  a 
power  capable  of  resisting  herself,  the  strongest  of  all  indi- 
vidual states.  As  £),  means  to  this  end,  which  was  no  less  ia 
the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers,  she  outbid  all  prior  sub- 


'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Conon.  c  5. 
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serviences  to  the  Great  King — betrayed  to  him  not  only  one 
entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also  the  general 
honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant  manner — and 
volunteered  to  tnedise  in  order  that  the  Persians  might  repay 
her  by  laconising}  To  ensure  fully  the  obedience  of  all  the 
satraps,  who  had  more  than  once  manifested  dissentient  views 
of  their  own,  Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a  formal 
order,  signed  and  sealed  at  Susa  ;  and  Sparta  undertook, 
without  shame  or  scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order — "the 
convention  sent  down  by  the  King  " — upon  all  her  country- 
men ;  thus  converting  them  into  the  subjects,  and  herself  into 
a  sort  of  viceroy  or  satrap,  of  Artaxerxfis.  Such  an  act  of 
treason  to  the  Fan-hellenic  cause  was  far  more  flagrant  and 
destructive  than  that  alleged  confederacy  with  the  Persian 
king,  for  which  the  Theban  Ismenias  was  afterwards  put  to 
death,  and  that  too  by  the  Spartans  themselves.'  Unhappily 
it  formed  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  was  closely  copied 
afterwards  by  Thebes  ;'  foreboding  but  too  clearly  the  short 
career  which  Grecian  political  independence  had  to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment,  which  dictated  the  mag- 
nanimous answer  sent  by  the  Athenians*  to  the  h^h^,,!^ 
offers  of  Mardonius  in  479  B.C.,  refusing,  in  the  midst  ^fJJ^'" 
of   ruin   present    and   prospective,   all    temptation  |"'**y  J^ 
to  betray  the  sanctity  of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship —  Wthe other 
that  sentiment  which    had  been    during:   the  two  ««»t««.  ^e^*- 
following  generations  the  predominant  inspiration  of  Hd^in- 
Athens,  and  had  also  been  powerful,  though  always  was  not 
less  powerful,  at  Sparta— *was  now,  in  the  former,  i^moch 
overlaid   by  more  pressing  apprehensions,  and   in    ^^' 
the  latter  completely  extinguished.     Now  it  was  to  the  lead- 
ing states  that  Greece  had  to  look,  for  holding  up  the  great 
banner  of  Pan-hellenic  independence ;  from  the  smaller  states 


^  Isokrat  Or.  !▼.  (Panecyr.)  8.  145. 
tCot  rSf  fiapfidp^  r^  r^s  'Affuis  Kparovrri 
/rvforpdfmwri  (the  Lacedaemonians)  iwtts 
ifsjirytemir  ^x^r  t^owrip, 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  i,  33-39. 

*  Herodot  viiL  143. 

The  explanation  wMch  the  Athenians 
etre  to  the  Spartan  envo3rs,  of  the 
reasons  and  feelings  which  dictated 
their  answer  of  renisal  to  Alexander 


(viiL  144),  are  not  less  impressive  than 
the  answer  itselC 

But  whoever  would  dulv  feel  and 
appreciate  tibe  treason  of  the  Spartans 
in  soliciting  the  convention  of  Antal- 
kidas, sJiomd  read  in  contrast  with  it 
that  speech  which  their  envoys  address 
to  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  induce 
the  latter  to  stand  out  against  the 
temptations  of  Mardonius  (viu.  142). 
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nothing  more  could  be  required  than  that  they  should  adhere 
to  and  defend  it,  when  upheld.^  But  so  soon  as  Sparta  was 
seen  to  solicit  and  enforce,  and  Athens  to  accept  (even  under 
constraint),  the  proclamation  under  the  King's  hand  and  seal 
brought  down  by  Antalkidas — that  banner  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  public  emblems  of  Grecian  political  life.  The 
grand  idea  represented  by  it— of  collective  self-determining 
Hellenism — was  left  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  individual 
patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from  its 
Promise  of     form  and  warranty,  and  with  reference  to  its  sub- 

universal 

autonomy-  staucc,  wc  shall  find  that  though  its  first  article  was 
the  Grecian  uucquivocally  disgraccful,  its  last  was  at  least  popular 
carried  out.  as  a  promise  to  the  ear.  Universal  autonomy,  to 
each  city,  small  or  great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political 
instinct.  I  have  already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the 
exaggerated  force  of  this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
short  duration  of  Grecian  freedom.  Absorbing  all  the  powers 
of  life  to  the  separate  parts,  it  left  no  vital  force  or  integrity  to 
the  whole ;  especially,  it  robbed  both  each  and  all  of  the  power 
of  self-defence  against  foreign  assailants.  Though  indis- 
pensable up  to  a  certain  point  and  under  certain  modifications, 
yet  beyond  these  modifications,  which  Grecian  political 
instinct  was  far  from  recognising,  it  produced  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  mischief.  Although  therefore  this  item  of  the 
convention  was  in  its  promise  acceptable  and  popular — and 
although  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  invoked  as  a  protection  in 
various  individual  cases  of  injustice — we  must  inquire  how  it 
was  carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pronounce  whether 
it  was  good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  as  "presidents  (guarantees  or  execu- 
tors) of  the  peace,  sent  down  by  the  King,"^  undertook  the 


'  The  sixth  oration  (called  Archida- 
mus)  of  Isokrates  sets  forth  emphati- 
cally the  magnanimous  sentiments,  and 
comprehensive  principles,  on  which  it 
becomes  Sparta  to  model  her  public 
conduct — as  altogether  different  from 
the  simple  considerations  of  prudence 
and  security  which  are  suitable  to 
humbler  states  like  Corinth,  Epidaurus, 
or   Phlius   (Archidamus,   s.    105,    106, 


Contrast  these  lofty  pretensions  with 
the  dishonourable  realities  of  the  con- 
vention of  Antalkidas — not  thrust  upon 
Sparta  by  superior  force,  but  both  ori- 
ginally sued  out,  and  finally  enforced, 
by  her  for  her  own  political  ends. 

Compare  also  Isokrates,  Or.  xii. 
(Panathen.)  s.  169-172,  about  the  dis- 
sension of  the  leading  Grecian  states, 
and  its  baneful  effects. 


no).  I      «  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  i,  36. 
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duty  of  execution  ;  and  we  shall  see  that  from  the  beginning 
they  meant  nothing  sincerely. .  They  did  not  even  The  spar- 
attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  compliance  with  the  Ste„dS*to 
honest,  though  undistinguishing,  political  instinct  of  f^VeSSy 
the  Greek  mind ;  much  less  did  they  seek  to  grant  fS^ta'auto- 
as  much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  withhold  the  S^^t'hJ***^ 
remainder.  They  defined  autonomy  in  such  manner,  JJ^Iw^! 
and  meted  it  out  in  such  portions,  as  suited  their  own  "^JJ^^ 
political  interests  and  purposes.  The  promise  made  «*»«n««ive$. 
by  the  convention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  increase 
their  own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party  intervention, 
proved  altc^ether  false  and  hollow.  For  if  we  look  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  sent  to  Athens 
to  require  general  autonomy  throughout  Greece,  we  shall  find 
that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and  serious  import ;  demand- 
ing that  the  cities  held  in  dependence  by  Athens  should  be 
left  free,  which  freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them 
herself  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to 
convert  it  into  a  far  harsher  empire.  But  in  387  (the  date 
of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas)  there  were  no.  large  bodies  of 
subjects  to  be  emancipated,  except  the  allies  of  Sparta 
herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  intended  to  apply.  So 
that  in  fact,  what  was  promised,  as  well  as  what  was  realised, 
even  by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  disgraceful  convention, 
was — "that  cities  should  enjoy  autonomy,  not  for  their  own 
comfort  and  in  their  own  way,  but  for  Lacedaemonian 
convenience;"  a  significant  phrase  (employed  by  Periklfis,^ 
in  the  debates  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war)  which  forms 
a  sort  of  running  text  for  Grecian  history  during  the  sixteen 
years  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  applications  of 
the  newly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  to  extort  from  the  Corinthian  government  the  dismissal 


ro7s  iytunlots  wpdrroyrts  ol  Aaicc8ai/t<j- 
t^toif  wokh  iwiicv94<rr€pot  iyivovro 
i§c  rrjs  h^  *Kvra\KlZov  tipiinjs  Kei\ovfi4* 
iH|j*  wpoffrdiTai  yitp  y^vS/xeyoi  rrjs 
Iwh  fia(rt\4as  Kurawt/A^Bcio'ris 
tip-fiPffs,  icat  rV  a^rotrofuew  reus  ir6\t(n 
wiwrrovrcSy  &c 

'  Thocyd.  i.  144.     fivy  9h  rovrois  (to 


the  Lacedaemonian  envoys)  hcoKpiydfit- 
vol  airoir4fi^<»n€v  ....  rks  9h  wSkets 
Bti  avrovifjuovs  k^aofxw,  cl  KciX  ahrov6- 
fuws  Ixorrff  4<nr€t(rdfit0af  Kcd  trow 
K&Kfivoi  reus  aifTcffv  airo9(o<ri  w6\*(ri  fji^ 
(rff>i(riro7s  AaK€9ai/xoylois  iirirri' 
9(lcas  abrovo/xfiffOai,  &Wa  abrois 
ixdaroiSf  &s  fioukoprau 
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of  its  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel  Thebes  to  renounce  her 
Immediate  ancicnt  prcsidcncy  of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The 
SgSnst  *  latter  especially  was  an  object  which  they  had  long 
gg^  had  at  heart  ;^  and  by  both,  their  ascendency  in 
Athe^"  Greece  was  much  increased.  Athens  too — terrified 
by  the  new  development  of  Persian  force  as  well  as  partially 
bribed  by  the  restoration  of  her  three  islands,  into  an  accept- 
ance of  the  peace — was  thus  robbed  of  her  Theban  and 
Corinthian  allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the  Spartan 
projects.  But  before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of  Arta- 
Pgaan  xcrx^s  and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the 
avaiung        Pcrsians,  under  a  native  prince  named  Amyrtaeus. 

efforts  of  the    r*^         ,       V^         .         ,        ,  ,  .     ,     a^ 

Great  King  1  o  thc  Grcciau  Icadcrs  who  accompanied  Cyrus  m 
Egypt.  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  this  revolt  was 
well  known  to  have  much  incensed  the  Persians;  so  that 
Klearchus,  in  the  conversation  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus  about  accommodation  with  Artaxerx^s, 
intimated  that  the  Ten  Thousand  could  lend  him  effectual 
aid  in  reconquering  Egypt^  It  was  not  merely  these  Greeks 
who  were  exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  but  also 
the  various  Persians  and  other  subjects  who  had  lent  assist- 
ance to  him  ;  all  of  whom  made  submission  and  tried  to 
conciliate  Artaxerxfis,  except  Tamos,  who  had  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the  coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia. 
Such  was  the  alarm  of  Tamos  when  Tissaphemfis  came  down 
in  full  power  to  the  coast,  that  he  fled  with  his  fleet  and 
treasures  to  Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from  King  Fsam- 
metichus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  valuable  service.  This 
traitor,  however,  having  so  valuable  a  deposit  brought  to  him, 
forgot  everything  else  in  his  avidity  to  make  it  sure,  and  put 
to  death  Tamos  with  all  his  children.*    About  395  B.a,  we 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  i,  36.    olw€p  irdKau 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iL  5,  13. 

It  would  appear  that  the  revolt  of 
Bgypt  from  Persia  must  date  between 
414-41 1  B.C. ;  but  this  point  is  obscure. 
See  Boeckh,  Manetho  und  die  Hund- 
stem-Periode,  pp.  358,  363,  Berlin 
1845;   and    Ley,    Fata    et    Conditio 


JEgypti  sub  Imperio  Persarum,  p.  55. 

M.  Rehdantz,  Vit»  Iphicratis,  Timo- 
thei|  et  Chabrise,  p.  240,  places  the 
revolt  rather  earlier,  about  414  B.C.; 
and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen. 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  317)  countenances 
the  same  date. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  35. 

This  Psammetichos  is  presumed  by 
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find  Nephereus  king  of  Egjrpt  lending  aid  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  against  Artaxerxfis.^  Two  years  afterwards 
(392-390  B.C.),  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  victory  of  Knidus,  and  the  voyage  of  Fhamabazus 
across  the  iGgean  to  Peloponnesus — ^we  hear  of  that  satrap 
as  employed  with  Abrokomas  and  Tithraustfis  in  strenuous 
but  unavailing  efforts  to  reconquer  Egypt'  Having  thus  re- 
pulsed the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  king  Akoris  is  found  between 
390-380  B.C,*  sending  aid  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against 
the  same  enemy.  And  in  spite  of  farther  efforts  made  after- 
wards by  Artaxerxfis  to  reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings 
in  that  country  maintained  their  independence  for  about  sixty 
years  in  all,  until  the  reig^  of  his  successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy— of  means  inferior,  yet  of 
qualities  much  superior,  to  any  of  these  Egyptians —  Eyagorai, 
who  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  Persians  im-  sSSSt^^L 
mediately  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas :  Evagoras  Cypm.. 
despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.    Respecting  that  prince  we 
possess  a  discourse  of  the  most  glowing  and  superabundant 
eulogy,  composed  after  his  death  for  the  satisfaction  (and 
probably  paid  for  with  the  money)  of  his  son  and  successor 
Nikoklfis,  by  the  contemporary  Isokratfis.    Allowing  as  we 
must  do  for  exaggeration  and  partiality,  even  the  trustworthy 
features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens  called  the 
TeukridjB,  which  numbered  among  its  ancestors  the  Descent  of 
splendid  legendary  names  of  Teukrus,  Telamon,  w^^m^ 
and  iEakus ;  taking  its  departure,  through  them,  Cyprus. 
from  the  divine  name  of  Zeus.  It  was  believed  that  the 
archer  Teukrus,  after  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to 
(the  Athei^ian)  Salamis,  had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order 
from  his  father  Telamon,  and  given  commencement  to  the  city 
of  that  name  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus.*    As  in  Sicily, 


Ley  (in  his  Dissertation  above  cited,  p. 
20)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Am3rrt3etis 
the  Saite  in  the  list  of  Manetho,  under 
a  different  name.  It  is  also  possible, 
howerer,  that  he  may  have  been  king 
over  part  of  Egypt,  contemporaneous 
with  Amyrtseus. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  79. 

•  This  is  the  chronology  laid  down  by 
M.  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 


et  Timothei,  Epimetr.  it  pp.  241,  242) 
on  very  probable  grounds,  principdly 
from  ]!soiurat6s,  Orat  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s. 
161,  162. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  2,  3. 

*  Isokratas,  Or.  iii.  (NikokL)  s.  50 ; 
Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  21 ;  Pansanias,  ii. 
29,  4 ;  Diocbr.  xiv.  98. 

The  historian  llieopompus,  when 
entering  upon  the  history  of  Evagoras, 
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so  in  Cyprus,  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  elements  were  found 
in  near  contact,  though  in  very  different  proportions.  Of 
the  nine  or  ten  separate  city  communities,  which  divided 
among  them  the  whole  sea-coast,  the  inferior  towns  being 
all  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  them — seven  pass  for 
Hellenic,  the  two  most  considerable  being  Salamis  and 
Soli ;  three  for  Phoenician — Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Kitium. 
Probably,  however,  there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  population,  in  different  proportions.^  Each  was 
ruled  by  its  own  separate  prince  or  despot,  Greek  or 
Phoenician.  The  Greek  immigrations,  (though  their  exact 
date  cannot  be  assigned)  appear  to  have  been  later  in  date 
than  the  Phoenician.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (B.C. 
496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side  of  Hellenism;  yet 
with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental  custom.  Hellenism 
was  however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian  reconquest  of  the 
revolters,  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians  *  on 
the  opposite  continent.  And  though  doubtless  the  victories 
of  Kimon  and  the  Athenians  (470-450  B.C.)  partially  revived 
it,  yet  Perikl^s,  in  his  pacification  with  the  Persians,  had 
prudently  relinquished  Cyprus  as  well  as  Egypt ;  *  so  that  the 


seems  to  have  related  many  legendary 
tales  respecting  the  Greek  Gentes  in 
Cyprus,  and  to  have  represented  Aga- 
memnon himself  as  ultimately  migrating 
to  it  (Theopompus,  Frag,  ill,  ed. 
Wichers ;  and  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Photium). 
The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrus  was 
shown  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  See  the 
Epigram  of  Aristotle,  Antholog.  i.  8, 

112. 

*  Movers,  in  his  very  learned  investi- 
gations respecting  the  I'hoenicians  (vol. 
iii.  ch.  5,  p.  203-221  se^.)f  attempts  to 
establish  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
population  in  Cyprus,  called  Kitians  ; 
once  extended  over  the  island,  and  of 
which  the  town  called  Kitium  was  the 
remnant.  He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  Canaanitish  popu- 
lation, anterior  to  the  Jewish  occupa- 
tion of  Palestine.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Cyprus  he  reckons  as  of 
later  date,  superadded  to,  and  depress- 
ing these  natives.  He  supposes  the 
Kilikian  population  to  have  been  in 
early  times  Canaanitish  also.  Engel 
(Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  i66)  inclines  to  admit 
the  same  hypothesis  as  highly  probable. 


The  sixth  century  B.C.  (from  600 
downwards)  appears  to  have  been  very 
unfavourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bring- 
ing upon  Tyre  severe  pressure  from  the 
Chaldaeans,  as  it  brought  captivity  upon 
the  Jews.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Grecian  commerce  with  Egypt  was 
greatly  extended,  especially  by  the 
reign  of  the  Phil- Hellenic  Amasis,  who 
acquired  possession  of  Cyprus.  Much 
of  the  Grecian  immigration  into  Cyprus 
probably  took  place  at  this  time ;  we 
know  of  one  body  of  settlers  invited  by 
Philokyprus  to  Soli,  under  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenian  Solon  (Movers,  p. 
244  str/^.), 

*  Herodot.  v.  109. 

Compare  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  costume  and  arms  of 
the  Cypriots  in  the  armament  of  Xerxes 
— half  Oriental  (vii.  90).  The  Sala- 
minians  used  chariots  of  war  in  battle 
(v.  113);  as  the  Carthaginians  did, 
before  they  leamt  the  art  of  training 
elephants  (Diodor.  xvi.  80  ;  Plutarch, 
Timoleon,  c  27). 

•  See  Chap.  jdv.  of  this  History. 
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Grecian  element  in  the  former,  receiving  little  extraneous 
encouragement,  became  more  and  more  subordinate  to  the 
Phoenician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning  princes 
of  Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  q^^^ 
had  been  Greeks  of  the  Teukrid  Gens/  were  sup-  I^S^are 
planted  and  dethroned  by  a  Phoenician  exile  who  by?^^- 
gained  their  confidence  and  made  himself  despot  in  c«n«iy»«»*y- 
their  place.*  To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the 
Phoenician  population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and  degrade 
the  Hellenic  The  same  policy  was  not  only  continued  by  his 
successor  at  Salamis,  but  seems  also  to  have  been  imitated  in 
several  of  the  other  towns ;  insomuch  that  during  most  part  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus  became  sensibly  dis-helleniscd. 
The  Greeks  in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed  ;  new  Greek 
visitors  and  merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  repulsive 
treatment,  as  well  as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mutilations  of 
the  body  which  were  habitually  employed  as  penalties  by  the 
Orientals  ;  while  Grecian  arts,  education,  music,  poetry,  and 
intelligence,  were  rapidly  on  the  decline.® 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in  which 
the  youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at  Salamis  was  passed, 
he  manifested  at  an  early  age  so  much  energy  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  so  much  power  of  winning  popularity,  that  he 
became  at  once  a  marked  man  both   among  Greeks  and 


'  One  of  these  princes  however  is 
mentioned  as  beanng  the  Phoenician 
name  of  Siromos  (Herod,  v.  104). 

•  We  may  gather  this  by  putting  to- 
gether Herooot  iv.  162;  v.  104- 1 14; 
with  Isokiat^s,  Or.  iv.  (Evagoras)  s.  22. 

•  Isokrat^,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  23,  55, 

58. 

IlapaXafiifP yhp  (Evagoras)  r^y  'w6\iy 

imfit^apfiapwiJiipilPt  koX  Zth  r^w  rwv 
^owltcicr  itf^h*'  otht  robs  ^EWriyas 
vpo(r8cxofi^in}K,  otfrc  r4xi^<ii  i'jrio'rafi4rnyf 
obr*  i/iwopl^  jQwt^^^'^9  ^^*  Ki/idya 
Kticrfifidyfiy,  &c. 

npiir  fiky  yiip  Xafiuy  Zbay6pay  r^y 
ifxh'^*  olirws  kicpoffoUrrus  ical  X"^*^^^ 
uxoy^  &<rr§  jcot  r&y  iipx^i^oty  rovrous 
iy6fu(oy  §lyai  ^XrUrrovs  ot  riy^s  it  116- 
rata  wphs  robs  ^EWriyas  8iaicc(- 
fi€yot  Tvyx^oityy  &c. 


This  last  passage  receives  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  oration  of  Lysias 
against  Andokides,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Cyprus — fitrii 
8i  ravra  firXcvffcy  &s  rhy  KiTi4t0y  fiatrf 
\4a^  Kol  wpoHidobs  XritpOtls  hx*  avrov 
id4$rif  Ktd  ob  ii6voy  rhy  Bdyaroy  4^ofi*iro 
kKKh  rk  Kaff  rjfUpcuf  cuKiafxarOf  olSfif- 
yos  rk  itKpwrripia  ^wyros  itirorfuri' 
$il<rt<rBau  (s.  26). 

Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  286)  impugns 
the  general  correctness  of  this  narrative 
of  Isokrat6s.  He  produces  no  adequate 
reasons,  nor  do  I  myself  see  any,  for 
this  contradiction. 

Not  only  Konon,  but  also  his  friend 
Nikophemus,  had  a  wife  and  family  at 
Cyprus,  besides  another  family  in 
Athens  (Lysias,  De  Bonis  Aristophanls, 
Or.  xix.  s.  38). 
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Phoenicians.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Phoenician 
despot  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed  by 
thrones  the  a  Kitian  or  Tyrian  named  Abdfimon,  who  got  pos- 
and^SSmes  session  of  his  sceptre.^  The  usurper,  mistrustful  of 
s2£^^.  his  position  and  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon  all  con- 
B.C.  411.410.  gpj^^^Q^g  persons  who  might  be  capable  of  doing  him 

mischief,  tried  to  seize  Evagoras ;  but  the  latter  escaped  and 
passed  over  to  Soli  in  Kilikia.  Though  thus  to  all  appearance 
a  helpless  exile,  he  found  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
while  the  new  usurpation,  stained  by  its  first  violences  and 
rapacity,  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals, 
without  having  yet  established  any  firm  footing.  He  crossed 
over  from  Soli  in  Kilikia,  with  a  small  but  determined  band  of 
about  fifty  followers — obtained  secret  admission  by  a  postern 
gate  of  Salamis — ^and  assaulted  Abd^mon  by  night  in  his 
palace.  In  spite  of  a  vastly  superior  number  of  guards,  this 
enterprise  was  conducted  with  such  extraordinary  daring  and 
judgement,  that  Abdfimon  perished,  and  Evagoras  became 
despot  in  his  place.' 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sufficient  to  seat 
Able  and  Evagoras  unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  a  popu- 
^^S^t  lation  always  accustomed  to  princely  government; 
of  Evagoras.  ^hUe  amoug  the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was  still 
farther  endeared  by  his  Teukrid  descent'  His  conduct 
fully  justified  the  expectations  entertained.  Not  merely 
did  he  refrain  from  bloodshed,  or  spoliation,  or  violence  for 
the  gratification  of  personal  appetite  ;  abstinences  remarkable 
enough  in  any  Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his  reign  with  letters 
of  gold,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  Evagoras,  since  he  had 
the  susceptible  temperament  of  a  Greek,  though  his  great 
mental  force  always  kept  it  under  due  control.*    But  he  was 


^  Theopompus  (Fr.  iii)  calls  Abd6- 
mon  a  Kitian ;  Diodorus  (xiv.  98)  calls 
him  a  Tynan.  Movers  (p.  206)  thinks 
that  both  are  correct,  and  that  he  was 
a  Kitian  living  at  T^re,  who  had 
migrated  from  Salamis  during  the 
Athenian  preponderance  there.  There 
were  Kitians,  not  natives  of  the  town 
of  Kitium,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient 
population  of  the  islan(^  living  in  the 
various  towns  of  Cjrprus;  and  there 
were  also  Kitians  mentioned  as  resident 
at  Sidon  (Diogen.  Laert  Vit.  Zenon. 


s.  6). 

'  IsokratSs,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  29- 
35  ;  also  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  s.  33 ;  Theo- 
pomp.  Fracm.  ill,  ed.  Widiers  and 
ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xiv.  98. 

The  two  latter  mention  the  name, 
Audymon  or  Abd^mon,  which  Isokrat^s 
does  not  specify. 

»  Isokrat^s,  Or.  iii  (Nikokl^s)  s.  33. 

*  Isokrat  Or.  ix.  s.   53,    4iyo6fiwos 

r&p,  &c. 
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also  careful' in  inquiring  into,  and  strict  in  punishing  crime, 
yet  without  those  demonstrations  of  cruel  infliction  by  which 
an  Oriental  prince  displayed  his  energy.^  His  government 
was  at  the  same  time  highly  popular  and  conciliating,  as  well 
towards  the  multitude  as  towards  individuals.  Indefatigable 
in  his  own  personal  supervision,  he  examined  everything  for 
himself,  shaped  out  his  own  line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch 
over  its  execution.*  He  was  foremost  in  all  effort  and  in  all 
danger.  Maintaining  undisturbed  security,  he  gradually 
doubled  the  wealth,  commerce,  industry,  and  military  force 
of  the  city,  while  his  own  popularity  and  renown  went  on 
increasing.    • 

Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in  Salamis 
and  in  Cyprus,  that  Hellenism  which  the  Phoenician 
despots  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  done  so  much  to  to  w^* 

- .  •   «  „ J.!-?  •j«it»  1  1        Hellenism  in 

extmguish  or  corrupt,     l^or  aid  m  this  scheme,  he  cywus- 
seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  theSdo?* 
which  city  he  was  connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile      *"** 
and  legendary  sympathies — and  which  was  then  only  just 
ceasing  to  be  the  great  naval  power  of  the  iEgean.     For 
though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  the   date   at   which 
Evagoras  began  to  reigfn,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
about  411  or  410  B.C     It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after 
that  period  that  he  was  visited  by  Andokidfis  the  Athenian ;  * 
moreover  he  must  have  been  a  prince  not  merely  established, 
but  powerful,  when  he  ventured  to  harbour  Konon  in  405  B.C., 
after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.     He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh 
immigrants  from  Attica  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  the 
prince  Philokyprus  of  Soli  had  done  under  the  auspicies  of 
Solon,*  a  century  and  a  half  before.     He  took  especial  pains 


'  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  <i.  M4pa  iikv  iSi- 
jc6r,  rohs  ^\  xfntarovs  nyAv^  icai  tr^Zoa 

i^a/iaprdpoyras  ico\dCt»y  (s.  ^S) — ts 
o&  fi6vcr  r^K  iavrov  wdKir  trKtlwos  &{(ar 
hnhiirw,  iXkh  ical  rh¥  r^oy  2(\oy,  rhy 

xal  fi9rpi6Tfira'wpoiiiyay€P,  ice:  com- 
pare s.  81. 

These  epithets,  lawful  punishment, 
mild  d^ing,  &c,  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  in  contrast  with  the 
mutilations  alluded  to  by  Lysias,  in 
the  passage  cited  in  a  note  of  my  pre- 

VOL.   VIII. 


ceding  page ;  also  with  exactly  similar 
mutilations,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as 
systematically  inflicted  upon  offenders 
by  Cyrus  the  younger  (Xenoph.  Anabas. 
i.  9,  13).  Qhl%h  yhff  iifmy  (says  Iso- 
krat6s  about  the  Persians)  ofhtts  cuic/(c- 
rat  robs  olKiras,  &s  iic§iyot  robs  ^Acv9l» 
pous  Ko\d(owriv — Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  142. 

*  Isokrat6s,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  50-56. 
The    language    of    the    encomiast. 

though  exaggerated,  must  doubtless  be 
founded  in  truth,  as  the  result  shows. 
'  Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  s.  28. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  26. 
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to  revive  and  improve  Grecian  letters,  arts,  teaching,  music, 
and  intellectual  tendencies.  His  encouragement  was  so  suc- 
cessfully administered,  that  in  a  few  years,  without  constraint 
or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamis  was  changed  The  gentleness 
and  sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits,  of  Hellenism,  be- 
came again  predominant ;  with  great  influence  of  example 
over  all  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier, 
Relations  of  Athcus  might  pcrhaps  have  availed  herself  of  the 
^^th^ASTcns  opening  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  preference 
doshiVy^rs  *^  ^^^^  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  westward  to 
^nnLui"*"  Sicily.  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later 
^*'-  moment  when  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even 

a  defensive  war,  he  profited  rather  by  her  weakness  than  by 
her  strength.  During  those  closing  years  of  the  war,  when 
the  Athenian  empire  was  partially  broken  up,  and  when  the 
iEgean,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had  enjoyed  for 
fifty  years  under  Athens,  became  a  scene  of  contest  between 
two  rival  money-levying  fleets — many  outsettlers  from  Athens, 
who  had  acquired  property  in  the  islands,  the  Chersonesus,  or 
elsewhere,  under  her  guarantee,  found  themselves  insecure  in 
every  way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their  abodes.  Finally, 
by  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami  (B.C.  405),  all  such  out-settlers 
as  then  remained  were  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter 
either  at  Athens  (at  that  moment  the  least  attractive  place 
in  Greece),  or  in  some  other  locality.  To  such  persons,  not 
less  than  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  with  his  small 
remnant  of  Athenian  triremes  saved  out  of  the  great  defeat, 
the  proclaimed  invitations  of  Evagoras  would  present  a 
harbour  of  refuge  nowhere  else  to  be  found  Accordingly 
we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of  the  best  character,  from 
different  parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to  Salamis.^  Many 
Athenian  women,  during  the  years  of  destitution  and  suf- 
fering which  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  hus- 
bands in  that  city;^   while  throughout  the  wide  range  of 


»  Isokrat^  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  59-61 : 
compare  Lysias,  Or.  xix.  (De  Aristoph. 
Bon.)  s.  38-46  ;  and  Diodor.  xiy.  98. 

•  Isokrat^s,  /.  c,  irai8oiroif4<r6o<  8i 
To^s  vXcldTovr  vinmw  ywaiicas  Xofifid- 
worrts  irop*  ^fi6r,  &c. 


For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian 
women  during  these  trying  times,  con- 
sult the^statement  in  Xenophon,  Memor. 
ii.  7,  2-4. 

The  Athenian  Andokides  is  accused 
of  having  carried  out  a  young  woman 
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the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled 
by  the  Harmosts  and  Dekarchies  had  no  other  retreat  on 
the  whole  so  safe  and  tempting.  The  extensive  plain  of 
Salamis  afforded  lands  for  many  colonists.  On  what  con- 
ditionSy  indeed,  they  were  admitted,  we  do  not  know;  but 
the  conduct  of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave  universal  satis- 
faction. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless  paid 
his  tribute  r^ularly,  and  took  no  steps  calculated  E^mgorasat 
to  offend  the  Persian  king.  But  as  his  power  in-  pJ^w-Sc 
creased,  his  ambition  increased  also.  We  find  him  JSJ'froiT* 
towards  the  year  390  B.C.  engaged  in  a  struggle  frj^  E^t 
not  merely  with  the  Persian  king,  but  with  Amathus  ^t*v^iuo- 
and  Kitium  in  his  own  island.  By  what  steps,  or  ^"^^^ 
at  what  precise  period,  this  war  began,  we  cannot  ^«Tyrc. 
determine.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Knidus  (394  B.C.) 
Evagoras  not  only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed  under  Konon 
to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboard.^ 
It  was  in  fact  (if  we  may  believe  Isokratfis)  to  the  extraor- 
dinary energy,  ability,  and  power,  displayed  by  him  on  that 
occasion  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxfis  himself,  that  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  latter  against  him  are  to  be  ascribed.  With- 
out any  provocation,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
profiting  by  the  zealous  services  of  Evagoras,  the  Great  King 
treacherously  began  to  manoeuvre  against  him  and  forced  him 
into  the  war  in  self-defence.*  Evagoras  accepted  the  challenge. 


of  citizen  family — ^his  own  cousin,  and 
daughter  of  an  Athenian  named  Aris- 
teidls — to  Cyprus,  and  there  to  have 
sold  her  to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for  a 
cargo  of  wheat  But  being  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  this  act  before  the 
Athenian  Dikastery,  he  stole  her  away 
again  and  brought  her  back  to  Athens ; 
in  which  act  however  he  was  detected 
by  the  prince,  and  punished  with  im- 
prisonment from  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape.  (Plutarch,  Vit  X. 
Orat.  p.  834 ;  Photius,  Cod.  261 ; 
Tzetzcs,  Chiliad,  vl  367.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in 
this  accusation,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  But  it  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  Athenian  maidens,  who  had 
no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided  for 


by  their  relatives  elsewhere.  Probably 
Andokid^s  took  this  young  woman  out, 
under  the  engagement  to  find  a  Grecian 
husband  for  her  in  Cyprus.  Instead  of 
doing  this,   he  sold  ner  for  his   own 

{)rofit  to  the  harem  of  the  prince  ;  or  at 
east  is  accused  of  having  so  sold  her. 

'  Thus  much  appears  even  from  the 
meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias,  given  by 
Photius  (Ktesiee  Persica,  c  63,  p.  80^ 
ed.  B'ahr). 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theopompus  (Fr. 
iii.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot)  re- 
counted the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  war  between  the  Persian  king 
and  Evagoras. 

*  Isokrat^  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  71,  73, 
74.  wpbs  8^  rovro¥  (Evagoras)  o8rc»s  ix 
woWov     irtpi^t&s    l<rx€     (Artaxerx^), 
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in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  strength,  with  such  courage  and 
efficiency,  that  he  at  first  gained  marked  successes.  Seconded 
by  his  son  Pnytagoras,  he  not  only  worsted  and  humbled 
Amathus,  Kitium,  and  Soli — which  cities,  under  the  prince 
Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerx^s — but  also  equipped  a  large 
fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the  mainland  with  so  much 
vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of  Tyre  ;  prevailing 
moreover  upon  some  of  the  Kilikian  towns  to  declare  against 
the  Persians.^  He  received  powerful  aid  from  Akoris,  the 
native  and  independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
Chabrias  and  the  force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.*  Be- 
ginning apparently  about  390  B.C.,  the  war  against  Evagoras 
lasted  something  more  than  ten  years,  costing  the  Persians 
great  efforts  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  Twice 
did  Athens  send  a  squadron  to  his  assistance,  from  gratitude 
for  his  long  protection  to  Konon  and  his  energetic  efforts 
before  in  the  battle  of  Knidus — though  she  thereby  ran  every 
risk  of  making  the  Persians  her  enemies. 
The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on  his 
hands  a  war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
concentrate  his  force  against  the  prince  of  Salamis 
and  the  Egyptians.  Hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary 
effort  made  by  the  Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction 
with  Sparta,  the  peace  of  Antalkidas>  and  to  get 
together  such  a  fleet  in  Ionia  as  should  overawe 
Athens  and  Thebes  into  submission.  It  was  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  that  peace  that  Evagoras  should  be  abandoned ;  ^ 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  being  acknowledged  as  belonging 
to  the  Persian  king.  Though  thus  cut  off  from  Athens,  and 
reduced  to  no  other  Grecian  aid  than  such  mercenaries  as  he 
could  pay,  Evagoras  was  still  assisted  by  Akoris  of  Egypt, 
and  even  by  Hekatomnus  prince  of  Karia  with  a  secret  present 


Struggle  of 
Evagoras 
against  the 
whole  force 
of  the  Per- 
sian empire 
after  the 
peace  of 
Antalkidas. 


&ffTt  fttra^h  iriL<rxm¥   c5,  iroXcfttii' 

woi&y,  &c. — IrtiZii  lirayKdffOri  iroAc- 
fitiy  (i,e,  Evagoras). 

»  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  75,  76; 
Diodor.  xiv.  98;  Ephonis,  Frag.  134, 
ed.  Didot. 

*  Cornelias  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c  2; 
Demosthenes  adv.  Lcptinem,  p.  479,  s.  84. 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  162. 
'£.hi$rf6pa» — %s  iv  reus  tntpBriKau  llKlim6s 


iffTlW,  &c. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that 
Cyprus  had  been  secured  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  even  under  the  former  peace, 
so  glorious  to  Athens,  concluded  by 
Per3cl6s  about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the 
peace  of  Kallias.  It  was  therefore 
neither  a  new  demand  on  the  part  of 
Artaxerx^s,  nor  a  new  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 
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of  money.*  But  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  being  now  executed 
in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were  completely  masters  of  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  and  were  enabled  to 
convey  round  to  Kilikia  and  Cyprus  not  only  their  own  fleet 
from  Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents  from  these  very 
Grecian  cities.  A  large  portion  of  the  Persian  force  acting 
against  Cyprus  was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting  by  con- 
straint, neither  well  paid  nor  well  used,^  and  therefore  not  very 
efficient 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Oront^  commanded  the  land 
force,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  transported  across  EYagora*. 
to  Cyprus :  the  admiral  Gaos  was  at  the  head  of  the  i^*iS, 
fleet,  which  held  its  station  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  "JJ^bSi 
the  island     It  was  here  that  Evagoras,  having  pre-  JJgiJ^^^ 
viously  gained  a  battle  on  land,  attacked  them.     By  Z^^^ 
extraordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  gj'e^ti^?^ 
200  triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs ;  but  ^^J^?^ 
after  a  hard-fought  contest,  in  which  he  at  first  ^^ 
seemed  likely  to  be  victorious,  he  underwent  a  complete  naval 
defeat,  which   disqualified  him  from  keeping  the  sea,   and 
enabled  the  Persians  to  block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as 
by  land'    Though  thus  reduced  to  his  own  single  city,  how- 
ever, Evagoras  defended  himself  with  unshaken  resolution, 
still  sustained  by  aid  from  Akoris  in  Egypt ;  while  Tyre  and 
several  towns  in  Kilikia  also  continued  in   revolt  against 
Artaxerx^ ;  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Persians  were  dis- 
tracted, and  the  war  was  not  concluded  until  ten  years  after 
its  commencement*    It  cost  them  on  the  whole  (if  we  may 


^  Diodor.  xv.  2. 

It  appears  that  Artaxerx^s  had 
counted  much  upon  the  aid  of  Heka- 
tomnus  for  conquering  Evagoras  (Diod. 
xiv.  98). 

About  380  B.C.,  Isokrat^s  reckons 
Hekatomnus  as  being  merely  dependent 
in  name  on  Persia ;  and  ready  to  revolt 
openly  on  the  first  opportunity  (Isokra- 
tk.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 

•  Isokratfe.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  153, 

154.  179. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  4. 

•  Compare  Isokrat6s,Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.) 
s.  187,  188— with  Isokrat^s,  Or.  ix. 
<Evag.)  s.  77. 

The  war  was  not  concluded — and 
Tyre  as  well  as  much  of  Kilikia  was 


still  in  revolt — ^when  Isokrat^s  pub- 
lished the  Panegyrical  Oration.  At 
that  time,  Evagoras  had  maintained 
the  contest  six  vears,  counting  either 
from  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C.) 
or  from  his  naval  defeat  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards;  for  Isokrat^s  does  not 
make  it  quite  dear  from  what  point  of 
conmiencement  he  reckons  the  six  years. 
We  know  that  the  war  between  the 
king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  had  begun 
as  early  as  390  B.C.,  in  which  year  an 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent 'to  assist  the 
latter  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24). 
Both  Isokrat&  and  Diodorus  state  that 
it  lasted  ten  years;  and  I  therefore 
place  the  conclusion  of  it  in  380  or  379 
!  B.a,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Pane- 
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believe  Isokrat^s^)  15,000  talents  in  money,  and  such  severe 
losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazus  acceded  to  the  propositions  of 
Evagoras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him  in  full  possession 
of  Salamis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  "like  a 
slave  to  his  master."  These  last  words  were  required  by  the 
satrap  to  be  literally  inserted  in  the  convention ;  but  Evagoras 
peremptorily  refused  his  consent,  demanding  that  the  tribute 
should  be  recognized  as  paid  by  "one  king  to  another." 
Rather  than  concede  this  point  of  honour,  he  even  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  and  resolved  again  to  defend  himself  to  the 
uttermost  He  was  rescued,  after  the  siege  had  been  yet 
farther  prolonged,  by  a  dispute  which  broke  out  between  the 
two  commanders  of  the  Persian  army.  Orontfis,  accusing 
Tiribazus  of  projected  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  King, 
in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  as 
prisoner  to  Susa,  and  thus  became  sole  commander.  But 
as  the  besieging  army  was  already  wearied  out  by  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Salamis,  he  consented  to  grant  the 
capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the  tribute,  and  exchanging 
the  offensive  phrase  enforced  by  Tiribazus,  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  other  side.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his  besieg- 
ing enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as 
tributary  prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians.  He  was  no 
farther  engaged  in  war,  nor  was  his  general  popularity  among 
the  Salaminians  diminished  by  the  hardships  which  they  had 
gone  through   along  with  him.^     His  prudence  calmed  the 


gyrical  Oration  of  Isokrates.    I  dissent 
this  point  from  Mr.   Clinton   (see 


on 


Fasti  Hellenici,  ad  annos  387-376  B.C., 
and  his  Appendix,  No.  12— where  the 
point  is  discussed).  He  supposes  the 
war  to  have  begun  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  and  to  have  ended  in  376 
B.C.  I  agree  with  him  in  making  light 
of  Diodorus,  but  he  appears  to  me  on 
this  occasion  to  contradict  the  authority 
of  Xenophon — or  at  least  only  to  evade 
the  necessity  of  contradicting  him  by 
resorting  to  an  inconvenient  h3rpothesis, 
and  by  representing  the  two  Athenian 
expeditions  sent  to  assist  Evagoras  in 
Cyprus,  first  in  390  B.C.,  next  in  388  B.C, 
as  relating  to  **  hosUie  measures  before 
the  war  began'*'*  (p.  280).  To  me  it 
appears  more  natural  and  reasonable 


to  include  these  as  a  part  of  the  war. 

*  Isokrat6s,  Or.  ix.  &  73-76. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  8,  9. 

This  remarkable  anecdote,  of  sus- 
ceptible Grecian  honour  on  the  part  of 
Evagoras,  is  noway  improbable,  and 
seems  safe  to  admit  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  so 
choice  a  morsel  for  a  pan^yrical  dis- 
course such  as  that  of  Isokrat6s,  that 
one  cannot  but  think  he  would  have 
inserted  it  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 
His  silence  causes  great  surprise — not 
without  some  suspicion  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

»  Isokrates.  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl&)  s.  40- 
a  passage  which  must  be  more  true  of 
Evagoras  than  of  Nikoklds. 
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rankling  antipathy  of  the  Great  King,  who  would  gladly  have 
found  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  treaty.    His  children  ^^^^  ^^ 
were  numerous,  and  lived  in  harmony  as  well  with  380^79- 
him  as  with  each  other.     Isokrat^s  specially  notices  tioaofETa- 
this  fact,  standing  as  it  did  in  marked  contrast  with  ^u^^r 
the  family-relations  of  most  of  the  Grecian  despots,  S^^" 
usually  stained  with  jealousies,  antipathies,  and  con-  s^^i^dr^ 
flict,  often  with  actual  bloodshed.^    But  he  omits  to  ^*'^**'®**"* 
notice  the  incident  whereby  Evagoras  perished ;  an  incident  not 
in  keeping  with  that  superhuman  good  fortune  and  favour  from 
the  Gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as  having 
•  been  vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.^    It  was  seem- 
ingly not  very  long  after  the  peace,  that  a  Salaminian  named 
Nikokreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  dominion, 
but  was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before  the  moment  of 
execution,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     He  left  behind 
him  a  youthful  daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an 
eunuch  (a  Greek,  born  in  Elis)  named  Thrasydaeus ;  who,  full  of 
vindictive  sympathy  in  his  master's  cause,  made  known  the 
beauty  of  the  young  lady  both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to 
Pnytagoras,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the 
gallant  defence  of  Salamis  against  the  Persians.    Both  of  them 
were  tempted,  each  unknown  to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret 
assignation  for  being  conducted  to  her  chamber  by  the  eunuch  : 
both  of  them  were  there  assassinated  by  hb  hand.® 


*  Isokrat  Or.  ix.  s.  88.  Compare 
his  Orat  yuL  (De  Pace)  &  138. 

•  Isokrat^  ib,  s.  85.  ^vrvx^frrtpoy 
MoX  9€o^iK4<rr€poy,  &c. 

'  I  give  this  incident,  in  the  main,  as 
it  is  recounted  in  the  fragment  of  Theo- 
pompus,  preserved  as  a  portion  of  the 
abstract  of  that  author  by  Photius 
(Theopom.  Fr.  iii,  ed.  Wichers  and 
ed.  Didot). 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit  v.  8,  10)  and 
Diodorus  (xv.  47)  allude  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Evagoras  by  the  eunuch;  but 
both  these  authors  conceive  the  story 
differently  from  Theopompus.  Thus 
Diodorus  says — Nikokl^s  the  eunuch 
assassinated  Evagoras  and  became 
"despot  of  Salamis."  This  appears  to 
be  a  confusion  of  Nikokles  with  Niko- 
kreoxL  Nikokles  was  the  son  of  Eva- 
goras, and  the  manner  in  which  Isokra- 
tes    addresses  him   affords    the    surest 


proof  that  Ae  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  his  father. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are — 1i  {hrlO^- 
ffis)  rov  tityovxov  Evcry^pf  r^  Kvirpl^' 
8t^  7^^  rh  r^K  Tvrcuica  w€^t\44rBai  t^ 
vlhi^  abrov  hMiicr^ivtv  &s  60purfJi4ros, 
1*80  perplexing  is  the  passage  in  its 
litersil  sense,  that  M.  Barthdemy  St. 
Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  his  translation, 
conceives  6  c^oOxof  to  be  a  surname 
or  sobriptit  given  to  the  conspirator, 
whose  real  name  was  Nikokles.  But 
this  supposition  is,  in  my  judgement, 
contradicted  by  the  feet,  that  Theo- 
pompus marks  the  same  fact,  of  the 
assassin  being  an  eunuch,  by  another 
word — Bpoffv^alofv  rov  lifAidf^tyos, 
ts  JJk  'HXctbi  T^  y4tfos,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  had  heard 
the  story  differently  from  Theopompus, 
and  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
two.    I  prefer  the  version  of  the  latter ; 
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Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence, remarkably  free  from  the  vices  usual  in 
of  Evagoras,  Grecian  despots,  and  formmg  a  strong  contrast 
4cspoiof  in  this  respect  with  his  contemporary  Dionysius, 
whose  military  energy  is  so  deeply  stained  by  crime 
and  violence.  Nikokl^s,  the  son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at 
Salamis  after  him,  and  showed  much  regard,  accompanied 
by  munificent  presents,  to  the  Athenian  Isokratfis ;  who  com- 
pliments him  as  a  pacific  and  well-disposed  prince,  attached 
to  Greek  pursuits  and  arts,  conversant  by  personal  study  with 
Greek  philosophy,  and  above  all,  copying  his  father  in  that 
just  dealing  and  absence  of  wrong  towards  person  or  property, 
which  had  so  much  promoted  the  comfort  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.^ 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras — 
B.C.  387-385.  interesting  not  less  from  the  eminent  qualities  of 
Condition  of  that  princc  than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hellenism 
Greeks  after  Struggling  with  the  Phoenician  element  in  Cyprus 
fe^<S*i^  — to  the  general  consequences  of  the  peace  of  An- 
much*"  talkidas  in  Central  Greece.  For  the  first  time  since 
theworse.**^  the  battle  of  Mykal^  in  479  B.C.,  the  Persians  were 
^c^onSi"*  now  really  masters  of  all  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic 
islands  also,    ^^^g^     'Yhc  satraps  lost  no  time  in  confirming  their 

dominion.  In  all  the  cities  which  they  suspected,  they 
built  citadels  and  planted  permanent  garrisons.  In  some 
cases,  their  mistrust  or  displeasure  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
raze  the  town  altogether.*  And  thus  these  cities,  having 
already  once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the  worse, 
by  passing  from  easy  subjection  under  Athens  to  the  harsh 
rule  of  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  native  decemvirs — were 
now  transferred  to  masters  yet  more  oppressive  and  more 


which  is  more  marked  as  well  as  more  '  seems  to  mark  the  partial  prevalence  of 
intelligible,   and  which    furnishes    the  1  Oriental  habits. 

explanation  why  Pnytagoras — who  seems  ]  *  Isokrates,  Or.  ilL  (Nikokles)  s. 
to  have  been  the  most  advanced  of  the  i  38-48 :  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  100 ;  Or. 
sons,  being  left  in  command  of  the  1  xv.  (Permut)  s.  43.  Diodorus  (xv.  47) 
besieged  Salamis  when  Evagoras  '  places  the  assassination  of  Evagoras  in 
quitted  it  to  solicit  aid  in  Egypt — did  |  374  B.C. 

not  succeed  his  father,  but  left  the  sue-  i  '  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  142, 
cession  to  Nikokles,  who  was  evidently  I  156,  190,  Tds  re  ir6\tis  tAj  'EXXi^KiSof 
(from  the  representation  even  of  an  I  oBtv  Kvplvs  waptikri^tPt  Ao'tc  rits  iikv 
eulogist  like  Isokrates)  not  a  man  of !  icarflunc^irrffv,  iv  8)  tm  ijcpoir6\us  iv- 
much  energy.  The  position  of  this  !  tcix^C***'- 
eunuch    in    the  family    of   Nikokreon  I 
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completely  without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy.  Both  In 
public  extortion,  and  in  wrong-doing  towards  individuals,  the 
commandant  and  his  mercenaries  whom  the  satrap  main- 
tained, were  probably  more  rapacious,  and.  certainly  more 
unrestrained,  than  even  the  harmosts  of  Sparta.  Moreover 
the  Persian  grandees  required  beautiful  boys  as  eunuchs  for 
their  service,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates  of  their  harems.^ 
What  was  taken  for  their  convenience  admitted  neither  of 
recovery  nor  redress  ;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more  beau- 
tiful than  many  of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more 
intelligent,  lively,  and  seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the 
history  of  that  Phokaean  lady,  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who 
was  taken  captive  at  Kunaxa.  Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks, 
when  passing  into  the  hands  of  Oriental  masters,  came  under 
the  maxims  and  sentiment  of  Orientals,  respecting  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  or  torture — maxims  not  only  more  cruel  than 
those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  making  little  distinction  between 
freemen  and  slaves.*  The  difference  between  the  Greeks  and 
Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this  point,  has  been  just  noticed ; 
and  doubtless  the  difference  between  Greeks  and  Persians 
was  still  more  marked.  While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  thus 
made  over  by  Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan  convention  of 
Antalkidas,  to  a  condition  in  every  respect  worse,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Great  King  against  other  Greeks 
— against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus — and  above  all,  against  the 
islands  adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia — Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes, 
&c.^  These  islands  were  now  exposed  to  the  same  hazard, 
from  their  overwhelming  Persian  neighbours,  as  that  from 
which  they  had  been  rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by  the 


'  See  Herodot.  vi.  9 ;  ix.  76.  <  continental    Grecian   cities,    aimed  at 


•  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  142. 

Oh  (to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas)  o^k  i^apKu  icur/Mo- 
XayturBtu   koI  r^f  hcpajr6\€is  Spay   6irh 


acmiiring  the  islands  also— is  seen 
in  Herodot  i.  27.  Chios  and  Samos, 
indeed,  surrendered  without  resisting, 
to  the  first  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master 


r&y  ix9p&v  Kctrcxofi^rcts,  &XAA  wpos  reus  !  of  the  continental  towns,  though  he  had 
Koipais  avft/^opcus  H^iyirtpa  irdurxovai  no  naval  force  (Herod,  i.  143-169). 
tAv  wop*  rifuv  iLpyvp<i>rtiToiV  o68c2i  yip  Even  after  the  victory  of  Mykal6,  the 
4lfiSv  otrns  alicf^crcu  rohs  oticerot,  &s  i  Spartans  deemed  it  impossible  to  pro 


diciiyot  robs  i\€v$4povs  KoXdiovaip, 
•  Isokrat  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  143,  154, 

189,  190. 
How  immediately  the  inland  kings, 

who   had  acquired  possession  of   the 


tect  these  islanders  a^nst  the  Persian 
masters  of  the  contment  (Herod,  ix. 
106).  Nothing  except  the  energy  and 
organization  of  the  Athenians  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  by  the  Athenian  empire  into  which 
that  Confederacy  was  transformed.  All  the  tutelary  com- 
bination that  the  genius,  the  energy,  and  the  Pan-hellenic 
ardour,  of  Athens,  had  first  organized,  and  so  long  kept  up 
— was  now  broken  up ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its  extinction 
was  owing,  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  destroyed 
the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 

ft  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself  had 
Great  power  gained  by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  dominion 
iJSIrtf  ^^  nearer  home.  The  government  of  Corinth — ^wrested 
^roijgh  the  fj.Qj^  ^Yie  party  friendly  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Ar- 
shfS^'cs  gcian  auxiliaries,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored 
K^'J?  Corinthian  exiles  who  were  the  most  devoted  parti- 
t^"connth?  s^^s  ^f  Sparta — looked  to  her  for  support,  and  made 
mSs^^Miso-  h^^  mistress  of  the  Isthmus,  either  for  offence  or  for 
dilSS'or"  defence.  She  thus  gained  the  means  of  free  action 
csSinyof  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon  whom  her  atten- 
Agesiiaus.  ^jon  was  first  directed.  Thebes  was  now  the  object 
of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than  Athens  had  formerly 
been ;  especially  on  the  part  of  King  Agesilaus,  who  had 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  himself  at  the  sacrifice  near 
Aulis,  as  well  as  the  strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of 
Kor6neia.  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  influence ; 
so  that  his  intense  miso-Theban  sentiment  made  Sparta,  now 
becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides,  doubly  aggressive  against 
Thebes.  More  prudent  Spartans,  like  Antalkidas,  warned 
him  ^  that  his  persevering  hostility  would  ultimately  kindle  in 
the  Thebans  a  fatal  energy  of  military  resistance  and  organiza- 
tion. But  the  warning  was  despised  until  it  was  too  fully 
realised  in  the  development  of  the  g^eat  military  genius  of 
Epaminondas,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of  ex- 
sparta  or-  changing  oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the 
fhcban  oiig-  Thebans  had  hesitated  at  first  to  recognise  the 
the  Boeotian  autonomy  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities  ;  upon  which 
Spartan  har-  Agcsilaus    had    manifested  a  fierce   impatience  to 


most  m 


several.  cxcludc  them  from  the  treaty,  and  to  attack  them 
ciSiLenSto  single-handed.*  Their  timely  submission  balked  him 
iav^^raUeto  in  his  impulsc ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  enter  upon 


*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  26;  Plutarch,  L>kurg.  c  13.        *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  I,  33. 
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a  series  of  measures  highly  humiliating  to  the  dignity  Ji^^-. 
as  well  as  to  the  power  of  Thebes.  chomcnus 

All    the    Boeotian   aties  were  now    proclaimed  wewadverse. 
autonomous  under  the  convention.     As  solicitor,  guarantee, 
and  interpreter,  of  that  convention,   Sparta  either  had,  or 
professed  to  have,  the   right  of  guarding  their  autonomy 
against  dangers,  actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous 
Vorort    or    presiding   city.     For  this  purpose  she    availed 
herself  of  this   moment  of  change  to  oi^anize  in  each  of 
them  a  local  oligarchy,  composed  of  partisans  adverse  to 
Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to  herself,  and  upheld  in  case  of 
need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.*     Such  an  internal 
revolution  grew  almost  naturally  out  of  the  situation ;  since  the 
previous  leaders,  and  the  predominant  sentiment  in  most  of  the 
towns,  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to  Boeotian  unity,  and  to 
the  continued  presidency  of  Thebes.  These  leaders  would  there- 
fore find  themselves  hampered,  intimidated,  and  disqualified, 
under  the  new  system,  while  those  who  had  before  been  an 
opposition  minority,  would  come  forward  with  a  bold  and  de- 
cided policy,  like  Kritias  and  Theramenfis  at  Athens  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.    The  new  leaders  doubtless 
would  rather  invite  than  repel  the  establishment  of  a  Spartan 
harmost  in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves  againsit 


■  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  'Er  irdtreus 
yitp  reus  ir<(Ac(rt  Zwatrrtteu  ko^cktH^kc- 
4rar,  &(nrtp  iv  Biifiats.  Respecting  the 
Boeotian  city  of  Tanagra,  he  says-— Iri 
yiip  r6r€  Kttt  T^y  Taydype»  oiwtpl  'TiroT<J- 

Mlxoy  (v.  4,  49). 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  the  former 
of  these  two  passages,  explains  the  word 
9vra0T€iai  as  follows — **Sant  factiones 
optimatiom  qui  Lacedsemoniis  favebant, 
cum  prsesidio  et  harmostd  Laconico." 
Thb  is  perfectly  just;  but  the  words 
Amttp  4v  e^fiais  seem  also  to  require 
an  explanation.  These  words  allude 
to  the  "factio  optimatium"  at  Thebes, 
of  whom  Leontiad6s  was  the  chief;  who 
betrayed  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of 
Thebes)  to  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
under  Phoebidas  in  382  B.C. ;  and  who 
remained  masters  of  Thebes,  subservient 
to  Sparta  and  upheld  by  a  standing 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia, 
until  they  were  overthrOMm  by  the 
memorable  conspiracy  of  Felopidas  and 


Mellon  in  379  B.C  It  is  to  this  olig- 
archy under  Leontiad^  at  Thebes, 
devoted  to  Spartan  interests  and  resting 
on  Spartan  support — that  Xenophon 
compares  the  governments  planted  by 
Sparta,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
in  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  What 
he  says,  of  the  government  of  Leontia- 
d6s  and  his  colleagues  at  Thebes,  is— 
"that  they  deliberately  introduced  the 
Lacedaemonians  into  the  acropolis,  and 
enslaved  Thebes  to  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  themselves  exercise  a  des- 
potism''— 7ohs  T€  r&y  woXir&v  ki<ra'yarf6v' 
ras  tls  T^y  ^Kp^oXiy  ainohs,  kcU  fiovXij' 
$4pras  AnKtieuftoyiots  r^v  ir^Xiv  iovXtitiy, 
£<rrc  ainol  rvpcanftiv  (v.  4,  I :  compare 
V.  2,  36).  This  character— conveying 
a  strong  censure  in  the  mouth  of  the 
philo-Laconian  Xenophon — belongs  to 
all  the  governments  planted  by  Sparta 
in  the  Boeotian  cities  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  and  indeed  to  the  Dekar- 
chies  generally  which  she  established 
throughout  her  empire. 
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resistance'  from  their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks 
from  Thebes,  and  as  a  means  of  placing  them  under  the 
assured  conditions  of  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy.  Though  most 
of  the  Boeotian  cities  were  thus,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
Thebes — and  though  Sparta  thrust  upon  them  the  boon, 
which  she  called  autonomy,  from  motives  of  her  own,  and  not 
from  their  solicitation — yet  Orchomenus  and  Thespiae,  over 
whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  harshly 
exercised,  were  adverse  to  her,  and  favourable  to  the  Spartan 
alliance.^  These  two  cities  were  strongly  garrisoned  by  Sparta, 
and  formed  her  main  stations  in  Boeotia.' 

The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of  Thebes 
— ^the  discontinuance  of  the  Boeotarchs,  with  the  breaking  up 
of  all  symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian  federation — 
and  the  establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted  to  Sparta  in 
the  other  cities — was  doubtless  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride 
of  the  Thebans.  But  there  was  another  wound  still  deeper, 
and  this  the  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  proceeded  to  inflict 
— ^the  restoration  of  Plataea. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of  this 
The  Spar-  towu,  as  one  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  Grecian  glory, 
tons^tore  — ^j^  J  ^Q  j^  brave  and  faithful  population,  victims 
durt^Sr  *^'  ^f  ^^  exposed  position  combined  with  numerical 
wSST'^  feebleness.  Especially,  we  follow  with  a  sort  of 
piatsea.  rcpugnancc  the  capricious  turns  of  policy  which  dic- 
tated the  Spartan  behaviour  towards  them.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before,  the  Plataeans  had  thrown  themselves 
upon  Sparta  to  entreat  her  protection  against  Thebes.  The 
Spartan  king  KleomenSs  had  then  declined  the  obligation  as 
too  distant,  and  had  recommended  them  to  ally  themselves 
with  Athens.^  This  recommendation,  though  dictated  chiefly 
by  a  wish  to  raise  contention  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
was  complied  with;  and  the  alliance,  severing  Plataea  al- 
together from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  turned  out  both 
advantageous  and  honourable  to  her  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  time,  it  suited  the  policy 
of  the  Spartans  to  uphold  and  strengthen  in  every  way 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities.     It  was 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  2;  ThucycL  iv.  133 ;  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
«  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-20;  Diodor.  xv.  32-37;  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic) 
s.  14,  15.  '  Herodot  vL  108. 
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altc^ether  by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed,  that  the  power 
of  Thebes  was  re-established,  after  the  great  prostration  as 
well  as  disgrace  which  she  had  undergone,  as  traitor  to  Hellas 
and  zealous  in  the  service  of  Mardonius.^  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the 
Boeotian  federation,  and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her 
allies :  in  which  project,  though  doubtless  su^ested  by  and 
conducive  to  her  own  ambition,  she  was  at  that  time  (460445 
B.C)  perfectly  justifiable  on  Pan-hellenic  grounds;  seeing 
that  Thebes  as  their  former  chief  had  so  recently  enlisted 
them  all  in  the  service  of  Xerxes,  and  might  be  expected 
to  do  the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian  invasion  should  be 
attempted.  Though  for  a  time  successful,  Athens  was  ex- 
pelled from  Boeotia  by  the  defeat  of  Kordneia ;  and  at  the 
banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Plataea)  was  united  under  Thebes,  in 
bitter  hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even 
prior  to  any  declaration,  was  struck  by  Thebes  in  her  abortive 
nocturnal  attempt  to  surprise  Platsa.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  war.  King  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  full  Lacedaemo- 
nian force,  laid  siege  to  the  latter  town ;  which,  after  an  heroic 
defence  and  a  long  blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under 
the  extreme  pressure  of  famine  ;  yet  not  before  one  half  of  its 
brave  defenders  had  forced  their  way  out  over  the  blockading 
wall,  and  escaped  to  Athens,  where  all  the  Plataean  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  been  safely  lodged  before  the  si^e. 
By  a  cruel  act  which  stands  among  the  capital  iniquities  of 
Grecian  warfare,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  put  to  death  all 
the  Plataean  captives,  two  hundred  in  number,  who  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  the  town  of  Plataea  had  been  razed,  and  its  whole 
territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  remained  ever  since  cultivated 
on  Theban  account.*  The  surviving  Plataeans  had  been  dealt 
with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athenians.  A  qualified 
right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them  at  Athens,  and 
when  Skiond  was  recaptured  in  420  B.C.,  that  town  (vacant  by 
the  slaughter  of  its  captive  citizens)  was  handed  over  to  the 
Plataeans  as  a  residence.^  Compelled  to  evacuate  Skion6, 
they  were  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  to 

»  See  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History.  «  Thucyd.  iii.  68. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  32;  Isokrat^s,   Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  126;  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.) 
s.  loi.  ^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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return  to  Athens,  where  the  remainder  of  them  were  residing 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ;  little  dreaming  that 
those  who  had  destroyed  their  town  and  their  fathers  forty 
years  before,  would  now  turn  round  and  restore  it.^ 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds 
Motives  of  ^^  which  the  Spartans  pretended  to  rest  it,  was  not 
2Sig  really  undertaken  either  to  carry  out  the  convention 
Jiurifste^  of  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy 
Sviriicbes  of  existing  towns — or  to  repair  previous  injustice, 
from  Athens,  sincc  pHor  dcstruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act 
of  themselves,  and  of  King  Archidamus  the  father  of 
Agesilaus — but  simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the  present 
political  views  of  Sparta.  And  towards  this  object  it  was 
skilfully  devised.  It  weakened  the  Thebans,  not  only  by. 
wresting  from  them  what  had  been,  for  about  forty  years,  a 
part  of  their  territory  and  property ;  but  also  by  establishing 
upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold  in  the  occupation  of  their 
bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan  garrison.  It  furnished 
an  additional  station  for  such  a  garrison  in  Boeotia,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  newly-established  inhabitants.  And  more 
than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  from  hearty  co- 
operation afterwards  against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy  of 
the  Plataeans  with  Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial 
than  their  antipathy  against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  restoration  of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable 
to  the  Athenians  ;  at  least  at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use 
made  of  it,  and  the  position  which  Sparta  came  to  occupy  in 
reference  to  Greece  generally.  Many  of  the  Plataeans,  during 
their  residence  at  Athens,  had  intermarried  with  Athenian 
women,*  who  now  probably  accompanied  their  husbands  to 
the  restored  little  town  on  the  north  of  Kithaeron,  near  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Asdpus. 

Had  the  Plataeans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  honourable 
autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  with  Athens 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  have  cordially 
sympathised  with  the  event.  But  the  sequel  will  prove — and 
their  own  subsequent  statement  emphatically  sets  forth — that 
they  were  a  mere  dependency  of  Sparta,  and  an  outpost  for 

>  Pausanias,  ix.  i,  3.  '  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic)  s.  54. 
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Spartan  operations  against  Thebes.^    They  were  a  part  of 
the  great  revolution  which  the  Spartans  now  brought  piataabo- 
about  in  Bceotia;  whereby  Thebes  was  degraded  ^n£n^*^ 
from  the  president  of  a  federation  into  an  isolated  Ss^JS** 
autonomous  city,  while  the  other  Boeotian   cities,  ^s^lS 
who  had  been  before  members  of  the  federation,  ^Sdtj!^ 
were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  the  like  autonomy ;  ^2^,^!?* 
or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real  truth  ^  in  place  of  federation. 
Spartan  professions)  they  became  enrolled  and  sworn  in  as 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  under  oligarchical  factions  devoted 
to  her  purposes,  and  resting  upon  her  for  support     That  the 
Thebans  should  submit  to  such  a  revolution,  and  above  all, 
to  the  sight  of  Plataea  as  an  independent  neighbour  with  a 
territory  abstracted  from  themselves — proves  how  much  they 
felt  their  own  weakness,  and  how  irresistible  at  this  moment 
was  the  ascendency  of  their  great  enemy,  in  perverting  to  her 
own  ambition  the  popular  lure  of  universal  autonomy  held 
out  by  the  peace  of   Antalkidas.      Though  compelled  to 
acquiesce,   the  Thebans  waited  in  hopes  of  some  turn  of 
fortune  which  would  enable  them  to  re-organise  the  Boeotian 
federation  ;  while  their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta  was 
not  the  less  bitter  for  being  suppressed.     Sparta  on  her  part 
kept  constant  watch  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Boeotia  ;  ^  an 
object  in  which  she  was  for  a  time  completely  successful,  and 
was  even  enabled,  beyond  her  hopes,  to  become  possessed  of 
Thebes  itself,*  through  a  party  of  traitors  within — as    will 
presently  appear. 


'  See  the  Orat.  xiv.  (called  Plataicus) 
of  Isokrat6s  ;  which  is  a  pleading  pro- 
bably delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
by  Uie  Platseans  (after  the  second  de- 
struction of  their  city)  and  doubtless 
founded  upon  their  own  statements. 
The  painful  dependence  and  compulsion 
under  which  they  were  held  by  Sparta, 
is  proclaimed  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms  (s.  13,  33,  48) ;  together  with  the 
presence  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and 
garrison  in  their  town  (s.  14). 

'  Xenophon  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Sparta  made  the  Boeotian  cities  atTov6' 
fiovs  krh  r&v  Srifiaivi^  (v.  I,  36)  which 
she  had  long  desired  to  do.  Autonomy, 
in  the  sense  of  disconnection  from 
Thebes,  was  ensured  to  them — but  in 
no  other  sense. 


•  To  illustrate  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and  Sparta, 
between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Sparta 
(387-382  B.C.) — compare  the  speech  of 
the  Akanthian  envoys,  and  that  of  the 
Theban  Leontiades,  at  Sparta  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  v.  2,  16-34).  'Y/xaj  (the  Spar- 
tans) T^i  fih  Botanlas  irtfju\ri$rivaif 
Zrots  fA^  Kdff  %v  efiy,  &c.  KaX  &fius  ye 
rirt  ii\v  iitX  wpoo'tix^Te  rhy  vovv,  ir&re 
iuco^tnffOe  fitaCofUvovs  airrobs  (the  The- 
bans) r^K  BoutrUw  t^*  curro7s  eJvcw  vvv 
8^,  irtl  T(£8f  wiTpaKraiy  o68iy  bfjMs  d«t 
^fiaiovs  <^ofi€7<r$at,  &c  Compare  Diod. 
XV.  20. 

*  In  the  Orat.  (14)  Plataic.  of  Isokra- 
t6s,  s.  30— we  find  it  stated  among  the 
accusations  against  the  Thebans,  that 
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In  these  measures  regarding  Boeotia,  we  recc^nise  the 
vigorous  hand,  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit,  of  Agesi- 
laus.  He  was  at  this  time  the  great  director  of 
fhTSSti^^n  Spartan  foreign  policy,  though  opposed  by  his  more 
LSr©^**^  just  and  moderate  colleague  King  Agesipolis,^  as 
S^ilt^g^uc*^"  well  as  by  a  section  of  the  leading  Spartans ;  who 
Agcsipoiis.  reproached  Agesilaus  with  his  project  of  ruling 
Greece  by  means  of  subservient  local  despots  or  oligarchies 
in  the  various  cities,^  and  who  contended  that  the  autonomy 
promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to  be  left  to 
develope  itself  freely,  without  any  coercive  intervention  on  the 
part  of  Sparta.' 


during  this  period  (/.  e,  between  the  i 
peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of  j 
the  Kadmeia)  they  became  sworn  in  as 
members  of  the  Spartan  alliance  and 
as  ready  to  act  with  Sparta  conjointly 
against  Athens.  If  we  could  admit  this 
as  true,  we  might  also  admit  the  story 
of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  serving 
in  the  Spartan  army  at  Mantineia  (Plu- 
tarch, Pelop.  c  3).  But  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  even  partially  true.  If  it 
had  been  true,  I  think  Xenophon  could 
not  have  failed  to  mention  it :  all  that 
he  does  say,  tends  to  contradict  it 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

'  How  currently  this  reproach  was 
advanced  against  Agesilaus,  may  be 
seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophon ;  whose  narra- 
tive is  both  so  partial,  and  so  ill-con- 
structed, that  the  most  instructive  in- 
formation is  dropped  only  in  the  way  of 
unintentional  side  wind,  where  we 
should  not  naturally  look  for  it  Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  3,  16.  iroXXwi'  l\  Xry^rrwK 
tiaKtbai\kQv{wv  ifs  6\lyuv  ivMKty  iLyOp^xw 
ir6\ti  (Phlius)  iiT€x9dyoiTo  (Agesilaus) 
wXtov  irei^oicio'x«A(«i'  i^ipAv.  Again,  v. 
4,  13.  {*Ayri<Ti\aos)  fJ  ei8fll»j,  5t«,  ci 
trrparrtyolii,  \4^tuuf  ol  »oXiToi,  &s  *Ayri' 
fflXaoSf  5ir»f  /3oi}O^0'cic  rots  rvpdyvois, 
irpdynara  rp  -wSxti  irap4xoi,  &c  Com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24-26. 

'  Diodorus  indeed  affirms,  that  this 
was  really  done,  for  a  short  time ;  that 
the  cities  which  had  before  been  de- 
pendent allies  of  Sparta  were  now 
emancipated  and  left  to  themselves ; 
that  a  reaction  immediately  ensued 
against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies 
whidi  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities 
in  the  interests  of  Sparta;    that  this 


reaction  was  so  furious,  as  everywhere 
to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish,  the  prin- 
cipal partisans  of  Spartan  supremacy; 
and  that  the  accumulated  complaints 
and  sufferings  of  these  exiles  drove  the 
Spartans,  after  having  "endured  the 
peace  like  a  heavy  burthen"  {&4nr€p 
fiapv  <p6pTiop — XV.  5)  for  a  few  months, 
to  shake  it  off,  and  to  re-establish  by 
force  their  own  supremacy  as  well  as 
the  government  of  their  friends  in  all 
the  various  cities.  In  this  statement 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable. 
After  what  we  have  heard  of  the  Dekar- 
chies under  Sparta,  no  extent  of  violence 
in  the  reaction  against  them  is  incre- 
dible, nor  can  we  doubt  that  such 
reaction  would  carry  with  it  some  new 
injustice,  along  with  much  well-merited 
retribution.  Hardly  any  but  Athenian 
citizens  were  capable  of  the  forbearance 
displayed  by  Athens  both  after  the  Four 
Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Never- 
theless I  believe  that  Diodorus  is  here 
mistaken,  and  that  he  has  assigned  to 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  Uiose  reactionary 
violences  which  took  place  in  many 
cities  about  sixteen  years  sabsequenUy, 
a/i^  thi  battle  of  Leuktra.  For  Xeno- 
phon, in  recounting  what  hi^pened 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  mentions 
nothing  about  any  real  autonomy 
granted  by  Sparta  to  her  various  sul> 
ject-allies,  and  subsequently  revoked; 
which  he  would  never  have  omitted  to 
tell  us,  had  the  fact  been  so,  because 
it  wotdd  have  supplied  a  plausible 
apology  for  the  high-handed  injustice 
of  the  Spartans,  and  would  have  thus 
lent  aid  to  the  current  of  partiality 
which  manifests  itself  in  his  history. 
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Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realize  the  terms  of  peace  which 
they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  Lacedaemonians  b.c.  386-385. 
took  advantage  of  an  early  moment  after  becoming  oppwaiivc 

o  •  o    behaviour  of 

free  from  their  enemies  in  Bceotia  and  Corinth,  to  **»«  SMrtans 

'  towards 

strain  their  authority  over  their  allies  beyond  its  Th°'*°**uire 
previous  limits.    Fassine  in  review  ^  the  conduct  of  «!»« ^u*  of 

*  "  the  city  to  be 

each,  during  the  late  war,  they  resolved  to  make  demoUshed. 
an  example  of  the  city  of  Mantineia.  Some  acts  not  of 
positive  hostility,  but  of  equivocal  fidelity,  were  imputed 
to  the  Mantineians.  They  were  accused  of  having  been 
slack  in  performance  of  their  military  obligations,  sometimes 
even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their  contingent  altogether, 
under  pretence  of  a  season  of  religious  truce ;  of  furnishing 
com  in  time  of  war  to  the  hostile  Argeians ;  and  of  plainly 
manifesting  their  disaffected  feeling  towards  Sparta — chagrin 
at  every  success  which  she  obtained — ^satisfaction,  when  she 
chanced  to  experience  a  reverse.^  The  Spartan  Ephors 
now  sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  denouncing  all  such  past 
behaviour,  and  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  should  be  demolished,  as  the  only  security  for  future 
penitence  and  amendment  As  compliance  was  refused, 
they  despatched  an  army,  summoning  the  allied  contingents 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  sentence.  They 
entrusted  the  command  to  King  Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus 
excused  himself  from  the  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  Manti- 
neians had  rendered  material  service  to  his  father,  Archidamus 
in  the  dangerous  Messenian  war  which  had  beset  Sparta 
during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.^ 

Having  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Mantineians  by 
ravaging  their  lands,  Agesipolis  commenced  the  work  ^j^'" 
of  blockade  by  dig^ng  a  ditch  round  the  town  ;  half  the  dtv.and 
of  his  soldiers  being  kept  on  guard,  while  the  rest  surrender,  by 
worked  with  the  spade.    The  ditch  being  completed,  the  mer 
he  prepared  to  erect  a  wall  of  circumvallation.     But  MSnSiidans^ 
being  apprised  that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  ^akup 
so  good  as  to  leave  a  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  into'viiiages. 


'  Xen.  HellexL  v.  2,  1-8.  AUr96fUPoi  before  stated,  that  the  Mantineians  had 
rohs  Aoiccdw/Aoylovf  hrurK&wovrrta  robs  really  shown  themselves  pleased,  when 
^v/tfidx^ff  i^oiol  Ttpn  titcurroi  ip  r^*  the  Lacedaemonian  Mora  was  destroyed 
9o\4ti^  wirots  iy€y4nirro,  &c  '  near  Corinth  by  Iphikrat^  (iv.  5,  18). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.    2,  2.      He   had        *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  3. 
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town,  and  to  render  the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious 
both  for  Sparta  and  for  her  allies, — he  tried  a  more  rapid 
method  of  accomplishing  his  object.  As  the  river  Ophis, 
of  considerable  breadth  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed  through 
the  middle  of  the  town,  he  dammed  up  its  efflux  on  the 
lower  side;^  thus  causing  it  to  inundate  the  interior  of  the 
city  and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  walls,  which  seem  to 
have  been  of  no  great  height,  and  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks. 
Disappointed  in  their  application  to  Athens  for  aid,*  and 
unable  to  provide  extraneous  support  for  their  tottering 
towers,  the  Mantineians  were  compelled  to  solicit  a  capitula- 
tion. But  Agesipolis  now  refused  to  grant  the  request,  except 
on  condition  that  not  only  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  but 
the  city  itself  should  be  in  great  part  demolished ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  re-distributed  into  those  five  villages 
which  had  been  brought  together,  many  years  before,  to  form 
the  aggregate  city  of  Mantineia.  To  this  also  the  Mantineians 
were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mantineian  democratical  government,  yet  these  latter, 
conscious  that  they  were  detested  both  by  their  own  oligar- 
chical opposition  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  accounted  them- 


*  In  1627,  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  the  German  town  of  Wolfenbiittcl 
was  constrained  to  surrender  in  the 
same  manner,  by  damming  up  the  river 
Ocker  which  flowed  through  it :  a  con- 
trivance of  General  Count  Pappenheim, 
the  Austrian  besieging  commander. 
See  Colonel  MitcheU's  Life  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  p.  107. 

The  description  given  by  Xenophon 
of  Mantineia  as  it  stood  in  385  B.C, 
with  the  river  Ophis,  a  considerable 
stream,  passing  through  the  middle  of 
it,  is  perfectly  clear.  When  the  city, 
after  having  been  now  broken  up,  was 
rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  was  so  far 
changed  that  the  river  no  longer  ran 
through  it.  But  the  present  course  of 
the  river  Ophis,  as  given  by  excel- 
lent modem  topographical  examiners. 
Colonel  Leake  and  Kiepert,  is  at  a  veiy 
considerable  distance  from  the  Manti- 
neia rebuilt  in  370  B.C. ;  the  situation  of 
which  is  accurately  known,  since  the 
circuit  of  its  walls  still  remains  dis- 
tincUy  marked.  The  Mantineia  of 
370  B.C.,  therefore,  as  compared  with 


the  Mantineia  in  385  B.c,  must 
have  been  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance — or  else  the  river  Ophis  must 
have  altered  its  course.  Colonel  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Ophis  had  been  arti- 
fiaally  diverted  from  its  course,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  brought  through  the 
town  of  Mantineia ;  a  supposition, 
which  he  founds  on  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon— (ro<pcrr4puy  yt¥0fi4v»p  ra^njf  y€ 
r&v  kvBpibirtoVf  rh  fA^  8(^  tc<x<vi^  irorapAy 
xoit7ff0cu  (Hellen.  v.  2,  7).  But  it  is 
very  difficult  to  agree  with  him  on  this 
point,  when  we  look  at  his  own  map ' 
(annexed  to  the  Peloponnesiaca)  of  the 
Matinice  and  Tegeatis,  and  observe 
the  great  distance  between  the  river 
Ophis  and  Mantineia ;  nor  do  the 
words  of  Xeiftmhon  seem  necessarily  to 
imply  any  artificial  diversion  of  the 
river.  It  appears  easier  to  believe  that 
the  river  has  changed  its  course.  See 
Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  voL  iii.  ch. 
xxiv.  p.  71  ;  and  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
380 ;  and  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
p.  239— -who  still  however  leaves  the 
point  obscure.  •  Diodor.  xv.  5. 
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selves  certain  of  being  put  to  death.   And  such  would  assuredly 
have  been  their  fate,  had   not  Pausanias  (the  late  king  of 
Sparta,  now  in  exile  at  Tegea),  whose  good  opinion  pemocmt- 
they  had  always  enjoyed,  obtained  as  a  personal  ofMandnda 
favour  from  his  son  Agesipolis  the  lives  of  the  most  Sw  to  the 
obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on  condition  that  they  Sc  Siic4 
should    depart   into   exile.     Agesipolis   had   much  sa^ 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  the   wishes  of  his   father.     His 
Lacedaemonian  soldiers  were  ranged  in  arms  on  both  sides 
of  the  gate  by  which  the  obnoxious  men  went  out ;  and 
Xenophon  notices  it  as  a  single  mark  of  Lacedaemonian 
discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their  spears  unemployed  when 
disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within  their  reach ;  especially  as 
the  oligarchical  Mantineians  manifested  the  most  murderous 
propensities,  and  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  control.^    As  at 
Peiraeus  before,  so  here  at  Mantineia  again — ^the  liberal,  but  un- 
fortunate, King  Pausanias  is  found  interfering  in  the  character 
of  mediator  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political  antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  distributed  again  into  the  five  con-  Mantineia  is 
stituent  villages.  Out  of  four-fifths  of  the  population,  anddistn- 
each  man  pulled  down  his  house  in  the  city,  and  five  villages. 
rebuilt  it  in  the  village  near  to  which  his  property  lay. 
The  remaining  fifth  continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a 
village.  Each  village  was  placed  under  oligarchical  govern- 
ment and  left  unfortified.  Though  at  first  (says  Xenophon) 
the  change  proved  troublesome  and  odious,  yet  presently, 
when  men  found  themselves  resident  upon  their  landed 
properties — and  still  more,  when  they  felt  themselves  delivered 
from  the  vexatious  demagogues — the  new  situation  became 
more  popular  than  the  old.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  still 
better  satisfied    Instead  of  one  city  of  Mantineia,  five  distinct 


*  XoL  Hellen.  v.  2,  6.    OlofUyvr  5) 

Tov  Ziiifimt  irpoirrar£v^  8<cvp<l((aTo  6  wariip 
(sec  before,  v.  2,  3)  irop^  tov  'Ayria'twO' 
A180S,    offfdXfiay  avTois  iff4ir9euy   &iraX- 


rovro  iJukv  ^lp4ieBm  fi4ya  rtKfiiiplOP  irci* 

9apx(^» 

I  have  remarked  more  than  once, 
and  the  reader  will  here  observe  a  new 
example,  how  completely  the  word  fi4K» 


\arr0fUvo1s  ix  rris  WXc»f,  l^^Korra  '  rurroi — which  is  applied  to  the  wealthy 
oltru  Kicd  ifi^Hn4pw09u.  fikv  r9is  i^ov,  or  aristocratical  party  in  politics,  as  its 
^«^iCFoi  kith  rmw  itvXmk,  ^xf^^**  "^^  1  equivalent  is  in  other  languages,  by 
I6pvra  ol  AoxcSai/t^vioi  ttrniffcu^,  BtAfit'  t  writers  who  sympathise  with  them — is 
ivi  robs  i(i6trras'  xal  /iKTovrrcs  ad-  divested  of  all  genuine  ethical  import  as 
roht  Sfitis  iw^lxoPTo  aOrtip  ^fov,  to  character. 
^  ol  04\ritrrot  roiv  Mavrivdw'  koI 

D   2 
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Arcadian  villages  now  stood  enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of 
allies.  They  assigned  to  each  a  separate  xenAgus  (Spartan 
officer  destined  to  the  command  of  each  allied  contingent),  and 
the  military  service  of  all  was  henceforward  performed  with 
the  utmost  regularity.^ 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the  ancient 
Highhanded  city  Mantineia ;  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  high- 
s^m'r.**^  handed  Spartan  despotism.  Its  true  character  is 
Ilnda-^*""  veiled  by  the  partiality  of  the  historian,  who  recounts 
tianrySf^'  ^^  ^^^h  ^  confident  assurance,  that  after  the  trouble 
xcnophon,  ^f  moviug  was  over,  the  population  felt  themselves 
decidedly  bettered  by  the  change.  Such  an  assurance  is 
only  to  be  credited,  on  the  ground  that,  being  captives  un- 
der the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they  may  have  been  thankful  to 
escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of  death  or  personal  slavery, 
at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic  community.  That  their 
feelings  towards  the  change  were  those  of  genuine  aversion,  is 
shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed,  they  flocked 
together  with  unanimous  impulse,  to  re-constitute  and  re- 
fortify  their  dismantled  city.*  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise  ;  for  attachment  to  a  civic 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  7.  fv*  avroroftl^  r^f  €tp4inis  yvytmii/unis 

He  sa3rs  of  this  breaking  up  of  the  (vi.  5,  5).  Of  this  second  peace,  Athens 
city  of  Mantineia,  ii^KitrOri  rj  Mayriy€ia  was  the  originator  and  the  voucher  ;  but 
TtTpaxv,  Koddwfff  rh  ipxaioy  ^kovv,  the  autonomy  which  it  guaranteed  was 
Ephonis  (Fr.  138,  ed.  Didot)  states  that  only  the  same  as  had  been  professedly 
it  was  distributed  into  thtjfive  original  guaranteed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
villages ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that  there  \  of  which  Sparta  had  been  the  voucher, 
were  five  original  constituent  villages  '  General  autonomy,  as  intepreted  by 
(viii.  p.  337).  Hence  it  is  probable  Athens,  was  a  different  thing  from 
that  Mantineia  the  dty  was  still  left,  general  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when 
after  this  Stoffcio-is,  to  subsist  as  one  of    interpreted  by  Sparta.    The  Spartans, 


the  five  unfortified  villages;  so  that 
Ephorus,  Strabo  and  Xenophon  may 
be  thus  made  to  agree,  in  substance. 

'  This  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  him- 
self (Hellen.  vi.  5,  3).  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, though  they  remonstrated  against 
it,  were  at  that  time  too  much  humUiated 
to  interfere  by  force  and  prevent  it.  The 


when  they  had  in  their  own  hands  both 
the  power  of  interpretation  and  the 
power  of  enforcement,  did  not  scruple 
to  falsify  autonomy  so  completely  as  to 
lay  siege  to  Mantineia  and  break  up 
the  city  by  force  ;  while,  when  inter- 
pretation and  enforcement  had  passed 
to  Athens,  they  at  once  recognised  that 


xtAson  why  they  did  not  interfere  by  |  the  treaty  precluded  them  from  a  much 
force  (according  to  Xenophon)  was  that  |  less  violent  measure  of  interference, 
a  general  peace  had  just  then  been  '  We  may  see  by  this,  how  thoroughly 
sworn,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to  every  partial  and  Philo-Laconian  is  the  ac- 
distinct  town,  so  that  the  Manti-  count  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  ItoUa- 
neians  under  this  peace  had  a  right  |  <rii  of  Mantineia ;  how  completely  he 
to  do  what  they  did — orporc^iK  y^  '  keeps  out  of  view  the  odious  side  of 
fidrroi  iw*  a^oin  oi  hwwrhv  ih6iKi  that,  \  that  proceeding. 
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community  was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind.  The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse^ — often  most  unhappily 
averse — to  compromise  the  separate  and  autonomous  working 
of  his  community  by  joining  in  any  larger  political  com- 
bination, however  equitably  framed,  and  however  it  might 
promise  on  the  whole  an  increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.  But 
still  more  vehemently  did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  of  breaking 
up  his  town  into  separate  villages,  and  exchanging  the 
character  of  a  citizen  for  that  of  a  villager,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  great  social  degradation,  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks 
generally,  Spartans  not  excepted.^ 

In  truth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  against 
Mantineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  Mischievous 
privation,  one  of  the  severest  which  could  be  inflicted  s^JS"  ^ 
on  free  Greeks.  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  su-  ^^^er 
periority  of  Hellenism — ^all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  Sd^S^i- 
manifestatioi^s — all  that  there  was  of  literature  and  gSjSSi 
philosophy,  or  of  refined  and  rational  sociality —  Jh?lii3i^ 
depended  upon  the  city-life  of  the  people.  And  fi«««n«ntt, 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  during  the  period  of  her  empire, 
was  peculiarly  mischievous  and  retrc^ade,  as  tending  not 
only  to  decompose  the  federations  such  as  Boeotia  into  isolated 
towns,  but  even  to  decompose  suspected  towns  such  as 
Mantineia  into  villages ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  each 
of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon  herself.  Athens  during 
her  period  of  empire  had  exercised  no  such  disuniting  in- 
fluence; still  less  Thebes,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find 
coming  forward  actively  to  found  the  new  and  great  cities  of 
M^^lopolis  and  Mess6n&  The  imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta 
are  worse  than  those  of  either  Athens  or  Thebes  ;  including 
less  of  improving  or  Pan-hellenic  sympathies,  and  leaning 
the  most  systematically  upon  subservient  factions  in  each 
subordinate  city.  In  the  very  treatment  of  Mantineia  just 
recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of  Sparta  was  welcomed 
at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the  oligarchical  party  of 
the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power  into  their  own  hands 
and  to  massacre  their  political  opponents.     In  the  first  object 


'  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the 
Spartans,  in  which  th^  reject  the  claim 
of  the  Pisatans  to  preside  over  and  ad- 
minister the   Olympic  festival  (which 


had  been  their  ancient  privilege)  be- 
cause they  were  x^P^'''^  .^^^  ^o^  ^^  ^or 
the  task  (Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  2,  31) :  com- 
pare XA'P'TMcds  (Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5,  54). 
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they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  government  probably 
was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  entire  town.  In  the  second,  nothing  prevented  them 
from  succeeding  except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile 
Pausanias ;  an  accident,  which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan 
name  from  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political  massacre, 
over  and  above  the  lasting  odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself — 
by  breaking  up  an  ancient  autonomous  city,  which  had  shown 
no  act  of  overt  enmity,  and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its 
democratical  manifestations  as  to  receive  the  favourable 
criticism  of  judges  rather  disinclined  towards  democracy 
generally.*  Thirty  years  before,  when  Mantineia  had  con- 
quered certain  neighbouring  Arcadian  districts,  and  had  been 
at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve  them,  the  victorious 
Spartans  exacted  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  the  city 
to  its  original  district ; '  now,  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  partition  of  the  city  into  unfortified  villages, 
though  there  had  been  no  actual  war  preceding.  So  much 
had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as  Spartan  despotic  propensity, 
progressed  during  this  interval. 

The  general  language  of  Isokrat^s,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus' 
The  treat-  indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantineia  was 
Sa'^ir^*"'  only  the  most  stringent  among  a  series  of  severities, 
among"*  cxtcnded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  their 
^w  acts  of  whole  confederacy,  and  operating  upon  all  such  of  its 
mS^Sition,  members  as  gave  them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or 
by°s]^*Jto  niistrust.  During  the  ten  years  after  the  surrender 
y^J^^^'  of  Athens,  they  had  been  lords  of  the  Grecian 
allies.  world  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  a  power  never 

before  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state;  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  and  the  combination  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  and 
Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their  empire  at 
sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land.  At  length  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia  on  their  side  (at  the  price  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to 
dissolve  the  hostile  combination  against  them.  The  general 
autonomy,  of  which  they  were  the  authorised  interpreters, 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  separation  of  the  Boeotian  cities 


>  Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  2,  2.  •  Thucyd.  v.  8i. 

•  IsokratSs,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  c  133,  134,  146,  206 ;  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  123 ; 
Xcn.  HcUcn;  v.  2,  i-8 ;  Diodor.  xv.  5,  9-19. 
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from  Thebes,*  and  of  Corinth  from  Argos— being  noway 
intended  to  apply  to  the  relation  between  Sparta  and  her  allies. 
Having  thus  their  hands  free,  the  Lacedaemonians  applied 
themselves  to  raise  their  ascendency  on  land  to  the  point 
where  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Knidus,  and  even  to 
r^^in  as  much  as  possible  of  their  empire  at  sea.  To  bring 
back  a  dominion  such  as  that  of  the  Lysandrian  Harmosts 
and  Dekarchies,  and  to  reconstitute  a  local  oligarchy  of  their 
most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities  where  the 
government  had  been  somewhat  liberalised  during  the  recent 
period  of  war — ^was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incurred  the  condenmation  of  their 
fellow-citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta,  now  found  „ 

,  ^  Return  of 

the  season  convenient  for  soliciting  Spartan  inter-  Aephflo-u- 

r^ff*?"  exiles 

vention   to    procure  their  return.     It   was  in  this  in  the 
manner  that  a  body  of  exiled  political  leaders  from  dties,aspftiw 
Phlius — whose  great  merit  it  was  that  the  city  when  the  purp^ 
under  their  government  had  been  zealous  in  service  caseT*"" 
to  Sparta,  but  had  now  become  lukewarm  or  even       "** 
disaffected  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents— obtained  from  the 
Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authoritative  in  substance, 
addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the  exiles  should 
be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished  without  just  cause.' 
While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly  in  ascending  competition 
movement  on  land,  efforts  were  also  made  to  re-  Jl^th  sJSta 
establish  it  at  sea.    Several  of  the   Cyclades  and  den^^'sea. 
other  smaller  islands  were  again  rendered  tributary,  ^^j^ 
In  this  latter  sphere,  however,  Athens  became  her  g'^e'JSd?*' 
competitor.     Since  the  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  SSSme* 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  combined   with  the  confederacy, 
re-fortified   Peiraeus    and  its  Long  Walls — Athenian   com- 
merce   and    naval    power   had   been    reviving,   though   by 
slow  and  humble  steps.    Like  the  naval  force  of  England 
compared  with  France,  the  warlike  marine  of  Athens  rested 
upon  a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which  latter  hardly 
existed  at  all  in  Laconia     Sparta  had  no  seamen  except 
constrained  Helots  or  paid  foreigners  ;^  while  the  commerce 


*  Xen.  Hellcn.  v.  i,  35. 

'  XeiL  Hellen.  v,  2,  8-10. 

The  consequences  of  this  forced  return 


are  not  difficult  to  foresee;  they  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  3-12. 
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of  Peiraeus  both  required  and  maintained  a  numerous  population 
of  this  character.  The  harbour  of  Peiraeus  was  convenient 
in  respect  of  accommodation,  and  well-stocked  with  artisans 
— while  Laconia  had  few  artisans,  and  was  notoriously 
destitute  of  harbours.^  Accordingly  in 'this  maritime  com- 
petition, Athens  though  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
started  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  Sparta,  and  in  spite 
of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land,  was  enabled  to  com- 
pete with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  dependencies  among  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  iEgean.  To  these  latter,  who  had  no 
marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself)  required 
habitual  supplies  of  imported  com,  it  was  important  to  obtain 
both  access  to  Peiraeus  and  protection  from  the  Athenian 
triremes  against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who  showed  themselves 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  when  there  was  no  predominant 
maritime  state :  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peiraeus  was  often 
supplied  with  foreign  corn  from  the  Crimea,  through  the 
preference  shown  by  the  princes  of  Bosphorus  to  Athens,  at  a 
time  when  vessels  from  other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo.^ 
A  moderate  tribute  paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the 
tributary  island  greater  advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta — 
with  at  least  equal  protection.  Probably  the  influence  of 
Athens  over  these  islanders  was  farther  aided  by  the  fact, 
that  she  administered  the  festivals,  and  lent  out  the  funds,  of 
the  holy  temple  at  Delos.  We  know  by  inscriptions  re- 
maining, that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from  the 
temple  treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also 
by  the  island-cities  collectively — Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Siphnos,  Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dispensed 
these  loans  (or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians, 
named  annually  at  Athens.'  Moreover  these  islanders  rendered 
religious  homage  and  attendance  at  the  Delian  festivals,  and 
were  thus  brought  within  the  range  of  a  central  Athenian 
influence,  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  being 
strengthened  and  rendered  even  politically  important 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7. 

*  Isokrat^s,  Orat  xvii.  (Tn^zit.)  s. 

71- 
'  See  the  valuable  inscription  called 

the  Mannor  Sandvicense,  which  con- 
tains the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
annual  Amphiktyons  at  Delos,  from 
377-373  B-c. 


Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athe- 
ner,  voL  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  i ;  vol.  ii  p.  78 
sdq,f  ed.  2nd. 

The  list  of  cities  and  individuals  who 
borrowed  money  from  the  temple  is 
given  in  these  accounts,  together  with 
me  amount  of  interest  either  paid  by 
them,  or  remaining  in  arrear. 
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By  such  helps,  Athens  was  slowly  acquiring  to  herself  a 
second  maritime  confederacy,  which  we  shall  presently  find 
to  be  of  considerable  moment,  though  never  approaching  the 
grandeur  of  her  former  empire  :  so  that  in  the  year  380  B.C., 
when  Isokratfis  published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven 
years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  though  her  general 
power  was  still  slender  compared  with  the  overruling  might 
of  Sparta,*  yet  her  navy  had  already  made  such  progress,  that 
he  claims  for  her  the  right  of  taking  the  command  by  sea,  in 
that  crusade  which  he  strenuously  enforces,  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head  of  all  Greece,  against 
the  Asiatic  barbarians.^ 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas, Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  ideas  enter, 
surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  ;    and  that  2S?*of  the 
King  Agesipolis  and  other  leading  Spartans  en-  SSSJof 
couraged  the  scheme  of  a  fresh  Grecian  expedition  J^SStthe 
against  Asia,  in  compliance  with  propositions  from  S^'^J^i^^ 
some  disaffected    subjects   of  Artaxerxfis.*    Upon  S^SST^^ 
some  such  project  currently  discussed  though  never  ^^^S^ 
realised,  IsokratSs  probably  built  his  Panegyrical  i«»>^^- 
Oration,  composed  in  a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic  eloquence 
(380   RC),   to  stimulate   both   Sparta   and  Athens  in   the 
cause,  and  calling  on   both,  as  joint  chiefs  of  Greece,  to 
suspend  dissension  at  home  for  a  great  Pan-hellenic  manifes- 
tation against  the  common  enemy  abroad.    But  whatever 
ideas  of  this  kind  the  Spartan  leaders  may  have  entertained. 


'  This  is  the  description  which  Iso- 
kiat^  himself  gives  (Orat  xv.  (Per- 
matat)  s.  61)  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian 
world  when  he  published  his  Pane- 
fiyrical  Discourse — Srt  AcuecSm/ufrioi  fikr 

hrpdfrro/uv,  &c. 

*  The  Pan^yrical  Discourse  of  Iso- 
kratds,  the  date  of  it  being  pretty 
exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

He  particularly  notices  the  multipli- 
cation of  pirates,  and  the  competition 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  about 
tribute  from  the  islands  in  the  i^gean 
(s.  133).  Tls  yiip  tLy  roia^nris  Korturrd' 
<r*ms  iiriBvfi^^rtuVf  iv  f  Karawomiffrai 
fjuv  r^p  Bdkaeffeuf  Karixovtrif  weXTOMfToi 


8^  rh.s  v6\9is  iwra\afifidvowru  &C 
....  KaUrot  xph  "f^obs  pwru  kcI  h^i 

Ipyofs  iwix^tpMiPf  woXb  fiSiWoy  ^  robs 
pri<ri4ras  9a<rfio\oy9  7p,  ots  i^i6p 
iffruf  i\UiPf  dpwras  roirws  ftkv  M 
ffwufi6rriTa  rris  7^1  ifni  ytvpy^lp  Aiwy- 
Ka(ofjJpovs,  robs  8*  ^up^tu  81'  A^0o- 
via»  riis  X^P^  '^•^  A^*'  vKtlffrriP  abriis 
iffybp  99piopmrnUf  &c  (s.  151)* 

....  ''Xly  ii/uTs  (Athenians  and  Spar- 
tans) oidtfiUiuf  woio6fAt0a  wp6voiay,  aXXh 
W9pl  fi^PT&p  KvK\d9v»  p^i^mtf  kiar 
<pt<r$rirovfi€P,  rotrairas  9k  t6  xX%$os 
Kol  TTiXucadras  rb  fi4y€$os  Zvyi/Atis  o0ra»s 

Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  I,  12 
— 11^  f  ty  vjiffi^pM  awofixhrorras,  &c. 
3  Diodor.  xv.  9,  19. 
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their  attention  was  taken  off,  about  382  B.C.,  by  movements  in 
a  more  remote  region  of  the  Grecian  world,  which  led  to 
important  consequences. 

Since  the  year  414  B.C.  (when  the  Athenians  were  engaged 

in  the  siege  of  Syracuse),  we  have  heard  nothing 

Macedonia     either  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  of  the  Chalkidic 

dik«—         Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  adjoining 

S^cdoSian   Macedonia.   Down  to  that  year,  Athens  still  retained 

power  during  ^-  r   i_  '..'  •  •       ^.i. 

the  last  years  a  portiou  of  her  maritime  empire  in  those  regions, 
ponncsian  The  Platxans  were  still  in  possession  of  Ski6n6  (on 
the  isthmus  of  Pallfin^)  which  she  had  assigned  to 
them ;  while  the  Athenian  admiral  Euetion,  seconded  by 
many  hired  Thracians,  and  even  by  Perdikkas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, undertook  a  fruitless  siege  to  reconquer  Amphipolis  on 
the  Strymon.^  But  the  fatal  disaster  at  Syracuse  having 
disabled  Athens  from  maintaining  such  distant  interests,  they 
were  lost  to  her  along  with  her  remaining  empire — perhaps 
earlier ;  though  we  do  not  know  how.  At  the  same  time, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  greatly  increased  in  power;  partly,  we  may 
conceive,  from  the  helpless  condition  of  Athens — but  still 
more  from  the  abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus,  son  and 
successor  of  Perdikkas. 

The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  princes 
Perdikkas  seems  not  to  have  been  settled,  so  that  disputes  and 
fa"i^^''*'*"  bloodshed  took  place  at  the  death  of  several  of  them. 
abfiify  oTrfic  Moreover  there  were  distinct  tribes  of  Macedonians, 
latter.  ^j^^^  though  forming  part,  really  or  nominally,  of  the 

dominion  of  the  Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  separate  but  subordinate  princes  of  their 
own.  The  reign  of  Perdikkas  had  been  much  troubled  in 
this  manner.  In  the  first  instance,  he  had  stripped  his  own 
brother  Alketas  of  the  crown,^  who  appears,  (so  far  as  we  can 

*  ThucycL  vii.  9.  1  adverted  to  by  the  commentators.    Per 


•  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Gorgias, 
c  26,  p.  471  A. 

....  Oj  7€  (Archelatis  son  of  Per- 
dikkas) wpSnov  ftXv  rovTOP  ainhr  rhv 
i^trwArriv  K<d  0§7ov  (Alketas)  fjMraw^fA- 

%v  Tl§p9lKKas  abrhv  &^f(XcTO,  &c 
This  sUtement  of  Plato,   that   Per- 
dikkas   expelled    his    brother    Alketas 


haps  it  may  help  to  explain  the  chro- 
nological embarrassments  connected 
with  the  reign  of  Perdikkas,  the  years 
of  which  are  assigned  by  difrerent 
authors,  as  23,  28,  35,  40,  41.  See 
Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  HeUen.  ch.  iv.  p. 
222 — where  he  discusses  the  chronology 
of  the  Macedonian  kings :  also  Krebs, 
Lection.  Diodoreae,  p.  159. 
from   the    throne,    appears  not  to  be        There  are  no  means  of  determining 
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make  out)  to  have  bad  the  better  right  to  it;  next  be  had 
also  expelled  his  younger  brother  Pbilippus  from  bis  subor- 
dinate principality.  To  restore  Amyntas  the  son  of  Pbilippus 
was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian  prince  Sitalk^s,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with  Athens,  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  On  the  death  of 
Perdikkas  (about  413  B.c),  his  eldest  or  only  Intimate  son 
was  a  child  of  seven  years  old ;  but  bis  natural  son'  Arche- 
laus  was  of  mature  age  and  unscrupulous  ambition.  The 
dethroned  Alketas  was  yet  alive,  and  bad  now  considerable 
chance  of  re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne :  Archelaus, 
inviting  him  and  bis  son  under  pretence  that  he  would  himself 
bring  about  their  re-establishment,  slew  them  both  amidst 
the  intoxication  of  a  banquet  He  next  despatched  the  boy, 
his  legitimate  brother,  by  suffocating  him  in  a  well ;  and 
through  these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His  government 
however  was  so  energetic  and  able,  that  Macedonia  reached  a 
degree  of  military  power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  possessed.  His  troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified 
places,  were  much  increased  in  numbers ;  while  he  also  cut 
straight  roads  of  communication  between  the  various  portions 
of  his  territory — a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that 
time.®  Besides  such  improved  organization  (which  unfor- 
tunately we  are  not  permitted  to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus 
founded  a  splendid  periodical  Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Muses,^  and  maintained  cor- 
respondence with  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets  Euripides  and  Ag^athon,  as 
well  as  the  epic  poet  Choerilus,  to  visit  him  in  Macedonia, 
where  Euripides  especially  was  treated  with  distinguished 
favour  and  munificence,'  remaining  there  until  his  death  in 
406  or  405  B.C.    Archelaus  also  invited  Sokratfis,  who  de- 


when  the  reien  of  Perdikkas  began— 
nor  exactly,  when  it  ended.  We  know 
from  Thucydid^  that  he  was  king  in 
432,  and  in  414  B.C.  But  the  fact  of 
his  acquiring  the  crown  by  the  expulsion 
of  an  dder  brother,  renders  it  less  won- 
derful that  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
should  be  diflferentlv  stated  by  different 
authors;  though  these  authors  seem 
mostly  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Alexander,  without 
any  notice  of  Alketas. 


"  Thucyd.  i.  57 ;  ii.  97-100. 

*  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was  a 
female  slave  belonging  to  Alketas;  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  Puto  calls  Alketas 
99a"w6r7ir  koI  B^Tor  of  Archelaus 
(Plato,  Gorgias,  c  26,  p.  471  A.). 

»  Thucyd.    it     100.      6Ms    fWtias 

*  Arrian,  i.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

»  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  c  7, 
p.  53^  E- 
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clined  the  invitation — and  appears  to  have  shown  some  favour 
to  Plato.^  He  perished  in  the  same  year  as  Sokrat^  (399 
B.C.),  by  a  violent  death ;  two  Thessalian  youths,  Krateuas 
and  Hellanokrates,  together  with  a  Macedonian  named 
Dekamnichus,  being  his  assassins  during  a  hunting  party. 
The  two  first  were  youths  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached, 
but  whose  dignity  he  had  wounded  by  insulting  treatment 
and  non-performance  of  promises :  the  third  was  a  Mace- 
donian, who,  for  having  made  an  offensive  remark  upon  the 
bad  breath  of  Euripides,  had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of 
Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  flogged  for 
it.  Euripides  actually  caused  the  sentence  to  be  inflicted: 
but  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  his  death  that  Dekamnichus, 
who  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  affront,  found  the 
opportunity  of  taking  revenge  by  instigating  and  aiding 
the  assassins  of  Archelaus.^ 

These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
,    and  relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian  king  Arche- 

Contrastof       ,  ,At.  ..  •  tV..,^ 

Macedonia  laus  as  to  the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet  Eunpid^s, 
illustrate  the  political  contrast  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens.  The  government  of  the  former  is  one  wholly 
personal — dependent  on  the  passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and 
capacities,  of  the  king.  The  ambition  of  Archelaus  leads 
both  to  his  crimes  for  acquiring  the  throne,  and  to  his 
improved  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the  state  after- 
wards ;  his  admiration  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Athens  makes  him  sympathise  warmly  with  Euripid^,  and 
ensure  to  the  latter  personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive 
remark ;  his  appetites,  mingling  licence  with  insult,  end  by 
drawing  upon  him  personal  enemies  of  a  formidable  character. 
UEtaty  dest  moi — stands  marked  in  the  whole  series  of  pro- 


*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric  ii.  24 ;  Seneca, 
de  Benefidis,  v.  6 ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiv. 

17. 

'  See  the  statements,   unfortunately 

very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic  v.  8, 
10-13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  iL  c  5,  p.  141 
D),  while  mentioning  the  assassination 
of  Archelaus  by  his  irou8iK&,  represents 
the  motive  of  the  latter  differentlv  from 
AristoUe,  as  having  been  an  ambitious 
desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  throne. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  represents  Krateuas 


ally  in  a  hunting  party. 

htiB^liiwovs  itpSnor  clfrwv  8^  r^5  hprfit^ 
5ti  avr\>v  ^|^8»itc  fuumy&o'm  EhptwUp 
ry  iroiip-p*  6  9k  EhpiwiHris  4x9^4ifmp€p 
^MfTos  ri  abrov  tls  8v<r«^ciay  rov  ar6' 
futros  (Arist  PoL  L  c). 

Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  AristoUe 
as  one  among  the  examples  of  persons 
actually  scourged;  which  proves  that 
Euripides  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 


as  having  killed  Archelaus  unintention- 1  lege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 
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ceedings ;  the  personality  of  the  monarch  is  the  determining 
element.  Now  at  Athens,  no  such  element  exists.  There  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  no  easy  way  of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascend- 
ency of  an  energetic  chief  to  improve  the  military  organization 
— as  Athens  found  to  her  cost,  when  she  was  afterwards 
assailed  by  Philip,  the  successor  after  some  interval,  and  in 
many  respects  the  parallel,  of  Archelaus.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  personal  tastes,  nor  the  appetites,  of  any 
individual  Athenian,  count  as  active  causes  in  the  march  of 
public  affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the  established  law  and 
by  the  pronounced  sentiments  of  the  body  of  citizens.  How- 
ever gross  an  insult  might  have  been  offered  to  Euripidte  at 
Athens,  the  Dikasts  would  never  have  sentenced  that  the 
offender  should  be  handed  over  to  him  to  be  flogged  They 
would  have  inflicted  such  measure  of  punishment  as  the 
nature  of  the  wrong,  and  the  pre-existing  law,  appeared  to 
them  to  require.  Political  measures,  or  judicial  sentences,  at 
Athens,  might  be  well-  or  ill-judged :  but  at  any  rate,  they 
were  always  dictated  by  regard  to  a  known  law  and  to  the 
public  conceptions  entertained  of  state-interests,  state-dignity, 
and  state-obligations,  without  the  avowed  intrusion  of  any 
man's  personality.  To  Euripides — who  had  throughout  his 
whole  life  been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and  other  comic 
writers,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in  the  crowded 
theatre,  taunts  far  more  galling  than  what  is  ascribed  to 
Dekamnichus — ^the  contrast  must  have  been  indeed  striking, 
to  have  the  offender  made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed 
at  his  disposal,  by  order  of  his  new  patron.  And  it  is  little 
to  his  honour,  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege,  by  causing  the  punishment  to  be  really  adminis- 
tered ;  a  punishment  which  he  could  never  have  seen  inflicted, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  past  life,  upon  any  free  Athenian 
citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  Orestes  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child.  Succeeding 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  kings—****" 
Aeropus.    The  latter  however,  after  about  four  years,  A^pus, 
made  away  with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  j^^^^ 
for  two  years.     He  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  tionfrequrat. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Pausanias ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  only 
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one  year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas.* 
This  Amyntas  (chiefly  celebrated  as  the  father  of  Philip  and 
the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great),  though  akin  to  the 
royal  family,  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  attendant  of 
Aeropus,*  until  he  made  himself  king  by  putting  to  death 
Pausanias.'  He  reigned,  though  with  interruptions,  twenty- 
four  years  (393-369  B.C.) ;  years,  for  the  most  part,  of  trouble 
and  humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  occasional  exile  for 
himself  The  vigorous  military  organization  introduced  by 
Archelaus  appears  to  have  declined ;  while  the  frequent  de- 
thronements and  assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with 
Perdikkas  the  father  of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to 
Amyntas,  unhinged  the  central  authority  and  disunited  the 
various  portions  of  the  Macedonian  name;  which  naturally 
tended  to  separation,  and  could  only  be  held  together  by  a 
firm  hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to  the 
north,  north-east,  and  north-west,  by  warlike  bar- 
expeiied  barfan  tribes,  Thracian  and  lUyrian,  whose  invasions 
donia  by  the  wcrc  not  unfrequcnt  and  often  formidable.  Tempted 
makes  over  probably  by  the  unsettled  position  of  the  govern- 
s^-coLt  to  ment,  the  Illyrians  poured  in  upon  Amyntas  during 
thfan  con"      the  first  year  of  his  rc'ign :  perhaps  they  may  have 

'"^^^'  been  invited  by  other  princes  of  the  interior,*  and  at 
all  events  their  coming  would  operate  as  a  signal  for  malcon- 
tents to  declare  themselves.  Amyntas — having  only  acquired 
the  sceptre  a  few  months  before  by  assassinating  his  prede- 
cessor, and  having  little  hold  on  the  people — was  not  only 
unable  to  repel  them,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate 
Pella,  and  even  to  retire  from  Macedonia  altogether.  Des- 
pairing of  his  position,  he  made  over  to  the  Olynthians  a 
large  portion  of  the  neighbouring  territory — Lower  Macedonia 
or  the  coast  and  cities  round  the  Thermaic  Gulf.*    As  this 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  S^'Sg.  donians  called  Lynkestse  in  the  interior 

*  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  43 ;  Dexippos  country,  with  the  lUyrian  invaders — 
ap.  Syncell.  p.  263  ;  Justin,  vii.  4.  B.c.  423. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  89.  'ErcXc^a-c  8^  Aiichelaus  had  been  engaged  at  a 
KcJ  TUuMreuflas  6  r&p  MoicMpwp  /Boj'iAt^r,  more  recent  period  in  war  with  a  prince 
itycuptStU  {nth  *Aft6rrov  8((A^,  ip^as  of  the  interior  named  Arrhibseus — per- 
dyiavrStr  rV  8^  /Sa<rtA«lar  Kwriox'^  haps  the  same  person  (Aristot.  Polit 
•AfUJi^af,  &c  j  V.  8,  II). 

*  See  in  Thuc3rd-  iv.  II2 — the  rela-  !  •  Diodor.  xiv.  92;  xv.  10.  ^Kworfvohs 
tions  of  Arrhibseos,  prince  of  the  Mace-    8i  r^v  &f xV*  *OXvv9iois  iiiv  t^v  vmy- 
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cession  is  represented  to  have  been  made  at  the  moment  of 
his  distress  and  expatriation,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  it 
was  made  for  some  reciprocal  benefit  or  valuable  equivalent ; 
of  which  Amyntas  might  well  stand  in  need,  at  a  moment  of 
so  much  exigency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again  of  the 
Chalkidians  of  Olynthus,  and  the  confederacy  which  ^  ^ 
they  gradually  aggr^^ed  round  their  city  as  a  chanddians 
centre.  The  confederacy  seems  to  have  taken  its  ThSJ^e"*'. 
start  from  this  cession  of  Amyntas^or  rather,  to  ^kSSSi 
speak  more  properly,  from  his  abdication ;  for  the  SL^JT^ot 
cession  of  what  he  could  not  keep  was  of  compara-  wh«^^yn- 
tively  little  moment,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  tried  iwa^bifore 
to  resume  it  as  soon  as  he  acquired  strength.  The  oSmiSS^ 
effect  of  his  flight  was,  to  break  up  the  government  Si^rtLS* 
of  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia,  and  to  leave  the  ~°^«*«"«y- 
cities  therein  situated  defenceless  against  the  Illyrians,  or 
other  invaders  from  the  interior.  To  these  cities  the  only 
chance  of  security  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  org^anize  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter  a  confederacy  for  mutual  support  Among  all  the 
Greeks  on  that  coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
(so  they  had  proved  themselves  in  their  former  contentions 
against  Athens  when  at  the  summit  of  her  power)  as  well 
as  the  nearest,  were  the  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus.  These 
Olynthians  now  put  themselves  forward — took  into  their 
alliance  and  under  their  protection  the  smaller  towns  of  mari- 
time Macedonia  immediately  near  them — and  soon  extended 
their  confederacy  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  larger  towns  in 
this  region — including  even  Pella,  the  most  considerable  city 
of  the  country.*     As  they  began  this  enterprise  at  a  time 


tAp  *O\vp$it0V  hmpiriiraiUwov  mXX^iv  r^s 
ifi6pov  x<^i>  ^'^  ''^^  iiw6yytnrt¥  rris 
imrrov  Hvrwrrtlas,  &c. 

The  flight  of  Amvntas,  after  a  year's 
reign,  is  confirroea  by  Dexippus  ap. 
SyncelL  p.  263. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  12— "Ori  ftkf 
yitp  rmp  M  Bp^tf^f  luyitrrn  woXis  ''OAwk- 
ioSf  trx^thv  xdrrts  iwlarcurBt,  OZroi 
rmpvi\M9»p  wpoffiiydyorro  farip  &f,  ii^* 
fr€  roif  tdnois  Xf^*^^  r6funs  KaX  avfi" 
woKirt^ur  Ireira  9k  koI  rmv  fi§i(6pm¥ 


irpo<ri\a$6p  rirai.  *Eic  84  rodrov  ^cx«f* 
fniaap  icol  rks  rris  MoitcSoWar  w6\9is 
i\€v$§pov¥  kwh  'Kn^vrovy  rov  fituriKdws 
M€ue^6¥t0r,  'Eirc2  9k  tMiKowop  al  iy» 
yirara  ai^rwr,  rayb  koH  M  rks  ir6f^m 
Koi  fuiCovs  iwoptvorro'  lad  KortXtwofitv 
ilfitis  fx^^^'*'^  ^^  AXAos  re  iroAA&f,  ital 
U4xXay,  fpt9p  fieytarri  rAw  i¥  MomSorff 
w6\9tiv,  Kal  *Afi^aif  9k  aiv1faif6fM$a 
iLTOx^povrrd  re  4k  t&m  ir6\§ttv,  mU  9<rop 
oi/K  4icw9WTtaK6ra  ijifi  4k  wd4nis  Maicc8o- 
yfof. 

We  know  from  Diodoms  that  Am3m- 
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when  the  Illyrians  were  masters  of  the  country,  so  as  to  drive 
Amyntas  to  despair  and  flight,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must 
have  cost  them  serious  efforts,  not  without  great  danger  if 
they  failed.  We  may  also  be  sure  that  the  cities  themselves 
must  have  been  willing,  not  to  say  eager,  coadjutors  ;  just  as 
the  islanders  and  Asiatic  Greeks  clung  to  Athens  at  the  first 
formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  The  Olynthians  could 
have  had  no  means  of  conquering  even  the  less  considerable 
Macedonian  cities,  much  less  Pella,  by  force  and  against  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants. 

How  the  Illyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by  what 
Equal  and  stcps  the  Confederacy  was  got  together,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know.  Our  information  (unhappily 
very  brieO  comes  from  the  Akanthian  envoy  Klei- 
gen^s,  speaking  at  Sparta  about  ten  years  after- 
wards (B.C.  383),  and  describing  in  a  few  words  the 
f^'iJa^c^^  confederacy  as  it  then  stood.  But  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  this  witness — himself  hostile 
donian  dries.  ^^  Qlynthus  and  coming  to  solicit  Spartan  aid 
against  her — attests  emphatically ;  the  equal,  generous,  and 
brotherly  principles,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  framed  their 
scheme  from  the  beginning.  They  did  not  present  them- 
selves as  an  imperial  city  enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies, 
but  invited  each  separate  city  to  adopt  common  laws  and 
reciprocal  citizenship  with  Olynthus,  with  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, commercial  dealing,  and  landed  proprietorship. 
That  the  Macedonian  cities  near  the  sea  should  welcome  so 
liberal  a  proposition  as  this,  coming  from  the  most  powerful 
of  their  Grecian  neighbours,  cannot  at  all  surprise  us ;  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  Illyrian 
invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the  country.  They 
had  hitherto  always  been  subjects :  ^  their  cities  had  not  (like 
the  Greek  cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own  separate  autonomy 
within  its  own  walls :  the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by  the 
Olynthians,  was  one  of  freedom  in  exchange  for  their  past 
subjection  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  combined  with  a 


liberal  prin- 
ciples on 
wnich  the 
confederacy 
was  framed 
from^  the  bc- 

5 inning, 
xcepted 
wilUn 
the 
donian  and 
Greco-Mace- 


tas  fled  the  country  in  despair,  and 
ceded  a  large  proportion  at  least  of 
Lower  Macedonia  to  the  Olynthians. 
Accordingly  the  struggle,  between  the 
latter  and  Amyntas  (here  alluded  to), 


must  have  taken  place  when  he  came 
back  and  tried  to  resume  his  dominion. 
'  Xen.    Hellen.    v.    2,    12 — r^s  rift 
MoKcSoWaf  %6K9it  i\tv$€pow  iarh  *Afivy- 
Tow,  &c. :  compare  v.  2,  38. 
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fofce  adequate  to  pix)tect  them,  against  Ill}n4an  and  other  in- 
vaders. Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — ^Anthemus,  Therma, 
Chalastra,  Pella,  A16rus,  Pydna,  &c — may  have  contained, 
among  the  indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of 
domiciliated  Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition 
of  the  Olynthians  would  be  especially  acceptable. 

We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olynthus  was 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  maritime  cities. 
They  were  the  first  who  fraternised  as  voluntary  thianscx- 

tend  their 

partners  in  the  confederacy ;  which  the  Olynthians,  confederacy 
having  established  this  basis,  proceeded  to  enlarge  Grecian 
farther,  by  making  the  like  liberal  propositions  to  chaiiddic 
the  Greek  cities  in  their  neighbourhood.     Several  of  their  liberal 
these  latter  joined  voluntarily ;  others  were  afraid  leyerai  cities 
to  refuse ;  insomuch  that  the  confederacy  came  to  Si^  thdr 
include  a  considerable  number  of  Greeks — especially  ^"SJt'Jw 
Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Pall^n^,  and  oi!^r^t- 
commanding  the  road  of  communication  between  *™*' 
the  cities  within   Pall^n^   and   the  continent.      The  Olyn- 
thians carried  out  with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  professed 
principles  of  equal  and   intimate  partnership,   avoiding  all 
encroachment  or  offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  their 
own  city.    But  in  spite  of  this  liberal  procedure,  they  found 
among  their  Grecian  neighbours  obstructions  which  they  had 
not  experienced  from  the  Macedonian.     Each  of  the  Grecian 
cities  had  been  accustomed  to  its  own  town-autonomy  and 
separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar  laws  and  customs.     All 
of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of  distinct  political  life,  by 
one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  universal  instincts  of  the  Greek 
mind  ;  all  of  them  would  renounce  it  with  reluctance,  even  on 
consenting  to  enter  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  with  its  gene- 
rous promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its  manifest  advan- 
tages ;    and   there  were   even  some  who,   disdaining  every 
prospective  consideration,  refused  to  change  their  condition 
at  all  except  at  the  point  of  the  sword 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  largest 
cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  and 
therefore  the  least  iinable  to  stand  alone.  To  these  the 
Olynthians  did  not  make  application,  until  they  had  already 
attracted  within  their  confederacy  a  considerable  number  of 
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other  Grecian  as  well  as  Macedonian  cities.  They  then  in- 
Akanthus  vitcd  Akanthus  and  Apollonia  to  come  in,  upon  the 
Ionia  resist  Same  tcrms  of  equal  union  and  fellow-citizenship. 
tionf^iStyn-  The  proposition  being  declined,  they  sent  a  second 
naces.  They  message  intimating  that,  unless  it  were  accepted 
si«tfton  b-  within  a  certain  time,  they  would  enforce  it  by  com- 
againsther.  pulsory  mcasurcs.  So  powerful  already  was  the 
military  force  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  incompetent  to  resist  without  foreign  aid, 
dispatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  set  forth  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  and  to  solicit  intervention 
against  Olynthus. 

Their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  B.C.  383,  when  the 

Spartans,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  Mantinela 
iaeS«»€s  into  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were  in  the  full  swing 
thian  envoy   of  powcr  over  Pelopouuesus — and  when   they  had 

also  dissolved  the  Boeotian  federation,  placing  har- 
mosts  in  Platsea  and  Thespiae  as  checks  upon  any  movement 
of  Thebes.  The  Akanthian  Kleigen^s,  addressing  himself  to 
the  assembly  of  Spartans  and  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  recent  growth  and  prospective  tendencies  of 
Olynthus,  invoking  the  interference  of  Sparta  against  that 
city.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  (he  said)  already  comprised 
many  cities,  small  and  great,  Greek  as  well  as  Macedonian — 
Amyntas  having  lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military  power,  even 
at  present  great,  was  growing  every  day.^  The  territory, 
comprising  a  large  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain 
a  numerous  population.  Wood  for  ship-building*  was  close 
at  hand,  while  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  confederate  cities 
ensured  a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a  steady  revenue  from 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14. 

The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  is 
given  in  Xenophon  as  800  hoplites — a 
far  greater  number  of  peltasts — and 
1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  Akan- 
thus and  Apollonia  joined  the  confe- 
deracy. It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Mitford  and  others,  that  these  numbers, 
as  they  here  stand,  must  be  decidedly 
smaller  than  the  reality.  But  we  have 
no  means  of  correction  open  to  us.  Mr. 
Mitford's  suggestion  of  0000  hoplites  in 
place  of  800  rests  upon  no  authority. 

Demosthenes  states  that  Olynthus  by 


herself,  and  before  she  had  brought  all 
the  Chalkidians  into  confederacy  {olhru 
XakKiB4o)y  wdyroty  tis  %r  <rvvt^Kiirii4vt»v — 
De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75,  p.  425)  possessed 
400  horsemen,  and  a  citizen  population 
of  5000 ;  no  more  than  this  (he  says) 
at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
attacked  them.  The  historical  state- 
ments of  the  great  orator,  for  a  time 
which  nearly  coincides  with  his  own 
birth,  are  to  be  received  with  caution. 

'  Compare  Boeckh,  PubHc  Economy 
of  Athens,  p.  54,  s.  100,  £ng.  Tr. 
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custom-duties.    The  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes  would  be 
easily  kept  in  willing  dependence,  and  would  thus  augment 
the  military  force  of  Olynthus ;  even  the  gold  mines  of  Mount 
Pangseus  would  speedily  come  within  her  assured  reach.   "  All 
that  I  now  tell  you  (such  was  the  substance  of  his  speech)  is 
matter  of  public  talk  among  the  Olynthian  people,  who  are 
full  of  hope  and  confidence.     How  can  you  Spartans,  who  are 
taking  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Boeotian 
cities,^  permit  the  aggregation  of  so  much  more  formidable  a 
power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Olynthus  ?    Envoys 
have  already  been  sent  thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes — 
and  the  Olynthians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in 
return,  for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities ;  hence  your 
enemies  will  derive  a  large  additional  force.    We  of  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the 
confederacy  voluntarily,  have  received  notice  that,  if  we  per- 
sist, they  will  constrain  us.    Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain 
our  paternal  laws  and  customs,  continuing  as  a  city  by  our- 
selves.*   But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid  from  you,  we  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  joining  them — as  several  other  cities 
have  already  done,  from  not  daring  to  refuse ;  cities,  who 
would  have  sent  envoys  along  with  us,  had  they  not  been 
afraid  of  offending  the  Olynthians.    These  cities,  if  you  inter- 
fere forthwith,  and  with  a  powerful  force,  will  now  revolt  from 
the  new  confederacy.    But  if  you  postpone  your  interference, 
and  allow  time  for  the  confederacy  to  work,  their  sentiments 
will  soon  alter.    They  will  come  to  be   knit  together  in 
attached  unity,  by  the  co-burgership,  the  intermarriage,  and 
the  reciprocity  of  landed  possessions,  which  have  already 
been  enacted  prospectively.    All  of  them  will  become  con- 
vinced that  they  have  a  common  interest  both  in  belonging  to, 
and  in  strengthening  the  confederacy — just  as  the  Arcadians, 
when  they  follow  you,  Spartans,  as  allies,  are  not  only  enabled 
to  preserve  their  own  property,  but  also  to  plunder  others. 
If,  by  your  delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the  confederacy 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  i6.    'Ewo^<raT€ 

wo\b  Zk  fulioyos  itBpoiCofUyris  9vydfit»$ 
I  translate  here  the  substance  of  the 


speech,  not  the  exact  words. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14.  *H/*e?s  8i, 
i  iyBpts  AoKtHaifiSvioi,  fiov\6fitOa  fiir 
T015  warplois  r6ftois  xp^^^i^h  f^^  abro' 
iroAiToi  f  trcu*  *l  yArroi  fiii  fioffO^trti  rif^ 
iivdyKri  KaH  ^/utr  /act*  iKtlpvp  ylyptffBat. 
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should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently  find  it  not 
so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolve."  ^ 

This  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in  more 

than  one  respect  Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy, 
Amyntasat    it  is  the  bcst  of  all  tcstimonics  to  the  liberal  and 

comprehensive  spirit  in  which  the  Olynthians  were 
acting.  They  are  accused — not  of  injustice,  nor  of  selfish 
ambition,  nor  of  degrading  those  around  them — but,  literally, 
of  organizing  a  new  partnership  on  principles  too  generous 
and  too  seductive  :  of  gently  superseding,  instead  of  violently 
breaking  down,  the  barriers,  between  the  various  cities,  by 
reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  family  among  the  citizens  of 
each ;  of  uniting  them  all  into  a  new  political  aggregate,  in 
which  not  only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.  The  advantage,  both  in  security 
and  in  power,  accruing  prospectively  to  all,  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted by  the  orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his  argument. 
*'  Make  haste  and  break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impresses 
upon  Sparta)  before  its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confederates 
may  never  taste  it  nor  find  out  how  good  it  is  ;  for  if  they  do 
you  will  not  prevail  on  them  to  forego  it"  By  implication, 
he  also  admits — and  he  says  nothing  tending  even  to  raise  a 
doubt — that  the  cities  which  he  represents,  Akanthus  and 
Apollonia,  would  share  along  with  the  rest  in  this  same 
benefit  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct  was  nevertheless 
predominant — "  We  wish  to  preserve  our  paternal  laws,  and 
to  be  a  city  by  ourselves."  Thus  nakedly  is  the  objection 
stated  ;  when  the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus  should 
lose  its  freedom  and  become  subject  to  an  imperial  city  like 
Athens — but  whether  it  should  become  a  free  and  equal 
member  of  a  larger  political  aggregate,  cemented  by  every 
tie  which  could  make  union  secure,  profitable,  and  dignified. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  perfectly  the  orator  is  conscious 
that  this  repugnance,  though  at  the  moment  preponderant. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  18.    Au  7*  /liir  |  atvi  wap*  iwiikais^  hs  i^fi^tv/id- 


ifiias  KcU  T<^c  ctS^rai,  &St  V  ttprfiKOfitr 
i^yofur  fitydkiiy  oStroy,  othro^  9vaini\cu- 
ffr6i  Tis  iffritf  al  yhp  HKOvcai  ruv  'ir6\9w 
r^s  ToXiTcfas  icoi»'»voG(rai,  a^rcu, 
&r  Ti  IS»<r(v  ianiiraXoy,  rax^  6.wo<rHf 
trorrai'  tt  /i4rrot  <rv'yicXct<r0^(roy* 
rai  rats  re  iitiyafiiats  Kal  iyxr^i- 


vot  tlal — Kal  yy^fforratf  Srt  fitrii 
r&y  Kparoiyrofy  €»f<r6oi  iccpSa- 
\4oy  iffrly,  &tnrtp  "ApKoBts,  tray  fM0* 
Ofi&y  tuffif  rd  re  avr&y  tr^iowri,  icol  rk 
iwSrpta  kpwd(owrty — )f<r«f  oHk^V 
i/ioiws  €(/\vra  tffrau 
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was  nevertheless  essentially  transitory,  and  would  give  place 
to  attachment  when  the  union  became  to  be  felt  as  a  reality  ; 
and  how  eagerly  he  appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in 
clenching  the  repugnance,  while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her, 
not  for  any  beneficial  or  Pan-hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  her  own  dominion,  which  required  that  the  Grecian 
world  should  be,  as  it  were,  pulverised  into  minute,  self-acting, 
atoms,  without  cohesion — so  that  each  city,  or  each  village, 
while  protected  against  subjection  to  any  other,  should  far- 
ther be  prevented  from  equal  political  union  or  fusion  with 
any  other ;  being  thus  more  completely  helpless  and  depen- 
dent in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  but  also 
from  the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas,  that  envoys 
reached  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  It  seems 
that  Amyntas,  after  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and 
made  his  cession  to  the  Olynthians,  had  obtained  some  aid 
from  Thessaly  and  tried  to  reinstate  himself  by  force.  In 
this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being  defeated  by  the  Olynthians^ 
Indeed  we  find  another  person  named  Argaeus,  mentioned  as 
competitor  for  the  Macedonian  sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for 
two  years.^ 

After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the   Lacedaemonians  first 
declared  their  own  readiness  to  comply  with  the  TheLacedae- 
prayer,  and  to  put  down  Olynthus  :  next,  they  sub-  SSJ^n^** 
mitted  the  same  point  to  the  vote  of  the  assembled  ^^^^^ 
allies.^    Among  these  latter,  there  was  no  genuine  ^^^^ 
antipathy  against  the  Olynthians,  such  as  that  which  o'ynt**"*- 
had  prevailed  against  Athens  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
in  the  synod  then  held  at  Sparta.     But  the  power  of.  Sparta 
over  her  allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had  been  then. 
Most  of  their  cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent  upon 
her  support  for  authority  over  their  fellow-citizens ;  moreover 
the  recent  events  in  Bceotia  and  at  Mantineia  had  operated 
as  a  serious  intimidation.     Anxiety  to 'keep  the  favour  of 
Sparta  was    accordingly  paramount,   so  that  most  of   the 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  92  ;  xv.  19. 

Demosthen^  sp^iks  of  Amyntas  as 
having  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom 
by  the  Thessalians  (cont.  Aristokrat  c. 
29*  p.  657).  If  this  be  historically 
correct,   it  most  be  referred  to  some 


subsequent  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Thessalians ;  perhaps  to 
the  time  when  Jason  of  Pherae  acquired 
dominion  over  Macedonia  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  11). 
*  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  xlviii. 
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speakers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  votes,  declared  for  the  war,* 
and  a  combined  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  voted  to  be 
raised. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  proportional  contingent  was 
assessed  upon  each  confederate ;  combined  with  the  proviso, 
now  added  for  the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money 
instead  of  men,  at  the  rate  of  three  iEginaean  oboli  (half  an 
iEginaean  drachma)  for  each  hoplite.  A  cavalry-soldier,  to 
those  cities  which  furnished  such,  was  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  four  hoplites ;  a  hoplite,  as  equivalent  to  two  peltasts ;  or 
pecuniary  contribution  on  the  same  scale.  All  cities  in  default 
were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  one  stater  (four  drachmae)  per 
day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent ;  the  forfeit  to  be  enforced  by 
Sparta.*  Such  licensed  substitution  of  pecuniary  payment 
for  personal  service,  is  the  same  as  I  have  already  described 
to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in  the  confederacy 
of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.'  It  was  a  system 
not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the  Spartan 
allies,  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike  than  those 
of  Athens.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  leading  state ;  and  the  tendency  becomes  here 
manifest,  to  sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public  resolution, 
that  increased  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  which  had  already 
grown  up  in  practice. 

The  Akanthian  envoys,  while  expressing  their  satisfaction 
Anxiety  of  with  the  votc  just  passcd,  intimated  that  the  muster 
thu^saor  o(  these  numerous  contingents  would  occupy  some 
l"mSn!The  time,  and  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  instant 
d^^lT"  intervention,  even  with  a  small  force  ;  before  the 
orjiitSSi'^t  Olynthians  could  find  time  to  get  their  plans  actually 
SSS'forMas  '^  work  or  appreciated  by  the  surrounding  cities.  A 
^y.^fie'  nioderate  Lacedaemonian  force  (they  said),  if  dis- 
SJw^uic  patched  forthwith,  would  not  only  keep  those  who 
Olynthians.  jjj^^j  refused  to  join  Olynthus,  steady  to  their  refu- 
sal, but  also  induce  others,  who  had  joined  reluctantly,  to 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  20.    *Ek  ro6rov  '  to  two  peltasts,  in  reference  to  a  Lace- 
fiJyroif  woJO^l  fi^v  ^vnrf6p*vov  arpwrikr    daemonian  muster-roll  of  a  few  years 


irotcti',  ftdkurra  8i  ol  fiov\6nM¥0i  AcuccSoi 

fiorlots  x<V^C**^^^  &^ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21,  22. 

Diodonis  (xv.  31)  mentions  the  fact        '  See  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History, 
that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned  equivalent 


afterwards ;  but  it  must  have  been 
equally  necessary  to  fix  the  proportion 
on  the  present  occasion. 
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revolt  Accordingly  the  Ephors  appointed  Eudamidas  at 
once,  assigning  to  him  2000  hopiites — Neodamod£s  (or  en- 
franchised Helots),  Perioeki,  and  Skiritae  or  Arcadian  borderers. 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for  haste,  that  they 
would  not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the  whole  of  this 
moderate  force.  He  was  put  in  march  immediately,  with 
such  as  were  ready ;  while  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  left 
behind  to  collect  the  remainder  and  follow  him.  And  it  seems 
that  the  Akanthians  judged  correctly.  For  Eudamidas, 
arriving  in  Thrace  after  a  rapid  march,  though  he  was  unable 
to  contend  against  the  Olynthians  in  the  field,  yet  induced 
Potidaea  to  revolt  from  them,  and  was  able  to  defend  those 
cities,  such  as  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  which  resolutely 
stood  aloof.^  Amyntas  brought  a  force  to  co-operate  with 
him. 

The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phoebidas  was  productive  of 
consequences  no  less  momentous  than  unexpected.  Phcebidas, 
The  direct  line  from  Peloponnesus  to  Olynthus  lay  EiSdiSiidL, 
through  the  Theban  territory ;  a  passage  which  th^  wSfto'JS^ 
Thebans,  whatever  might  have  been  their  wishes,  foJ^^tSi 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  refuse,  though  they  had  jSShis'** 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Olynthus,^  and  though  fe^"*He 
proclamation  was   made  that  no  Theban  citizens  {h^SJhthe 
should  join  the  Lacedaemonian  force.     Eudamidas,  H^Ji^JJIf" 
having  departed  at  a  moment's  notice,  passed  through  nearXhebcs. 
Boeotia  without  a  halt  in   his  way  to  Thrace.     But  it  was 
known  that  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  presently  to  follow; 
and   upon  this  fact  the    philo-Laconian    party  in    Thebes 
organised  a  conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso-Theban 
feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Phoebidas,  that  he 
should  co-operate  with  them  in  any  party  movement  which 
they  might  find  opportunity  of  executing;®  and  when  he 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  24 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
21. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  27-34. 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
(xv.  20),  and  substantially  that  of  Plu- 
tarch (AgesiL  c  24),  who  intimates  that 
it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time. 
And  it  appears  to  me  more  probable 
than  the  representation  of  Xenophon — 
that  the  first  idea  arose  when  Phoebidas 


was  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and 
that  the  Spartan  leader  was  persuaded 
by  Leontiad6s  to  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  behaviour  of  Age- 
silaus and  of  the  Ephors  after  the  fact, 
is  like  that  of  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously contemplated  the  possibility  of 
it.  But  the  original  suggestion  must 
have  come  from  the  Theban  faction 
themselves. 
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halted  with  his  detachment  near  the  gymnasium  a  little 
Conspiracy  way  without  the  walls,  they  concerted  matters  as 
SL^and'thi  well  with  him  as  among  themselves.  Leontiad^s, 
nilllriJ^Tin  Hypates,  and  Archias,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
StJay^th?  in  Thebes  favourable  to  Sparta ;  a  party  decidedly 
dtedeUo  ^^  minority,  yet  still  powerful,  and  at  this  moment 
Phojbidas.  g^  Strengthened  by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of 
the  Spartan  name,  that  Leontiad^s  himself  was  one  of  the 
polemarchs  of  the  city.  Of  the  anti-Spartan,  or  predominant 
sentiment  in  Thebes, — which  included  most  of  the  wealthy 
and  active  citizens,  those  who  came  successively  into  office 
as  hipparchs  or  generals  of  the  cavalry^ — the  leaders  were 
Ismenias  and  Androkleides.  The  former  especially,  the  fore- 
most as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the  late  war  against  Sparta, 
was  now  in  office  as  Polemarch,  conjointly  with  his  rival 
Leontiades. 

While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof  from 
Phcebidas,  Leontiades  assiduously  courted  him  and  gaiiled 
his  confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thesmophoria,*  a  reli- 
gious festival  celebrated  by  the  women  apart  from  the  men, 
during  which  the  acropolis  or  Kadmeia  was  consecrated  to 
their  exclusive  use — Phoebidas,  affecting  to  have  concluded 
his  halt,  put  himself  in  march  to  proceed  as  if  towards 
Thrace ;  seemingly   rounding  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but   not 

*  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  c.  5,  nians,  enforcing  the  peace  of  Antal- 
p.  578  B.)  states  that  most  of  these  kidas,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Boeotian 
generals  of  cavalry  (twv  ivTrapxriK^Tooy    federation. 

vofxlfiws)  were  afterwards  in  exile  with        '  The    rhetor    Aristeides    (Or.    xix. 
Pelopidas  at  Athens.  Eleusin.  p.  452   Cant.  ;  p.  419  Dind.) 

We  have  little  or  no  information  states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seized 
respecting  the  government  of  Thebes,  during  the  Pythian  festival.  This  festi- 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  ■  val  would  take  place,  July  or  August, 
moment  a  liberalised  oligarchy.  There  ,  382  B.C. ;  near  the  beginning  of  the 
was  a  senate,  and  two  Polemarchs  (per-  third  year  of  the  (99th)  Olympiad.  See 
haps  the  Polemarchs  may  have  been  '  above  in  this  History,  Ck.  liv.  Re- 
more,  than  two  in  all,  though  the  words  |  specting  the  year  and  month  in  which 
of  Xenophon  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  the  Pythian  festival  was  held,  there  is  a 
ofi/y  two) — and  there  seems  also  to  have  ^  difference  of  opinion  among  commenta- 
been  a  civil  magistrate,  chosen  by  lot  ,  tors.  I  agree  with  those  who  assign  it 
{6  Kvatfiia-Tos  dpx<»y)  and  renewed  an-  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  Olympic 
nually,  whose  office  was  marked  by  his  year.  And  the  date  of  the  march  of 
constantly  having  in  his  possession  the  ,  Phcebidas  would  perfecUy  harmonise 
sacred  spear  of  state  (rh ^€phv^6pv)  and    with  this  supposition. 


the  city-seal  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr. 
c-  3'.  P-  597— B— C). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  recol- 


Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about 
the  Pythian  festival  as  being  in  course 
of    celebration    when    Phoebidas    was 


lected,    there   were    no    such    officers  \  encamped  near  Thebes  ;  for  it  had  no 
as  Boeotarchs  ;    since  the    Lacedaemp-  |  particular  reference  to  Thebes. 
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going  into  it.  *  The  Senate  was  actually  assembled  in  the 
portico  of  the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer's  Theoppos- 
noon  had  driven  every  one  out  of  the  streets,  when  LS>*«wd£" 
Leontiad^,  stealing  away  from  the  Senate,  hastened  S^i!^^ 
on   horseback  to  overtake    Phcebidas,   caused   him  ^iS?**" 
to  face  about,  and  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians  J^SSw^^e 
straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia;  the  gates  of  which  as  g!2u^*°" 
well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his  order  ^^"^ 
as  Polemarch.    There  were  not  only  no  citizens  in  the  ^a*!"**"- 
streets,  but  none  even  in  the  Kadmeia ;  no  male  person  being 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria  ;  so 
that  Phcebidas  and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia 
without  the  smallest  opposition.     At  the  same  time  they 
became  possessed  of  an  acquisition  of  hardly  less  importance 
— the  persons  of  all  the  assembled  Theban  women  ;  who 
served  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission,  however  reluctant, 
of  the  citizens  in  the  town  below.     Leontiad^s   handed  to 
Phcebidas  the  key  of  the  gates,  and  then  descended  into  the 
town,  giving  orders  that  no  man  should  go  up  without  his 
order.* 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the  occu- 
pation of  the  acropolis  by  Phcebidas.     Before  any  Leontiadas 
deliberation  could  be  taken  among   the  senators,  s^SSc,*tid* 
Leontiadfis  came  down  to  resume  his  seat.     The  SSS^VdopT- 
lochages  and  armed  citizens  of  his  party,  to  whom  f^^^  ** 
he  had  previously  given  orders,  stood  close  at  hand,  {gj^^^^go 
•'  Senators  (said  he),  be  not  intimidated  by  the  news  ^^  **^'- 
that  the  Spartans  are   in    the  Kadmeia;   for   they  assure 
us  that  they  have  no  hostile  purpose  against  any  one  who 
does  not  court  war  against  them.      But   I,  as   Polemarch, 
am  empowered  by  law  to  seize  any  one  whose  behaviour  is 
manifestly  and  capitally  criminal.    Accordingly  I  seize  this 
man  Ismenias,  as  the  great  inflamer  of  war.     Come  forward, 
captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  carry  him  off 
where  your  orders  direct."     Ismenias  was  accordingly  seized 
and  hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Kadmeia  ;  while  the 
senators,  thunderstruck  and  overawed,  offered  no  resistance. 
Such  of  them  as  were  partisans  of  the  arrested  polemarch,  and 
many  even  of  the  more  neutral  members,  left  the   Senate 


■  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  28,  29. 
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and  went  home,  thankful  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Three 
hundred  of  them,  including  Androkleidas,  Pelopidas,  Mellon, 
and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary  exile  to  Athens  :  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now  composed  of  few  or 
none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans,  passed  a  vote  formally 
dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing  a  new  polemarch  in  his 
place.^ 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismenias  forms 
Phocbidas  in  ^  worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of  Theramen^s 
theKadincia  by  Kritias,*  twenty-two  years  before,  in  the  Senate 

—terror  and        /•ai-ii*t' 

^bn^ionat  of  Athens  Under  the  Thirty.  Terror-striking  in  itself, 
it  was  probably  accompanied  by  similar  deeds  of 
force  against  others  of  the  same  party.  The  sudden  explosion 
and  complete  success  of  the  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the 
Executive  Chief  himself,  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conspi- 
rators— the  presence  of  Phcebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a 
compliant  Senate  in  the  town — the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias 
and  all  his  leading  partisans — were  more  than  sufficient  to 
crush  all  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens ;  whose 
first  anxiety  probably  was,  to  extricate  their  wives  and 
daughters  from  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
Kadmeia.  Having  such  a  price  to  offer,  Leontiad^s  would 
extort  submission  the  more  easily,  and  would  probably  pro- 
cure a  vote  of  the  people  ratifying  the  new  regime,  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  continued  occupation  of  the  acropolis.  Having 
accomplished  the  first  settlement  of  his  authority,  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known  the  fact  that  "  order 
reigned  "  at  Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the  revolu- 
Mixcd  feel-  ^^on  at  Thebcs  had  been  received  at  Sparta  with  the 
s^u—  greatest  surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
S^'orST'  shame  and  satisfaction.  Everywhere  throughout 
s^rt^""'^  Greece,  probably,  it  excited  a  greater  sensation  than 
interests.  ^ny  cvent  since  the  battle  of  ^EgospotamL  Tried 
by  the  recognised  public  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious 
iniquity,  for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence. 
It  was  even  worse  than  the  surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  admitted  of  the  partial 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  30,  31. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3.     See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  kv. 
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excuse  that  war  wa£|  at  any  rate  impending ;  whereas  in  this 
case,  the  Thebans  had  neither  done  nor  threatened  anything 
to  violate  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  It  stood  condemned  by 
the  indignant  sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  testified 
even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  ^  himself.  But  it  was 
at  the  same  time  an  immense  accession  to  Spartan  power. 
It  had  been  achieved  with  pre-eminent  skill  and  success  ;  and 
Phoebidas  might  well  claim  to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most 
important  blow  since  iEgospotami,  relieving  her  from  one  of 
her  two  really  formidable  enemies.* 

Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation,  both  Di^icasure 
with  the  Epbors  and  the  citizens  generally.    Every  i'J[*^' 
one  was  glad  to  throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  the  JSi'tfSS^t 
proceeding,  and  to  denounce  him  as  having  acted  ^^^^" 
without  orders.    Even  the  Ephors,  who  had  secretly  ***^*~**  **^- 
authorized  him  beforehand  to  co-operate  generally  with  the 
faction  at  Thebes,  having  doubtless  never  given  any  specific 
instructions,  now  indignantly  disavowed  him.    Agesilaus  alone 
stood    forward   in   his   defence,   contending  that    the   only 
question  was,  whether  his  proceeding  at  Thebes  had  been 
injurious  or  beneficial  to  Sparta.     If  the  former,  he  merited 
punishment ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  always  lawful  to  render  ser- 
vice, even  impromptu  and  without  previous  orders. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful  For 
every  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  the  act  was  in 
itself;  and  felt  it  still  more,  when  Leontiad^s  reached  the 
city,  humble  in  solicitation  as  well  as  profuse  in  promise.  In 
his  speech  addressed  to  the  assembled  Ephors  and  Senate, 
he  first  reminded  them  how  hostile  Thebes  had  hitherto  been 
to  them,  under  Ismenias  and  the  party  just  put  down — and 
how  constantly  they  had  been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Thebes 


^  Xen.  Helleii.  V.  4,  i. 

'  It  is  curious  that  Xenophon,  treat- 
ing Phoebidas  as  a  man  more  wann- 
hearted  than  wise,  speaks  of  him  as  if 
he  had  rendered  no  real  sendee  to 
Sparta  by  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia 
(v.  2,  28).  The  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  Xenophon  wrote  his  history  at  a 
later  period,  after  the  defeat  at  Leuk- 
tra  and  the  downfall  of  Sparta ;  which 
downfall  was  brought  about  by  the  re- 
action   against    her    overweening    and 


oppressive  dominion,  especially  after 
the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia — or  (in  the 
pious  creed  of  Xenophon)  by  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  winch  such 
iniquity  drew  down  upon  her  (v.  4,  i). 
In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  made  out 
that  Phoebidas  had  not  acted  with  true 
wisdom,  and  that  he  had  done  his 
country  more  harm  than  good ;  a  criti- 
cism which  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
man  advanced,  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
itself,  or  during  the  three  yeaw  after  it 
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cide  that 
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same  time 
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should  reconstitute  by  force  the  Boeotian  federation.  "  Now 
(added  he)  your  fears  may  be  at  an  end :  only  take 
as  good  care  to  uphold  our  government,  as  we  shall 
take  to  obey  your  orders.  For  the  future,  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a  short  dispatch, 
to  get  every  service  which  you  require."  ^  It  was 
resolved  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  instance  of 
Agesilaus,  to  retain  their  garrison  now  in  the  Kad- 
meia, to  uphold  Leontiad^s  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  government  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon  his 
trial.  Yet  they  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to 
the  opinion  of  Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Phoebidas, 
dismissed  him  from  his  command,  and  even  condemned  him 
to  a  fine.  The  fine,  however,  most  probably  was  never 
exacted ;  for  we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  after- 
wards that  the  displeasure  against  Phoebidas,  if  at  first  genuine, 
was  certainly  of  no  long  continuance. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same  time  condemn 
ThcLacedas-  Phccbidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia — has  been  noted 
Siu"irT.!me.  ^s  a  gross  contradiction.  Nevertheless  we  ought  not 
"ri^eVandTput  ^^  forget,  that  had  they  evacuated  the  Kadmeia,  the 
qufty^'^th?]"  party  of  Leontiad^s  at  Thebes,  which  had  compro- 
proceediug.  ^iscd  itsclf  for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggran- 
dizement, would  have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed.  The 
like  excuse,  if  excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to 
their  treatment  of  Ismenias ;  whom  they  put  upon  his  trial 
at  Thebes,  before  a  court  consisting  of  three  Lacedaemonian 
commissioners,  and  one  from  each  allied  city.  He  was  accused, 
probably  by  Leontiad^s  and  his  other  enemies,  of  having 
entered  into  friendship  and  conspiracy  with  the  Persian  king 
to  the  detriment  of  Greece  * — of  having  partaken  in  the  Per- 
sian funds  brought  into  Greece  by  Timokrat^s  the  Rhodian — 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  34. 

Ka\  ifi€7s  7f  (says  Leontiad6s  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  Ephors)  r6rt  fi^y  itl 
irpofftix^Tt  rhy  vovv^  v6r%  iucovvtaSf 
0M(ofi4rovs  abrohs  r^r  Boiotriay  6^*  av- 
Toij  c7vai*  yvy  8*,  iirtl  T<£8f  ir^pcucrat, 
oh9^y  tfMS  8ci  ^^ovt  <po$t7<rBcu'  ix\* 

•witna  wpdrrtaOai,  Struy  ^v  8^<r0c — iky, 
&<nr€o  iifuTs  6ft£y,  ofhct  teal  ififis  iifioiy, 

XenopW>n  mentions  the   displeasure 


of  the  Ephors  and  the  Spartans  gene- 
rally against  Phoebidas  (xa^tirAs  l^x^yras 
T^  ♦oijSiSf ),  but  not  the  fine,  which  is 
certified  by  Diodorus  (xv.  20),  by  Plu- 
tarch (Pelopidas,  c  6,  and  De  Genio 
Socratis,  p.  576  A),  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Pelopid.  c.  i). 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35  ;  Plutarch, 
De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  576  A.  Plutarch 
in  another  place  (Pelopid.  c  5)  repre- 
sents Ismemas  as  having  been  conveyed 
to  Sparta  and  tried  there. 
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and  of  being  the  real  author  of  that  war  which  had  disturbed 
Greece  from  395  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  After 
an  unavailing  defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  Had 
this  doom  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists 
as  a  consequence  of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have  been 
too  much  in  the  analogy  of  Grecian  party-warfare  to  call  for 
any  special  remark.  But  there  is  something  peculiarly  re- 
volting in  the  prostitution  of  judicial  solemnity  and  Pan- 
hellenic  pretence,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  here  committed. 
They  could  have  no  possible  right  to  try  Ismenias  as  a  criminal 
at  all ;  still  less  to  try  him  as  a  criminal  on  the  charge  of  con- 
federacy with  the  Persian  king — when  they  had  themselves, 
only  five  years  before,  acted  not  merely  as  allies,  but  even 
as  instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias  had  received  money  from  one  Per- 
sian satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like 
manner  by  another — and  for  the  like  purpose'  too  of  carry- 
ing on  Grecian  war.  The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was 
doubtless  to  revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished 
Theban  for  having  raised  against  them  the  war  which  began 
in  395  B.C  But  the  mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge 
was  masked,  and  the  impudence  of  punishing  in  him  as  treason 
that  same  foreign  alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously 
identified  themselves,  lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole 
proceeding. 

LeontiadSs  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as  rulers 
in  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  vigorous 
Kadmeia  to  sustain  them  and  execute  their  orders.  sJ!i?Si^** 
The  once-haughty  Thebes  was  enrolled  as  a  member  oljllSu*- 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.     Sparta  was  now  ^fftJJS^^ 
enabled  to  prosecute  her  Olynthian  expedition  with  S^^i^* 
redoubled  vigour.    Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though  ^"^3|^y^ 
they  repressed  the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  con-  2J*^~"" 
federacy,  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  put  it  ^"^^^^ 
down;  so  that  a  larger  force  was  necessary,  and  ^«*»>»»ni. 
the  aggregate  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously decreed,  was  put  into  instant  requisition,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.    The  new  general, 
a  man  of  very  popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his  march  at  the 
head  of  this  large  army,  which  comprised   many  Theban 
hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen  furnished  by  the  new  rulers  in 
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their  unqualified  devotion  to  Sparta.  He  sent  forward  envoys 
to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  urging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Macedonian  cities 
which  had  joined  the  Olynthians — and  also  to  Derdas,  prince 
of  the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Elimeia,  inviting 
his  co-operation  against  that  insolent  city,  which  would  speedily 
extend  her  dominion  (he  contended)  from  the  maritime  region 
to  the  interior,  unless  she  were  put  down.^ 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  everywhere  and 
had  their  hands  free — though  Teleutias  was  a  com- 
petent officer  with  powerful  forces — and  though 
Derdas  joined  with  400  excellent  Macedonian  horse 
— yet  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was  found  no  easy 
enterprise.^  The  Olynthian  cavalry,  in  particular, 
was  numerous  and  efficient.  Unable  as  they  were  to  make 
head  against  Teleutias  in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance, 
nevertheless,  in  a  desultory  engagement  which  took  place 
near  the  city  gates  they  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Theban  cavalry,  threw  even  the  infantry  into  confusion,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  had  not 
Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing  made  a  diversion 
which  forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  continued  to  ravage 
the  Olynthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for  which  however 
the  Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding  expeditions 
against  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  various 
B.C.  381.  partial  defeats,  especially  one  near  Apollonia  from 
bdngat^first  D^rdas.  They  were  more  and  more  confined  to 
and^ha^^^ng  ^^^^^  walls ;  Ittsomuch  that  Teleutias  became  con- 
«nfiden7"'  ^^ent  and  began  to  despise  them.  Under  these 
tCTribre'de-  dispositions  on  his  part,  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry 
oT'nthSi?*  showed  themselves  one  morning,  passed  the  river 

w'^iTofuicir  ^^^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^y*  ^"^  advanced  in  calm  array  towards 
«*y-  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.     Indignant  at  such  an 


«  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  38. 

•  Demosthenes  (De  Fals.  Leg.  c  75, 
p.  425)  speaks  with  proper  commenda- 
tion of  the  brave  resistance  made  by 
the  Olynthians  against  the  great  force 
of  Sparta.  But  his  expressions  are 
altogether  misleading  as  to  the  tenor 


and  result  of  the  war.  If  we  had  no 
other  information  than  his,  we  should 
be  led  to  imagine  that  the  Olynthians 
had  been  victorious,  and  the  Lacedse- 
monians  baffled. 
•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-43. 
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appearance  of  daring,  Teleutias  directed  Tlemonidas  with 
the  pdtasts  to  disperse  them;  upon  which  the  Olyiithians 
slowly  retreated,  while  the  peltasts  rushed  impatiently  to  pur- 
sue them,  even  when  they  recrossed  the  river.  No  sooner  did 
the  Olyiithians  see  that  half  the  peltasts  had  crossed  it  than 
they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  put  them 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemonidas  and  a 
hundred  others.  All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias,  who 
completely  lost  his  temper.  Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried 
forward  to  cover  the  fugitives  with  the  hoplites  around  him, 
sending  orders  to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and  horse- 
men, to  advance  also.  But  the  Olynthians,  again  retreating, 
drew  him  on  towards  the  city,  with  such  inconsiderate  for- 
wardness,' that  many  of  his  soldiers,  ascending  the  eminence 
on  which  the  city  was  situated,  rushed  close  up  to  the  walls.^ 
Here  however  they  were  received  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
which  forced  them  to  recede  in  disorder;  upon  which  the 
Olynthians  again  sallied  forth,  probably  from  more  than  one 
gate  at  once,  and  charged  them  first  with  cavalry  and  peltasts, 
next  with  hoplites.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  first,  were  unable  to  stand 
against  the  compact  charge  of  the  last;  Teleutias  himself, 
fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  was  slain,  and  his  death  was 
a  signal  for  the  flight  of  all  around.  The  whole  besieging 
force  dispersed  and  fled  in  different  directions — to  Akanthus, 
to  Spartdlus,  to  Potidaea,  to  Apollonia.  So  vigorous  and 
effective  was  the  pursuit  by  the  Olynthians,  that  the  loss  of 
the  fugitives  was  immensa  The  whole  army  was  in  fact 
ruined  ;*  for  probably  many  of  the  allies  who  escaped  be- 
came discouraged  and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive,  might  have 
deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  farther  proceed-  ^^  80. 
ings,  and  saved  Olynthus.    But  now,  they  were  so  Agesipoiis  is 
completely  masters  everywhere  else,  that  they  thought  thUs  Som^"" 
only  of  repairing  the  dishonour  by  a  still  more  im-  f^Sore* 
posing  demonstration.     Their  king  Agesipolis  was  SSofa"* 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  on  the  largest  ^^"* 
scale ;  and  his  name  called  forth  eager  co-operation,  both  in 


•  Thucyd.  i.  63— with  the  "Scholiast 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  a-6.    »afMr\^«j 
itw4KT€tyay  hfBp^ovs  km  tri  ircp  iifftXos 


^¥  ro^Tov  Tov  errpart^fiaros, 

Diodonis  (xv.  21)  states  the  loss  at 
1200  men. 
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men  and  mone^%  from  the  allies^  He  marched  m-ith  thirt>' 
Spartan  counsellors,  as  A^esilaus  had  gone  to  Asia  ;  besides 
a  select  bxiy  of  energetic  youth  as  volunteers*  from  the 
Per>£ki,  from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  and  from 
strangers  or  citizens  who  had  lost  their  franchise  through 
povert>%  introduced  as  friends  of  richer  Spartan  citizens  to 
go  through  the  arduous  Lykurgean  training.^  AmvTitas  and 
Derdas  also  were  instigated  to  greater  exertions  than  before, 
so  that  Ages: po lis  was  enabled,  after  recei\-ing  their  reinforce- 
ments in  his  march  through  Macedonia,  to  present  himself 
befjre  Olynthus  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  confine 
the  citizens  ^^•'ithin  their  walls.  He  then  completed  the  ravage 
of  their  territory,  which  had  been  begun  by  Teleutias  ;  and 
even  took  Torone  by  storm.  But  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer  weather  presently  brought  upon  him  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal  in  a  week's  time ;  although  he  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  for  repose  to  the  shady  grove,  and  clear 
waters,  near  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His  body 
was  immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where  it 
was  buried  with  the  customary  solemnities^* 

Polybiades,  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  command, 
prosecuted  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour ;  and  the  Olyn- 
thians,  debarred  from  their  home  produce  as  well  as  from 
importation,  were  speedily  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be 
compelled  to  solicit  peace.  They  were  obliged  to  break 
up  their  own  federation,  and  to  enrol  themselves  as  sworn 
members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  with  its  obliga- 
tions of  service  to  Sparta.'    The  Olynthian  union  being  dis- 


*  Xen.    Hellen.  ▼.  3,  9-     HoAAoi   9^  sometimes  paid  their  quota  for  them, 

axrr^  Kai  rmv  rfptoixatv  i9*\oirraX  itaXal  and  enabled  them  by  such  aid  to  con- 

KvyaBoi  limoXavBow,  col  (croc  rmw  rpopi-  tinue  their  training  as  {>rjyg^<t,  ^P^<* 

fimp  KoXovfiipwp,  KoL  r6^oi  rww  Srafrria-  /uAi,    ^u^^cuccs,    &c^    as    companiofis    of 

Twr,    fuika    fv«i3«rf  r9   xal  rmw  iw  r^  their    own    sons.      The    two    sons    of 

w6\ti  KaA*r  ovK  iwtipou  Xenophon    were    educated    at    Sparta 

The   phrase — {«w  iw  rpo^fimr — is  (Dio^.  Laert.   ii  54),  and  would  thus 

illustrated  by  a  p>as5age  from  Phylarchus  be  {«yoi  rmw  rpo^Ifuuf  icmX»wfinm¥,     If 

in  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  271  (referred  to  by  either  of  them  was  now  old  enough,  he 

Schneider  in   his  note  here).     I  have  might  orobably  have  been  one  among 

already  stated  that  the   political  &an-  the    Tolunteers    to  accompany    Agesi- 

chise  of  a  Spartan  citizen  depended  upon  polis. 

his  being  able  to  furnish  constantly  his  *  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  3,  18 ;  Pausan.  iU. 

quota  to  the  public  mess-table.     Many  5,  9. 

of  the  poor  fMnilies  became  unable  to  do  »  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  26 ;  Diodor.  xv. 

this,  and  thus  lost   their  qualification  22,  23. 
and  their  training ;   but  rich   citizens  , 
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solved,  the  component  Grecian  dties  were  enrolled  severally 
as  allies  of  Sparta,  while  the  maritime  cities  of  Mace- 
donia  were  deprived  of  their  neighbouring  Grecian  Poiybiadte 
protector,  and  passed  again  under  the  dominion  of  SJ^^us  as 
Amyiitas.  -STlSu'S^ 

Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confederacy,  SCfaJSn- 
and  the  reconstitution  of  maritime  Macedonia,  were  S?owS°  ^ 
signal  misfortunes   to  the    Grecian  world.     Never  S^  01^ 
were  the  arms   of  Sparta  more  mischievously  or  SK/dti« 
more  unwarrantably  employed.     That  a  powerful  JS^IS^f* 
Grecian  confederacy  should  be  formed  in  the  Chal-  ^'*'^ 
kidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  r^on  where  Hellas  joined  the 
non-Hellenic  tribes— *was  an    incident  of  signal  benefit   to 
the  Hellenic  world  generally.    It  would  have  served  Great  mis- 
as  a  bulwark  to  Greece  against  the  neighbouring  spLruuT 
Macedonians  and  Thracians,  at  whose  expense  its  thmcru^. 
conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would  have  been  achieved.  SL.  ^"* 
That  Olynthus   did   not   oppress   her   Grecian    neighbours 
— ^that  the  principles  of  her  confederacy  were  of  the  most 
equal,  generous,  and  seducing  character — ^that  she  employed 
no  greater  compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  surmount  an 
imreflecting  instinct  of  town-autonomy — and  that  the  very 
towns  who  obeyed  this  instinct,  would  have  become  sensible 
themselves,  in  a  very  short  time,  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  confederacy  on  each  and  every  one — these  are  facts 
certified  by  the  urgency  of  the  reluctant  Akanthians,  when 
they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no  interval  for  the  confederacy 
to   make  its  working  felt     Nothing  but   the  intervention 
of  Sparta  could  have  crushed  this  liberal  and  beneficent 
promise;  notliing  but  the  accident,  that  during  the  three 
years  from  382  to  379  3.0.,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of 
her  power,  and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  Thebes  and 
its  Kadmeia  under  her  garrison.     Such  prosperity  did  not  long 
continue  unabated.    Only  a  few  months  after  the  submission 
of  Olynthus,  the  Kadmeia  was  retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles, 
who  raised  so  vigorous  a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would 
have  been  disabled    from   meddling  with  Olynthus — as  we 
shall  find  illustrated  by  the  fact  (hereafter  to  be  recounted) 
that  she  declined  interfering  in  Thessaly  to  protect  the  Thes- 
salian  cities  against  Jason  of  Pherae.     Had  the  Olynthian 
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confederacy  been  left  to  its  natural  working,  it  might  well 
have  united  all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in  harmonious 
action,  so  as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession  of  a  con- 
federacy of  free  and  self-determining  communities,  confining 
the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in 
her  extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to 
defeat  these  tendencies ;  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary  change 
— from  fractional  autonomy  and  isolated  action  into  integral 
and  equal  autonomy  with  collective  action — which  Olynthus 
was  labouring  to  bring  about.  She  gave  the  victory  to 
Amyntas,  and  prepared  the  indispensable  basis  upon  which 
his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus, 
but  Akanthus,  Apollonia,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian 
world  to  one  common  level  of  subjection.  Many  of  those 
Akanthians,  who  spurned  the  boon  of  equal  partnership  and 
free  communion  with  Greeks  and  neighbours,  lived  to  discover 
how  impotent  were  their  own  separate  walls  as  a  bulwark 
against  Macedonian  neighbours :  and  to  see  themselves  con- 
founded in  that  common  servitude  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  fathers  had  entailed  upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ; 
by  crushing  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  she  virtually  sur- 
rendered the  Thracian  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes. 
Never  again  did  the  opportunity  occur  of  placing  Hellenism 
on  a  firm,  consolidated,  and  self-supporting  basis,  round  the 
coast  .of  the  Thermaic  Gulf 

While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the  Lace- 
■.c.  380.  daemonians  were  carrying  on  under  Agesilaus  another 
of  sS^^°"  intervention  within  Peloponnesus,  against  the  city  of 
with  the        Phlius.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  certain 

government  '^ 

Thrphili-  ^x^l^s  of  this  city  had  recently  been  recalled,  at  the 
«^8«^«"-  express  command  of  Sparta,  The  ruling  party  in 
favoured  by    Phlius  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore 

Agesipous,  *  •      1  • 

p««^^  the  confiscated  property  of  these  exiles  ;  reimbursmg 
laus.  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had  pur- 

chased it,  the  price  which  they  had  paid — and  reserving  all 
disputed  points  for  judicial  decision.^  The  returned  exiles 
now  again  came  to  Sparta,  to  prefer  complaint  that  they  could 
obtain  no  just  restitution  of  their  property  :  that  the  tribunals 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  10. 
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of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opp6nents,  many  of 
them  directly  interested  as  purchasers,  who  refused  them  the 
right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  impartial  authority ; 
and  that  there  were  even  in  the  city  itself  many  who  thought 
them  wronged  Such  allegations  were  probably  more  or  less 
founded  in  truth.  At  the  same  time  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abr<^^ting  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so  incensed  the  ruling 
Phliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the 
appellants.  The  latter  insisted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh 
count  icx  strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta ;  and  as  a 
farther  proof  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed 
injustice,  in  the  Phliasian  rulers.^  Their  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Agesilaus,  who  had  personal  relations  of  hospi- 
tality with  some  of  the  exiles ;  while  it  appears  that  his 
colleague,  king  Agesipolis,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling 
party  at  Phlius — had  received  from  them  zealous  aid  both  in 
men  and  money,  for  his  Olynthian  expedition — and  had 
publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion  to  Sparta'  The 
Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the  proclaimed  testi- 
monial of  Agesipolis,  certifying  their  fidelity,  had  fancied  that 
they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and  that  no  Spartan  coercion 
would  be  enforced  against  them.  But  the  marked  favour  of 
Agesipolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather  against  them  in 
the  mind  of  Agesilaus;  pursuant  to  that  jealousy  which 
usually  prevailed  between  the  two  Spartan  kings.  In  spite  of 
much  remonstrance  at  Sparta,  from  many  who  deprecated 
hostilities  against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a 
handful  of  exiles — ^he  not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of 
war  against  Phlius  by  the  Ephors,  but  also  took  the  command 
of  the  army.' 

The  army  being  mustered,  and  the  border  sacrifices  favour- 
able, Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards 
Phlius ;  dismissing  those  Phliasian  envoys,  who  met  him  on 
the  road  and  bribed  or  entreated  him  to  desist,  with  the  harsh 
reply  that  the  government  had  already  deceived  Sparta  once, 
and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
surrender  of  the  acropolis.    This  being  refused,  he  marched 


^  Xen.  MeDen.  v.  3,  10,  11. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  la  ^  *\MttUfi¥ 
vitXif ,  ^vaiyc6ci<ra  ;Uv  inth  toC  ^AyriairS- 
Ka90s,  Sri  woXkk  xai  rmx^»s  wbr^  xp^i* 


fiara  is  r^y  <rrpoerihf  fBoffay,  &c 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  la,  13 ;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  a4 ;  Diodor.  xv.  20. 
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nuurdies  an 
army  against 
Phlius— re- 
duces the 
town  by 
blockade, 
after  a  long 
resistance. 


cupy  the 
acropolis, 
naming  a 
Council  of 
One  Hun- 
dred  as 
governors. 


to  the  city,  and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation. 
Agesiiaus  The  bcsicgcd  defended  themselves  with  resolute 
bravery  and  endurance,  under  a  citizen  named  Del- 
phion ;  who,  with  a  select  troop  of  300,  maintained 
constant  guard  at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies.  By  public  decree 
SSiS^  every  citizen  was  put  upon  half-allowance  of  bread, 
so  that  the  siege  was  prolonged  to  double  the  time 
which  Agesiiaus,  from  the  information  of  the  exiles 
as  to  the  existing  stock  of  provisions,  had  supposed 
to  be  possible.  Gradually,  however,  famine  made 
itself  felt ;  desertions  from  within  increased,  among  those  who 
were  favourable,  or  not  decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles  ;  deser- 
tions, which  Agesiiaus  took  care  to  encourage  by  an  ample 
supply  of  food,  and  by  enrolment  as  Phliasian  emigrants  on 
the  Spartan  side.  At  length,  after  about  a  year's  blockade,* 
the  provisions  within  were  exhausted,  so  that  the  besieged 
were  forced  to  entreat  permission  from  Agesiiaus  to  despatch 
envoys  to  Sparta  and  beg  for  terms.  Agesiiaus  granted  their 
request  But  being  at  the  same  time  indignant  that  they 
submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to  him,  he  sent  to  ask  the 
Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be  referred  to  his  dictation. 
Meanwhile  he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city  ;  in  spite  of 
which,  Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates, 
contrived  to  escape  at  this  last  hour.  Phlius  was  now  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesiiaus,  who  named 
a  Council  of  One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from 
those  within  the  city)  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  all  the  citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  future  government  of  the  city.  Until  this 
should  be  done,  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with  assured 
pay  for  six  months.^ 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians  might 
have  obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent  Hekaton- 
tarchy  named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesiiaus,'  conducted 


>  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  3,  25. 

This  general  expression  "  the  matters 
relative  to  Phhus,'*  comprises  not 
merely  the  blockade,  but  the  preluni- 
nary  treatment  and  complaints  of  the 


Phliasian  exiles.  One  year  therefore 
will  be  as  much  as  we  can  allow  for  the 
blockade — perhaps  more  than  we  ought 
to  allow. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  17-26. 

'  The  panegyrist  of  Agesiiaus  finds 
little  to  commend  in  these  Phliasian 
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themselves,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all 
unfavourable,  seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysan- 
drian  Dekarchies  elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiadfis,  and  of  Phlius  to 
AgesilauSy  seem  to  have  taken  place  nearly  at  the  b.c.  379. 
same  time.  

proceedings,  except  the  ^Arrmptta  or  partisan-ftttachment  of  his  hero  (Xenoph. 
AgesiL  ii  ai). 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LACE- 
DAEMONIANS DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT  SPARTA, 
AND   PARTIAL   PEACE,   IN    37 1    B.C. 

At  the  beginning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  Lacedae- 
B.c.  379.  monians  on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never  before 
Great  asccn-  paralleled.  On  the  sea,  their  fleet  was  but  moderately 
Sparta  on  powcrful,  and  they  seem  to  have  held  divided  empire 
379  B.C.  with  Athens  over  the  smaller  islands ;  while  the 
larger  islands  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  were  independent  of 
both.  But  the  whole  of  inland  Greece,  both  within  and  with- 
out Peloponnesus — except  Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the 
more  powerful  Thessalian  cities — was  now  enrolled  in  the 
confederacy  dependent  on  Sparta.  Her  occupation  of  Thebes, 
by  a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of  local  partisans, 
appeared  to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of  successful 
attack  ;  while  the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against  Olynthus 
carried  everywhere  an  intimidating  sense  of  her  far-reaching 
power.  Her  allies  too — ^governed  as  they  were  in  many  cases 
by  Spartan  harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested 
on  Sparta — were  much  more  dependent  upon  her  than  they 
had  been  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object  of  the 

same  mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first  preponderant) 

now  feared     as  had  been  felt  towards  imperial  Athens  fifty  years 

as  the  great     •      /. 

despot  of      before,  when  she  was    desigfnated  as  the  "despot 

Greece — her       •iiia«i»  •  ^       t 

confederacy  City.  *  And  this  Sentiment  was  farther  aggravated 
Persianking.  by  the  receut  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the 
Dionysiusof  work  of  Sparta ;  which  she  had  first  procured,  and 
^^'**^****'  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  That  peace  was 
disgraceful  enough  as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
enforced  in  his  name,  and  surrendering  to  him  all  the  Asiatic 


'  Thuc^d.  i.  124.     if6\iy  riptarvoi. 
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Greeks.  But  it  became  yet  more  disgraceful  when  the  uni- 
versal autonomy  which  it  promised  was  seen  to  be  so  executed 
as  to  mean  nothing  better  than  subjection  to  Sparta.  Of  all 
the  acts  yet  committed  by  Sparta,  not  only  in  perversion  of 
the  autonomy  promised  to  every  dty,  but  in  violation  of  all  the 
acknowledged  canons  of  right  dealing  between  city  and  city — 
the  most  flagrant  was,  her  recent  seizure  and  occupation  of  the 
Kadmeia  at  Thebes.  Her  subversion  (in  alliance  with  and 
partly  for  the  benefit  of,  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia)  of  the 
free  Olynthian  confederacy  was  hardly  less  offensive  to  every 
Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  She  appeared  as 
the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king  on  one  side,  of  Amyntas 
the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Diony- 
sius  on  a  third — as  betraying  the  independence  of  Greece  to 
the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down  everywhere  within  it, 
that  free  spirit  which  stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  harmosts 
and  partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out  incon- 
testably  as  the  head  of  Greece.  No  man  dared  to  strong  com- 
call  in  question  her  headship,  or  to  provoke  resistance  fh^^**^'*** 
against  it  The  tone  of  patriotic  and  free-spoken  J;^^ 
Greeks  at  this  moment  is  manifested  in  two  eminent  fcJii^iSiSr 
residents  at  Athens — Lysias  and  Isokratfes.  Of  these  3^ "^^ 
two  rhetors,  the  former  composed  an  oration  which  he  publicly 
read  at  Olympia,  during  the  celebration  of  the  99th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  384,  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  In  this 
oration  (of  which,  unhappily,  only  a  fragment  remains,  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus),  Lysias  raises  the  cry 
of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian  king,  partly  from 
the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.*     He  calls  upon  all  Greeks 


ex- 

at 
c 


'  Lysias,  Frag.  Orat  zxxiii.  (Oljrmpic)  '  2iK€\las, 
ed.  Bekker  ap.  Dion^rs.  Hal.  Jadic  de 
Lysik,  p.  520-525,  Rdsk. 

*Op&if  o9rt»s  aiffxp^i  8uucci- 

lUvfti^  tV  'EXXoSa,  koX  voWk  fi^r  airrijs 
Srra  6ir^  rf  fiap$dp<iff  voXXHis  9^  irJ\ci5 


.  *n<rrf  i^tor — robs  wpoy6¥ous 
fUfUurBaif  ot  robs  fuw  fiap$dpovs  iwolri' 
(ray,  r^i  iXXorpfoj  hriBvfAOvrraSf  r^s 
(riptr4pas  abrw  iffr9pri<r0€U'  robs  W  tw- 
piyyovs  ^IfXAromrf  f,  Kotpify  Awatri  r^v 
^h  rvpdyyt^y  kyourrirovs  ytytytifUpos,       \  i\9v$9play    Kar4<mi(ray.      Savfid(tt    9h 

'Op&fuy  yiip  robs  Kip96yovs  '  AaK99«utMylovs  irdyrvv  fid\t<rra,riyi  vorh 

Koi  fAtydXovs  itol  TOKrax^o^  irfp«f<mf-  yy^fip  xp^iifvoit  Katofi4yiiy  r)iy  *E\- 
ie6r€LS.  *Ewiffraiir$§  W,  iri  ^  fiky  ipx^  Actio  vtptop&triy,  iiy9fi6p€s  iyr 9s  rmy 
rwv  Kipvroiiyrwy  r%%   0aAii<r<n;T,  rS»y  9\    'EAA^rwy,  &c. 

XprifiArmp  fitunktbs  rafitas'  rii  9^  r&y  \      Ob  roiwp  6  iwiitv  Kcup^s  rov 

'EAA^ywy  ff^fiarHf  rS»y  9astava''  irap6wros  /ScAr^Mr*  ob  yiip  hWorpias  9u 
tr$at  9upafi4ywy'  yavs  9^  voAA^  ab-  ras  r&v  k-KOhttXAnay  ffvft^pks  yofit(tty, 
rhs  K4ierrircu,  toAA&s  9*  6  ripayyos  rrjs    iAA*  oiKtlas*  ob9*  kyafiuytu,  tots  hv  i'w* 
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to  lay  aside  hostility  and  jealousies  one  with  the  other,  and  to 
unite  in  making  head  against  these  two  really  formidable 
enemies,  as  their  ancestors  had  previously  done,  with  equal 
zeal  for  putting  down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  foreigner. 
He  notes  the  number  of  Greeks  (in  Asia)  handed  over  to  the 
Persian  king,  whose  great  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire  an 
indefinite  number  of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force 
was  superior  to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster ; 
while  the  strongest  naval  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the 
Syracusan  Dionysius.  Recognising  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
chiefs  of  Greece,  Lysias  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they 
should  quietly  permit  the  fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city 
to  anpther.  They  ought  to  look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  those 
cities  which  had  been  destroyed,  both  by  the  Persians  and 
by  Dionysius,  as  coming  home  to  themselves ;  not  to  wait 
patiently,  yntil  the  two  hostile  powers  had  united  thejr  forces 
to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece,  which  yet  remained  inde- 
pendent 

Of  the  two  conimon  enemies — Artaxerxfis  and  Dionysius — 
Demonstra-    whom  Lysias  thqs  denounces,  the  latter  had  sent  to 

tion  against        ,  .  .       -       .       ,  ,         ...     ,-«      ^ 

thcSyra-      this  vcry  Olympic  festival  a  splendid  Theory,  or 

aisan  despot    ,  .  Jv-i  .-.,. 

Dionysius.     legation  to  offer  solemn  sacnfice  m  his  nan^e ;  to- 

at  that 

festival.  gether  with  several  chariots  to  contend  in  the  race, 
and  some  excellent  rhapsodes,  to  recite  poems  composed 
by  himself.  The  Syracusan  legation,  headed  by  Thearidfis, 
brother  of  Dionysius,  were  clothed  with  rich  vestments  and 
lodged  in  a  tent  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  decorated  with 
gold  and  purple ;  such  probably  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  ostentatious  display  made  by  Alkibiades  *  in  the  ninetieth 


abroht  rjfias  al  ^iwdfitis  h.fi^or4ptcv  (of 
Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius)  ix9oo<rafy  iSjC 
•«f  Iti  l|f<rT«,  r^v  rovrttw  0i3pty  Kot\u- 

(TOt, 

Ephorus  appears  to  have  affirmed  that 
there  was  a  plan  concerted  between  the 
Persian  king  and  Dionysius,  for  attack- 
ing Greece  in  concert  and  dividing  it 
between  them  (see  Ephori  Fragm.  141, 
ed.  Didot).  The  assertion  is  made  by 
the  rhetor  Aristeides,  and  the  allusion 
to  Ephorus  is  here  preserved  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristeides  (who  however 
is  mistaken,  in  referring  it  to  Dionysius 
/A^  younger).  Aristeides  ascribes  the 
frustration  of  this  attack  to  the  valour 


of  two  Athenian  generals,  Iphikrat^ 
and  Timotheus ;  the  former  of  whom 
captured  the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  while 
the  latter  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  at  Leukas.  But  these  events  hap- 
pened in  373-372  B.a,  when  the  power 
of  Dionysius  was  not  so  formidable  or 
aggressive  as  it  had  been  between  387- 
382  B.C. ;  moreover  the  ships  of  Diony- 
sius taken  by  Iphikrates  were  only  ten 
in  number,  a  small  squadron.  Aristei- 
des appears  to  me  to  have  misconceived 
the  date  to  which  the  assertion  of 
Ephorus  really  referred. 

'  See  Pseudo-Andokid^  cont  Alki- 
biad.  s.  30 ',  and  Ch.  Iv.  of  this  History. 
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Olympiad  (B.C  420).  While  instigating  the  spectators  present 
to  exert  themselves  as  Greeks  for  the  liberation  of  their 
fellow-Greeks  enslaved  by  Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted  them 
to  begin  forthwith  their  hostile  demonstration  against  the 
latter,  by  plundering  the  splendid  tent  before  them,  which 
insulted  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the  spectacle  of 
wealth  extorted  from  Grecian  sufferers.  It  appears  that  this 
exhortation  was  partially,  but  only  partially,  acted  upon.^ 
Some  persons  assailed  the  tent,  but  were  probably  restrained 
by  the  Eleian  superintendents  without  difficulty. 

Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech  of 
Lysias,  helps  us  to  understand  the  apprehensions  and  sympa- 
thies which  agitated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  B.C.  384.  This 
was  the  first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ; 
a  festival  memorable,  not  only  because  it  again  brought 
thither  Athenians,  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Argeians,  who 
must  have  been  prevented  by  the  preceding  war  from  coming 
either  in  B.a  388  or  in  B.C  392 — ^but  also  as  it  exhibited  the 
visitors  and  The6ries  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  been  handed  over  by  Sparta  to  the 


*  Dionjs.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysift,  p. 
519 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  ^oTt  rtyas 
roXfi^<rai  9tafnrd(€w  rks  tnctiyds, 

Dionysios  does  not  specify  the  date 
of  this  oration  of  Lysias ;  but  Diodorus 
places  it  at  Olympiad  98-— B.C  388 — the 
year  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
On  this  point  I  venture  to  depart  from 
him,  and  assign  it  to  Ol3rmpiad  99,  or 
384  B.C.,  three  years  after  the  peace ; 
the  rather  as  his  Oljrmpic  chronology 
appears  not  clear,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  xv.  7  with  xiv.  109. 

1.  The  year  388  B.C  was  a  vear  of 
war,  in  which  Sparta  with  her  ulies  on 
one  side — and  Tnebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  on  the  other — ^were  carrying 
on  strenuous  hostilities.  The  war  would 
hinder  the  four  last-mentioned  states 
from  sending  any  public  legation  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Olympic  festival.  Lysias, 
as  an  Athenian  metic,  could  heirdly 
have  gone  there  at  all ;  but  he  certainly 
could  not  have  gone  there  to  make  a 
pubUc  and  bold  oratorical  demonstration. 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  qft^  the 
cession  ot  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia 
— 6pcip  xoXkii  fi^p  ainrit  ('EAA<i8of )  6irra 
^w^  rf  fiapfidp^,  8k,    This  is  quite  per- 


tinent after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
but  not  at  all  admissible  before  that 
peace.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  phrase — oi  yhp  hXKorpias  8ci  r^s 

olKxias'f  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
by  Persia,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Sici- 
lian Greeks  by  Dionysius. 

3.  In  388  B.C. — ^when  Athens  and  so 
lai^e  a  portion  of  the  ^eater  cities  of 
Greece  were  at  war  with  Sparta  and 
therefore  contesting  her  headship — 
Lysias  would  hardly  have  pubhdy 
talked  of  the  Spartans  as  ^c/ioycs  rw 
'£AX^y«y,  061c  &o(K«f,  ical  Zih  t^v  Iju^v- 
rov  itprriiw  ical  81^  riiy  vpbs  rhr  v6K€fMP 
iintrnifiriv.  This  remark  is  made  also 
by  Sievers  (C^eschich.  Griech.  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  138).  Nor 
would  he  have  declaimed  so  ardently 
against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  still  not  despairing  of  Per- 
sian aid  against  Sparta. 

On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on 
others  which  I  shall  state  when  I  re- 
count the  history  of  Dionysius)  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  oration  of  Lysias  is  un- 
suitable to  B.C.  388— but  perfectly  suit- 
able to  384  B.C 
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Persians — and  the  like  also  from  those  numerous  Italians  and 
Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius  had  enslaved.  All  these 
sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics,  would  doubtless  be  full  of 
complaints  respecting  the  hardship  of  their  new  lot,  and 
against  Sparta  as  having  betrayed  them  ;  complaints,  which 
would  call  forth  genuine  sympathy  in  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
and  all  others  who  had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  There  was  thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  the  declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many 
a  Grecian  patriot,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would  yet  yield  a  mournful  assent 
to  the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free  Grecian  world  was  on 
fire^  at  both  sides;  that  Asiatics,  Italians,  and  Sicilians,  had 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerx6s  and  Dionysius  ; 
and  that,  if  these  two  formidable  enemies  should  coalesce,  the 
liberties  even  of  central  Greece  would  be  in  great  danger. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and  shame 
would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Lysias, 
oration  of  iu  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  we  possess,  dis- 
guises his  censure  against  her  under  the  forms  of 
surprise.  But  Isokrat^s,  who  composed  an  analogous  dis- 
course four  years  afterwards  (which  may  perhaps  have  been 
read  at  the  next  Olympic  festival  of  RC.  380),  speaks  out 
more  plainly.  He  denounces  the  Lacedaemonians  as  traitors 
to  the  general  security  and  freedom  of  Greece,  and  as  seconding 
foreign  kings  as  well  as  Grecian  despots  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  the  cost  of  autonomous  Grecian  cities — all  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  selfish  ambition.  No  wonder  (he  says) 
that  the  free  and  self-acting  Hellenic  world  was  every  day 
becoming  contracted  into  a  narrower  space,  when  the  presiding 
city  Sparta  assisted  Artaxerx6s,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to 
absorb  it — and  herself  undertook  unjust  aggressions  against 
Thebes,  Olynthus,  Phlius,  and  Mantineia.^ 

The  preceding  citations,  from  Lysias  and  Isokrat^s,  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  measure  which  intelligent  contem- 
poraries took,  both  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  conduct 


*  Lysias,  Orat.  Olymp.  Frag,  jmuo- 
tt,4yiiw  rifv  'EKKdZa  wtptopAeuf,  &c. 

'  Isokrat6s,  Or.  iv.  (Panqgyr.)  s.  145, 
146  :  compare  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace) 
s.  122 ;  and  Diodor.  xv.  23. 


Dionysiiis  of  Syractise  had  sent  twenty 
triremes  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
the  Hellespont,  a  few  months  before  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  (Xenophon,  Hellen. 
V.  I,  26). 
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of  Sparta,  during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  (387-379  B.C.).  But  the  philo-Laconian  censure 
Xenophon  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  ^S)Sc^ 
of  Sparta.  Having  described  her  triumphant  and  lLSS^"^ 
seemingly  unassailable  position  after  the  subjugation  Xenophon. 
of  Olynthus  and  Phlius,  he  proceeds  to  say  * — "  I  could  produce 
numerous  other  incidents,  both  in  and  out  of  Greece,  to  prove 
that  the  g^ds  take  careful  note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil- 
doers ;  but  the  events  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  are 
quite  sufficient  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sworn  to 
leave  each  city  autonomous,  having  violated  their  oaths  by 
seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were  punished  by  the  very  men 
whom  they  had  wronged — ^though  no  one  on  earth  had  ever 
before  triumphed  over  them.  And  the  Theban  faction  who 
had  introduced  them  into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  that  their  city  should  be  enslaved  to  Sparta  in  order 
that  they  might  rule  despotically  themselves — ^were  put  down 
by  no  more  than  seven  assailants,  among  the  exiles  whom 
they  had  banished." 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred,  and  sense  of  abused 
ascendency,  entertained  towards  Sparta  by  neutral 
or  unfriendly  Greeks,  when  Xenophon,   alike  con-  of  marking' 
spicuous  for  his  partiality  to  her  and  for  his  dislike  tniwdon^n 
of  Thebes,  could  employ  these  decisive  words  in  fromSpSm^ 
ushering  in  the  coming  phase  of  Spartan  humilia-  S^ 
tion,  representing  it  as   a  well-merited  judgement    ***""• 
from  the  gods  ?    The  sentence  which  I  have  just  translated 
marks,  in  the  commonplace  manner  of  the  Xenophontic  Hel- 
lenica,  the  same  moment  of  pointed  contrast  and  transition — 
past  glory  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  darkened  by  super- 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  i.  noXA^  fiip 
c^  JSuf  rit  Ix0(  Kol  iXXa  kiy^itf,  KaH  'EA- 
kfiruA  Kid  fiapfiapiitky  i/s  0eol  otfrc  tmi^ 
iurtfio6rTmr  oirt  r&v  iofScui  iroioivrmv 
ifitXovai'  pvv  7c  /A^y  \^|«  rk  wpoKtlfiwa. 
AaiuMat§Mdwtol  rt  yikp,  ol  6fi6(rairr€s  «^o- 

rmv  HiKifi^mw  iimXdfffhiffav^  wpSrov 
oM^  6^'  iwhs  rSv  v^hvrt  hvBpdnrttv  Kparri' 
04rr€s,  To6s  Tf  rmy  iroXir«y  9tfrayay6i^ 
rat  c2r  r^y  iucpiwoKiv  ainohSf  koX  fiovXii- 
Birras  Amxtim^iflois  t^v  'w6ki¥  9ovk§6€iy, 
ikert  a^ol  rvpayv^Xv, r^v  rov- 


Twy  itpx^^  4»Ti  fi6yoy  rww  ^vy6in»y  Ifp^  |  supprcsscrit." 


Kftray  KaraKvtroL 

This  passage  is  properly  characterized 
by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Commentatio  Cri- 
tica  in  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  Hall. 
1837,  p.  82)  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history— 

"Hoc  igitur  in  loco  quasi  editiore 
operis  sui  Xenophon  subsistit,  atque 
uno  in  conspectu  Spartanos,  et  ad  suae 
felidtatis  fastifium  ascendere  videt,  et 
r\irsus  ab  eo  delabi :  tanti  autem  di- 
vinse  justitis  conscientift  tangitur  in  hac 
Spartanonun  fortuni  conspicuae,  ut  vix 
suum  judicium,  quanquam  id  solet  facere^ 
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archy,  with 
the  Spartan 
garrison  in 
ihcKad- 
mcia — op- 
pressive and 
tyrannical 
government. 


vening  misfortune — which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides  by  the  dialogue  between  the  Athenian  envoys 
and  the  Melian*  council ;  or  in  the  CEdipus  and  Antigonfi  of 
Sophokl^s,^  by  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  Teiresias. 
The  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been  for  three  years 
(since  the  blow  struck  by  Phoebidas)  in  the  hands  of 
^^^^  Leontiad^s  and  his  oligarchical  partisans,  upheld  by 
L^oStiadgs  ^^^  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  Respecting 
andthephiio-  thc  dctails  of  its  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any 

Spartan  ohg-  «^  o  ^ 

information.  We  can  only  (as  above  remarked) 
judge  of  it  by  analogy  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  to  which 
it  was  exactly  similar  in  origin,  position,  and  in- 
terests. That  the  general  spirit  of  it  must  have 
been  cruel,  oppressive,  and  rapacious — we  cannot  doubt ; 
though  in  what  degree  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  appetites  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
large  foreign  garrison,  would  ensure  such  a  result:  besides 
which,  those  rulers  must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings 
or  conspiracies  amidst  a  body  of  high-spirited  citizens  who 
saw  their  city  degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian 
federation,  into  nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of 
Sparta.  Such  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a 
numerous  body  of  Theban  exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite 
or  anti-Spartan  party ;  three  or  four  hundred  of  whom  had 
fled  to  Athens  at  the  first  seizure  of  their  leader  Ismenias, 
and  had  been  doubtless  joined  subsequently  by  others.  So 
strongly  did  the  Theban  rulers  apprehend  mischief  from  these 
exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to  take  them  off  by  private 
murder  at  Athens  ;  and  actually  succeeded  in  thus  killing 
Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and  chief  successor  of  the 
deceased  Ismenias — though  they  missed  their  blows  at  the 
rest.^  And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  made  the  prison  in 
Thebes  subservient  to  multiplied  enormities  and  executions, 
when  we  read  not  only  that  150  prisoners  were  found  in  it 
when  the  government  was  put  down,*  but  also  that  in  the 
fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement  the  slain  gaoler  was 


*  See  above  in  this  History — the  close 
of  Chapter  IvL 

*  Soph.  CBdip.  Tyr.  450;  Antigon. 
1066. 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  6  :  compare 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soar.  c.  29,  p. 
596  B. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14. 
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an  object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his  corpse  was  trodden 
and  spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women.*  In  Thettes,  as 
in  other  Grecian  cities,  the  women  not  only  took  no  part  in 
political  disputes,  but  rarely  even  showed  themselves  in 
public ; '  so  that  this  furious  demonstration  of  vindictive 
sentiment  must  have  been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreat- 
ment of  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure  shelter, 
but  genuine  sympathy  with  their  complaints  against  Discontent 
Lacedaemonian  injustice.   The  generous  countenance  JJ^J^****' 
which  had  been  shown  by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four  ^^^"" 
years  before,  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian  ^f^^ 
refugees,  during  the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty — ^was  •^*«»»- 
now  gratefully  requited  under  this  reversal  of  fortune  to  both 
cities ;'  and  requited  too  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  Sparta, 
who  demanded  that  the  exiles  should  be  expelled — as  she 
had  on  the  earlier  occasion  demanded  that  the  Athenian 
refugees  should  be  dismissed  from  Thebes.    To  protect  these 
Theban  exiles,  however,  was  all  that  Athens  could  do.   Their 
restoration  was  a  task  beyond  her  power — and  seemingly  yet 
more  beyond  their  own.     For  the  existing  government  of 
Thebes  was  firmly  seated,  and  had  the  citizens  completely 
under  control    Administered  by  a  small  faction,  Archias, 
Philippus,  Hypat^s,  and  Leontiadds  (among  whom  the  two 
first  were  at  this  moment  polemarchs,  though  the  last  was  the 


'  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c  ^3,  ji. 

tuHL  vpoe4rwrwra9  odic  hxiytu  ywtuK^s, 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  distin- 
guished Theban  of  the  democratic  party, 
named  Amphitheus.  He  was  about  to 
be  shortly  executed,  and  the  conspira- 
tors, personally  attached  to  him,  seem 
to  have  accelerated  the  hour  of  their 
plot  partly  to  preserve  his  life  (Plutarch, 
De  Gen.  Socrat  p.  $77  !>•  P-  5^6  F.). 

'  The  language  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat  c  33,  p.  598  C.)  is  illustrated  by 
the  description  given  in  the  harangue  of 
Lykurgus  cont  Leokrat  (c.  xL  s.  40) — 
of  the  universal  alarm  prevalent  in 
Athens  after  the  battle  ot  Chaeroneia, 
such  that  even  the  women  could  not 
stay  in  their  houses— di<vi|fMr  a'dr&v 
Kol  T^t  ie6\u»i  6p<afUpaSt  &c  Com- 
pare also  the  words  of  Makaria,  in  the 
Heraklddae   of   Euripides,  475 ;    and 


Diodor.  xiii.  55 — in  his  description  of 
the  capture  of  Sdinus  in  Sicily. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  6. 

See  this  sentiment  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  Athenian  democrats,  towards 
those  Thebans  who  had  sheltered  them 
at  Thebes  during  the  exile  along  with 
Thrasybulus — strikingly  brought  out  in 
an  oration  of  Lysias,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately only  a  fragment  remains  (Ly- 
sias, Fraf .  46,  47.  Sekk. ;  Dionys.  Hal 
Judic  de  Isseo,  p.  594).  The  speaker  of 
this  oration  had  been  received  at  Thebes 
by  Kephisodotus  the  father  of  Phereni- 
kus ;  the  latter  was  now  in  exile  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  speaker  had  not  only 
welcomed  him  (Pherenikus)  to  his  house 
with  brotherly  affection,  but  also  de- 
livered this  oration  on  his  behalf  ^before 
the  Dikastery  :  Pherenikus  having  right- 
ful claims  on  the  property  left  oemnd 
i  by  the  assassinated  Androkleidas. 
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most  energetic  and  resolute)  —  it  was  at  the  same  time 
sustained  by  the  large  garrison  of  1 500  Lacedaemonians  and 
allies/  under  Lysanoridas  and  two  other  harmosts,  in  the 
Kadmeia — as  well  as  by  the  Lacedaemonian  posts  in  the 
other  Boeotian  cities  around — Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Platxa^ 
Tanagra,  &c.  Though  the  general  body  of  Theban  sentiment 
in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  government,  and 
though  the  young  men  while  exercising  in  the  palaestra 
(gymnastic  exercises  being  more  strenuously  prosecuted  at 
Thebes  than  anywhere  else  except  at  Sparta)  kept  up  by 
private  communication  the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  com- 
pressed, patriotism — yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was 
forcibly  kept  down,  and  the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower 
town,  as  well  as  the  citadel,  were  held  in  vigilant  occupation 
by  the  ruling  minority.^ 

For  a  certain  time,  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  waited  in 
The  Theban  hopcs  of  somc  risittg  at  home,  or  some  positive  aid 
Athens,  after  from  the  Athenians.     At  length,  in  the  third  winter 

waiting  some       ^  i»n-i  i  «  i  •        f 

lime  in  hopes  after  their  night,  they  began  to  despair  of  encourage- 
Thebcs,  re-  mcnt  from  either  quarter,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
gin  a  move-  initiative  upon  themselves.  Among  them  were  num- 
Sves.  *™  bered  several  men  of  the  richest  and  highest  families 
at  Thebes,  proprietors  of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  and  of  training 
establishments  for  contending  at  the  various  festivals :  Pelo- 
pidas,  Mellon,  Damokleidas,  Theopompus,  Pherenikus,  and 
others.' 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive  measures, 
though  almost  the  youngest,  was  Pelopidas  ;  whose  daring 
and  self  devotion,  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed  utterly 
desperate,  soon  communicated  themselves  to  a  handful  of 
his  comrades.  The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  citizens  generally,  if  they  could  once  strike 
a  blow.     Yet    nothing    less  would   be   sufficient   than   the 

»  Diodor.  xv.  25 ;   Plutarch,  Pclopi-  |  577  B ;  c  17.  p.  587  B ;  c  25,  p.  594 
das,  c  12  ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.     C  ;  c  27,  p.  595  A. 
17,  p.  586  E.  I      *  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  7,  8. 

In  another  passage  of  the  treatise  (the  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat  c  17,  p. 
last  sentence  but  one)  he  sets  down  the  587  D.  T£v  ViiWwos  apftMrnXarmtt 
numbers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  5000 ;  but    4iri(rrdrfis, ''Ap*  ob  XXf^ra 


the  smaller  number  is  most  likely  to  be 
true. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Gen.   Socr.   c.  4,  p. 


pv^iv  \ 
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destruction  of  the  four  rulers,  Leontiadfis  and  his  colleagues 
— nor  would  any  one  within  the  city  devote  himself  ^ 

'  Pelopidas 

to  SO  hopeless  a  danger.     It  was  this  conspiracy  takes  the 
which  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  he,  with 
(the  entire  band  is  differently  numbered,  by  some  five  other 
as  seven,  by  others,  twelve  ^)  undertook  to  execute,  denake.  tke 
Many  of  their  friends  in  Thebes  came  in  as  auxiliaries  troyi^sthti^ 
to  them,  who  would  not  have  embarked  in  the  design  xhtb^  co- 
as  primary  actors.     Of  all   auxiliaries,   the    most  ^S^iduSie 
effective  and  indispensable  was  Phyllidas,  the  secre-  S!^^a!!mm 
tary  of  the  polemarchs ;  next  to  him,  Charon,  an  *'    * 
eminent  and  earnest  patriot      Phyllidas,  having  been  dis- 
patched  to  Athens  on  official  business,  entered  into   secret 
conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with  them  the  day 
for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to  provide  for 
them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs.    Charon  not 
only  promised  them  concealment  in  his  house,  from  their  first 
coming  within  the  gates,  until  the  moment  of  striking  their 
blow  should  have  arrived — but  also  entered  his  name  to  share 
in  the  armed  attack.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  partial 
encouragements,  the  plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many 
who  wished  heartily  for  its  success.   Epaminondas,  for  example 
— who  now  for  the  first  time  comes  before  us — resident  at 
Thebes,  and  not  merely  sympathising  with  the  political  views 
of  Pelopidas,  but   also  bound  to   him  by  intimate   friend- 
ship— dissuaded  others  from  the  attempt,  and  declined  parti- 
cipating in  it     He  announced  distinctly  that  he  would  not 
become  an  accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.     It  appears  that 
there  were  men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him 
fear  that  they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword 
exclusively  against  Leontiad^  and  his  colleagues,  but  would 
avail  themselves  of  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence 
against  other  political  enemies.'! 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyllidas 
the  secretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening  banquet  for 
Archias  and  Philippus,   in  celebration  of  the  period  when 

'  Xenophcm  sa3r8  seven  (Hellen.  v.  4,  |      It  is  remarkable  that  Xenophoti  never 

1,  2) ;  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos    mentions  the  name  of  Pelopidas  in  this 
say  twelve  (Plutarch,  De  GesL  Socr.  c    conspiracy ;  por  indeed  (with  one  excep- 

2,  p.  576  C. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c    tion)  throuehout  his  Hellenica. 

8-13 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,   Pelopidas,   c.  I      *  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.   3,  p. 
2).  !  576  E. ;  p.  577  A. 
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rators  into 
Thebes  and 
the  govern- 
ment-house 
—he  invites 
the  pole- 
marchs  tea 
banquet. 


they  were  going  out  of  office  as  polemarchs — and  who  had 
^  ^  promised  on  that  occasion  to  bring  into  their  com- 

pians  of  pany  some  women  remarkable  for  beauty,  as  well  as 
SmitdSg;  °'  of  the  best  families  in  Thebes.*  In  concert  with  the 
the  conspi-  general  body  of  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  who  held 
themselves  ready  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  together 
with  some  Athenian  sympathisers,  to  march  to 
Thebes  the  instant  that  they  should  receive  intima- 
tion— and  in  concert  also  with  two  out  of  the  ten 
Strat^gi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  themselves  privately  to  coun- 
tenance the  enterprise,  without  any  public  vote — Pelopidas  and 
Mellon,  and  their  five  companions,^  crossed  Kithaeron  from 
Athens  to  Thebes.  It  was  wet  weather,  about  December  B.C, 
379 ;  they  were  disguised  as  rustics  or  hunters,  with  no  other 
arms  than  a  concealed  dagger  ;  and  they  got  within  the  gates 
of  Thebes  one  by  one  at  nightfall,  just  when  the  latest  farming- 
men  were  coming  home  from  their  fields.  All  of  them  arrived 
safe  at  the  house  of  Charon,  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had  not  been 
turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustrated.  For 
a  Theban  named  Hipposthenidas,  friendly  to  the 
conspiracy,  but  faint-hearted,  who  had  been  let  into 
the  secret  against  the  will  of  Phyllidas — became  so 
frightened  as  the  moment  of  execution  approached, 
that  he  took  upon  himself,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  rest,  to  dispatch  Chlidon,  a  faithful  slave  of  Mellon, 
ordering  him  to  go  forth  on  horseback  from  Thebes,  to  meet 
his  master  on  the  road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his  comrades 
would  go  back  to  Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened 
to  render  the  project  for  the  moment  impracticable.  Chlidon, 
going  home  to  fetch  his  bridle,  but  not  finding  it  in  its  usual 
place,  asked  his  wife  where  it  was.  The  woman,  at  first 
pretending  to  look  for  it,  at  last  confessed  that  she  had  lent 
it  to  a  neighbour.  Chlidon  became  so  irritated  with  this 
delay,  that  he  got  into  loud  altercation  with  his  wife,  who  on 


The  scheme 
very  nearly 
frustrated— 
accident 
which  pre- 
vented 
Chlidon  from 
delivering 
his  message. 


*  Xen.  Hcllen.  v.  4,  4.  riis  trtfAPo- 
rirtti  Koi  itaXXiffTtiS  rStp  iv  S^fiais, 
Plutardi,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c  4,  p.  577  C; 
Plutarch,  Pdopid.  c  9. 

The  Thebwi  women  were  distin- 
guished for  maiestic  figure  and  beauty 
(Dikaearchns,   Vit  Grsec  p.   144.   ed. 


Fuhr.). 

«  Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c  25  ;  De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  26,  p.  ^94  D.)  mentions  Mene- 
kleid^,  Damokleidas,  and  Theopom- 
pus  amonc;  them.  Compare  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Pdopid.  c  2. 
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her  part  wished  him  ill-luck  with  his  journey.  He  at  last 
beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  interpose.  His  departure 
was  thus  accidentally  frustrated,  so  that  the  intended  message 
of  countermand  never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their  way.^ 
In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the 
ensuing  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  banquet  of 
Archias   and  Philippus  was  to   take  place.     Phyl-  andMciion 

get  secretly 

lidas  had  laid  his  plan  for  introducing  them  at  that  Sito  Thebes 
banquet,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  polemarchs  themselves 
had  become  full  of  wine,  in  female  attire,  as  being  ofcharon. 
the  women  whose  visit  was  expected.    The  hour  had  mons\cntby 
nearly  arrived,  and  they  were  preparing  to  play  their  m^?hs*tt> 
parts,  when  an  unexpected  messenger  knocked  at  ch![ISS' 
the  door,  summoning  Charon    instantly  into    the  S)n*^Sthe 
presence  of  the  polemarchs.     All  within  were  thun-  PdopWas  as 
derstruck  with  the  summons,  which  seemed  to  imply  waStT 
that  the  plot  had  been   divulged,  perhaps  by  the  marchs^from 
timid  Hipposthenidas.     It  was  agreed  among  them  ^'ilTi^eit 
that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.     Nevertheless  he  ""'•***• 
himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty  which  beset  him,  was 
most  of  all  apprehensive  lest  the  friends  whom  he  had  shel- 
tered should  suspect  him  of  treachery  towards  themselves  and 
their  cause.    Before  departing,  therefore,  he  sent  for  his  only 
dion,  a  youth  of  fifteen  and  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every 
way.     This  youth  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.     But  Pelopidas  and  the  rest, 
vehemently  disclaiming  all  suspicion,  entreated  Charon  to  put 
his  son  away,  out  of  the  reach  of  that  danger  in  which  all 
were  now  involved.     Charon,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  comply,  and  left  his  son  among  them  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  rest     He  went  into  the  presence  of  Archias  and 
Philippus;    whom   he  found  already  half- intoxicated,  but 
informed,  by  intelligence  from  Athens,  that  some  plot,  they 
knew  not  by  whom,  was  afloat     They  had  sent  for  him  to 
question  him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  had 
little  difficulty,  aided  by  the  collusion  of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding 
the  vague  suspicions  of  drunken  men,  anxious  only  to  resume 
their  conviviality.*     He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  his 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  8  ;  Plutarch, 
De  Gen.  Socrat.  17,  p.  586  B. ;  c.  18, 
p.  587  D.-E. 


*  Xenophon  does  not  mention  this 
separate  summons  and  visit  of  Charon 
to  the  polemarchs — nor  anything  about 
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friends.  Nevertheless  soon  after  his  departure — so  many 
were  the  favourable  chances  which  befel  these  improvident 
men — a  fresh  message  was  delivered  to  Archias  the  pole- 
march,  from  his  namesake  Archias  the  Athenian  Hierophant, 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names  and  scheme  of  the 
conspirators,  which  had  become  known  to  the  philo-Laconian 
party  at  Athens.  The  messenger  who  bore  this  dispatch 
delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation,  that  it  related 
to  very  serious  matters.  "  Serious  matters  for  to-morrow," 
said  the  polemarch,  as  he  put  the  dispatch,  unopened  and 
unread,  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was 
reclining.^ 

Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philippus  impa- 
Phyiiidas  tiently  called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce  the  women 
conspirators,  according  to  his  promise.  Upon  this  the  secretary 
t?ref?mofh"e  retired,  and  brought  the  conspirators,  clothed  in 
th^'^T^'*  female  attire,  into  an  adjoining  chamber  ;  then  going 
r^qucdBg  back  to  the  polemarchs,  he  informed  them  that  the 
Fhtuppi^/  women  would  not  come  in  unless  all  the  domestics 
SusSe^'"'  were  first  dismissed.  An  order  was  forthwith  given 
assass-inaicd.  ^hat  thcse  latter  should  depart,  while  Phyllidas  took 
care  that  they  should  be  well  provided  with  wine  at  the 
lodging  of  one  among  their  number.  The  polemarchs  were 
thus  left  only  with  one  or  two  friends  at  table,  half- 
intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves  ;  among  them  Kabeirichus, 
the  archon  of  the  year,  who  always  throughout  his  term 
kept  the  consecrated  spear  of  office  in  actual  possession,  and 
had  it  at  that  moment  close  to  his  person.  Phyllidas  now 
conducted  the  pretended  women  into  the  banqueting-room  ; 
three  of  them  attired  as  ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others 
following  as  female  attendants.  Their  long  veils,  and  ample 
folds  of  clothing,  were  quite  sufficient  as  disguise— even  had 


the  scene  with  his  son.  He  only  notices 
Charon  as  having  harboured  the  con- 
spirators in  his  house,  and  seems  even 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  person  of  Httle  con- 
sequence— irapk  Kapofvi  Tiw,  &c.  (v.  4, 

3). 
The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  both 

the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 

Socr.  c.  28,  p.  595  ;  and  Pelopidas,  c. 

9),  and  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted, 

being  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we 

read  ii^  Xenophon ;  though  it  has  per- 


haps somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Gen.  Socr.  c  30,  p.  596  F. 
Eh  aHpioy  rh.  (nrov8a?a. 

This  occurrence  also  finds  no  place  in 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  3.  iEneas  (Polior- 
cetic.  31)  makes  a  general  reference  to 
the'  omission  of  immediate  opening  of 
letters  arrived,  as  having  caused  the 
capture  of  the  Kadmeia;  which  was 
however  only  its  remote  consequence. 
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the  guests  at  table  been  sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  polemarchs ;  and  the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils 
was  the  signal  for  using  their  daggers.  Archias  and  Philippus 
were  slain  at  once  and  with  little  resistance  ;  but  Kabeirichus 
with  his  spear  tried  to  defend  himself,  and  thus  perished  with 
the  others,  though  the  conspirators  had  not  originally  intended 
to  take  his  life.* 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted  three 
of  the  conspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephisod6rus,  and  LeontiadSi 
Damokleidas  —  to  the  house  of  Leontiad6s,  into  ^sSjjfn** 
which  he  obtained  admittance  by  announcing  himself  ^^^  ****"**^ 
as  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiadfts 
was  reclining  after  supper,  with  his  wife  sitting  spinning 
wool  by  his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.  Being 
a  brave  and  powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword, 
and  mortally  wounded  Kephisod6rus  in  the  throat ;  a  des« 
perate  struggle  then  ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in 
the  narrow  doorway,  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  third 
to  approach.  At  length,  however,  Pelopidas  overthrew  and 
killed  him,  after  which  they  retired,  enjoining  the  wife  with 
threats  to  remain  silent,  and  closing  the  door  after  them  with 


*  The  description  given  by  Xeno-  '  with  many  different  circumstances,  yet 
phon,  of  this  assassination  of  the  pole-  i  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  Pelopidas  in 
marchs  at  Thebes,  differs  materially  female  attire  killed  the  Spartan  general. 
from  that  of  Plutarch.  I  follow  Xeno-  i  The  story  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  (Polit. 
phon  in  the  main  ;  introducing  however  \  v.  5,  10),  though  he  names  both  Thebes 
several  of  the  details  found  in  Plutarch,  and  Archias,  can  hardly  refer  to  this 
which  are  interesting,  and  which  hav^  '  event 


the  air  of  being  authentic. 

Xenophon  himself  intimates  (Hellen. 
V.  4,  7),  that  besides  the  story  given  in 
the  text,  there  was  also  another  story 
told  by   some — that   Mellon    and   his 


It  is  Plutarch  however  who  mentions 
the  presence  of  Kabeirichus  the  archon 
at  the  banquet,  and  the  curious  Theban 
custom  that  the  archon  during  his  year 
of  office  never  left  out  of  his  hand  the 


companions  had  got  access  to  the  pole-  consecrated  spear.  As  a  Boeotian  bom, 
marchs  in  the  guise  of  drunken  revel-  I  Plutarch  was  doubtless  familiar  with 
lers.    It  is  this  latter  story  which  Plu-  |  these  old  customs. 


tarch  has  adopted,  and  which  carries 
him  into  many  details  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  I 
think  the  story,  of  the  conspirators 
having  been  introduced  in  female  attire 
the  more  probable  of  the  two.  It  is 
borne  out  l^  the  exact  analogy  of  what 
Herodotus  tells  us  respecting  Alexander 
son  of  Amyntas,  prince  of  Macedonia 


From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 
copied  the  abundant  details  of  this  revo- 
lution at  Thebes,  which  he  interweaves 
in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  and  in  the  treatise 
called  De  Genio  Socratis — we  do  not 
know.  Some  critics  suppose  him  to 
have  borrowed  from  Dionysoddrus  and 
Anaxis — Boeotian  historians  whose 
work  comprised  this    period,    but    of 


(Herod,  v.  20).  whom  not  a  single  fragment  is  preserved 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10,  (see  Fragm.  Histor.  Grsec  ea.  Didot, 

II ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat  c  31,  p.  voL  ii.  p.  84). 
597.    Polyzenus  (ii.  4,  3)  gives  a  story 
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opens  the 
prison,  and 
sets  free  the 
prisoners. 
£paininon- 
das  and 
many  other 
citizens  ap- 


peremptory  commands  that  it  should  not  be  again  opened. 
They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Hypatds,  whom  they  slew 
while  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  roof.^ 

The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes, 
Phyiudas  haviug  bccn  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  proceeded 
with  the  conspirators  to  the  prison.  Here  the  gaoler, 
a  confidential  agent  in  the  oppressions  of  the  de- 
ceased governors,  hesitated  to  admit  him ;  but  was 
slain  by  a  sudden  thrust  with  his  spear,  so  as  to 
pear  in  arms,  ensurc  ffce  admission  to  all.  To  liberate  the  prisoners, 
probably  for  the  most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the 
conspirators — to  furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from  the  battle- 
spoils  hanging  up  in  the  neighbouring  porticoes — and  to  range 
them  in  battle  order  near  the  temple  of  Amphion — ^were  the 
next  proceedings ;  after  which  they  began  to  feel  some  assu- 
rance of  safety  and  triumph.^  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas, 
apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were  the  first  who  appeared  in 
arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the  cause  ;  while  proclama- 
tion was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through  heralds,  that  the 
despots  were  slain — that  Thebes  was  free — and  that  all 
Thebans  who  valued  freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the 
market-place.  There  were  at  that  moment  in  Thebes  many 
trumpeters  who  had  come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the 
approaching  festival  of  the  Herakleia.  Hipposthenidas  en- 
gaged these  men  to  blow  their  trumpets  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  thus  everywhere  to  excite  the  citizens  to 
arms.^ 

Although  during  the  darkness  surprise  was  the  prevalent 
feeling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do — yet  so  soon  as  day 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  9  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  c.  II,  12 ;  and  De  Gen.  Socr.  p. 
597  D-F.  Here  again  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  differ ;  the  latter  represents 
that  Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of 
Leontiades  without  Phyllidas — which 
appears  to  me  altogether  improbable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  mentions 
nothing  about  the  defence  of  Leontiades 
and  his  personal  conflict  with  Pelopidas, 
which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  So  brave  a 
man  as  Leontiades,  awake  and  sober, 
would  not  let  himself  be  slain  without  a 
defence  dangerous  to  assailants.  Plutarch, 
in  another  place,  singles  out  the  death 


of  Leontiades  as  the  marking  circum- 
stance of  the  whole  glorious  enterprise, 
and  the  most  impressive  to  Pelopidas 
(Plutarch — Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  se- 
cundum Epicurum — p.  1099  A-E.). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  8  ;  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  c.  12  ;  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  1J98  B. 

'  This  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail, 
which  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  34,  p.  598  D.). 

The  Orchomenian  Inscriptions  in 
Boeckh*s  Collection  record  the  prizes 
given  to  these  2aXiri7icTal  or  trumpeters 
(see  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1584, 
1585,  &C.). 
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dawned »  and  the  truth  became  known,  there  was  but  one 
feeling  of  joy  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  among  the  unmnai 
majority  of  the  citizens.*    Both  horsemen  and  hop-  {SI  522^ 
lites  hastened   in  arms   to   the   agora.     Here  for  bg^SToS^g, 
the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  j;^  ^ 
Phoebidas,  a  formal  assembly  of  the  Theban  people  q^!^  ^ 
was  convened,  before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-  ^e^^** 
conspirators  presented  themselves.    The  priests  of  ^^^^ 
the  city  crowned  them  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  ^jf^°»  ^ 
them   in  the  name  of  the  local  gods;  while  the  J^b^® 
assembly  hailed  them  with  acclamations  of  delight  '*'^^- 
and  gratitude,  nominating  with  one  voice  Pelopidas,  Mellon, 
and  Charon  as  the  first  renewed  Boeotarchs.*    The  revival  of 
this  title,  which  had  been  dropt  since  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  was  in  itself  an  event  of  no  mean  significance ;  im- 
plying not  merely  that  Thebes  had  waked  up  ag^in  into 
freedom,  but  that  the  Boeotian  confederacy  also  had  been, 
or  would  be,  restored. 

Messengers  had  been  forthwith  dispatched  by  the  conspira- 
tors to  Attica  to  communicate  their  success ;  upon 

AM  tf%  the 

which  all  the  remaining  exiles,  with  the  two  Athe-  conspirators 
nian  generals  privy  to  the  plot  and  a  body  of  Athe-  sympaSS^re 
nian  volunteers,  or  corps  francs,  all  of  whom  were  ready  Aiam  ^  the 
on  the  borders  awaiting  the  summons — flocked  to  thTi^lnda 
Thebes  to  complete  the  work.  The  Spartan  gene-  for  mli?^ 
rals,  on  their  side  also,  sent  to  Plataea  and  Thespiae  ""*'*' 
for  aid.  During  the  whole  night  they  had  been  distracted 
and  alarmed  by  the  disturbance  in  the  city;  lights  show- 
ing themselves  here  and  there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and 
shouts  for  the  recent  success.®  Apprised  speedily  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  orders,  they  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or  to 
consult,  while  they  were  doubtless  beset  by  affrighted  fugitives 
of  the  now  defeated  party,  who  would  hurry  iip  to  the  Kad- 
meia for  safety.  They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  from  the  forces  at  Plataea  and  Thespiae.     But 

^  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  the  j  v.  4, 9.     iirtl  8*  1ifi4f>a  ^v  ical  ^coftphp  ^v 
consummation  of  the  revolution  was  wel-  j  rh  yry^yrifidwow,  rax^  ^h  xal  oi  iitKirai 


corned  in  Thebes — and  the  ardour  with 
which  the  citizens  turned  out  to  support 
it  by  armed  force — is  attested  by  Xeno- 
phon,  no  very  willing  witness — Hellen. 


Kcd  ol  i-nrus  <rhw  rots  SvAois  /{€/9o40ovv. 

•  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  12. 

»  Plutarch,  De  Xien.  Socr.  p.  598  E  ; 
Pelop.  c  12. 
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these  forces  were  not  permitted  even  to  approach  the  city- 
gate  ;  being  vigorously  charged,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight, 
by  the  newly-mustered  Theban  cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat 
with  loss.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  citadel  were  thus  not 
only  left  without  support,  but  saw  their  enemies  in  the  city 
reinforced  by  the  other  exiles,  and  by  the  auxiliary  volun- 
teers.^ 

Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Boeotarchs  found 
Pcio  das  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  citizens, 
Thlbll'ns  r  ^^^^  ^^  dcvotcd  patriotism  and  unanimous  in  hailing 
parc;ostorm  the  rcccnt  revolution.     They  availed  themselves  of 

the  Kadmcia      ,  .      /.  ,  -   - 

—the  Lace-    this  first  burst  of  fervour  to  prepare  for  storminef  the 

daemoniaa 

garrison  Kadmcia  without  delay,  knowing  the  importance  of 
andarcjiis-  forestalling  all  aid  from  Sparta.  And  the  citizens 
several  of  the  wcre  already  rushine:  up  to  the  assault — proclamation 

oligarchical  .^  o      i^  r 

Thebans  are  being  made  of  large  rewards  to  those  who  should 
mtryinl^o  first  forcc  their  way  in — when  the  Lacedaemonian 
along  with  commandcr  sent  proposals  for  a  capitulation.*  Un- 
harm'ost  who  disturbcd  egrcss  from  Thebes,  with  the  honours  of 
tfirKad^mcia  war,  being  readily  guaranteed  to  him  by  oath,  the 
deSthb^ythe  Kadmcia  was  then  surrendered.  As  the  Spartans 
^"^^^'  were  marching  out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  of 
the  defeated  party  went  forth  also.  But  against  these  latter 
the  exasperation  of  the  victors  was  so  ungovernable,  that 
several  of  the  most  odious  were  seized  as  they  passed, 
and  put  to  death  ;  in  some  cases  even  their  children  along 
with  them.  And  more  of  them  would  have  been  thus  dis- 
patched had  not  the  Athenian  auxiliaries,  with  generous 
anxiety,  exerted  every  effort  to  get  them  out  of  sight  and  put 
them  into  safety.^  We  are  not  told — nor  is  it  certain — that 
these  Thebans  were  protected  under  the  capitulation.  Even 
had  they  been  so,  however,  the  wrathful  impulse  might  still 
have  prevailed  against  them. 


Xenophon  expressly  mentions  that        '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  10,  ii.     irpoW- 


the  Athenians  who  were  invited  to  come, 
and  who  actually  did  come,  to  Thebes, 
were  the  two  generals  and  the  volun- 
teers ;  all  of  whom  were  before  privy  to 
the  plot  and  were  in  readiness  on  the 
borders  of  Attica — robs  irphs  rots 
dpiois  *ABrivalwy  icaX  robs  8m>  r»y  arpa- 
rrtyAv — ol  *A0riyauoi  iiirh  r£y  6pi»y 
Ijiri  vapri<raM  (Hellen.  v.  4,  9,  10). 


/SoXoy  irphs  r^y  iucpoiroXty — r^y  irpoBv- 
fiiap  r&y  'Kpoa'i6vr»y  awdyr^y  i^pwy,  &c. 

Diodorus,  xv.  25.  firura  robs  iroAi- 
ras  M  r^v  4K9v6tpi€iy  wipeu(a\4ffayT€s 
(the  successful  Theban  conspirators, 
Pelopidas,  &c.)  ewipyovs  tax^^ 
Siiravrtis  robs  Biqfiaiovs. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  12. 
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Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kadmeia 
without  a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily 
fined  and  banished  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta,^  We  do  not 
know  what  the  fortifications  of  the  Kadmeia  were,  nor  how 
far  it  was  provisioned.  But  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these 
officers  were  considered  to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedae- 
monian arms,  by  making  no  attempt  to  defend  it ;  when  we 
recollect  that  hardly  more  than  four  or  five  days  would  be 
required  to  procure  adequate  relief  from  home — and  that 
forty-three  years  afterwards,  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
same  place  maintained  itself  against  the  Thebans  in  the  city 
for  more  than  fourteen  days,  until  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  lUyria.^  The  first  messenger  who  brought  news  to 
Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at  Thebes,  appears 
to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time  that  the  garrison  had 
evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat,  with  a  train  of 
Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.* 


*  Xen.  HelleiL  v.  4,  13 ;  Diodor.  xv. 

27. 

Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.   13)  augments 

the  theatrical  effect  by  saying  that  the 
Lacecbemonian  garrison  on  its  retreat, 
actually  met  at  Megara  the  reinforce- 
ments under  King  lUeombrotus,  which 
had  advanced  thus  far,  on  their  march 
to  relieve  the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable.  The  account  of 
Xenophon  intimates  clearly  that  the 
Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  next 
morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement. 
The  commanders  capitulated  in  the  first 
moment  of  distraction  and  despair, 
without  even  standing  an  assault 

•  Arrian,  i.  6. 

'  In  recounting  this  revolution  at 
Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  in  r^ard  to  it,  I  have  fol- 
lowed Xenophon  almost  entirely. 

Diodorus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with 
Xenophon  in  stating  that  the  Theban 
exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Thebes 
by  night,  partly  through  the  concurrence 
of  the  Athenians  ((rvyein\afiofi4yav  r»v 
*A$iivai<ay) — slew  Uie  rulers — called  the 
citizens  to  freedom  next  morning,  find- 
ing all  hearty  in  the  cause— and  then 
proceeded  to  besiege  the  1500  Lacedae- 
monians and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
Kadmeia. 

But  after  thus  much  of  agreement, 
Diodorus  states  what  followed,  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  Xeno- 


phon ;  thus  (he  tells  us) — 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent 
instant  intelligence  to  Sparta  of  what 
had  happened,  with  request  for  a  rein- 
forcement The  Thebans  at  once  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  Kadmeia,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  both  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Fearing  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  take  the  fort  before 
reinforcement  should  come  from  Sparta, 
they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  ask  for 
idd,  reminding  the  Athenians  that  they 
(the  Thebans)  had  helped  to  emancipate 
Athens  from  the  Thirty,  and  to  restore 
the  democracy  (vieofUfurfiffKoyT^s  iilv  tri 
kqX  aJnoX  <ruyKar4iyayoy  rhv  9fifio¥ 
r»v  *AdfiPcdwy  Koff  ty  Kaiphv  6r^  tmv 
rpidKoyra  icarc8ouX<69i7(ray).  The  Athe- 
nians, partly  from  desire  to  requite  this 
favour,  partly  from  a  wish  to  secure  the 
Thebans  as  allies  against  Sparta,  passed 
a  public  vote  to  assist  them  forthwith. 
Demophon  the  general  got  together 
5000  hoplites  and  500  horsemen,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thebes  on  the 
next  day  ;  and  all  the  remaining  popu- 
lation were  prepared  to  follow,  if  neces- 
sary {wayhifiti).  All  the  other  cities  in 
Bcsotia  also  sent  aid  to  Thebes,  too — so 
that  there  was  assembled  there  a  large 
force  of  12,000  hoplites  and  2000  horse- 
men. This  united  force,  the  Athenians 
being  among  them,  assaulted  the  Kad- 
meia day  and  night,  relieving  each 
other,  but  were  repelled  with  great  loss 
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This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric  shock  upon 
the  Grecian   world.     With   a   modern  reader,  the  assassina- 


of  killed  and  wounded.  At  length  the 
garrison  found  themselves  without  pro- 
visions ;  the  Spartans  were  tardy  in 
sending  reinforcement ;  and  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  who  formed  the  far  larger  part  of 
the  garrison.  These  Peloponnesians, 
refusing  to  fight  longer,  insisted  upon 
capitulating  ;  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
governor  was  obliged  perforce  to  do, 
though  both  he  and  the  Spartans  along 
with  him  desired  to  hold  out  to  the 
death.  The  Kadmeia  was  accordingly 
surrendered,  and  the  garrison  went  back 
to  Peloponnesus.  The  Lacedaemonian 
reinforcement  from  Sparta  aiTived  only 
a  little  too  late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
Diodorus  are  not  only  completely  differ- 
ent from  Xenophon,  but  irreconcileable 
with  his  conception  of  the  event.  We 
must  reject  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Now  Xenophon  is  not  merely  the 
better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is  in  this 
case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral  pro- 
babilities of  the  case. 

1.  Diodorus  represents  the  Athenians 
as  having  dispatched  by  public  vote, 
assistance  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  requite 
the  assistance  which  the  Thebans  had 
before  sent  to  restore  the  Athenian 
democracy  against  the  Thirty.  Now 
this  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact.  The 
Thebans  had  never  sent  any  assistance^ 
positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  democrats  against 
the  Thirty.  They  had  assisted  Thrasy- 
bulus underhand,  and  without  any 
public  government-act ;  and  they  had 
refused  to  serve  along  with  the  Spartans 
against  him.  But  they  never  sent  any 
force  to  help  him  against  the  Thirty. 
Consequently,  the  Athenians  could  not 
now  have  sent  any  public  force  to 
Thebes,  /;/  requital  for  a  similar  favour 
done  before  by  the  Thebans  to  them. 

2.  Had  the  Athenians  passed  a  formal 
vote,  sent  a  large  public  army,  and 
taken  vigorous  part  in  several  bloody 
assaults  on  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
in  the  Kadmeia — this  would  have  been 
the  most  flagrant  and  unequivocal  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  Sparta. 
No  Spartan  envoys  could,  after  that, 
have  gone  to  Athens,  and  stayed  safely 
in  the  house  of  the  Proxenus — as  we 
know  from  Xenophon  that  they  did. 


Besides — the  story  of  Sphodrias  (pre- 
sently to  be  recounted)  proves  distinctly 
that  Athens  was  at  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  had  committed  no  act  of  hostility 
against  her,  for  three  or  four  months  at 
least  after  the  revolution  at  Thebes. 
It  therefore  refutes  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  public  Athenian 
force  under  Demophon,  aiding  in  the 
attack  of  the  Kadmeia.  Strange  to  say — 
Diodorus  himself,  three  chapters  after- 
wards (xv.  29)  relates  this  story  about 
Sphodrias,  just  in  the  same  manner 
(with  little  difference)  as  Xenophon  ; 
ushering  in  the  story  with  a  declaration, 
that  the  Athenians  were  still  at  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  forgetting  that  he  had 
himself  recounted  a  distinct  rupture  of 
that  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken  the 
Athenian  public  completely  by  surprise 
(though  some  few  Athenians  were  privy 
to  the  scheme),  because  it  was  a  scheme 
which  had  no  chance  of  succeeding 
except  by  profound  secrecy.  Now, 
that  the  Athenian  public,  hearing  the 
news  for  the  first  time — having  no  posi- 
tive act  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of 
Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear  her 
power — having  had  no  previous  circum- 
stances to  work  them  up,  or  prepare 
them  for  any  dangerous  resolve — should 
identify  themselves  at  once  with  Thebes, 
and  provoke  war  with  Sparta  in  the 
impetuous  manner  stated  by  Diodorus — 
this  is,  in  my  judgement,  eminently  im- 
probable, requiring  good  evidence  to 
induce  us  to  believe  it 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
to  be  true — what  reasonable  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  erroneous  version 
which  we  read  in  Xenophon?  The 
facts  as  he  recounts  them  conflict  most 
pointedly  with  his  Philo-Laconian  par- 
tialities ;  first,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power  at  Thebes,  by  a 
handful  of  exiles ;  still  more,  the  whole 
story  of  Sphodrias  and  his  acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon to  be  true — and  we  can  give  a 
very  plausible  explanation  how  the 
erroneous  version  in  Diodorus  arose. 
A  few  months  later,  after  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
really  did  enter  heartily  into  the  alliance 
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tion  of  the  four  leaders,  in  their  houses  and  at  the  banquet, 
raises  a  sentiment  of  repugnance  which  withdraws 
his  attention  from  the  other  features  of  this  me-  sensadon 
morable  deed.     Now  an  ancient  Greek  not  only  this2idd«nt 
had  no  such  repugnance,  but  sympathised  with  the  thecSedaL 
complete  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  ^^ 
the  death  of  Ismenias  ;  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extra- 
ordinary personal  daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon — the  skilful 
forecast  of  the  plot,  and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force  so 
contemptibly  small,  of  a  government  which  the  day  before 
seemed  unassailable.^    It  deserves  note  that  we  here  see  the 
richest  men  in  Thebes  undertaking  a  risk,  single-handed  and 
with  their  own  persons,  which  must  have  appeared  on  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  little  less  than  desperate.   From  the  Homeric 
Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to  the  end  of  free  Hellenism, 
the  rich  Greek  strips  in  the  palaestra,^  and  exposes  his  person 


of  Thebes,  and  sent  a  large  public  force 
(indeed  5000  hoplites,  the  same  number 
as  those  of  Demophon,  according  to 
Diodorus,  c  32)  to  assist  her  in  repc&ing 
Agesilaos  with  the  Spartan  arm^.  It  is 
by  no  means  onnatund  that  their  public 
vote  and  expedition  undertaken  about 
July  378  B.C. — should  have  been  erro- 
neously thrown  back  to  December  379 
B.C.  The  Athenian  orators  were  fond 
of  boastii^  that  Athens  had  saved  the 
Thebans  m>m  Sparta;  and  this  might 
be  said  with  some  truth,  in  reference 
to  the  aid  which  she  really  rendered 
afterwards.  Isokrat^s  (Or.  ziv.  Pla- 
taic  s.  31)  makes  this  boast  in  general 
terms ;  but  Deinarchus  (cont.  Demo- 
sthen.  s.  40)  is  more  distinct,  and  gives 
in  a  few  words  a  version  the  same  as 
that  which  we  find  in  Diodorus :  so 
also  docs  Aristeides,  in  two  very  brief 
allusions  (Panathen.  p.  172,  and  Or. 
xxxviii.  Sodalis,  p.  486-498).  Possibly 
Aristeid^  as  well  as  Diodorus  may  have 
copied  from  Ephorus;  but  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  xmderstand  the 
mistake  out  of  which  their  version  grew. 
5.  Lastly  Plut.  mentions  nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  regular  division  of  troops  under 
Demophon  which  Diodorus  asserts  to 
have  aided  in  the  storming  of  the  Kad- 
mda.  See  Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socrat 
ad  fin.  AgesiL  c.  23 ;  Pelopid.  12,  13). 
He  intimates  only,  as  Xenophon  does, 
that  there  were  some  Athenian  volun- 


teers who  assisted  the  exiles. 

M.  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brise,  &c.  p.  38-43)  discusses  this  dis- 
crepancy at  considerable  length,  and 
cites  the  opinion  of  various  German 
authors  in  respect  to  it,  with  none  of 
whom  I  altogether  concur. 

In  my  judgement,  the  proper  solution 
is,  to  reject  altogether  (as  belonging  to 
a  later  time)  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
respecting  the  public  vote  at  Athens, 
ana  the  army  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Thebes  under  Demophon;  and  to  ac- 
cept the  more  credible  narrative  of 
Xenophon ;  which  ascribes  to  Athens 
a  reasonable  prudence,  and  great  fear 
of  Sparta — qualities  such  as  Athenian 
orators  would  not  be  disposed  to  boast 
of.  According  to  that  narrative,  the 
question  about  sending  Athenians  to 
aid  in  storming  the  Kadmeia  could 
hardly  have  been  submitted  for  public 
discussion,  since  that  citadel  was  sur- 
rendered at  once  by  the  intimidated 
garrison. 

'  The  daring  coup  de  main  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Mellon,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  bou^  a  remarkable 
analog  to  that  by  which  Evagoras  got 
into  Salamis  and  overthrew  the  pre- 
vious despot  (Isokrat8s,  Or.  ix.  Evagor. 

s.  34). 

^  Se2,  in  illustration  of  Greek  senti- 
ment on  this  point,  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
iiL  4,  19;  and  Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages, 
i.  28. 
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in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  like  the  poorest  citizens  ;  being  gene- 
rally superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily  efficiency. 

As  the  revolution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the  Grecian 
It  alters  the  "lind  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished, 
^^r?and  SO  by  its  positive  effects  it  altered  forthwith  the 
sl!arta"n  ""*  °^  balance  of  power  in  Greece.  The  empire  of  Sparta, 
empire.  f^^  fj-^j^  being  undisputed  and  nearly  universal  over 
Greece,  is  from  henceforward  only  maintained  by  more  or  less 
of  effort,  until  at  length  it  is  completely  overthrown.^ 

The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed  both 
the  Ephors,  and  the  miso-Theban  Ac^esilaus,  to  the 

Indignation      ,.,  i*^ 

in  Sparta  at  highcst  pitch.  Though  it  was  then  the  depth  of 
tion  of         winter,^  an  expedition  was  decreed  forthwith  ac^ainst 

Thebes— a  *  *^ 

Spartan  Thcbcs,  and  the  allied  contingents  were  summoned. 
forth  at  once,  Agcsilaus  dcclincd  to  take  the  command  of  it,  on  the 

under  King  111  1  •  r  1 

Kieombro-  ground  that  he  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
tires  from  thcrcfore  no  longer  liable  to  compulsory  foreign  ser- 
ouiachiey-  vicc.  But  this  (says  Xenophon^)  was  not  his  real 
ingan>t  ng.  ^.^^^^^^      j^^  ^^^  afraid  that  his  enemies  at  Sparta 

would  say — "  Here  is  Agesilaus  again  putting  us  to  ex- 
pense, in  order  that  he  may  uphold  despots  in  other  cities  '* 
— as  he  had  just  done,  and  had  been  reproached  with  doing, 
at  Phlius  ;  a  second  proof  that  the  reproaches  against  Sparta 
(which  I  have  cited  a  few  pages  above  from  Lysias  and  Iso- 
krates),  of  allying  herself  with  Greek  despots  as  well  as  with 
foreigners  to  put  down  Grecian  freedom,  found  an  echo  even 
in  Sparta  herself     Accordingly  Kleombrotus  the  other  king 


*  If  indeed  we  could  believe  Isokrates,  such  promises  as  those  here  mentioned ; 

speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  Pla-  and  it  is    certain    that    they  speedily 

ta?an,  it  would  seem  that  the  Thebans,  began  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that 

immediately  after  their  revolution,  sent  hostility  which  they  saw  to  be  approach- 


an  humble  embassy  to  Sparta  depre- 
cating hostility,  entreating  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  allies,  and  promising  service 
even  against  their  benefactors  the 
Athenians,  just  as  devoted  as  the  de- 
posed government  had  rendered ;  an 
embassy  which  the  Spartans  haughtily 
answered  by  desiring  them  to  receive 
back  their  exiles,  and  to  cast  out  the 
assassins  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Thebans  may 
have  sent  to  try  the  possibility  of 
escaping  Spartan  enmity;  but  it  is 
higmy  improbable  that  they  made  any 


ing. 

See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  31. 

This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Platsean,  and  seems  to  be  an  assem- 
blage of  nearly  all  the  topics  which 
could  possibly  be  enforced,  truly  or 
falsely,  against  Thebes. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14.  ftdXa  x<t- 
fjLwyos  6vros. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 13.  cd  tiBits  Jri, 
cl  arrpaTijyonj^  Kd^tiay  ol  iroAiTot,  &s 
*Ay7i<Ti\aoSf  Swus  fiofi0^<r€i€  rots  rvpAP' 
yoiSt  TpdyfMTa  TJj  ir6\€t  irap4xoi,  Plu- 
tarch, Agesil.  c  24. 
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of  Sparta  took  the  command.     He  had  recently  succeeded 
his  brother  Agesipolis,  and  had  never  commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the   Isthmus  of 
Corinth  through  Megara  to  Plataea,  cutting  to  pieces  ^^  ^^g 
an  outpost  of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Kieombroiu* 
prisoners  set  free  by  the  recent  revolution,  who  had  SS^cman 
been  placed  for  the  defence  of  the  intervening  moun-  aUrallT 
tain  pass.   From  Plataea  he  went  forward  to  Thespiae,  c»n^^- 
and  from  thence  to  Kynoskephalae  in  the  Theban  S??Athe^ 
territory,  where  he  lay  encamped  for  sixteen  days;  whSKll*"^* 
after  which  he  retreated  to  Thespiae.     It  appears  St^I^c'!5 
that  he  did  nothing,  and  that  his  inaction  was  the  ^•^^'p**^- 
subject  of  much  wonder  in  his  army,  who  are  said  to  have 
even  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and   earnestly  hostile 
to  Thebes.     Perhaps  the  exiles,  with  customary  exaggeration, 
may  have  led  him  to  hope  that  they  could  provoke  a  rising  in 
Thebes,  if  he  would  only  come  near.    At  any  rate  the  bad 
weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  action; 
since  in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus  through  Kreusis  and 
iEgosthenae  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers 
could  not  proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming 
back  afterwards  to  fetch  them.     Kleombrotus  did  not  quit 
Bceotia,  however,  without  leaving  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at 
Thespiae,  with  one-third  of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and 
acting  vigorously  against  the  Thebans.^ 

The  army  of  IGeombrotus,  in  its  march  from  Megara  to 
Plataea,  had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica ;  causing  so  much 
alarm  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a 
body  of  peltasts,  to  guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring 
road  through  Eleutherae  into  Boeotia.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had  touched  Attica  (now  no 
longer  guarded  by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between 
394  and  389  B.c.)  since  the  retirement  of  King  Pausanias  in 
404  RC. ;  furnishing  a  proof  of  the  exposure  of  the  country, 
such  as  to  revive  in  the  Athenian  mind  all  the  terrible  recol- 
lections of  Dekeleia  and  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was 
during  the  first  prevalence  of  this  alarm— and  seemingly  while 
Kleombrotus  was  still  with  his  army  at  Thespiae  or  Kynos- 

'  Xen.  HellexL  v.  4,  15-18. 
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kephalae,  close  on  the  Athenian  frontier — ^that  three  Lacedae- 
monian envoys,  Etymoklds  and  two  others,  arrived  at  Athens 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  taken  by  the  two  Athe- 
nian generals  and  the  Athenian  volunteers,  in  concerting  and 
aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  So 
overpowering  was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals  were  both 
of  them  accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first  of  them  was 
condemned  and  executed  ;  the  second,  profiting  by  this  warn- 
ing (since,  pursuant  to  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus,^  the  two 
would  be  put  on  trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  against  him.^  These  two  generals 
had  been  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  grave  abuse  of  their 
official  functions.  They  had  brought  the  state  into  public 
hazard,  not  merely  without  consulting  the  senate  or  assembly, 
but  even  without  taking  the  sense  of  their  own  board  of  Ten. 
Nevertheless  the  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  indicates 
the  alarm,  as  well  as  the  displeasure,  of  the  general  body  of 
Athenians ;  while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  of  all  political  connection  with  Thebes.^ 


*  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch. 
Ixiv.  about  the  psephism  of  Kannonus. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  19 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  14. 

Xenophon  mentions  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian envoys  at  Athens,  but  does  not 
expressly  say  that  they  were  sent  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  conduct  of 
these  two  generals  or  of  the  volunteers. 
1  cannot  doubt  however  that  the  fact 
was  so  ;  for  in  those  times  there  were 
no  resident  envoys — none  but  envoys 
sent  on  special  missions. 

*  The  trial  and  condemnation  of 
these  two  generals  has  served  as  the 
ground-work  for  harsh  reproach  against 
the  Athenian  democracy.  Wachsmuth 
(Hellen.  Alterth.  L  p.  654)  denoimces  it 
as  **  a  judicial  horror,  or  abomination — 
ein  Greulgericht."  Rehdantz  (Vitae 
Iphicratis,  Chabriae,  &c.,  p.  44,  45) 
says — **Quid?  quia  invasionem  Lace- 
daemoniorum  viderant  in  Boeotiam  fac- 
tam  esse,  non  puduit  eos,  damnare 
imperatores  quorum  facta  suis  decretis 
comprobaverant?"  ....  **lgiturhanc 
illius  facinoris  excusationetn  habebimus : 
Rebus  quae  a  Thebanis  agebantur  (/.  e. 
by  the  propositions  of  the  Thebans 
seeking  peace  from  Sparta,  and  trying 


to  get  enrolled  as  her  allies — allied  by 
Isokrat6s,  which  I  have  noticed  above 
as  being,  in  my  judgement,  very  inac- 
curately recorded)  cognitis,  Athenienses, 
quo  enixius  stibveneranty  eo  majore  pa- 
nitentid  perculsi  sunt  ....  Sed  tantum 
abfuit  ut  sibimet  irascerentur,  ut,  e  more 
Athetiiensium^  punirentur  qui  pcrfe- 
ccrant  id  quod  turn  populus  exopta- 
veraty 

The  censures  of  Wachsmuth,  Reh- 
dantz, &c.,  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
— I.  ITiat  the  Athenians  had  passed 
a  formal  vote  in  the  public  assembly 
to  send  assistance  to  Thebes,  under  two 
generals,  who  accordingly  went  out  in 
command  of  the  army  and  performed 
their  instructions.  2.  That  the  Athe- 
nians, becoming  afterwards  repentant 
or  terrified,  tried  and  condemned  these 
two  generals  for  having  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  grounds  (in  a 
previous  note)  for  believing  that  the 
first  of  these  affirmations  is  incorrect ; 
the  second,  as  dependent  on  it,  will 
therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me  to 
single  out  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
inconsisUnt  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
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Even  before  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  had  quitted  Athens, 
however,  an  incident,  alike  sudden  and  memorable,  ^  ^    . 
completely  altered  the  Athenian  temper.   The  Lace-  Attempt  of 
daemonian  harmost  Sphodrias  (whom  Kleombrotus  ftSSlxhS- 
had  left  at  Thespiae  to  prosecute  the  war  against  pS^tho'"* 
Thebes),  being  informed  that  Peiraeus  on  its  land-side  SllSlI^Sjh! 
was  without  gates  or  night-watch — since  there  was  "*  ^"^* 
no  suspicion  of  attack — conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  it  by 


Diodorus,  and  blend  them  together  in  a 
way  which  contradicts  both. 

Thus,  they  take  from  Diodonis  the 
allegation,  that  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thebes  by  public  vote  a  large  army, 
which  fought  along  with  the  Thebans 
against  the  Kadmeia — an  allegation, 
which  not  only  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xenophon,  but  which  his  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  excludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  Xenophon  the 
allegation,  that  the  Athenians  tried  and 
condemned  the  two  generals  who  were 
accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mellon 
against  the  Theban  rulers — rit  8^  orpa- 
Tiiydb,  cltffvmtiFurrdffBrii^  riiyrov  M4\kuvos 
iwl  rovs  ir€pi  Acoyrui^v  imviiirrturiy  (v. 
4,  19).  Now  the  mention  of  these  two 
generals  follows  naturally  and  con- 
sistently in  Xenophon.  He  had  before 
told  us  that  there  were  iivo  out  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  both  assisted 
underhand  in  organizing  the  plot,  and 
afterwards  went  with  the  volunteers  to 
Thebes.  But  it  cannot  be  fitted  on  to 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus^  who  never 
says  a  word  about  this  condemnation  by 
the  Athenians — ^nor  even  mentions  af^ 
two  Athenian  generals^  at  all.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Athenian  army  which  went 
to  Thebes  was  commandeid  by  Demo- 
phon;  he  notices  no  colleague  what- 
ever. He  says  in  general  words,  that 
the  ccmspiracy  was  organized  ''with 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  "  (<n;yc- 
'KiKafioi».4imv  *A$fival»p) ;  not  saying  a 
word  about  any  titfo  generals  as  espe- 
cially active. 

Wachsmuth  and  Rehdantz  take  it  for 
granted,  most  gratuitously,  that  these 
two  condemned  generals  (mentioned  by 
Xenophon  and  not  bv  Diodorus)  are 
identical  with  Demophon  and  another 
colleague,  commanders  of  an  army 
which  went  out  by  public  vote  (men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  and  not  by  Xeno- 
phon). 

The   narratives   of    Xenophon    and 


Diodorus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  have  to  make  our  option 
between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  for  reasons  previously  given. 
But  if  any  one  prefers  that  of  Diodorus, 
he  ought  then  to  reject  altogether  the 
story  of  the  condemnation  of  the  two 
Athenian  generals  {who  nowhere  appear 
in  Diodorus)^  and  to  suppose  that 
Xenophon  was  misinformea  upon  that 
point,  as  upon  the  other  facts  of  the 
case. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals 
(assuming  the  Xenophontic  narrative  as 
true)  should  be  tned  and  punished, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  un- 
authorised proceeding  were  threatening 
to  come  with  severity  upon  Athens — 
appears  to  me  neither  improbable  nor 
unreasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  remarks  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  make  (Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  4,  23)  on  the  conduct  of 
Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to 
another — ^whoever  believes  the  narrative 
of  Diodorus  in  preference  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  ought  to  regard  the  execu- 
tion of  those  two  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders who  surrendered  the  Kadmeia 
as  exceedingly  cruel.  According  to 
Diodorus,  these  officers  had  done  every- 
thing which  brave  men  could  do ;  they 
had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled  many 
attacks,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
farther  holding  out  by  a  mutiny  among 
their  garrison. 

Here  again,  we  see  the  superiority  of 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  over  that 
of  Diodorus.  According  to  the  former, 
these  Lacedaemonian  commanders  sur- 
rendered the  Kadmeia  without  any 
resistance  at  all.  Their  condemnation, 
like  that  of  the  two  Athenian  generals, 
becomes  a  matter  easy  to  understand 
and  explain. 
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a  night-march  from  Thespiae,  and  thus  of  mastering  at  one 
stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the  naval  resources  of 
Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under  march  one  evening  after 
an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on  reaching  the  Peiraeus  the 
next  morning  before  day-light.  But  his  reckoning  proved 
erroneous.  Morning  overtook  him  when  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis  ;  from  whence,  as 
it  was  useless  to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated 
to  Thespiae ;  not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts 
of  plunder  against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  not  ill- 
Diffcrcnt       conccived.    Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  competent  to 

constructions  ,  •  i  i 

put  upon  this  organizc  and  execute  movements  as  rapid  as  those 

attempt,  and       ^    ^^         .,••  ..•. 

uDonthe  of  Brasidas,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
Sphodrias.  havc  succcedcd  ;  in  which  case  the  whole  face  of 
the  war  would  have  been  changed,  since  the  Lacedae- 
monians, if  once  masters  of  Peiraeus,  both  could  and  would 
have  maintained  the  place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices, 
which  no  one  ever  commends  until  it  has  been  successfully 
consummated — "consilium — quod  non  potest  laudari  nisi 
peractum.**  ^  As  it  failed,  it  has  been  considered,  by  critics  as 
well  as  by  contemporaries,  not  merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a 
fault,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as  a  brave  man,  but  singularly 
weak  and  hot-headed.^  Without  admitting  the  full  extent  of 
this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his  present  aggression  grew  out 
of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the  glory  which  Phoebidas,  in 
spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient  displeasure  of  his  country- 
men, had  acquired  by  seizing  the  Kadmeia.  That  Sphodrias 
received  private  instructions  from  Kleombrotus  (as  Diodorus 
states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved  ;  while  the  suspicion,  intimated 
by  Xenophon  as  being  abroad,  that  he  was  wrought  upon  by 
secret  emissaries  and  bribes  from  his  enemies  the  Thebans, 

>  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  38.  «  Kallisthen6s,  Frag.  2,   ed.   Didot, 

Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  32)  apud  Harpokration,  v.  'X^o^plas ;  Dio- 
the  remark  of  Sextus  Pompey  to  his  •  dor.  xv.  29 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  14 ; 
captain  Menas,  when  the  latter  asked  '  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  24.  The  miscalcu- 
his  permission  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  lation  of  Sphodrias  as  to  the  time 
ship,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  were  '  necessary  for  his  march  to  Peiraeus  is 
dining  on  board,  and  to  seize  their  not  worse  than  other  mistakes  which 
persons — **I  cannot  permit  any  such  '  Polybius  (in  a  very  instructive  dis- 
thing ;  but  you  ought  to  have  done  it  course,  ix.  12,  20,  seemingly  extracted 
without  asking  my  permission."  A  j  from  his  lost  commentaries  on  Tactics) 
reply  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Shaks-  t  recounts  as  having  been  committed  by 
peSare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  |  various  other  able  commanders. 
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for  the  purpose  of  plunging  Athens  into  war  with  Sparta,  is 
altogether  improbable;*  and  seems  merely  an  hypothesis 
suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  act — which  were  such, 
that  if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him,  ht  could  not  have  served 
them  better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the  Thriasian 
plain  was   communicated  shortly    after   day-break  Aiamand 
at    Athens,  where  it  excited  no  less  terror  than  JSSSr^ 
surprise.     Every  man  instantly  put  himself  under  ui^awcSmt 
arms  for  defence ;  but  news  soon  arrived  that  the  rhJt^^ 
invader  had  retired.     When    thus    re-assured,   the  "oTs^*"' 
Athenians  passed  from  fear  to  indignation.   The  Lace-  ^jj^^i^t 
daemonian  envoys,  who  were  lodging  at  the  house  of  d»«»»*««d- 
Kallias  the  proxenus  of  Sparta,  were  immediately  put  under 
arrest  and  interrogated.     But  all  three  affirmed  that  they 
were  not  less  astonished,  and  not  less  exasperated,  by  the 
march  of  Sphodrias  than  the  Athenians  themselves ;  adding, 
by  way  of  confirmation,   that  had  they  been  really  privy 
to    any    design   of  seizing  the   Peiraeus,  they    would  have 
taken  care  not  to  let  themselves  be  found  in  the  city,  and  in 
their  ordinary  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus,  where  of 
course  their  persons  would  be  at  once  seized.   They  concluded 
by  assuring  the  Athenians,  that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be 
indignantly    disavowed,   but  punished  capitally,   at   Sparta. 
And  their  reply  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  they  were 


*  IlfiBovffi  rhv  iv  reus  9€<rwicus  iipfiO' 

tmrrtvrro — Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  20 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  29;  Platarch,  Pelopid.  c 
14 ;  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  24,  25. 

Diodonis  affirms  private  orders  from 
Kleombrotus  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  suspicion  mentioned 
by  Xenophon — that  it  was  the  Theban 
leaders  who  instigated  and  bribed 
Sphodrias — we  may  remark — i.  That 
the  plan  might  very  possibly  have  sue- 
ceeaed ;  and  its  success  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  Had 
they  been  the  instigators,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  give  notice  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time ;  which  they 
certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  punished  Spho- 
drias, no  war  would  have  ensued.  Now 
every  man  would  have  predicted,  that 
assuming  the  scheme  to  fail,  they  cer- 


tainly woidd  punish  him.  3.  The 
strong  interest  taken  by  Agesilaus  after- 
wards in  the  fate  of  Sphodrias,  and  the 
high  encomium  which  he  passed  on 
the  general  character  of  the  latter — are 
quite  consistent  with  a  belief  on  his 
part  that  Sphodrias  (like  Phoebidas) 
may  have  done  wrong  towards  a  foreign 
city  from  over-ambition  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  But  if  Agesilaus  (who 
detested  the  Thebans  beyond  measure) 
had  believed  that  Sphodrias  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  bribes  from  them, 
he  would  not  merely  have  been  disposed 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the  con- 
demnation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (Hellen.  iii. 
5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to  the 
Thebans  a  similar  refinement  of  strate- 
gem  ;  seemingly  with  just  as  little  cause. 
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allowed  to  depart ;  while  an  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 
Sparta  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  offending  general.^ 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias  home  to 
Trial  of  Sparta,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge.  So 
ip^"**He  n^uch  did  he  himself  despair  of  his  case,  that  he  durst 
^^y  "***  not  make  his  appearance ;  while  the  general  im- 
Si\atl^  *®  pression  was,  both  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  that  he 
s  m'^thi^  would  certainly  be  condemned.  Nevertheless,  though 
ofAgcsiiaus.  ti^us  abscnt  and  undefended,  he  was  acquitted, 
purely  through  private  favour  and  esteem  for  his  general 
character.  He  was  of  the  party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all 
the  friends  of  that  prince  espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  as  he  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  Agesilaus, 
his  friends  dreaded  that  the  latter  would  declare  against  him, 
and  bring  about  his  condemnation.  Nothing  saved  Sphodrias 
except  the  peculiar  intimacy  between  his  son  Kleonymus  and 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  mournful  importunity 
of  Archidamus  induced  Agesilaus,  when  this  important  cause 
was  brought  before  the  senate  of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his 
judicial  conviction  and  give  his  vote  in  the  following  manner 
— "  To  be  sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty  ;  upon  that  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  put  to  death  a 
man  like  him,  who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has  stood  un- 
blemished in  all  Spartan  honour.  Sparta  cannot  part  with 
soldiers  like  Sphodrias.*'^  The  friends  of  Agesilaus,  following 
this  opinion  and  coinciding  with  those  of  Kleombrotus,  en- 
sured a  favourable  verdict.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Etymoklds  himself,  who  as  envoy  at  Athens  had  announced  as 
a  certainty  that  Sphodrias  would  be  put  to  death — as  senator 
and  friend  of  Agesilaus,  voted  for  his  acquittal.^ 

This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  witness 
not  merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  personally  intimate  with 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22 ;  Plutarch,  ,  (v.  4,  25-33)  ^^^  ^^  *  very  interesting 
Agesil.  c  24.  I  manner,    both    the   relations   between 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  32.  *EKt7yos  yt  |  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus,  and  the 
fAynfflKaos)  irpbs  irdtnas  Baois  JiefXf icreu,  appc^l  of  Archidamus  to  his  father. 
ravra  K4y€i'  M^  &8uc€ir  fj^p  2^o1ipla>f  >  The  statement  has  all  the  air  of  being 
iZ{fvarov  fTvoi*  Jorij  fiivroi,  ircus  t€  Av  i  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
Kol  wcuHtricot  fcol  ^^Mr,  irdvra  rck  icoA^    nothing  but  the  fear  of  prolixity  binders 


TQi&y  9icT^Xc(rc,  X'^^^'^i'  cTi^oi  rotovrov 
roio{n'»p  iuaOai  (rrparutr&v. 


me  from  giving  it  in  full. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  25  ; 
Diodor.  xv.  29. 


Xenophon  explains  at  some  length  '      •  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22-32. 
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Agesilaus)  shows  how  powerfully  the  course  of  justice  at 
Sparta   was   overruled    by  private   sympathy  and 
interests — especially  those  of  the  two  kings.    It  espe-  ofs|£Si?° 
cially  illustrates  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  ^anpi^<^ 
chapter  respecting  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the    ""* 
Spartan  harmosts  and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which  no  redress 
was  attainable  at  Sparta.     Here  was  a  case  where  not  only 
the  guilt  of  Sphodrias  stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his 
acquittal  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.     If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Athenian  demand  for  redress 
was  overruled  by  the  favour  of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was 
there  of  any  justice  to  the  complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or 
an  injured  individual  against  the  harmost  ?    The  contrast 
between  Spartan  and  Athenian  proceeding  is  also  instructive. 
Only  a  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  condemned,  at 
the  instance  of  Sparta,  their  two  generals  who  had  without 
authority  lent  aid  to  the  Theban  exiles.     In  so  doing,  the 
Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the  law  against  clear  official 
misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where  their  sympathies 
went  along  with  the  act,  though  their  fear  of  a  war  with  Sparta 
was  stronger.    But  the  most  important  circumstance  to  note 
is,  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither  private  influence,  nor  kingly 
influence,  capable  of  overruling  the  sincere  judicial  conscience 
of  a  numerous  and  independent  dikastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have  been 
well  known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at  Sparta.   Even  ^  ^    ^ 
by  the  general  voice  of  Greece,  the  sentence  was  xheAthe- 
denounced  as  iniquitous.^     But  the  Athenians,  who  Sare  wS^ 
had  so  recently  given  strenuous  effiect  to  the  remon-  s^^and 
strances  of  Sparta  against  their  own  generals,  were  SScT^Sl" 
stung  by  it  to  the  quick ;  and  only  the  more  stung  '^'***'****- 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  compliments  to  Sphodrias 
on  which  the  acquittal  was  made  to  turn.     They  immediately 
contracted  hearty  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  against  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea. 
After  completing  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future  attempt,   they  applied 
themselves  to  the  building  of  new  ships  of  war  and  to  the 
extension  of  their  naval  ascendency  at  the  expense  of  Sparta.^ 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  24.  *  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  4,  34-63. 
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From  this  moment,  a  new   combination  began  in  Grecian 
politics.    The  Athenians  thought  the  moment  favour- 

Exerdons  of,,  ,  .-  -, 

Athens  to  able  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  new  confederacy, 
maritime  analogous  to  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a 
like  the  Con-  ccntury  bcforc ;  the  basis  on  which  had  been  ulti- 
Dcf<S*^  °  mately  reared  the  formidable  Athenian  empire,  lost 
rok  herself  at  the  closc  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war.  Towards 
such  construction  there  was  so  far  a  tendency,  that 
Athens  had  already  a  small  body  of  maritime  allies ;  while 
rhetors  like  Isokratds  (in  his  Panegyrical  Discourse,  published 
two  years  before)  had  been  familiarising  the  public  mind  with 
larger  ideas.  But  the  enterprise  was  now  pressed  with  the 
determination  and  vehemence  of  men  smarting  under  recent 
insult.  The  Athenians  had  good  ground  to  build  upon ; 
since,  while  the  discontent  against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
was  widely  spread,  the  late  revolution  in  Thebes  had  done 
much  to  lessen  that  sentiment  of  fear  upon  which  such 
ascendency  chiefly  rested.  To  Thebes,  the  junction  with 
Athens  was  pre-eminently  welcome,  and  her  leaders  gladly 
enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  new  con- 
federacy.^ They  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 
Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly,  their  own 
rights  as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as  that 
could  be  reconstituted;  which  reconstitution  was  at  this  moment 
desirable  even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the  Boeotian  towns  were 
now  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under  harmosts  and  oligarchies. 
The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the  principal 
Athens  sends  islands  and  maritime  cities  in  the  -^gean,  inviting 
S'theSMd^  all  of  them  to  an  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable 
%t^n.  terms.  The  principles  were  in  the  main  the  same  as 
dpkrin^'  those  upon  which  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  had 
Mw  ^'i*  b^^^  formed  against  the  Persians,  almost  a  century 
foJSTd.^'nie  before.  It  was  proposed  that  a  congress  of  deputies 
fom^SbTJe-  should  meet  at  Athens,  one  from  each  city,  small  as 
p?etcSi^s  ^^^^  ^^  great,  each  with  one  vote ;  that  Athens 
^n»?rti^*'  should  be  president,  yet  each  individual  city  auto- 
outof Attica,  nomous ;  that  a  common  fund  should  be  raised,  with 

and  engage  '  ' 

fro^f^re    ^  common  naval  force,  through  assessment  imposed 
Kienichies.    j^y  this  congrcss   upon  each,  and  applied  as  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,   34 ;  Xen.   De  (Plataic.)  s.  20,   23,   37 ;  Diodor.   xv. 
Vcctigal.  V.  7  ;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xiv.  29. 
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same  authority  might  prescribe;  the  general  purpose  being 
defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  freedom  and  security  from 
foreign  aggression,  to  each  confederate,  by  the  common  force 
of  alL  Care  was  taken  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  those 
associations  of  tribute  and  subjection  which  rendered  the 
recollection  of  the  former  Athenian  empire  unpopular.^  And 
as  there  were  many  Athenian  citizens,  who,  during  those 
times  of  supremacy,  had  been  planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  out- 
settlers  in  various  dependencies,  but  had  been  deprived  of 
their  properties  at  the  close  of  the  war — it  was  thought 
necessary  to  pass  a  formal  decree,^  renouncing  and  barring  all 


^  The  ccmtribution  was  now  called 
a^m^is,  not  ^6pos :  see  Isokrat^  De 
Pace,  s.  37-46;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c 
7  ;  Harpokration  v.  2^a|if. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortuni  Athen.  p.  351. 
Mi^^r  tdnoh  r^v  'EAAd^a  itar4arfi- 


*  Isokrat^  Or.  liv.  (Plataic)  s.  47. 
Ka2  r&w  fiky  Krfi/idrttt^  r&r  ^fitri- 
pmr  aitrmw  kwiffrrirty  fiovk6fitwoi 
rifw  cvfifiax^^""  ^*  fifyltmip  iroi^trou,  &c. 

Diodor.  zy.  28,  29.  'Eifnv^^orro  9h 
Koi  riis  y^voitivas  KKripovxins 
iiwoKarairrritrai  ro7s  wp6'r€poy 
Kvplois  y*yov6ffif  mil  w6iiov  (fBtvro 
fOffiiva  r&y  *A$7iPaiw¥  y€€»pyuy  iitrhs  r^s 
'Arrucris.  Aik  9i  rairiis  rijs  ^iXatfBpof 
wias  kP9ueniffifU90i  r^y  wapiL  rots  *EAXi}- 
ctw  ^ivouuft  Urxypor4p€iM  iwot^tramo  r^y 
tfUof  iiy€funflcuf, 

Isokrat^  and  Diodorus  speak  loosely 
of  this  vote,  in  lans^uage  which  might 
make  us  imagine  that  it  was  one  of 
distinct  restitution,  giving  back  pro- 
perty (uhtalfy  enjoyed.  But  the  Athe- 
nians had  never  actually  regained  the 
outlying  private  property  lost  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  tnoi^rh  they  had  much 
desired  it,  and  had  cherished  hopes 
that  a  favourable  turn  of  circumstances 
might  enable  them  to  effect  the  recovery. 
As  the  recovery,  if  effected,  would  be 
at  the  cost  of  those  whom  they  were 
now  soliciting  as  allies,  the  public  and 
formal  renunciation  of  such  rights  was 
a  measure  of  much  policy,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  appease  uneasiness  in 
the  islands ;  though  in  point  of  fact 
nothing  was  given  up  except  rights  to 
property  not  reallv  enjoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Athens,  recording  the  ori- 
ginal Athenian  decree,  of  which  the 
main  provisions  are  mentioned  in  my 


text  It  bears  date  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus.  It  stands  with  the  restora- 
tions of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately  a  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  found  in  tolerably 
good  preservation),  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  work — **Ueber 
die  Staatshaushaltune  der  Athener — 
Verbesserungen  und  Nachtxage  zu  den 
drei  Banden  der  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,"  p.  xx. 

'At^  di  NcHHTiydtou  Hpxotnos  /lii  i^urtu 
/iifrc  ISI^  iilfT*  Ihi/uHri^  ^kfhivaittv  /ii^cyl 
iyieriiffaffBai  4v  reus  r&v  avfifAdrtty  X^' 
ptus  ii-kr*  ohctay  fiirt  x^P^"*  M^rf  wpta- 
fi4vtpf  fnffr*  Oito$9fUrtp,  /iTir*  &XXy  rpow^ 
/iffiwL  '£^  94  ris  innirM  ^  lerarai 
fl  riOiirai  rp6w<p  brtpovv,  4^uvai  ry 
fiov\ofi4»tp  r&r  <rvftfidx^'^  ^nycu  wphs 
robs  <rvp49povs  rcSv  avfifUxcow,  Ol  9h 
<r^yt9poi  Airo-  -fjurot  i.iro96yrtav  [rh  /i^v 
^]fuav  ry  ^vavriy  to  di  &[AAo  itowlhv 
lf<rrco  rwv  avfifidxwv.  *Ekv  94  ris  [fn] 
iw\  'Ko\4fup   M  robs  iroi:naafi4vovs  riir 

ovfAfAaxi<u^t  ^  "c**^^  yv*^  ^  '^<*T^  BdXcunra^, 
fimiBuv  *k(hi¥aiovs  icol  robs  avufidxous 
roirots  koH  Korii  yifif  Koi  icetrA  BdXwnrav 
irarrl  <r$4y€i  Korii  rh  9vvar6y.  'E^y  94 
ris  flTirp  ^  4wi^<pi(niit  ^  &PX^^  ^  ttiArnst^ 
wapk  r69€  rh  ifrj^^KTjuo,  its  \^ttr  ri  dc< 
r&v  4v  T^ff  T^  ^^fflTftari  9lprifi4vwy, 
thrapx4rw  fikif  avr^  Mfxtif  cTmu,  koI  rit 
Xp^fuira  ahrov  irifUata  tfarof  Ktd  rris  OcoS 
rh  iin94K»ror  icoi  Kpiy4ff$w  4r*ABiiPaiois 
Kot  roTs  avfifjuixois  its  8iaX</«K  r^y  (Tvfi- 
fjuax^o^'  Zfifuo^vrur  8i  cdnhv  0aydr<p  f} 
^vyf  iwou  'A^iyvmoi  ical  ol  aififiaxot  Kpa- 
rovau  *E^  9i  dixydrtp  rifi-fiBi^t  fiii  ra^tt 
4r  rv  *Arrucp  firfil  4v  rf  r&v  (rvfifAdx^fr* 
Then  follows  a  direction,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hun- 
dred shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a 
column  of  stone,  and  place  it  by  the 
side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  ; 
with  orders  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
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revival  of  these  suspended  rights.  It  was  farther  decreed  that 
henceforward  no  Athenian  should  on  any  pretence  hold 
property,  either  in  house  or  land,  in  the  territory  of  any  one 
of  the  confederates ;  neither  by  purchase,  nor  as  security  for 
money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  acquisition.  Any 
Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered  liable  to  be  informed 
against  before  the  synod  ;  who,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  were  to 
deprive  him  of  the  property —  half  of  it  going  to  the  informer, 
half  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now  pro- 
Envoys  sent  posed  by  Athens — who,  as  a  candidate  for  power, 
Athens-  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  the  Herodotean 
TiSoKs,  Deiok^s^— and  formally  ratified,  as  well  by  the 
Kaiiistratus.  Athenians  as  by  the  general  voice  of  the  confederate 
deputies  assembled  within  their  walls.  The  formal  decree 
and  compact  of  alliance  was  inscribed  on  a  stone  column  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  or  the 
Liberator ;  a  symbol,  of  enfranchisement  from  Sparta  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be  maintained  against  Persia 
and  other  enemies.^  Periodical  meetings  of  the  confederate 
deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often  we  do  not  know) 
at  Athens,  and  the  synod  was  recognised  as  competent  judge 
of  all  persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged  with  treason 
against  the  confederacy.  To  give  fuller  security  to  the  con- 
federates generally,  it  was  provided  in  the  original  compact, 
that  if  any  Athenian  citizen  should  either  speak,  or  put  any 
question  to  the  vote,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  that  document — he  should  be  tried  before  the 


Goddess  to  disburse  sixty  drachmas  for 
the  cost  of  so  doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to 
this  Inscription  a  list  of  such  cities  as 
had  already  joined  the  confederacy,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  names  added 
afterwards,  of  cities  which  joined  subse* 
quently.  The  Inscription  itself  directs 
such  list  to  be  recorded — «lj  9h  -Hi^ 
criiXriv  ra{nyiv  iyaypd^tiv  ruv  t€  ohtrStv 

tiy  iWtf  ffvfifMxos  ylyvirrcu. 

Unfortunately  M.  Boeckh  has  not 
annexed  this  list,  which  moreover  he 
states  to  have  been  preserved  only  in  a 
very  partial  and  fragmentary  condition. 
He  notices  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the 


towns  of  Poieessa  and  Kor^sus  in  the 
island  of  Keos — and  Antissa  and  Eresus 
in  Lesbos  ;  all  four  as  autonomous  com- 
munities. 

>  Herodot  i.  96.  'O  «i,  ota  W>  /i^€4- 
fi€vos  ^x^^i  ^^^  '''*  f^**^  iUatos  ^r. 

•  This  is  the  sentiment  connected 
with  Zths  'EXcvO/piof — Pausanias,  the 
victor  of  Platsea,  offers  to  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving immediately  tSter  the  battle,  in 
the  agora  of  the  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  71). 
So  the  Syracusans  immediately  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  d3masty 
(Diodor.  xi.  72)  and  Mseandrius  at  Samos 
(Herodot.  iii.  142). 
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synod  for  treason  ;  and  that,  if  found  guilty,  he  might  be  con- 
demned by  them  to  the  severest  punishment. 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  commissioners 
in  the  first  organisation  of  the  confederacy,  and  in  the  deal- 
ings with  those  numerous  cities  whose  junction  was  to  be  won 
by  amicable  inducement — Chabrias,  Timotheus  son  of  Konon, 
and  Kallistratus.^  The  first  of  the  three  is  already  known  to 
the  reader.  He  and  Iphikrat^s  were  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  whom  Athens  numbered  among  her  citizens.  But 
not  having  been  engaged  in  any  war,  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  in  387  B.c,  she  had  had  no  need  of  their  services  ; 
hence  both  of  them  had  been  absent  from  the  city  during 
much  of  the  last  nine  years,  and  Iphikrates  seems  still  to  have 
been  absent  At  the  time  when  that  peace  was  concluded, 
Iphikrates  was  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace, 
Chabrias  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus;  each  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  peltasts. 
Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and  returning  to  Athens  as 
peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the  military 
tastes  of  these  generals  than  conducive  to  their  importance 
and  their  profit,  to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to  take 
foreign  service.  Accordingly  Chabrias  had  continued  in 
service  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with  the  native  Egyptian  king 
Akoris.  The  Persians,  against  whom  he  served,  found  his 
hostility  so  inconvenient,  that  Phamabazus  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great  King's  dis- 
pleasure; and  requested  at  the  same  time  that  Iphikrates 
might  be  sent  to  aid  the  Persian  satraps  in  organising  a  great 
expedition  against  Egypt  The  Athenians,  to  whom  the 
goodwill  of  Persia  was  now  of  peculiar  importance,  complied 
on  both  points:  recalled  Chabrias,  who  thus  became  dis- 
posable for  the  Athenian  service,^  and  dispatched  Iphikrates 
to  take  command  along  with  the  Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  employed 
his  peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :  first  of 
Seuthes,  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  whom  he  aided 
in  the  recovery  of  certain  lost  dominions — next  of  Kotys, 
whose  favour  he  acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  presently 
married.^    Not  only  did  he  enjoy  great  scope  for  warlike 

'  Diodor.  xv.  29.  '  Diodor,  xv.  29. 

'  Cornel.  Nq)os,  Iphicrat^,  c  2 ;  Chabrias,  c.  2,  3. 
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operations  and  plunder,  among  the  **  butter-eating  Thracians  "  ^ 
Service  of  — but  he  also  acquired,  as  dowry,  a  large  stock  of 
iifm^ctf  such  produce  as  Thracian  princes  had  at  their 
J^Mof  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  more  im- 
i^'iSii^  portant — a  seaport  village  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of't^ft/  of  the  Hebrus,  called  Drys,  where  he  established  a 
K^y^[*SSd  fortified  post,  and  got  together  a  Grecian  colony 
^otJTz'  dependent  on  himself^  Miltiad^s,  Alkibiad^,  and 
I^n'^  other  eminent  Athenians  had  done  the  same  thing 
Drys.  before  him ;  though  Xenophon  had  refused  a  similar 

proposition  when  made  to  him  by  the  earlier  Seuth^s.^  Iphi- 
krat^s  thus  became  a  great  man  in  Thrace,  yet  by  no  means 
abandoning  his  connection  with  Athens,  but  making  his  posi- 
tion in  each  subservient  to  his  importance  in  the  other.  While 
he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the  projects  of  Athenian  citizens 
for  mercantile  and  territorial  acquisitions  in  the  Chersonese  and 
other  parts  of  Thrace — he  could  also  lend  the  aid  of  Athenian 
naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to  princes  in  Thrace,  but  to 
others  even  beyond  those  limits — ^since  we  learn  that  Amyntas 
king  of  Macedonia  became  so  attached  or  indebted  to  him  as 
to  adopt  him  for  his  son.*    When  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 


'  See  an  interesting  Fragment  (pre- 
served by  Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  131)  of  the 
comedy  called  FroUsilaus — ^by  the  Athe- 
nian poet  Anaxandrides  (Meineke, 
Comic.  Grace.  Frag.  iii.  p.  182).  It 
contains  a  curious  description  of  the 
wedding  of  Iphikrates  with  the  daughter 
of  Kotys  in  Thrace ;  enlivened  by  an 
abundant  banquet  and  copious  draughts 
of  wine  given  to  crowds  of  Thracians 
in  the  market-place — 

^ccwcu'  ft  avSpas  Povrvpo4»o,yo,9 
ovxMilpo'cofLc^  nvptowkiiBtls*  &C. 

brazen  vessels  as  large  as  wine  vats, 
full  of  broth — Kotys  himself  girt  round, 
and  serving  the  broth  in  a  golden  basin, 
then  going  about  to  taste  sdl  the  bowls 
of  wine  and  water  ready  mixed,  until 
he  was  himself  the  first  man  intoxicated. 
Iphikrates  brought  from  Athens  several 
of  the  best  players  on  the  harp  and 
flute. 

The  distinction  between  the  ^ti^r 
eaten,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  by  the 
Thracians,  and  the  oiwe-oii  habitually 
consumed  in  Greece,  deserves  notice. 
The  word  abxMVpoK6tuu  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  those  scented  un- 
guents which,  at  the  banquet  of  Greeks, 


would  have  been  applied  to  the  hair  of 
the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining  gloss 
and  moisture.  It  appears  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  women,  however,  some- 
times anointed  themselves  with  butter, 
and  not  with  oil :  see  Plutarch,  adv. 
Koloten,  p.  1109  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems  in 
Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikrat^  by  Poly- 
aenus  and  other  Tactic  writers,  indicates 
that  his  exploits  there  were  renowned  as 
well  as  long-continued. 

•  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed.  Didot ; 
Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  664. 

■  Xenoph.  Anab.  viL  2,  38;  vii.  5, 
8 ;  vii.  6,  '43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  17  ; 
Plutarch,  AJOkibiad.  c  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in  Lysias, 
Orat.  xxviii.  cont  Ei^kl.  s.  O  about 
the  advice  giv&i  to  Thrasybulus  by  a 
discontented  fellow^citizen,  to  seize 
Byzantiimi,  marry  the  daughter  of 
Seuthes,  and  dd^  Athens. 

^  iEschin6s,  rals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p.  249. 

As  analc^  for  the  a<K>ption  of  Iphi- 
krates, we  find  Ada  queen  of  Karia 
adopting  Alexander  the  Great  as  her 
son.  He  did  not  decline  the  adoption. 
Arrian,  i.   23,    12.     waiBa  ol  ri9ffi4inii 
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Persia,  at  the  request  of  Phamabazus  (about  378  B.C.  appa- 
rently), Iphikrat^  had  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  a 
career  yet  more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.^ 


*A\4^ay9pw.  Koi  *AA^|ay8pOf  rh  6rofia 
Tov  ToiSSf  oltK  ifwfi^iwat.  At  what  time 
Am^rntas  took  this  step,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly make  out :  Amyntas  died  in  370 
B.C,  while  from  378-371  B.C.,  Iphikratds 
seems  to  have  been  partly  on  service 
with  the  Persian  satraps,  partly  in 
command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
Ionian  Sea  (see  Rehdantz,  Vitae  Iphi- 
cratis,  &c  ch.  4).  Therefore  the  adop- 
tion took  place  at  some  time  between 
387-378  B.C. ;  perhaps  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Amyntas  to  his  maritime  do- 
minions by  the  Lacedaemonian  expedi- 
tion against  Olynthos — 382-380  B.a 
Amyntas  was  so  weak  and  msecore, 
from  the  Thessalians  and  other  land- 
neighbours  (see  Demosth.  cont  Aristo- 
krat  p.  657,  s.  112),  that  it  was  much 
to  his  advantage  to  cultivate  the  favour 
of  a  warlike  Athenian  established  on 
the  Thradan  coast,  like  Iphikrat^s. 

'  From  these  absences  of  men  like 
IphikratSs  and  Chabrias,  a  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  severely  condemning 
the  Athenian  people.  They  were  so 
envious  and  ill-tempered  (it  has  been 
said),  that  none  of  meir  generals  could 
live  with  comfort  at  Athens  ;  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  could.  Corne- 
lius Nepos  (Chabrias,  c  3)  makes  the 
remark,  borrowed  originally  from  Theo- 
pompns  (Fr.  117,  ed.  Didot),  and  trans- 
cribed by  many  modem  commentators 
as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal  truth — 
*'  Hoc  Chabrias  nuntio  (1.  e,  on  being 
recalled  from  Egypt,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrance  of  Phamabazus) 
Athenas  rediit  neque  ibi  diutius  est 
moratus  quam  friit  necesse.  Non  enim 
Hbenter  erat  ante  oculos  civium  suorum, 
quod  et  vivebat  laute,  et  indulgebat  sibi 
liberalius,  quam  ut  invidiam  vulgi  pos- 
set efliigere.  Est  enim  hoc  commune 
vitium  in  magnis  liberisque  dvitatibus, 
ut  invidia  elorise  comes  sit,  et  libenter 
de  his  detnmant,  c^uos  eminere  videant 
altius;  neque  ammo  aequo  pauperes 
alienam  opulentium  intuentur  fortunam. 
Itaque  Chabrias,  quoad  ei  licebat, 
plurimum  aberat  Neque  vero  solus  iUe 
aberat  Athenis  libenter,  sed  omnes  fere 
principes  fecerunt  idem,  quod  tantum  se 
ab  invidifi  putabant  abfrituros,  quantum 
a  conspectu  suomra  recessissent.  Itaque 
Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit,  Iphicrates 


in  Thradfi,  Timotheus  Lesbi,  Chares  in 
Sigeo." 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  among 
other  human  frailties,  had  their  fair 
share  of  envy  and  jealousy,  is  not  to  be 
denied;  but  that  these  attributes  be- 
longed to  them  in  a  marked  or  peculiar 
manner,  cannot  (in  my  judgement)  be 
shown  by  the  evidence  here  alluded  to. 

**  Chabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of  en- 
jojnnent  and  luxurious  indulgence."  If 
instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he  had 
been  a  Spartan,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  be^  compelled  to  expatriate  in 
order  to  gratify  this  taste;  for  it  was 
the  express  dxift  and  purpose  of  the 
Spartan  disdpline,  not  to  equalise  pro- 
perty, but  to  equalise  the  habits,  enjoy- 
ments, and  personal  toils,  of  the  rich 
and  poor.  This  is  a  point  which  the 
admirers  of  Lykurgus — Xenophon  and 
Plutarch — attest  not  less  dearly  than 
Thucydid^s,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others. 
If  then  it  were  considered  a  proof  of 
envy  and  ill-temper,  to  debar  nch  men 
from  spending  their  money  in  procuring 
enjoyments,  we  might  fairly  consider 
the  reproach  as  made  out  against  Ly- 
kurgus and  Sparta.  Not  so  against 
Athens.  There  was  no  city  in  Greece 
where  the  means  of  luxurious  and  com- 
fortable living  were  more  abundantlv 
exhibited  for  sale,  nor  where  a  rich 
man  was  more  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
purchase  them.  Of  this  the  proofe  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Even  the  son 
of  tins  very  Chabrias, — Ktesippus — who 
inherited  the  appetite  for  enjoyment, 
without  the  greater  qualities  of  his  father 
— found  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
appetite  so  unfortunately  easy  at  AUiens, 
that  he  wasted  his  whole  substance  in 
such  expenses  (Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7 ; 
Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  165).  And  C^hariSs 
was  even  better  liked  at  Athens  in  con- 
sequence of  his  love  of  enjoyment  and 
licence — if  we  are  to  believe  another 
Fragment  (238)  of  the  same  Theo- 
pompus. 

The  all^ation  of  Theopompus  and 
Nepos,  therefore,  b  ndtner  true  as 
matter  of  fact,  nor  suffident,  if  it  had 
been  tme,  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of 
a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with 
which  they  connect  it.  Iphikrat^s  and 
Chabrias  did  not  stay  away  from  Athens 
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Iphikrat^s  being  thus  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined  with 
Chabrias,  in  the  mission  and  measures  for  organising 
_. '  ^'  their  new  confederacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom 
andKaiiis-  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time — ^Timotheus  son  of 
great  success  Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the  most  celebrated  orator 
the  islanders  of  his  time.^  The  abilities  of  Kallistratus  were  not 
federacy  military  at  all ;  while  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  were 
men  of  distinguished  military  merit.  But  in  acquir- 
ing new  allies  and  attracting  deputies  to  her  proposed  con- 
gress, Athens  stood  in  need  of  persuasive  appeal,  conciliatory 
dealing,  and  substantial  fairness  in  all  her  propositions,  not 
less   than    of   generalship.     We    are  told    that   Timotheus, 


because  they  loved  enjoyments  or  feared 
the  envy  of  their  countrymen ;  but  be- 
cause both  of  them  were  large  gainers 
by  doing  so,  in  importance,  in  profit, 
and  in  tastes.  Both  of  them  were  men 
voXffiiKoi  Koi  ^i\oir6\tfxoi  ^(rx<iTMS  (to 
use  an  expression  of  Xenophon  respect- 
ing the  Lacedaemonian  Klearchus — 
Anab.  ii.  6,  i) ;  both  of  them  loved  war 
and  had  great  abihties  for  war — quali- 
ties quite  compatible  with  a  strong 
appetite  for  enjoyment ;  while  neither 
of  them  had  either  taste  or  talent  for 
the  civil  routine  and  debate  of  Athens 
when  at  peace.  Besides,  each  of  them 
was  commander  of  a  body  of  peltasts, 
through  whose  means  he  could  obtain 
lucrative  service  as  well  as  foreign  dis- 
tinction ;  so  that  we  can  assign  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  both  of  them  preferred 
to  be  absent  from  Athens  during  most 
part  of  the  nine  years  that  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  continued.  Afterwards, 
Iphikrat6s  was  abroad  three  or  four 
years,  in  service  with  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, by  order  of  the  Athenians  ;  Cha- 
brias also  went  a  long  time  afterwards, 
again  on  foreign  service,  to  Egypt,  at 
the  same  time  when  the  Spartan  king 
Agesilaus  was  there  (yet  without  staying 
long  away,  since  we  find  him  going  out 
on  command  from  Athens  to  the  Cher- 
sonese in  359-358  B.C. — Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokr.  p.  677,  s.  204) ;  but  neither 
he,  nor  Agesilaus,  went  there  to  escape 
the  mischief  of  envious  countrymen. 
Demosthenes  does  not  talk  of  Iphi- 
krat^s  as  being  uncomfortable  in  Athens, 
or  anxious  to  get  out  of  it :  see  Orat. 
cont  Meidiam,  p.  535,  s.  83. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Konon  and 
his  residence  in  Cyprus  :  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising to  see  this  fact  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Athenian    jealousy    or    ill- 


temper.  Konon  went  to  Cyprus  imme- 
diately after  the  disaster  of  i^gospotami, 
and  remained  there,  or  remained  away 
from  Athens,  for  eleven  years  (405-393 
B.C.)  until  the  year  after  his  victory  at 
Knidus.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he 
was  one  of  the  six  Athenian  generals 
who  commanded  the  fleet  at  iEgospo- 
tami.  That  disaster,  while  it  brought 
irretrievable  ruin  upon  Athens,  was  at 
the  same  time  such  as  to  brand  with 
well-merited  infamy  the  generals  com- 
manding. Konon  was  so  far  less  guilty 
than  his  colleagues,  as  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  escape  with  eight  ships  when 
the  rest  were  captured.  But  he  could 
not  expect,  and  plainly  did  not  expect, 
to  be  able  to  show  his  face  again  in 
Athens,  imless  he  could  redeem  the 
disgrace  by  some  signal  fresh  service. 
He  nobly  paid  this  debt  to  his  country, 
by  the  victory  bf  Knidus  in  394  B.C. ; 
and  then  came  back  the  year  afterwards, 
to  a  grateful  and  honourable  welcome 
at  Athens.  About  a  year  or  more  after 
this,  he  went  out  again  as  envoy  to 
Persia  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  there  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
satrap  Tiribazus,  but  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  died  at  Cjrprus,  as  it 
would  appear,  about  390  B.C.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  allegation  of  Theopompus,  "that 
Konon  lived  abroad  at  Cyprus,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  undeserved  ill-temper 
from  the  public  at  Athens."  For  what 
time  Timotheus  may  have  lived  at 
Lesbos,  we  have  no  means  of  saying. 
But  from  the  year  370  B.c.  down  to  his 
death,  we  hear  of  him  so  frequently 
elsewhere,  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
that  his  residence  cannot  have  been 
long. 

*  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  c  40,  p.  283. 
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doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  liberator  Konon,  from  the 
recollections  of  the  battle  of  Knidus — was  especially  successful 
in  procuring  new  adhesions;  and  probably  Kallistratus/ 
going  round  with  him  to  the  different  islands,  contributed  by 
his  eloquence  not  a  little  to  the  same  result  On  their  invi- 
tation,  many  cities  entered  as  confederates.^  At  this  time  (as 
in  the  earlier  confederacy  of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have 
been  unconstrained  members.  And  we  may  understand  the 
motives  of  their  junction,  when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by 
Isokratds  (in  380  B.C.),  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  threatening  to  absorb  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Not  only  was  there  now  a  new  basis  of  imposing 
force,  presented  by  Athens  and  Thebes  in  union — but  there 
was  also  a  wide-spread  hatred  of  imperial  Sparta,  aggravated 
since  her  perversion  of  the  pretended  boon  of  autonomy,  pro- 
mised by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  the  conjunction  of 
these  sentiments  caused  the  Athenian  mission  of  invitation  to 
be  extremely  successful.  All  the  cities  in  Euboea  (except 
Histiaea,  at  the  north  of  the  island) — as  well  as  Chios,  Mity- 
l^nfi,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes — the  three  former  of  whom  had 
continued  favourably  inclined  to  Athens  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  ^ — all  entered  into  the  confederacy.  An  Athe- 
nian fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among  the  Cyclades  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  i£gean,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmosts,*  together  with  their  devoted  local 
oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted ;  and  all  the  cities 
thus  liberated  became  equal  members  of  the  newly-consti- 
tuted congress  at  Athens.    After  a  certain  interval  there  came 

'  The  emplojnnent  of  the  new  word 
ffvrrd^us,  instead  of  the  unpopular 
tenn  ^6povs,  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
Kallistratus — Harpokration  in  Voce. 

'  Isokrat^  gives  the  number  24  cities 
(Or.  XV.  Permut.  s.  120).  So  also  Dd- 
narchus  cont  Demosthen.  s.  15 ;  cont. 
PhilokL  s.  17.  The  stotement  of  M&- 
chin^  that  Timotheus  brought  75  cities 
into  the  confederacy,  appears  large, 
and  must  probably  include  all  that  that 
general  either  acquired  or  captured 
fyEsch.  Fals.  Leg.  c  24,  p.  263). 
Though  I  think  the  number  twenty-four 
probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  what  towns  they  were.  For 
Isokrat6s,  so  far  as  he  particularises, 
includes  Samos,  Sestos,  and  Krithote, 
which  were  not  acquired  until  many 


years  afterwards — in  366-36J  B.c. 

Neither  of  these  orators  custinguishes 
between  those  cities  which  Timotheus 
brought  or  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
conf^eracy,  when  it  was  first  formed 
(among  which  we  may  reckon  Euboea, 
or  most  part  of  it — Plutarch,  De  Glor. 
Athen.  p.  351  A.)— firom  those  others 
which  he  afterwards  took  by  siege,  like 
Samos. 

*  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xiv.Plataic.  s.  30. 

*  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  20.  Ol 
liXv  yhp  i^*  bfi&v  kot^  icpdros  a\6yT€s 
fvBhs  luv  apfuxTTOv  icat  9ov\tla5  &in}AA(i- 
yrjaop,  vvy  ih  rod  <rv¥99plov  Kcd  r^s 
4X€v6fplas  fitr^xovaiy^  &c. 

The  adverb  of  time  here  used  indi- 
cates about  372  B.C.,  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Leuktnu 
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to  be  not  less  than  seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately 
powerful,  which  sent  deputies  to  it ;  ^  an  aggregate  sufficient 
to  intimidate  Sparta,  and  even  to  flatter  Athens  with  the  hope 
of  restoration  to  something  like  her  former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both  of  Athens  herself,  and  of  the  newly- 
synodofthc  assembled  congress,  threatened  war  upon  the  largest 
ivS^ratwas-  scale.     A   resolution   was   passed   to   equip    20,000 
Athcii*^     hoplites,  500  horsemen,  and  200  triremes.^    Probably 
wa^n^^i       the  insular  and  Ionic  deputies  promised  each  a  cer- 
largc  scale,    ^j^jj^  contHbution  of  moncy,  but  nothing  beyond.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  how  much — nor  how  far  the  engage- 
ments, large  or  small,  were  realized — nor  whether  Athens  was 
authorised  to  enforce  execution  against  defaulters — or  was  in 
circumstances  to   act  upon  such  authority,  if  granted  to  her 
by  the  congress.     It  was  in  this  way  that  Athens  had  first 
rendered  herself  unpopular  in  the  confederacy  of  Delos — by 
enforcing  the  resolutions  of  the   confederate   synod  against 
evasive  or  seceding  members.     It  was  in  this  way  that  what 
was  at  first  a  voluntary  association  had  ultimately  slid  into  an 
empire  by  constraint.    Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378 
B.C.,  we  may  presume  that  the  confederates,  though  ardent  and 
full  of  promises  on  first  assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at 
the  outset  not  exact,  and  became  afterwards  still  less  exact, 
in  performance  ;  yet  that  Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in 
claiming,  or   in   exercising,   the   right  of   enforcement     To 
obtain  a  vote  of  contribution  by  the  majority  of  deputies  pre- 
sent, was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  ;  to  obtain  punctual 
payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  round  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting — yet  without  incurring  dangerous  unpopularity — 
was  the  second  step,  but  by  far  the  most  doubtful  and  difficult 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment, 
B.C.  378.        when  the  confederacy  was  first  formed,  both  Athens 
Members  of   and  the  other  cities  came  together  from  a  sponta- 

the  confeder-  i  i  • 

^y  were  at    ncous  impulsc  of  hearty  mutuality  and  co-operation. 

first  willing  ^  /  ,      n    /-      i      <i  •       V  j 

and  harmo-    A  few  ycars  afterwards,  we  shall  find  this  cnangta ; 
is  equipped.    Athcns  sclfish,  and  the  confederates  reluctant.^ 


'  Diodor.  xv.  3a 
•  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
Polybius  (ii.  62)  states  that  the  Athe- 


Both  these  authors  treat  the  resolu- 
tion as  if  it  were  taken  by  the  Athenians 
alone ;  but  we  must  regard  it  in  con- 


nians  sent  out  (not  merely  voted  to  send  j  junction  with  the  newly-assembled  synod 

out)  10,000  hoplites,  and  manned  loo    of  allies. 

triremes.  I      *  Xen.  de  Vectigal.  v.  6.     o\jkow  Koi 
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Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  renovated  headship,  as 
by  fresh  animosity  against  Sparta,  the  Athenians  made  im- 
portant efforts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and  military.  Equip- 
ping a  fleet,  which  for  the  time  was  superior  in  the  iEgean, 
they  ravaged  the  hostile  territory  of  Histiaea  in  Euboea,  and 
annexed  to  their  confederacy  the  islands  of  Pepar^thus  and 
Skiathus.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  also  a  direct  pro- 
perty-tax ;  to  what  amount,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced  a 
great  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  and  con-  New  pro- 
stitution of  the  city ;  a  change  conferring  note  upon  JSIS^  ""' 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (B.C.  378-377).  The  i'^SL'^* 
great  body  of  substantial  Athenian  citizens  as  well  ^"^^ 
as  metics  were  now  classified  anew  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  even  from  the  time  of  Solon  ^  the 
citizens  of  Athens  had  been  distributed  into  four  classes — 
Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitae,  Th^tes — distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  their  respective  properties. 
Of  these  Solonian  classes,  the  fourth,  or  poorest,  paid  no 
direct  taxes  ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed  according  to 
assessments  representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their  actual 
property.  The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or  Pentako- 
siomedimni,  including  all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of 
500  medimni  of  com  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax-book 
at  a  sum  equal  to  twelve  times  their  income ;  that  of  the 
Hippeis  (comprising  all  who  possessbd  between  300  and  500 
medinmi  of  annual  income)  at  ten  times  their  income ;  that 
of  the  Zeugitae  (or  possessors  of  an  annual  income  between 
200  and  300  medimni)  at  five  times  their  income.  A 
medimnus  of  com  was  counted  as  equivalent  to  a  drachma  ; 
which  permitted  the  application  of  this  same  class-system  to 
moveable  property  as  well  as  to  land.  So  that,  when  an 
actual  property-tax  (or  eisphord)  was  imposed,  it  operated  as 
an  equal  or  proportional  tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the  mem- 


trrdrai  rov  ravrucov  iy9r6fi9Ba  ; 

In  the  early  years  of  this  confederacy, 
votive  offerings  of  wreaths  or  crowns, 


crowns  were  still  to  be  seen  thirty  years 
afterwards  at  Athens,  with  commemo- 
rative inscriptions  (Demosthen.  cont. 
Androtion.  c  21,  p.  616 ;  cont. 
Timokrat  c  41,  p.  756.) 


in  token  of  gratitude  to  Athens,  were  i      '  For  the  description  of  the  Solonian 
decreed  by  the  Eubceans,  as  well  as  by  I  census,  see  Ch.  xi.  of  this  History, 
the    general    body    of  aUies.      These  ; 
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bers  of  the  same  class,  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax, 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  richer  class  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  poorer. 

The  three  Solonian  property-classes  above  named  appear 
The  Solo-  to  have  lasted,  though  probably  not  without  modifi- 
"cfaincd'in''  cations,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
Ihoiigh 'with  2i"d  to  have  been  in  great  part  preserved,  after  the 
uunif^'ihe  renovation  of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  403,  during 
tnlTthc"  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^s.^  Though  eligibility 
SkidS^ifi^^  to  the  great  offices  of  state  had  before  that  time 
403  B.C.  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  pecuniary  qualification, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  possess  some  means  of  distinguishing 
the  wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in  case  of  direct  taxation 
being  imposed,  but  also  because  the  liability  to  serve  in 
liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's 
enrolment  as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum  of 
property.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian  census,  in  its 
main  principles  of  classification  and  graduation,  was  retained. 
Each  man's  property  being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of 
three  or  more  classes  according  to  its  amount.  For  each  of 
the  classes,  a  fixed  proportion  of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's 
property  was  assumed,  and  each  was  entered  in  the  schedule, 
not  for  his  whole  property,  but  for  the  sum  of  taxable  capital 
corresponding  to  his  property,  according  to  the  proportion 
assumed.  In  the  first  or  richest  class,  the  taxable  capital  bore  a 
greater  ratio  to  the  actual  property  than  in  the  less  rich ;  in  the 
second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  third.  The  sum  of  all 
these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the  different  classes,  set 
opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule,  constituted  the 
aggregate  census  of  Attica ;  upon  which  all  direct  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon  every  man. 

Respecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register  of 
taxable  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  distribution  into 
classes,  which  had  been  introduced  in  403  B.C.  at  the  archon- 
ship of  Eukleid^s,  we  have  no  information.  Nor  can  we 
make  out  how  large  or  how  numerous  were  the  assessments 
of  direct  property-tax,  imposed  at  Athens  between  that  archon- 
ship and  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in  378  B.C.     But  at 


'  This  is  M.  Boeckh's  opinion,  seemingly  correct,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out 
on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  known  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  B.  iv.  ch.  5). 
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this  latter  epoch  the  register  was  again  considerably  modified, 
at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  bracing  herself 

r         •  J  _..•  A  1       ^-  Archonship 

up  for  increased  exertions.     A  new  valuation  was  ofNausim- 
made  of  the  property  dlf  every  man  possessing  pro-  b.c.-]^w 

•  i*  •  /  t        1  \    census  and 

perty  to  the  amount  of  25  minae  (or  2500  drachmae)  schedule 
and  upwards.  Proceeding  upon  this  valuation,  every  du^of 
one  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  tax-  worA  25°* 
able  capital  equal  to  a  given  fraction  of  what  he  S^JSi5?,dis- 
possessed.  But  this  fraction  was  different  in  each  dU^  ^^ 
of  the  different  classes.  How  many  classes  there  SJS^o?* 
were,  we  do  not  certainly  know;  nor  can  we  tell,  ^^^, 
except  in  reference  to  the  lowest  class  taxed,  what  » diire^/**' 
sum  was  taken  as  the  minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  '^^**^"* 
There  could  hardly  have  been  less,  however,  than  three  classes, 
and  there  may  probably  have  been  four.  But  respecting  the 
first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that  each  man  was  entered  in 
the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one-fifth  of  his 
estimated  property;  and  that  possessors  of  15  talents  were 
included  in  it.  The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  in  this  year, 
and  the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned  by  his  guardians  to 
the  first  class,  as  possessor  of  15  talents;  upon  which  his 
name  was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a  taxable  capital  of 
three  talents  set  against  him ;  being  one-fifth  of  his  actual 
property.  The  taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered 
at  a  fraction  less  than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property  (pro- 
bably enough,  one -sixth,  the  same  as  all  the  registered 
metics) ;  that  of  the  third,  at  a  fraction  still  smaller ;  of  the 
fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even  smaller  than  the  third. 
This  last  class  descended  down  to  the  minimum  of  25  minae, 
or  2500  drachmae ;  below  which  no  account  was  taken.^ 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aphob.  i.  p.  815, 
816 ;  cont  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836 ;  cont. 
Aphob.  de  Periur.  p.  862.  Compare 
Boeckh,  Pabl.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7. 

In  the  exposition  which  M.  Boeckh 
gives  of  the  new  property-schedule  in- 
troduced under  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus,  he  inclines  to  the  h3rpothesis  of 
four  distinct  Classes,  thus  distributed 
(p.  671  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener)  : — 

I.  The  nrst  class  included  all  persons 
who  possessed  property  to  the  vidue  of 


fifUi,  or  20  per  cent  of  his  property. 

2.  The  second  class  comprised  all 
who  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  6  talents,  but  below  12  talents. 
Each  was  enrolled  in  the  schedule,  for 
the  amount  of  16  per  cent  upon  his 
property. 

3.  The  third  class  included  all  whose 
possessions  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2  talents,  but  did  not  reach  6  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  at  the 
figure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprisea  all  from 


12  talents  and  upwards.      1*^^  were  {  the  minimum  of  25  minae,   but  below 
entered  on  the  sdiedule,  each  for  one-    the  maximum  of  2  talents.    Each  was 


no 
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Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens,  thus  graduated, 
the  schedule  also  included  those  of  the  metics  or 
worth  more  resident  aliens ;  who  were  each  enrolled  (without 
minacwere  any  difference  of  greater  or'smaller  property,  above 
thcschc-  25  minae)  at  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one-sixth  of 
in  o^ne  class,  his  actual  property  ;  ^  being  a  proportion  less  than 
SStsSSof  the  richest  class  of  citizens,  and  probably  equal 
A^^reg^*  to  the  second  class  in  order  of  wealth.  All  these 
items  summed  up,  amounted  to  5750  or  6000  talents,* 
forming  the  aggregate  schedule  of  taxable  property ;  that  is, 
something  near  about  6000  talents.  A  property-tax  was  no 
part  of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state.  It  was 
imposed  only  on  special  occasions  ;  and  whenever  it  was  im- 
posed, it  was  assessed  upon  this  schedule — every  man,  rich  or 
poor,  being  rated  equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as 
there  entered.  A  property-tax  of  i  per  cent,  would  thus 
produce  60  talents  ;  2  per  cent,  120  talents,  &c.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  exertions  of  Athens  during  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus,  when  this  new  schedule  was  first  prepared, 
may  have  caused  a  property-tax  to  be  then  imposed,  but  we 
do  not  know  to  what  amount.^ 


entered  in  the  schedule  for  the  amount 
of  8  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positive 
proof;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  distribution,  and  of  gradu- 
ation, then  adopted. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p. 
612,  c.  17.  T^  iKxhv  fi4pos  tlff(pip%iv 
fierk  ray  fierolKW. 

^  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii. 
62),  Demosthenes  the  latter  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  183,  c.  6).  Boeckh  however 
has  shown  that  Polybius  did  not  cor- 
rectly conceive  what  the  s\mi  which  he 
stated  really  meant. 

'  I  am  obliged  again  upon  this  point 
to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who  sets  it 
down  as  positive  matter  of  fact  that  a 
property-tax  of  5  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  300  talents,  was  imposed  and  levied 
in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (Publ. 
Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,  8,  p.  517-521,  En^. 
Transl.).  The  evidence  upon  which  this 
is  asserted,  is,  a  passage  ot  Demosthenes 
cont.  Androtion.  (p.  606,  c.  14).  'Tfur 
xapii  T&f  tia^ophs  rds  itirh  Nav- 
(rivtfcov,  Tap*  1ffo»s  rdXavra  rptaK6<rta 
^    fiiicp^  irXtiVf   HWfififia    rdrrapa  Kcd 


8€Ka  ^(ttI  rdkeana'  Sv  ^utA  oZtos  (An- 
drotion) (laewpa^ey.  Now  these  words 
imply — ^not  that  a  property-tax  of  about 
300  talents  had  been  levied  or  called 
for  during  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus, 
but— that  a  total  sum  of  300  talents,  or 
thereabouts,  had  been  levied  (or  called 
for)  by  all  the  various  property-taxes 
imposed  from  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus down  to  the  date  of  the  speech. 
The  oration  was  spoken  about  355  B.C. ; 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  was  in 
378  B.c  What  the  speaker  affirms 
therefore,  is,  that  a  sum  of  300  talents 
had  been  levied  or  called  for  by  all  the 
various  property-taxes  imposed  between 
these  two  dates ;  and  that  the  aggregate 
sum  of  arrears  due  upon  all  of  them,  at 
the  time  when  Androtion  entered  upon 
his  office,  was  14  talents. 

Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  thinking 
that  die  sum  of  300  talents  is  very  small, 
as  the  aggregate  of  all  property-taxes 
imposed  for  23  years,  suggests  that  it 
might  be  proper  to  read  irl  Ifava-tviieou 
instead  of  itirh  fiavciyiKov  ;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  M.  Boeckh  adopts  that  read- 
ing.    But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  found 
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METICS  IN  THE  CENSUS. 


Ill 


Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a  new 
distribution  of  the  citizens  now  took    place  into  TheSym- 

mono 

certain  bodies  called  Symmories.     As  far  as  we  containing 

thO  I900 

can  make  out,  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  it  seems  weaiduest 

citizen^" 

that  these  Symmories  were  twenty  in  number,  two  '^^tj^^ 
to  each  tribe;  that  each  contained  sixty  citizens,  leaden  of' 
thus  making  1200  in  all ;  that  these  1200  were  the  tiL  ^^"^^ 
wealthiest  citizens  on  the  schedule — containing,  perhaps,  the 
two  first  out  of  the  four  classes  enrolled.  Among  these  1200 
however,  the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate  body ; 
thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  city,  and  were  called  "the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the 
Symmories."  The  300,  and  the  1200,  corresponded,  speaking 
roughly,  to  the  old  Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni 
and  Hippeis  ;  of  which  latter  class  there  had  also  been  1200, 
at  the  banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  The  liturgies,  or 
burdensome  and  costly  offices,  were  discharged  principally  by 
the  Three  Hundred,  but  partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred. 
It  would  seem  that  the  former  was  a  body  essentially 
fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man  had  been  in  it  for  some 
time,  discharging  the  burdens  belonging  to  it,  the  Stratfigfi  or 
Generals  suffered  him  to*be  mingled  with  the  Twelve  Hundred, 
and  promoted  one  of  the  latter  body  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Three  Hundred  As  between  man  and  man,  too,  the  Attic 
law  always  admitted  the  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange 
of  Property.  Any  citizen  who  believed  himself  to  have  been 
overcharged  with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another  citizen,  as 
rich  or  richer  than  himself,  had  not  borne  his  fair  share — 
might,  if  saddled  with  a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to 
undertake  it  in  his  place ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  might  tender 
to  him  an  exchange  of  properties,  under  an  engagement  that 


an  historical  assertion  upon  such  a 
change  of  text,  even  if  the  existing  text 
were  more  indefensible  than  it  actually 
is.  And  surely  the  plural  number  r&r 
cMTfop^  proves  that  the  orator  has  in 
view,  not  the  single  property-tax  im- 
posed in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus, 
but  two  or  more  property-taxes,  imposed 
at  different  times.  Besides,  Androtion 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  out- 
standing arrears  generally,  in  whatever 
year  they  might  have  accrued.  He 
would  have  no    motive  to  single  out 


those  which  had  accrued  in  the  year  378 
B.C. ;  moreover  those  arrears  would 
probnably  have  become  confounded  with 
others,  long  before  355  B.C.  Demo- 
sthenes selects  the  year  of  Nausinikus  as 
his  initial  period,  because  it  was  then 
that  the  new  schedule  and  a  n^w 
reckoning  began. 

'  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com- 
pare Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,  iv.  9,  10 ;  Schomann,  Antiq. 
Jur.  Publ.  Grsecor.  s.  78 ;  Parreidt,  De 
Symmoriis,  p.  18  se^. 
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he  would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if  the  property  of  the 
other  were  made  over  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest 
Citizens  not  citizcns  who  composcd  the  Symmories,  there  were  a 
enoigh^tobc  more  considerable  number  of  less  wealthy  citizens 
the  symi^  not  included  in  them,  yet  still  liable  to  the  property- 
riul'cmercd  ^^^  5  pcrsons  who  possessed  property,  from  the 
*j^heduieand  ^linimum  of  25  minae,  up  to  some  maximum  that 
{i^rty-iic^'^°  we  do  not  know,  at  which  point  the  Symmories 
theTmmo-  ^cgan — and  who  corresponded,  speaking  loosely,  to 
^^'^'thc"  ^^^  third  class  or  Zeugitae  of  the  Solonian  census. 
fhSl^-'°  '^^^  ^^^  Symmories  of  each  tribe  (comprising  its 
archy.  120  richest  members)  superintended  the  property- 

register  of  each  tribe,  and  collected  the  contributions  due 
from  its  less  wealthy  registered  members.  Occasionally, 
when  the  state  required  immediate  payment,  the  thirty  richest 
men  in  each  tribe  (making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced 
the  whole  sum  of  tax  chargeable  upon  the  tribe,  having  their 
legal  remedy  of  enforcement  against  the  other  members  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  chargeable  upon  each.  The  richest 
citizens  were  thus  both  armed  with  rights  and  charged  with 
duties,  such  as  had  not  belonged  to  them  before  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinikus.  By  their  intervention  (it  was  supposed) 
the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the  truth  as  respects  the 
assessment  on  each  individual,  while  the  sums  actually  im- 
posed would  be  more  immediately  forthcoming,  than  if  the 
state  directly  interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.  Soon  after, 
the  system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy  ;  a 
change  which  had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.  Each 
Symmory  had  its  chiefs,  its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting 
under  the  general  presidency  of  the  Strat^gi.  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  we  also  find  Demosthenes  (then  about 
thirty  years  of  age)  recommending  a  still  more  comprehensive 
application  of  the  same  principle,  so  that  men,  money,  ships, 
and  all  the  means  and  forces  of  the  state,  might  thus  be 
parcelled  into  distinct  fractions,  and  consigned  to  distinct 
Symmories,  each  with  known  duties  of  limited  extent  for  the 
component  persons  to  perform,  and  each  exposed  not  merely 
to  legal  process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in  the  event  of 
non-performance.     It  will  rather  appear,  however,  that,   in 
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practice,  the  system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly  abused, 
and  to  produce  pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 

At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new  financial  and 
political  classification  introduced  in  378  B.C.,  as  one  Enthusiasm 
evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked  JeS^f  "* 
in  her  projected  war  against  Sparta.  The  feeling  ^vOTmcnt 
among  her  allies  the  Thebans  was  no  less  deter-  sjiS^MUi- 
mined.  The  government  of  Leontiadfis  and  the  !!2e"s!SS 
Spartan  garrison  had  left  behind  it  so  strong  an  ^*°*** 
antipathy,  that  the  large  majority  of  citizens,  embarking 
heartily  in  the  revolution  against  them,  lent  themselves  to  all 
the  orders  of  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues ;  who,  on  their 
part,  had  no  other  thought  but  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 
The  Theban  government  now  became  probably  democratical 
in  form ;  and  still  more  democratical  in  spirit,  from  the 
unanimous  ardour  pervading  the  whole  mass.  Its  military 
force  was  put  under  the  best  training ;  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  plain  north  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  chief 
subsistence  of  the  city  came,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a 
palisade,^  to  repel  the  expected  Spartan  invasion ;  and  the 
memorable  Sacred  Band  was  now  for  the  first  time  organized. 
This  was  a  brigade  of  300  hoplites,  called  the  Lochus  or 
regiment  of  the  city,  as  being  consecrated  to  the  defence  of 
the  Kadmeia  or  acropolis.*  It  was  put  under  constant  arms 
and  training  at  the  public  expense,  like  the  Thousand  at 
Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my  fifty-fifth  chapter. 
It  consisted  of  youthful  citizens  from  the  best  families,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  strength  and  courage  amidst  the  severe 
trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  it  was  marshalled  in 
such  manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring  soldiers  were  at 
the  same  time  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  whole  band  were 
thus  kept  together  by  ties  which  no  dangers  could  sever.  At 
first  its  destination,  under  Gorgidas  its  commander  (as  we  see 
by  the  select  Three  Hundred  who  fought  in  424  B.C.  at  the 
battle  of  Delium  %  was  to  serve  as  front  rank  men  for  the 


>  Xcn.  Hcllen.  v.  4,  38. 

«  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  iS,  19. 

•  Diodor.  xiL  70. 

These  pairs  of  neighbours  who  fought 
side  by  side  at  Delium  were  called 
Heniodii    and    Parabata—Charioteers 

VOL.  VIII. 


and  Side-companions  ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  analogy  of  diariot-fighting,  as 
described  in  the  Iliad  and  probably  in 
many  of  the  lost  epic  poems ;  the 
charioteer  being  himself  an  excellent 
warrior,     though    occupied    for     the 
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general  body  of  hoplites  to  follow.  But  from  a  circumstance 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  it  came  to  be  employed  by 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  as  a  regiment  by  itself,  and  in  a 
charge  was  then  found  irresistible.^ 

We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been  good 
Epaminon-  soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  and  as  cavalry.  The 
****•  existing  enthusiasm   therefore,  with  the  more  sus- 

tained training,  only  raised  good  soldiers  into  much  better. 
But  Thebes  was  now  blest  with  another  good  fortune,  such  as 
had  never  yet  befallen  her.  She  found  among  her  citizens  a 
leader  of  the  rarest  excellence.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time 
that  Epaminondas  the  son  of  Polymnis  begins  to  stand  out  in 
the  public  life  of  Greece.  His  family,  poor  rather  than  rich, 
was  among  the  most  ancient  in  Thebes,  belonging  to  those 
Gentes  called  Sparti,  whose  heroic  progenitors  were  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Kadmus.'  He 
seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle  age ;  Pelopidas  was 
younger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family  ;  yet  the  relations  between 
the  two  were  those  of  equal  and  intimate  friendship,  tested  in 
a  day  of  battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged  side  by  side  as 
hoplites,  and  where  Epaminondas  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
wounded  friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds,  and  the  greatest 
possible  danger,  to  himself.^ 


moment  with  other  duties — Diom^des 
and  Sthenelus,  Pandarus  and  iEneas, 
Patroklus  and  Automedon,  &c. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  i8,  19. 

'O  armnaxBds  &ich  *Ew<ifuy^yBov  Uphs 
kSxos  (Hieronymus  apud  Athenseum, 
xiii.  p.  602  A.).  There  was  a  Cartha- 
ginian military  division  which  bore  the 
same  title,  composed  of  chosen  and 
wealthy  citizens,  2500  in  number 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80). 

'  Pausan.  viii.  II,  5. 

Dikaearchus,  only  one  generation 
afterwards,  complained  that  he  could 
not  find  out  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Epaminondas  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19). 

'  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  4 ;  Pausan.  ix. 
13,  I.  According  to  Plutarch,  Epami- 
nondas  had  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  before  he  became  publicly  known 
(De  Occ.  Vivendo,  p.  1129  C). 

Plutarch  affirms  that  the  battle  (in 
which  Pelopidas  was  desperately 
wounded  and  saved  by  Epaminondas) 
took  place  at  Mantineia,   when    they 


were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Lace* 
dsemonians,  under  King  Agesipolis, 
against  the  Arcadians;  the  Hiebans 
being  at  that  time  friends  of  Sparta, 
and  naving  sent  a  contingent  to  her 
aid. 

I  do  not  understand  what  battle  Plu- 
tarch can  here  mean.  The  Thebans 
were  never  so  united  with  Sparta,  as  to 
send  any  contingent  to  her  aid,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  (in  404  B.C.).  Most 
critics  think  that  the  war  referred  to  by 
Plutarch  is,  the  expedition  conducted 
by  Agesipolis  against  Mantineia,  where- 
by the  city  was  broken  up  into  villages 
— in  385  B.C. :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellenici  ad  385  B.c.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  there  cannot  have  been  any 
Theban  contingent  then  assisting  Agesi- 
polis ;  for  Thebes  was  on  terms  un- 
friendly with  Sparta — and  certainly  was 
not  her  ally,  in  the  next  place,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  battle, 
according  to  Xenophon*s  account 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  question 
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Epaminondas  had  discharged,  with  punctuality,  those  mili- 
tary and  gymnastic  duties  which  were  incumbent  on 

«-ri,    T..  •^  iii>«         HU  previous 

every  Theban  citizen.     But  we  are  told  that  in  the  character 

.«  «•<!  •I  •  i-  '^  training 

gymnasia  he  studied  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  -musical 
activity  rather  than  of  strength ;  the  nimble  move-  ^^^ 

f  11  1  1  '^  gyninas* 

ments  of  a  runner  and  wrestler — not  the   heavy  uc.  conver- 

%      •.  11*  .1  •  .*      sation  with 

musculanty,  purchased  m  part  by  excessive  nutri-  ^losophen 
ment,  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist*  He  also  learned  weuS^lv 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  dancing;  by  "**®'*^ 
which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not  simply  the  power  of 
striking  the  lyre  or  blowing  the  flute,  but  all  that  belonged  to 
the  graceful,  expressive,  and  emphatic,  management  either 
of  the  voice  or  of  the  body  ;  rhythmical  pronunciation,  exer- 
cised by  repetition  of  the  poets — and  disciplined  movements, 
for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival  with  becoming  consonance 
amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen  performers.  Of  such  gymnastic 
and  musical  training,  the  combination  of  which  constituted 
an  accomplished  Grecian  citizen,  the  former  predominated  at 
Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens.  Moreover  at  Thebes,  the 
musical  training  was  based  more  upon  the  flute  (for  the  con- 
struction of  which  excellent  reeds  grew  near  the  Lake 
Kopals) ;  at  Athens  more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of 
vocal  accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian  Alki- 
biad^s '  was  heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw  away  his  flute 
in  disgust,  that  flute-playing  was  a  fit  occupation  for  the 
Thebans,  since  they  did  not  know  how  to  speak ;  and  in 
r^[ard  to  the  countrymen  of  Pindar  •  generally,  the  remark 
was  hardly  less  true  than  contemptuous.  On  this  capital 
point,  Epaminondas  formed  a  splendid  exception.  Not  only 
had  he  learnt  the  lyre  *  as  well  as  the  flute  from  the  best 
masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his  brother  Kapheisias  and 
his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his  earliest  years  an 


Plutarch's  account,  as  to  this  alleged 
battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  I  think  it 
probable  Uiat  Epaminondas  may  have 
saved  the  Ufe  of  Pelopidas  at  some 
earlier  conflict,  before  the  peace  of 
AntaUddas. 

>  ComeL  Nepos,  Epamin.  c  2 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophth.  Reg.  p.  192  D.; 
Aristophan.  Acham.  872. 

Compare  the  citations  in  Athenseus, 
X.  p.  417.  The  perfection  of  form  re- 
quired in  the  runner  was  also  different 


from   that   required   in    the   wrestler 
(Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  S,  4 ;  lit  10,  6). 

•  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 

•  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  9a 

dpxa!^  6mi3o(— BotMnof  %¥%  &c. 

^  Aristoxenus  mentions  the  flute, 
Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyre 
(Aristoxen.  Fr.  60  ed.  Didot  ap. 
Athenae.  iv.  p.  184;  Cicero,  Tusc 
Disp.  i.  2,  4 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin. 
c.  2). 
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ardent  intellectual  impulse  which  would  have  been  remarkable 
even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eagerness  the  con- 
versation of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among  whom 
were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentine  Spintharus,  both 
of  them  once  companions  of  Sokratfis ;  so  that  the  stirring 
influence  of  the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way, 
partially  and  at  second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of  Epaminondas. 
As  the  relations  between  Thebes  and  Athens,  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  become  more  and  more 
friendly,  growing  at  length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against 
the  Spartans — we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he  profited 
by  teachers  at  the  latter  city  as  well  as  at  the  former.  But 
the  person  to  whom  he  particularly  devoted  himself,  and 
whom  he  not  only  heard  as  a  pupil,  but  tended  almost  as  a 
son,  during  the  close  of  an  aged  life — was,  a  Tarentine  exile 
named  Lysis ;  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood, 
who,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make  out,  had  sought 
shelter  at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death.^  With 
him,  as  well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epaminondas  dis- 
cussed all  the  subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat  By 
perseverance  in  this  course  for  some  years,  he  not  only 
acquired  considerable  positive  instruction,  but  also  became 
practised  in  new  and  enlarged  intellectual  combinations  ;  and 
was,  like  Perikles,^  emancipated  from  that  timorous  inter- 
pretation of  nature  which  rendered  so  many  Grecian  com- 
manders the  slaves  of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience  as  a 
listener,  and  his  indifference  to  showy  talk  on  his  own  account, 
were  so  remarkable,  that  Spintharus  (the  father  of  Aristoxe- 
nus),  after  numerous  conversations,  with  him,  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  met  with  any  one  who  understood  more  or  talked 
less.^ 


'  Aristoxenus,  Frag,  ii,  ed.  Didot ; 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583 ; 
Cicero,  De  Offic  i.  44,  155 ;  Pausan. 
ix.  13,  I  ;  yElian,  V.  H.  iii.  17. 

The  statement  (said  to  have  been 
given  by  Aristoxenus,  and  copied  by 
Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Jamblichus)  that 
Lysis,  who  taught  Epaminondas,  had 
been  one  of  the  persons  actually  present 
in  the  ^mod  of  Pythagoreans  at  Kroton 
when  Kylon  burnt  down  the  house, 
and  that  he  with  another  had  been  the 
only  persons  who  escaped — cannot  be 


reconciled  with  chronology. 

'  Compare  Diodor.  xv.  52  with 
Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  6,  and  Plutarch, 
Demosthenes,  c.  2a 

•  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat  p.  576 
D.  ficrcfAi]i<^c  wm^fias  9ieuf>4pov  koX 
irtpiTTris — (p.  585  D.)  T^r  itplrniv  rpo^ 
^y  iv  ^ikoffo^iq. — (p.  592  F.)  'XiriyOapos 
6  Tofiamivos  otK  hxiyov  ain^  (Epami- 
nondas) trvviiarpiflfas  irravBa  j(fi6po¥^ 
ixi  Ziiprov  \4yMit  /irfitwl  vov  rmw  icaff  lav- 
rhv  iaf9p(lnrt»w  ^yrcTcvY^^  M^'  ir\*io¥a 
ytyyAtncom  fi'ffrt  ikirroya  ^tyyofUy^. 
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Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready 
powers  of  expression.   On  the  contrary,  the  eloquence 
of  Epaminondas,  when  he  entered  upon  his  public  quence;-ws 

uiuunbitious 

career,  was  shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-eminent  dispoddon— 
among  Thebans,  but  effective  even  against  the  best  fSTpouSd 
Athenian  opponents.^  But  his  disposition  was 
essentially  modest  and  unambitious,  combined  with  a  strong 
intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great  capacity ;  a  rare  combina- 
tion amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of  forwardness 
and  self-esteem.  Little  moved  by  personal  ambition,  and 
never  cultivating  popularity  by  unworthy  means,  Epami- 
nondas  was  still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of  money. 
He  remained  in  contented  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not 
leaving  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses,  yet  repudiating 
not  merely  the  corrupting  propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also 
the  solicitous  tenders  of  personal  friends;*  though  we  are 
told  that,  when  once  serving  the  costly  office  of  choregfus, 
he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to  bear  ^  portion  of  the 
expense.^  As  he  thus  stood  exempt  from  two  of  the  beset- 
ting infirmities  which  most  frequently  misguided  eminent 
Greek  statesmen,  so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not  less 
estimable  in  his  moral  character;  the  gentleness  of  his  political 
antipathies — his  repugnance  to  harsh  treatment  of  conquered 
enemies — and  his  refusal  to  mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed 
If  ever  there  were  men  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify 
unmeasured   retaliation,  it  was  Leontiad^s  and   his  fellow- 


Compare  ComeL  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  3 
— and  Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  c.  3,  p. 

39  F. 

We    may  fairly   presume    that    this 

judgement  of  Spintharus  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus, 
firom  whom  Plutarch  copied  it ;  and  we 
know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writings 
mentioned  other  particulars  respecting 
£paminondas  (Atnenams,  iv.  p.  184). 
We  see  thus  that  Plutarch  had  access 
to  good  sources  of  information  respect- 
in£  the  latter.  And  as  he  had  composed 
aUfe of  Epaminondas (Plutarch,  Agesil. 
c  28),  though  unfortimately  it  has  not 
reached  us,  we  may  be  confident  that 
lie  had  taken  some  pains  to  collect 
materials  for  the  purpose,  which  mate- 
rials would  naturally  be  employed  in 
his  dramatic  dialogue,  '*  De  Genio  So- 


cratis."  This  strengthens  our  confidence 
in  the  interesting  statements  which  that 
dialogue  furnishes  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  Epaminondas;  as  well  as  in 
the  incidental  allusions  interspersed 
among  Plutarch's  other  writings. 

*  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  5  ; 
Plutarch,  Prseccpt.  Reip.  Gerend.  p. 
819  C.  Cicero  notices  him  as  the  only 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  oratorical 
talents,  whom  Thebes,  Corinth,  or 
Argos  had  ever  produced  (Brutus,  c  13, 

50)- 

•  Plutarch  (De  Gen.   Socr.  p.  583, 

584 ;  Pelopid.  c  3  ;  Fab.  Max.  c.  27  ; 
Compar.  Alcibiad.  and  Coriol  c  4) ; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  4. 

»  Plutarch,  Aristeid^,  c.  i ;  Justin, 
vL8. 
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traitors.  They  had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Kadmeia  to  the 
Spartan  Phoebidas,  and  had  put  to  death  the  Theban  leader 
Ismenias.  Yet  Epaminondas  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of 
Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles  to  assassinate  them,  and 
declined  to  take  part  in  it ;  partly  on  prudential  grounds, 
but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.^  None  of  his 
virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his  subsequent 
admirers,  as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful  and  vindictive 
passions.* 

Before  Epaminondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these  virtues, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  proof 

Conductor  ..-  .  .ii.« 

Epaminon-  of  thc  extraordmary  capacities  for  action  with  which 
Theban  re-  they  were  combined,  and  that  he  should  achieve 
379  B.C.— he  Something  to  earn  that  exclamation  of  praise  which 
flucncc,  we  shall  find  his  enemy  Agesilaus  afterwards  pro- 
iJ^dL,  in*"  nouncing,  on  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  invading 
^^!L^S;i  Theban  army  near  Sparta-"  Oh !  thou  man  of  great 
"'^*  deeds  I "  ^  In  the  year  B.C.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia 
was  emancipated,  he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in  public  life, 
and  known  only  to  Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends ;  among 
whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive  disposition  was  a 
subject  of  complaint  as  keeping  him  unduly  in  the  back- 
ground.* But  the  unparalleled  phaenomena  of  that  year, 
supplied  a  spur  which  overruled  all  backwardness,  and 
smothered  all  rival  inclinations.     The  Thebans  having  just 


»  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  F. 
*Eir(ifi€iy<iy^as  8^,  fiii  vtlBwy  &s  oUrcu 
fiiXnov  ttvai  Towra  fiiy  icpdfffftiir  ukStus 
iufrirtty€i  irpht  h  fx^  irc^uKc,  fiiiH^  8oki- 
fidieif  icapaKa\ovfi€yos. 

'Eirfi  8i  oh  irtlBti  rohs  iroX- 

\ohSf  iXXA  ravrriv  itpfx-fiKafitw  r^v  i5bv, 
4^y  ainhy  xtXeitt  ^6¥ou  KoBapby  Stna  ical 
walriov  i^pfiTTawai  raits  xaipots,  furiL  rod 
iiKoiov  r^  (rvfifpipoyri  wpoaoiaSfityoy. 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,  p.  594 


kratSs,  Or.  ix.  (Exag.)  s.  28). 

'  See  the  striking  statements  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Pausanias  about  Philopoemen 
— Kalirtp  *EwafA€iyAyBov  fiov\6fityos  clmu 
yuiki(rra  ^i^XorH);,  rh  9pturHipioy  teak  ovrc- 
rhy  ainov  Kal  iirh  y^yuirtiy  iaraBls  Itrxy 
pws  ifufxtlro,  T^  Si  ^P^  *<>^  /9a0ci  ical 
4>iAav0p(^y  irapiL  rif  iroAiriic&f  Zio/popiLs 
ififi4ytiy  ob  9vydfjLtyoSf  9t*  6py^y  ira2  ^t- 
Xovciic/av,  fjuiWoy  i96KU  ffrpartcfTiinis  ^ 
iroKtriicris  iiptrris  oliettos  cTku.    To  the 


B. ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  '  like  purpose  Pausanias,  viii.  49,  2  ;  Plu 


c.  4. 

Isokrat6s  makes  a  remark  upon  Eva- 
goras  of  Salamis,  which  may  be  well 
applied  to  Epaminondas ;  that  the  ob- 
jectionable  means,  without  which  the 
former  could  not  have  got  possession  of 


tarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25  ;  Cornel  Nepos. 
Epamin.  c  3 — "patiens  admirandum 
in  modum." 

•  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  32.    *fl  rod 
fityoKowpdyfioyos  htfQp^tinv ! 

*  Pluterch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  E, 


the  sceptre,  were  performed  by  others  •  'Eva/MtvdirSaf  Si,   houtrSty  kwdtrrmy  r^ 
and  not  bv  him ;   while  all  the  men-  |  vcrcuScDcrtfai  irphs  i^»«T^r  &|i«r  Zu^ip^uf, 
torious  ana  admirable  functions  of  com-  '  aiifiikifs  icri  km  i,'wp69vfAos, 
mand  were  reserved  for  Evagoras  (Iso-  > 
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recovered  their  city  by  an  incredible  turn  of  fortune,  found 
themselves  exposed  single-handed  to  the  full  attack  of 
Spatta  and  her  extensive  confederacy.  Not  even  Athens  had 
yet  declared  in  their  favour,  nor  had  they  a  single  other  ally. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Thebes  could  only  be  saved  by  the 
energy  of  all  her  citizens — the  unambitious  and  philosophical 
.  as  well  as  the  rest  As  the  necessities  of  the  case  required 
such  simultaneous  devotion,  so  the  electric  shock  of  the  recent 
revolution  was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  minds  much 
less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epaminondas.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the  contest  had 
been  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and  Leontiad^  to 
the  open  market-place ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
among  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Kadmeia,  had  the 
Spartan  harmost  awaited  an  assault.  Pelopidas  being  named 
Boeotarch,  his  friend  Epaminondas  was  naturally  placed 
among  the  earliest  and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  neces- 
sary military  resistance  against  the  common  enemy ;  in  which 
employment  his  capacities  speedily  became  manifest  Though 
at  this  moment  almost  an  unknown  man,  he  had  acquired  in 
B.C  371,  seven  years  afterwards,  so  much  reputation  both 
as  speaker  and  as  general,  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  ex- 
positor oif  Theban  policy  at  Sparta,  and  trusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
Thebes  hinged.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the 
well-planned  and  successful  system  of  defence,  together  with 
the  steady  advance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the 
intermediate  years,  was  felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his 
work.* 

The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Thebans, 
in  seconding  as  well  as  encouraging  their   defence.     The 


'  Bauch,  in  his  instractive  biography 
of  Epaminondas  (Epaminondas,  und 
Thebens  Kampf  nm  die  Hegemonic : 


For  aU  the  proceedings  of  371  B.q. 
prove  that  in  tnat  year  he  actually  pos- 
sessed a  great  and  established  reputa- 


Breslao,  1834,  P*  ^)f  seems  to  conceive  I  tioQ,  whi(£  most  have  been  acquired  by 
that  Epaminonoas  was  never  employed  |  previous  acts  in  a  conspicuous  position ; 
in  any  public  official  post  by  his  |  and  as  he  had  no  great  £unily  position 
countrymen,  until  the  period  immedi-  to  start  from,  his  reputation  was  prob- 
ately  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  '  ably  acquired  only  by  slow  degrees. 
I  dumot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It  '  The  silence  of  Xenophon  proves  no- 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  thing  in  contradiction  of  this  supposition; 
previously  employed  in  such  posts  as  for  he  does  not  mention  Epaminondas 
enabled  him  to  show  his  military  worth.  ;  even  at  Leukt^ 
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Spartans,  not  unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up  by 
B.C.  378.  their  treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary  to 
mfrcil^io  ^^^^  some  efforts  on  their  side.  They  organized 
Thebes  with  ^^  ^  tnorc  systcmatic  scale  the  military  force  of 
ofthc"  ^°'^"  their  confederacy,  and  even  took  some  conciliatory 
Spartan  con-  stcDS  with  the  vicw  of  effacing  the  odium  of  their 

fedcracy—  *  ° 

good  system  past  misrulc.^     The  full  force  of  their  confederacy 

of  defence        *  ' 

adoptedby  — including,  as  a  striking  mark  of  present  Spartan 
from  Athens  powcr,  cvcu  the  distant  Olynthians  ^ — was  placed  in 
brias.  motion  against  Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  summer 

under  Agesilaus  ;  who  contrived,  by  putting  in  sudden  requisi- 
tion a  body  of  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian 
town  Kleitor  against  its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  before  the 
Thebans   and   Athenians   could  have  notice  of  his   passing 
the  Lacedaemonian  border.^     Then  crossing   Kithaeron  into 
Bceotia,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Thespiae,  a  post 
already  under  Spartan  occupation.     From  thence  he  com- 
menced  his  attacks   upon  the  Theban   territory,   which   he 
found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length  of  ditch  and 
palisade — partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thebes,  assisted  by  a 
division  of  mixed  Athenians    and   mercenaries,    sent    from 
Athens  under  Chabrias.     Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the 
palisade,  the  Thebans  suddenly  sent  out  their  cavalry  and 
attacked  Agesilaus  by  surprise,  occasioning  some  loss.     Such 
sallies  were  frequently  repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid  march  at 
break  of  day,  he  forced  his  way  through  an  opening  in  the 
breastwork  into  the  inner  country,  which  he  laid  waste  nearly 
to  the  city  walls.*     The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  not 
offering  him  battle  on  equal  terms,  nevertheless  kept  the  field 
against  him,  taking  care  to  hold  positions  advantageous  for 
defence.    Agesilaus  on  his  side  did  not  feel  confident  enough 
to  attack  them  against  such  odds.    Yet  on  one  occasion  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  :  and  was  marching  up  to  the 
charge,  when  he  was  daunted  by  the  firm  attitude  and  excel- 
lent array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias.     They  had  received 
orders  to  await  his  approaeh  on  a  high  and  advantageous 
ground,  without  moving  until  signal  should  be  given ;  with 


'  Diodor.  xv.  31.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  54  ;  Diodor.  xv.  31. 

•  Xen.  HcUcn.  v.  4,  3638.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  41, 
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their  shields  resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears  protended. 
So  imposing  was  their  appearance  that  Agesilaus  called  off 
his  troops  without  daring  to  complete  the  charge.^  After  a 
month  or  more  of  devastations  on  the  lands  of  Thebes,  and 
a  string  of  desultory  skirmishes  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to  Thespiae  ;  the 
fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving  Phoebidas  with 
a  considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then  leading  back  his 
army  to  Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the  former  captor  of  the  Kadmeia — thus  stationed 
at   Thespiae,  carried  on  vigorous  warfare    against  AgcsiUus  re- 
Thebes  ;     partly  with    his    own   Spartan   division,  pJSbiSI'm 
partly  with  the  Thespian  hoplites,  who  promised  him  fSS^jl-** 
unshrinking  support     His   incursions  soon  brought  l^l^^f 
on  reprisals  from  the  Thebans  ;  who  invaded  Thespiae  ^SS«** 
but  were  repulsed  by  Phoebidas  with  the  loss  of  all  udefcited* 
their  plunder.      In  the  pursuit,  however,  hurrying  iJ^r^of 
mcautiously  forward,  he  was  slain  by  a  sudden  turn  ^^^h^ 
of  the  Theban  cavalry;'  upon  which  all  his  troops  ?J^,he 
fled,  chased  by  the  Thebans  to  the  very  gates  of  t^  ^^S^ 
Thespiae.     Though   the   Spartans,   in  consequence  ^t^***** 
of  this  misfortune,  despatched  by  sea  another  general  ^"^ 
and  division  to  replace  Phoebidas,  the  cause  of  the  Thebans 
was   greatly  strengthened   by  their  recent  victory.      They 
pushed  their  success  not  only  against  Thespiae,  but  against 
the  other   Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local  oligarchies  in 
dependence  on  Sparta.    At  the  same  time  these  oligarchies 
were  threatened  by  the  growing  strength  of  their  own  popular 
or  philo-Theban  citizens,  who  crowded  in  considerable  num- 
bers as  exiles  to  Thebes.® 

A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken  by  Agesi- 
laus in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  army  of  the  con- 
federacy, was  neither  more  decisive  nor  more  profitable  than 

'  Diodor.  xv.  32 ;  Polyaen.  ii.  I,  2  ;  •  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  'Zic  9h  ro6* 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c  I. — **  ob-  \  rov  wdXtv  al  rh,  r&y  €irifiaUty  Avc^arrv- 
nixo  genu  scuto  ** — Demosthen.  cont.  '  peiro,  icol  iarpartiovro  cif  Bttnrtiks,  mU 
Leptinem,  p.  479.  j  *ls  rhs  AkKas  ras    ircptoticlSar   w6\9ts. 

The  Athenian  public  having  after-  *0  fUrroi  9rifios  i^  ainSav  t If  t^  ^^m 
wards  voted  a  statue  to  the  honour  of  ivcxfl^pct*  iv  mt^roif  ykp  reus  w6\t(rt  Bvra- 
Cbabrias,  he  made  dioice  of  this  attitude  ,  oTciai  icaOf  Mrr^icctroy,  Aovcp  iv  9^i9cuf  * 
for  the  design  (Diodor.  xv.  33).  Jtcrrt  ical  ol  iy  reUrrais  rait  irSktiri  iplXoi 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  42-45  ;  Diodor.  !  r&w  Aaicc8ai/toWwy  fioriBtlasr  k94oirro, 
XV.  33. 
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the  preceding.  Though  he  contrived,  by  a  well-planned  stra- 
B.C.  377.  tagem,  to  surprise  the  Theban  palisade,  and  lay 
^SonS  waste  the  plain,  he  gained  no  serious  victory  ;  and 
iSr^tvi  ^^^^  showed  more  clearly  than  before  his  reluctance 
Il^^deaihfe  ^^  ^^&«^&^  cxccpt  upon  perfectly  equal  terms.^  It 
ThcT^e^  became  evident  that  the  Thebans  were  not  only 
"^aieJand  Strengthening  their  position  in  Boeotia,  but  also  ac- 
SrTn^h  quiring  practice  in  warfare  and  confidence  against 
Agesiiaus  re-  the  Spartans :  insomuch  that  Antalkidas  and  some 

tires — he  is  *■  ' 

disabled  bg^  Other  companions  remonstrated  with  Agesilaus, 
!««•  against  carrying  on  the  war  so  as  only  to  give 

improving  lessons  to  his  enemies  in  military  practice — and 
called  upon  him  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  He  quitted 
Bceotia,  however,  after  the  summer's  campaign,  without  any 
such  step.*  In  his  way  he  appeased  an  intestine  conflict 
which  was  about  to  break  out  in  Thespiae.  Afterwards,  on 
passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced  a  strain  or  hurt,  which 
grievously  injured  his  sound  leg  (it  has  been  mentioned  already 
that  he  was  lame  of  one  leg),  and  induced  his  surgeon  to  open 
a  vein  in  the  limb  for  reducing  the  inflammation.  When  this 
was  done,  however,  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped  until  he 
swooned.  Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  great 
suffering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  months ; 
B.C.  376.       and  he  remained  during  a  much  longer  time  unfit 

wnd^^rth^  for  active  command.^ 

Spartan  force      fhe  fuuctious  of  general  now  devolved  upon  the 

to  invade  »  ^ 

k^'^**b  ^^^^^  ^^^S  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring  con- 
Khhi'ron  ^uctcd  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  invade  Boeotia 
being  unable  ancw.     But  on  this   occasion,   the   Athenians  and 

to  get  over  r    t^     1 

the  passes-  Thcbans  had  occupied  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  so 

he  retires  *  * 

without        that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter  the  country,  and 

reaching  ,  ,       , 

Baotia.  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  troops  without  achieving 
anything.* 

His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  murmurs  among  the 
allies  when  they  met  at  Sparta,  that  they  resolved  to  fit  out 
a  large  naval  force,  sufficient  both  to  intercept  the  supplies  of 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  47,  51. 

The  anecdotes  in  Polyseniis  (ii.  I,  18- 
20),  mentioning  faint-heartedness  and 
alarm  among  the  allies  of  Agesilaus, 
are  likely  to  apply  (certainly  in  part)  to 


this  campaign. 

'    Diodor.    xv.    33,    34;    Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  26. 

»  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  59. 
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imported  com  to  Athens,  and  to  forward  an  invading  army 

by  sea  against  Thebes,  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis 

in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.    The  former  object  was  at-  spartoto 

*Quip  a  large 

tempted  first    Towards  midsummer,  a  fleet  of  sixty  fleet,  under 

the  admiral 

triremes,  fitted  out  under  the  Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  PoUU..  Th« 
was  cruising  in  the  i£gean:  especially  round  the  Mndouta 
coast  of  Attica,  near  i£gina,  Keos,  and  Andros.  chabrias- 
The  Athenians,  who,  since  their  recently-renewed  chabHaSat 
confederacy,  had  been  undisturbed  by  any  enemies  nLo».  ro- 
at  sea,  found  themselves  thus  threatened,  not  merely  the  batSS  of 
with  loss  of  power,  but  also  with  loss  of  trade,  and  "*** 
even  famine ;  since  their  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  though 
safely  reaching  Geraestus  (the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea), 
were  prevented  from  doubling  Cape  Sunium.  Feeling  severely 
this  interruption,  they  fitted  out  at  Peiraeus  a  fleet  of  80 
triremes,*  with  crews  mainly  composed  of  citizens ;  who, 
under  the  admiral  Chabrias,  in  a  sharply  contested  action 
near  Naxos,  completely  defeated  the  fleet  of  Pollis,  and 
r^;ained  for  Athens  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  Forty-nine 
Lacedaemonian  triremes  were  disabled  or  captured,  eight 
with  their  entire  crews.'  Moreover,  Chabrias  might  have 
destroyed  all  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not  suspended  his 
attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships  disabled,  to  pick  up 
both  the  living  men  and  the  dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well  as 
all  Athenians  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives.  He  did  this 
(we  are  told')  from  distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce  dis- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4.  61.  Mfifitrw 
aibrol  §ls  rks  yavt,  &c.  Boeckh  (foU 
lowed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  ch. 
38  voL  ▼.  p.  58)  connects  with  this 
maritime  expedition  an  Inscription 
(Corp.  Insc  No.  84,  p.  124)  recording 
a  vote  of  gratitude,  passed  by  the 
Athenian  assembly  in  favour  of  Phano- 
kritus,  a  native  of  Parium  in  the  Pro* 
pontis.  But  I  think  that  the  vote  can 
nardly  belong  to  the  present  expedition. 
The  Athenians  could  not  need  to  be 
informed  by  a  native  of  Parinm  about 
the  movements  of  a  hostile  fleet  near 
^gina  and  Keos.  The  information 
given  by  Phanokritus  must  have  related 
more  probably,  I  think,  to  some  occa- 
sion of  the  transit  of  hostile  ships  along 


'  Diodor.  xv.  3c ;  Demosthen.  cont 
Leptin.  c  17,  p.  480. 

I  £[ive  the  number  of  prize-ships  taken 
in  this  action,  as  stated  by  Demo- 
sthends;  in  preference  to  Diodorus,  who 
mentions  a  smaller  number.  The 
orator,  in  enumerating  the  exploits  of 
Chabrias  in  this  oration,  not  only 
speaks  from  a  written  memorandum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  afterwards  causes 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk — but  also  seems 
exact  and  special  as  to  ntmibers,  so  as 
to  inspire  greater  confidence  than  usual. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  35.  Chabrias  kw4(rx*ro 
irorrcXwf  rod  9ittyfiov,  irofiniaihls  rijs 
iw  ' Afryi vomeral  r  yov/iax^af*  ^k  f  rohs 
riie^ffairrtis  arpamtyohs  b  8^/iOf  wr\  /i«- 
ycUifr     c&fff»7c<r^f    9tufirm    wtpUfiaX^Wf 


the  Hellespont,  which  a  native  of  t  alnaadfi^wos  Sri  rohs  t€T€X«w- 
Parium  would  be  the  likely  person  first  '  r'riK6ras  Kark  r^tf  vaviiaxiav  oIk 
to  discover  and  communicate.  ,  Ida  if' a  v  c^Ao^S^ihi  oIp  (see  Wesseling 
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pleasure  of  the  people  against  the  victorious  generals  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae.  And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though 
the  proceedings  on  that  memorable  occasion  were  stained  both 
by  illegality  and  by  violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  public  conduct  of  subsequent  commanders.  Many 
a  brave  Athenian  (the  crews  consisting  principally  of  citizens) 
owed  his  life,  after  the  battle  of  Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson 
administered  by  the  people  to  their  generals  in  406  B.C., 
thirty  years  before. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  B.C.*) 
^^  ^  which  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the 
Extension  of  Pcloponncsian  war;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them 
mLitimc'"'^  with  joy  and  confidence,  it  led  to  a  material  enlarge- 
b  co*n^^^^'  ment  of  their  maritime  confederacy.  The  fleet  of 
S^Jof^*  Chabrias — of  which  a  squadron  was.  detached  under 
"°'*  the  orders  of  Phokion,  a  young  Athenian,  now  dis- 
tinguishing himself  for  the  first  time,  and  often  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned — sailed  victorious  round  the  iEgean,  made 
prize  of  twenty  other  triremes  in  single  ships,  brought  in 
3000  prisoners  with  no  talents  in  money,  and  annexed  seven- 
teen new  cities  to  the  confederacy,  as  sending  deputies  to  the 
synod  and  furnishing  contributions.  The  discreet  and  con- 
ciliatory behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially,  obtained  much 
favour  among  the  islanders,  and  determined  several  new 
adhesions  to  Athens.^  To  the  inhabitants  of  Abd^ra  in 
Thrace,  Chabrias  rendered  an  inestimable  service  by  aiding 
them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde  of  Triballi,  who  quitting 
their  abode  from  famine,   had   poured  upon   the  sea-coast, 


and  Stephens's  note)  fi-fi  wort  rrjs  irtpi- 
<rri^€o»s  dfioias  yeyofi4vris  Kiydvyt^cri 
iroBuv  irapawKiia'ia.  AtSictp  inroa-riLs 
rov  Sit^Kcty,  iir€\4y*ro  r&v  iroXi- 
r«y  rohs  itavjixof^^'^ovsy  Ka\  robs 
/ihy  dri  (&yras  Hi^troKrtf  rohs  8^ 
rcTcXcvri}K<(Taf  lOa^'cr.  El  9^  fi^ 
vtpl  raxmiw  iytvrro  r^w  htifiiK^iay^  ^9- 
l/«f  &y  &w<un-a  rhw  iroKtiduv  (rrSXcy  tid- 

This  passage  illustrates  what  I  re- 
marked in  my  preceding  Ch.  Ixiv.  re- 
specting the  battle  of  Arginusae  and  the 
proceedings  at  Athens  afterwards.  I 
noticed  that  Diodorus  incorrectly  repre- 
sented the  excitement  at  Athens  against 
the  generals  as  arising  from  their  having 
neglected  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of  the 


slain  warriors  for  burial — and  that  he 
omitted  the  more  important  fact,  that 
they  left  many  living  and  wounded 
warriors  to  perish. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  first  of  the 
two  sentences  above  cited,  Diodorus 
repeats  his  erroneous  affirmation  about 
the  battle  of  Arginusse ;  while  in  the 
second  sentence  he  corrects  the  error, 
telling  us  that  Chabrias,  profiting  by 
the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the 
living  men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the 
water,  as  well  as  the  dead  bodies. 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6;  Plutarch, 
Camillus,  c  19. 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Leptin.  p.  480; 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  7. 
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defeating  the  Abderites  and  plundering  their  territory.  The 
citizens,  gfrateful  for  a  force  left  to  defend  their  town,  willingly 
allied  themselves  with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.^ 

Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy  to  the  cast 
of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  began  to  aim  at  the  b.c.  37s. 
acquisition  of  new  allies  in  the  west    The  fleet  of  ^^^^ 
60  triremes,  which  had  recently  served  under  Cha-  *e>oi»p- 

'  *  nesus  by 

brias,  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  ^J{J*J^~* 
the  son  of  Konon,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  ^^^Ilgg 
and  alarm  the  coast  of  Laconia ;  partly  at  the  in-  jj^'f^c^ 
stance  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  eager  to  keep  the  monianficct 

<»  *  —his  success 

naval  force  of  Sparta  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  her  S*a  h"***^*^ 
from  conveying  troops  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf  confederacy 
from  Corinth  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis.'  This  dealing. 
Periplus  of  Peloponnesus — the  first  which  the  fleet  of  Athens 
had  attempted  since  her  humiliation  at  i£gospotami — coupled 
with  the  ensuing  successes,  was  long  remembered  by  the 
countrymen  of  Timotheus.  His  large  force,  just  dealing,  and 
conciliatory  professions,  won  new  and  valuable  allies.  Not 
only  Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions;  and  as  he 
took  care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  with  the  political 
constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  augmented  every  day. 
Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi — the  Chaonians  with  other 
Epirotic  tribes — and  the  Akamanians  on  the  coast — all  em- 
braced his  alliance.^  While  near  Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this 
coast,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Peloponnesian  ships  under  Niko- 
lochus,  rather  inferior  in  number  to  his  fleet  He  defeated 
them,  and  being  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  other  triremes 
from  Korkyra,  he  became  so  superior  in  those  waters  that  the 
hostile  fleet  did  not  dare  to  show  itself.  Having  received 
only  13  talents  on  quitting  Athens,  we  are  told  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  paying  his  fleet ;  that  he  procured  an 
advance  of  money,  from  each  of  the  sixty  trierarchs  in  his 
fleet,  of  seven  minae  towards  the  pay  of  their  respective  ships  ; 
and  that  he  also  sent  home  requests  for  large  remittances 


'  Diodor.  xv.  36.  He  states,  by 
mistake,  that  Chabrias  was  afterwards 
assassinated  at  Abddra. 


36. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  62. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
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from  the  public  treasury ;  ^  measures  which  go  to  bear  out 
that  honourable  repugnance  to  the  plunder  of  friends  or 
neutrals,  and  care  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  plunder, 
which  his  panegyrist  Isokrat^s  ascribes  to  him.*  This  was  a 
feature  unhappily  rare  among  the  Grecian  generals  on  both 
sides,  and  tending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the  increased 
employment  of  mercenary  bands. 

The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of  Athens  were 
B.C.  374.  not  favourably  received.  Though  her  naval  position 
diffi^itics  of  ^^^  ^^^  more  brilliant  and  commanding  than  it  had 
Athens.  bccu  since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami — though  no 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  showed  itself  to  disturb  her  in  the 
iEgean  ^ — yet  the  cost  of  the  war  began  to  be  seriously  felt. 
Privateers  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  iEgina  annoyed 
her  commerce,  requiring  a  perpetual  coast-guard  ;  while  the 
contributions  from  the  deputies  to  the  confederate  synod  were 
not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  direct 
property-tax  at  home.* 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  confederacy, 
She  becomes  werc  represented.*  Application  was  made  to  them 
ii^wbe  ^'^^^  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  naval  war ;  the 
Thci^°  rather,  as  it  was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  fleet 
tfflou?^  had  been  sent  round  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  the 
I^Jg^j^^  Thebans  declined  compliance,*  nor  were  they  proba- 
Boeotia.  ^ly  j^  any  condition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.  Their 
refusal  occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens,  embittered  by 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  66 ;  Isokrates, 
De  Permutat  s.  1 16 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Timotheus,  c.  2. 

The  advance  of  seven  minae  respec- 
tively, obtained  by  Timotheus  from 
the  sixty  trierarchs  under  his  command, 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  cont. 
Timotheum  (c  3,  p.  1187).  I  agree 
with  M.  Boeckh  (Public  Economy  of 


advance  to  his  expedition  to  Korkyra 
and  other  places  in  the  Ionian  Sea  in 
375-374  B.C. ;  not  to  his  subsequent 
expedition  of  373  B.C.,  to  which  Reh- 
dantz,  Lachmann,  Schlosser,  and  others 
would  refer  it  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  &c.  p. 


that  the  fleet  sent  with  Timotheus  to 
Korkyra  consisted  of  sixty  ships ;  which 
is  the  exact  number  of  trierarchs  named 
by  Demosthenes. 

'  Isokrates,  Orat  De  Permutat  s. 
128,  131,  135. 

'  Isokrates,  De  Permutat  s.  117; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  i. 


Athens,  ii.  24,  p.  294)  in  referring  this        '  See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 


21,  23,  37. 
•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  i.    Ot  r  'AOn- 

robs  Bfifialovtt  Xf>^furra  9'  oh  avfifiaWo' 
fi4yovs  €ls  rh  ytanuchy,  a^o\  5*  AiroicyaKJ- 


89).    In  the  second  expedition,  it  does  '  trrtUut    4^   Atyinis,    koX  ^wKucm  r^r 
not  appear  that  he  ever  had  really  sixty  |  x^P^t  i'^Mfifiaaif  wa^aoffBai  rod  icoki- 
triremes,  or  sixty  trierarchs,  under  him.  |  ftov, 
Xenophon  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63)  tells  us  I 
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jealousy  at  the  strides  which  they  had  been  making  during 
the  last  two  years,  partly  through  the  indirect  effect  of  the 
naval  successes  of  Athens.  At  the  end  of  the  year  377  B.C., 
after  the  two  successive  invasions  of  Agesilaus,  the  ruin  of 
two  home-crops  had  so  straitened  the  Thebans,  that  they 
were  forced  to  import  com  from  Pagasae  in  Thessaly ;  in  which 
enterprise  their  ships  and  seamen  were  at  first  captured  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in  Euboea,  Alketas. 
His  n^ligence  however  soon  led  not  only  to  an  outbreak  of 
their  seamen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  also  to  the 
revolt  of  the  town  from  Sparta,  so  that  the  communication  of 
Thebes  with  Pagasae  became  quite  unimpeded.  For  the  two 
succeeding  years,  there  had  been  no  Spartan  invasion  of 
Boeotia  ;  since  in  376  B.C,  Kleombrotus  could  not  surmount 
the  heights  of  Kithaeron — ^while  in  375  B.C.,  the  attention  of 
Sparta  had  been  occupied  by  the  naval  operations  of  Timo- 
theus  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  During  these  two  years,  the  Thebans 
had  exerted  themselves  vigorously  against  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Bceotia,  in  most  of  which  a  strong  party,  if  not  the 
majority  of  the  population,  was  favourable  to  them,  though 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  philo-Spartan  olig- 
archy, seconded  by  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrison.^  We 
hear  of  one  victory  gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry  near  Pla- 
taea,  under  Charon ;  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in  which 
Panthoides,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was 
slain.' 

But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that  of 
Pelopidas  near  Tegfyra,    That  commander,  hearing 
that  the  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two  (morae  or)  PeiopkUsat 
divisions  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  had  gone  away  th?Clc^ 
on  an  excursion  into  the  Lokrian  territory,  made  a 
dash  from  Thebes  with  the  Sacred  Band  and  a  few  cavalry, 
to  surprise  the  place.     It  was  the  season  in  which  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  Kopais  were  at  the  fullest,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north-west,  and  to  pass  by 
Tegyra,  on  the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the  Opuntian 
Lokris.     On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained  that 
there  were  still  some  Lacedaemonians  in  the  town,  and  that  no 
surprise  could  be  effected  ;  upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46-55.  '  Plutarch,  Pdopidas,  c.  15-25. 
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But  on  reaching  Tegyra,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders,  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning  with  their 
troops  from  the  Lokrian  excursion.  As  his  numbers  were 
inferior  to  theirs  by  half,  they  rejoiced  in  the  encounter ;  while 
the  troops  of  Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed,  and  required 
all  his  encouragement  to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight  that 
ensued,  closely  and  obstinately  contested  in  a  narrow  pass, 
the  strength,  valour,  and  compact  charge  of  the  Sacred  Band 
proved  irresistible.  The  two  Lacedaemonian  commanders 
were  both  slain ;  their  troops  opened  to  allow  the  Thebans 
an  undisturbed  retreat ;  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  this  oppor- 
tunity, persisted  in  the  combat  until  all  his  enemies  dispersed 
and  fled.  The  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus  forbade  any 
long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas  could  only  erect  his  trophy, 
and  strip  the  dead,  before  returning  to  Thebes.^ 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the 
The  Thebans  first  time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  inferior  to 
Lacedacmo-  their  own,  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds 
all  Boeotia,  of  both  the  Contending  parties.  The  confidence  of 
chomenul-  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  their  exertion,  was  redoubled  ; 
gJusTtSr  so  that  by  the  year  374  B.C.,  they  had  cleared  Boeotia 
fcdCTaSn.  of  the  Lacedacmonians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  oli- 
garchies which  sustained  them ;  persuading  or  constraining  the 
cities  again  to  come  into  union  with  Thebes,  and  reviving 
the  BcEOtian  confederacy.  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Lebadeia, 
Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Plataea  and  the  rest,  thus  became  again 
Boeotian  ;  ^  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone  (with  its  depen- 
dency Chaeroneia),  which  was  on  the  borders  of  Phokis,  and 
still  continued  under  Lacedaemonian  occupation.  In  most  of 
these  cities  the  party  friendly  to  Thebes  was  numerous,  and 
the  change,  on  the  whole,  popular ;  though  in  some  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was  such,  that  adherence  was  only  obtained 
by  intimidation.  The  change  here  made  by  Thebes,  was, 
not  to  absorb  these  cities  into  herself,  but  to  bring  them  back 


>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  17 ;  Diodor. 

XV.  37. 

Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  com- 
bat at  Tegyra.  Diodorus  mentions, 
what  is  evidenUy  this  battle,  near  Or- 
chomenus ;  but  he  does  not  name  Te- 
gyra. 

Kallisthen^  seems  to  have  described 
the  battle  of  Tegyra,  and  to  have  given 


various  particulars  respecting  the  re- 
ligious legends  connected  with  that 
spot  (KalUisthen^,  Fragm.  3,  ed.  Didot 
ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Tc7wpa). 

'  That  the  Thebans  thus  became 
a^n  presidents  of  all  Boeotia^  and  re- 
vived the  Boeotian  oonfederacy — is 
clearly  stated  by  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v. 
4,  63 ;  vi.  I,  I. 
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to  the  old  federative  system  of  Boeotia ;  a  policy,  which  she 
had  publicly  proclaimed  on  surprising  Plataea  in  431  B.C.^ 
While  resuming  her  own  ancient  rights  and  privileges  as  head 
of  the  Boeotian  federation,  she  at  the  same  time  guaranteed 
to  the  other  cities — by  convention,  probably  express,  but  cer- 
tainly implied — their  ancient  rights,  their  security,  and  their 
qualified  autonomy,  as  members :  the  system  which  had 
existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved  by 
this  re-conquest  or  re-confederation  of  Bceotia,     Be-  b.c.  374. 
coming  masters  of  Kreusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae,*  Sofii^**** 
they  fortified  it,  and  built  some  triremes  to  repel  any  J^*?"^JJ" 
invasion  from  Peloponnesus  by  sea  across  the  Kris-  ^*^*^  ^»»» 

*^  '  an  army  for 

saean  Gulf.     Feeling   thus  secure  against  invasion,  j^*^^^ 
they  began  to  retaliate  upon  their  neighbours  and  n»akcsa 
enemies  the  Phokians :  allies  of  Sparta,  and  auxilia-  pca«  ^«* 
ries  m  the  recent  attacks  on  Thebes — yet  also,  from  moniant. 
ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms  with  Athens.*    So    hard 
pressed  were  the  Phokians — especially  as  Jason  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly  was  at  the  same  time  their  bitter  enemy* — that 
unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Thebans,  and  along  with  them  Orchomenus,  including 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  then  occupying  it ;  while  the 
treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple  would  also  have  been  laid 
open,  in  case  the  Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them. 
Intimation  being  given  by  the  Phokians  to   Sparta,  King 
Kleombrotus  was  sent  to  their  aid,  by  sea  across  the  Gulf, 
with  four  Lacedaemonian  divisions  of  troops,  and  an  auxiliary 
body  of  allies.*    This  reinforcement,  compelling  the  Thebans 


*  Thucyd.  it  2.  *AvM7wM¥b  idipvi  (the 
Theban  herald  after  the  Theban  troops 
had  penetrated  by  night  into  the  middle 
of  Platxa)  <Y  rts  fioi\€rai  tcarh,  rh, 
wdrpta  r&v  wdvrmv  BoittrAp  (vfi- 
/iax«<*',  rl$9<rB€u  irtut*  aitroin  rh,  StXo, 
pofd(orT9S  ff^iiFi  ^9lms  ro^^  rf  'rp6m^ 

Compare  the  language  of  the  The- 
bans about  rk  xdrpia  rttv  BomtAv  (iii. 
61,  6^,  66).  The  description  which 
the  Thebans  give  of  their  own  profes- 
sions and  views,  when  they  attacked 
Platsea  in  431  B.c,  may  be  taken  as  fair 
analogy  to  judge  of  their  professions 


tian  towns  in  376-375  B.C. 

'  Xen.   HeUen.    vi.  4,   3 :   compare 
Diodor.  xv.  53. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  31 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  3^ 
I  ;  iii.  5,  21. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  21-27. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  i,  i ;  vi.  21. 
This  expedition  of  Kleombrotus  t» 

Phokis  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in 
375  B.C.  (Fast  Hel.  ad  375  B.C.).  To  mit 
it  seems  to  belong  rather  to  374  B.C.  It 
was  not  undertaken  until  the  lliebans  had 
reconquered  all  the  Boeotian  cities  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  I,  I ) ;  and  this  operation  seema 
to  have  occupied  them  all  the  two  years 


and  views  towards  the  recovered  Boeo-    — 376  and  375  B.a    See  v.  4,  63,  whese 
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to  retire,  placed  both  Phokis  and  Orchomenus  in  safety. 
While  Sparta  thus  sustained  them,  even  Athens  looked  upon 
the  Phokian  cause  with  sympathy.  When  she  saw  that  the 
Thebans  had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive — 
partly  by  her  help,  yet  nevertheless  refusing  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  her  navy — her  ancient  jealousy  of  them  became 
again  so  powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  propose 
terms  of  peace.  What  these  terms  were,  we  are  not  told;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  Thebans  even  received  notice  of  the 
proceeding.  But  the  peace  was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two 
of  the  Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  at  once  from  thence, 
without  even  going  home,  to  Korkyra ;  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  the  peace  to  Timotheus,  and  ordering  him  forthwith 
to  conduct  his  fleet  back  to  Athens.^ 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in  a 
3^  moment  of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was  much  to 

Demand  the  advantage  of  Sparta,  and  served  somewhat  to 
Sc  LaSe-  countervail  a  mortifying  revelation  which  had  reached 
TheS^y.^OT  thc  Spartans  a  little  before  from  a  different  quarter. 
Miu^  ^^  Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in 
Poiydamas  Thessaly,  came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.  He  had 
appii^lo  "^  long  been  on  terms  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedae- 
fff^aSst  monians  ;  while  Pharsalus  had  not  merely  been  in 
Phcne.  alliance  with  them,  but  was  for  some  time  occupied 
by  one  of  their  garrisons.^  In  the  usual  state  of  Thessaly, 
the  great  cities  Larissa,  Pherae,  Pharsalus,  and  others,  each 
holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance, 
were  in  disagreement  with  each  other,  often  even  in  actual 
war.  It  was  rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  a 
common  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or  Tagus. 


the  words  oih' — iv  f  TifUStos  irepi^irXew- 
a€  must  be  understood  to  include,  not 


It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  this  year  374 


simply  the  time  which  Timotheus  took    B.c. — M  2»icpar/8ou  ipxovros ;  that  is, 
in  eutually  circumnavigating  Pelopon-    in  the  first  quarter  of  that  archon,  or 


nesus,  but  the  year  which  he  spent 
afterwards  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
■time  which  he  occupied  in  performing 
his  exploits  near  Korkyra,  Leukas,  and 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  The 
**  Periplus",  for  which  Timotheus  was 
afterwards  honoured  at  Athens  (see 
^schines  cont.  Ktesiphont.  c  90,  p. 
458)  meant  the  exploits  performed  by 
him  during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet 
of  the  "  Periplus." 


the  third  Olympic  year ;  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  Chabrias  won  a 
prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot  and 
four  ;  in  celebration  of  which,  he  after- 
warcb  gave  a  splendid  banouet  at  the 
point  of  seashore  called  Kolias,  near 
Athens  (Demosthen.  cont  Neaeram,  c. 
II,  p.  1356).  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  i,  2. 
Kallias  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
3,  4).  ^  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 
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At  his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas  was  now  in  the 
ascendent,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  family 
factions  who  usually  contended  for  predominance  ;  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
citadel  and  the  entire  management  of  the  revenues,  receipts 
as  well  as  disbursements.  Being  a  wealthy  man,  "  hospitable 
and  ostentatious  in  the  Thessalian  fashion,"  he  advanced 
money  from  his  own  purse  to  the  treasury  whenever  it  was 
low,  and  repaid  himself  when  public  funds  came  in.^ 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in 
Thessaly — Jason,  despot  of  Pherae ;  whose  formidable  j^„  ^f 
power,  threatening  the  independence  of  Pharsalus,  he  ]™J^*" 
now  came  to  Sparta  to  denounce.  Though  the  force  ^5^^. 
of  Jason  can  hardly  have  been  very  considerable  »we  power. 
when  the  Spartans  passed  through  Thessaly,  six  years  before, 
in  their  repeated  expeditions  against  Olynthus,  he  was  now 
not  only  despot  of  Pherae,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thes- 
salian cities  (as  Lykophron  of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded 
in  becoming  thirty  years  before,^  as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of 
tributary  circumjacent  territory.  The  great  instrument  of  his 
dominion  was,  a  standing  and  well-appointed  force  of  6000 
mercenary  troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  possessed  all 
the  personal  qualities  requisite  for  conducting  soldiers  with  the 
greatest  effect  His  bodily  strength  was  great ;  his  activity 
indefatigable  ;  his  self-command,  both  as  to  hardship  and  as 
to  temptation,  alike  conspicuous.  Always  personally  sharing 
both  in  the  drill  and  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  soldiers,  and 
encouraging  military  merits  with  the  utmost  munificence,  he 
had  not  only  disciplined  them,  but  inspired  them  with  extreme 
warlike  ardour  and  devotion  to  his  person.     Several  of  the 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi,  i,  3.  Kal  Srorc 
fi^v  Me^f  cfi},  irap'  iavrov  vpofferiOw 
5voTc  8^  lewiyivovTo  riii  Tpo(r69ov,  &irc- 
Xdfifiavw'  ^v  hk  Ncd  tUXwf  ^i\6^€¥6s  re 
Htd  luyaXowpnr^i  rhv  OcttoXijc^v  rp6' 

Such  loose  dealing  of  the  Thessalians 
with  their  public  revenues  helps  us  to 
understand  how  Philip  of  Macedon 
afterwards  got  into  his  hands  the  man- 
agement of  their  harbours  and  customs- 
duties  (Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15  ;  ii. 
p.  20).  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  exactness  of  the  Athenian 
people  about  their  public  receipts  and 


disbursements,  as  testified  in  the  inscrip- 
tions yet  remaining. 

'  Aen.  Hellen.  11.  3,  4. 

The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  De  Gen. 
Socrat  p.  583  F.)  of  Jason  sending  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Thebes,  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  recapture  of  the 
Kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
Epaminondas — appears  not  entitled  to 
credit.  Before  that  time,  Epaminondas 
was  too  little  known  to  be  worth  cor- 
rupting ;  moreover,  Tason  did  not  be- 
come tagus  of  Thessaly  until  long  aAer 
the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  18,  19). 
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neighbouring  tribes,  together  with  Alketas  prince  of  the  Mo- 
lossi  in  Epirus,  had  been  reduced  to  the  footing  of  his  depen- 
dent allies.  Moreover  he  had  already  defeated  the  Pharsalians, 
and  stripped  them  of  many  of  the  towns  which  had  once  been 
connected  with  them,  so  that  it  only  remained  for  him  now  to 
carry  his  arms  against  their  city.  But  Jason  was  prudent  as 
well  as  daring.  Though  certain  of  success,  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the  danger  of  having  mal- 
contents for  subjects.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Polydamas 
in  a  private  interview,  that  he  (Polydamas)  should  bring 
Pharsalus  under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the 
second  place  in  Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus  or 
president.  The  whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus  united,  with  its 
array  of  tributary  nations  around,  would  be  decidedly  the  first 
power  in  Greece,  superior  on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes, 
and  at  sea  to  Athens.  And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his 
multitudes  of  unwarlike  slaves,  Jason  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy  yet  easier  to  overthrow ;  considering  what  had  been 
achieved  first  by  the  Cyreians,  and  afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious  hopes, 
which  the  energetic  despot  of  Pherae  had  laid  before 
dcaim^with  Polydamas ;  who  replied,  that  he  himself  had  long 
"  ^  '  been  allied  with  Sparta,  and  that  he  could  take  no 
resolution  hostile  to  her  interests.  "  Go  to  Sparta,  then  (re- 
joined Jason),  and  give  notice  there  that  I  intend  to  attack 
Pharsalus,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  afford  you  protection. 
If  they  cannot  comply  with  the  demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful 
to  the  interests  of  your  city  if  you  do  not  embrace  my  offers.*' 
It  was  on  this  mission  that  Polydamas  was  now  come  to 
Sparta,  to  announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent  to  him,  he 
should  be  compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from  her. 
"  Recollect  (he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
will  have  to  contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from 
personal  qualities  and  from  power ;  so  that  nothing  short  of  a 
first-rate  force  and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell 
me  what  you  can  do." 

The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  returned  a 
reply  in  the  negative.  Already  a  large  force  had  been  sent 
under  Kleombrotus  as  essential  to  the  defence  of  Phokis ; 
moreover  the  Athenians  were  now  the  stronger  power  at 
sea.     Lastly,  Jason   had  hitherto  lent  no  active  assistance 
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to  Thiebes  and  Athens — which  he  would  assuredly  be  pro- 
voked to  do,  if  a  Spartan  army  interfered  against  n»eLaced«. 
him  in  Thessaly.  Accordingly  the  Ephors  told  Poly-  SSSdvil"'* 
damas  plainly,  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  ^^Hlf^ 
demands,  recommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  iS^du-^ 
that  he  could  both  for  Pharsalus  and  for  himself.  SS'^K*" 
Returning  to  Thessaly,  he  resumed  his  negotiation  jf^to  ^^ 
with  Jason,  and  promised  substantial  compliance  with  j^^^ifo 
what  was  required.  But  he  entreated  to  be  spared  ^^^^ 
the  dishonour  of  admitting  a  foreign  garrison  into  the  T^^^^y- 
citadel  which  had  been  confidently  entrusted  to  his  care  ;  en- 
gaging at  the  same  time  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  into 
voluntary  union  with  Jason,  and  tendering  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  faithful  performance.  All  this  was  actually 
brought  to  pass.  The  politics  of  the  Pharsalians  were  gently 
brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by  their  votes  as  well  as  the 
rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of  Thessaly.^ 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying  confession 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  It  marks  too  an  Evidence  of 
important  stage  in  the  real  decline  of  her  power.  [J  sj^* 
Eight  years  before,  at  the  instance  of  the  Akanthian  gJ'SiJeli'S 
envoys  backed  by  the  Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  y*"*^ 
had  sent  three  powerful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the 
liberal  and  promising  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and  to  re- 
transfer  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian 
crown.  The  region  to  which  her  armies  had  been  then  sent,  was 
the  extreme  verge  of  Hellas.  The  parties  in  whose  favour 
she  acted,  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  as  friends  or 
allies ;  while  those  against  whom  she  acted,  had  neither  done 
nor  threatened  any  wrong  to  her :  moreover  the  main  ground 
on  which  her  interference  was  invoked,  was  to  hinder  the  free 
and  equal  confederation  of  Grecian  cities.  Naw^  b,  claim,  and 
a  strong  claim,  is  made  upon  her  by  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus, 
an  old  friend  and  ally.  It  comes  from  a  region  much  less 
distant ;  lastly,  her  political  interest  would  naturally  bid  her 
arrest  the  menacing  increase  of  an  aggressive  power  already 
so  formidable  as  that  of  Jason.  Yet  so  seriously  has  the  posi- 
tion of  Sparta  altered  in  the  last  eight  years  (382-374  B.C.) 


^  See  the  interesting  account  of  this  mission,  and  the  speech  of  Polydamas, 
which  I  have  been  compelled  greatly  to  abridge  (in  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  i«  4-18). 
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that  she  is  now  compelled  to  decline  a  demand  which  justice, 
sympathy,  and  political  policy  alike  prompted  her  to  grant 
So  unfortunate  was  it  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that 
their  honourable  and  well-combined  aspirations  fell  exactly 
during  those  few  years  in  which  Sparta  was  at  her  maximum 
of  power !  So  unfortunate  was  such  coincidence  of  time  not 
only  for  Olynthus,  but  for  Greece  generally : — since  nothing 
but  Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian  kings  to 
the  sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  confined  them  to 
the  interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon 
Grecian  freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands. 

The  Lacedaemonians  found  some  compensation  for  their 
B.C.  374.  reluctant  abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in  the  pacific 
^^  ^  propositions  from  Athens  which  liberated  them  from 
AthMsand  Qj|e  of  their  chief  enemies.  But  the  peace  thus  con- 
brokcnoff     cludcd  was    scarcely   even    brought   to    execution. 

almost  imme-  *  » 

u^mS"*  Timotheus  being  ordered  home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed 
nians declare  and  sct  Sail  with  his  fleet.     He  had  serving  along 

war  again,  °  ** 

Md  resume    ^^ith  him  some  exiles  from  Zakynthus;  and  as  he 

their  plans  '  ' 

nponzjyn-  passed  by  that  island  in  his  homeward  voyage, 
Korkyra.  hc  disembarkcd  these  exiles  upon  it,  aiding  them 
in  establishing  a  fortified  post.  Against  this  proceeding  the 
Zakynthian  government  laid  complaints  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  redress  having  been  in  vain 
demanded  at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken  off,  and 
war  again  declared.  A  Lacedaemonian  squadron  of  25  sail 
was  despatched  to  assist  the  Zakynthians,^  while  plans  were 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3  ;  Diodor.  xv.  the  philo-Spartan  oligarchies,  which 
45.  I  really  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 

The  statements  of  Diodoms  are  not  I  battle  of  Leuktra — as  if  it  had  taken 
clear  in  themselves;  besides  that  on 
some  points,  though  not  in  the  main, 
they  contradict  Xenophon.  Diodoms 
states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timo- 
theus brought  back  to  Zakynthus,  were 


place  some  three  years  earlier.  The 
events  recounted  in  Diodor.  xv.  40, 
seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
Diodoms  also  seems  to  have  made  a 
the  philo-Spartan  leaders,  who  had  I  mistake  in  sa3ring  that  the  Athenians 
been  recently  expelled  for  their  misrule  sent  Ktesiklis  as  auxiliary  commander 
under  the  empire  of  Sparta.  The  state-  to  Zakynthus  (xv.  46) ;  whereas  this 
ment  must  doubtless  be  incorrect.  The  1  veiy  commander  is  announced  by  him- 
exiles  whom  Timotheus  restored  must  .  self  in  the  next  chapter  (as  well  as  by 
have  belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan  party  i  Xenophon,  who  calls  him  StesikUs)  as 
in  the  island.  j  sent  to  Korkyra  (Hellen.  v.  2,  10). 

But  Diodoms  appears  to  me  to  have  ^  I  conceive  Diodoms  to  have  inad- 
got  into  confusion  by  representing  that  vertently  mentioned  this  Athenian  ex- 
universal  and  turbulent  reaction  against    pedition  under  Stesikles  or  Ktesikles, 
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formed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra.  The  fleet  of  Timotheus  having  now  been  removed 
home,  a  malcontent  Korkyraean  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
introduce  the  Lacedaemonians  as  friends,  and  betray  the 
island  to  them.  A  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  22  triremes  accord- 
ingly sailed  thither,  under  colour  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But 
the  Korkyraean  government,  having  detected  the  plot,  refused 
to  receive  them,  took  precautions  for  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 

The   Lacedaemonians  now    resolved   to    attack    Korkyra 
openly,  with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confederacy.  b.c  373. 
By  the  joint  efforts  of  Sparta,   Corinth,   Leukas,  Jg?^^ 
Ambrakia,    Elis,    Zakynthus,    Achaia,     Epidaurus,  ^"^1*°**** 
Trcezen,  Hermion^,  and   Halieis — strengthened  by  ^^^^ 
pecuniary  payments  from  other  confederates,  who  ^^^^^^ 
preferred  commuting  their  obligfation  to  serve  beyond  Koikym. 
sea — a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  and  a  body  of  1500  mercenary 
hoplites,  were  assembled ;  besides  some  Lacedaemonians,  pro- 
bably Helots  or  Neodamodes.^  At  the  same  time,  application 
was  sent  to  Dionysius  the  Syracusan  despot,  for  his  co-opera- 
tion against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  that  the  connection  of 
that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once,  and  might  prove 
again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  373  B.C.  that  this  force  proceeded 
against  Korkyra,  under  the  command  of  the  Lace-  Mnaappus 
daemonian  Mnasippus ;  who,  having  driven  in  the  dw-wg^ 
Korkyraean  fleet  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  landed  sft^i^ 
on  the  island,  gained  a  victory,   and  confined  the  **'**^- 
inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     He  next  carried  his 
ravages  round  the  adjacent  lands,  which  were  found  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  full  of  the  richest  produce ; 


twice  over  ;  once  as  sent  to  Zakynthus 
— then  again,  as  sent  to  Korkyra,  The 
latter  is  the  truth.  No  Athenian  expe- 
dition at  all  appears  on  this  occasion  to 
have  gone  to  Zakynthus ;  for  Xeno- 
phon  enumerates  theZakynthians  among 
those  who  helped  to  fit  out  the  fleet  of 
Mnasippus  (v.  2,  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of  the 
two  Lacedaemonian  expeditions,  in  the 
last  half  of  374  B.C. — one  under  Aristo- 
krat6s  to  Zakynthus,  the  other  under 


Alkidas  to  Korkyra— which  Diodorus 
mentions  (Diod.  xv.  45,  46).  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  does  not  notice  either  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  noway  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  which  he  does  state. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3,  5,  16 :  com- 
pare V.  2,  21 — about  the  commutation 
of  personal  service  for  money. 

Diodorus  (xv.  47)  agrees  with  Xeno- 
phon in  the  main  about  the  exi)edition 
of  Mnasippus,  though  differing  on 
several  other  contemporary  points. 
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fields  admirably  tilled — vineyards  in  surpassing  condition — 
with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-appointed  wine-cellars,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves.  The  invading 
soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations  on  cattle 
and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful  stock 
around,  that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of 
the  first  quality.^  Such  is  the  picture  given  by  Xenophon,  an 
unfriendly  witness,  of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of 
its  landed  economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by 
Mnasippus ;  a  picture  not  less  memorable  than  that  presented 
by  Thucydid^s  (in  the  speech  of  Archidamus),  of  the  flourish- 
ing agriculture  surrounding  democratical  Athens,  at  the 
moment  when  the  hand  of  the  Peloponnesian  devastator  was 
first  felt  there  in  43 1  B.C.* 

With  such  plentiful  quarters  for  his  soldiers,  Mnasippus 

encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  city  walls,  cutting  off 

fawns  those  within  from  supplies  out  of  the  country,  while 

blocked  up  , 

in  the  city-  he  at  the  same  time  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his 

supplies  in-  ▼>-      i  ,  i         . 

tcrcepted—    fleet.     Thc  Korkyrscans  soon  began  to  be  m  want. 

want  begins     --,  ,,  ^  f        r 

—no  hope  of  Yet  they  seemed  to  have  no  chance  of  safety  except 
cep*t  m^id  through  aid  from  the  Athenians  ;  to  whom  they  had 
Reinforce-  '  scnt  cnvoys  with  pressing  entreaties,^  and  who  had 

ment  arrives  ^  i      •     i  /•       ^  i 

from  Athens  now  reason  to  reefret  their  hasty  consent  (in  the  pre- 

— large  Athc-  ^  \  tr 

nian  fleet      Ceding  ycar)  to  summon  home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus 

uII^Tuno-  from  the  island.     However,  Timotheus  was  again 

*"*■  appointed  admiral  of  a  new  fleet  to  be  sent  thither ; 

while  a  division  of  600  peltasts,  under  Stesikl^s,  was  directed 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  6.  'EireiJ^  Z\ 
iiw4fi7i  (when  Mnasippus  landed),  ixpd- 
T«i  T«  rrjs  y^s  icol  id^ov  i^€ipyaa'fi4rrjv 
fi^y  vayKaX.&s  koI  vt^vTtvfidvnf  r^y  xtSh- 
pav,  fifya\owpfvtis  ih  olitficfif  xol  ol¥»- 
yas  Kttrea'Ktvairfi4vovs  ^x^^^*"'  ^'^  '''^ 
&ypAv'  &ffT'  Hipturay  rohs  ffrpari^as  tls 
rovTo  rpiHpfis  ikSuy^  &<ri^  ouk  494\€iy 
vlrtiVf  cl  fA^i  iwBofffAias  ttri,  Kal  iw9pd- 
troSa  8^  Kol  fiofficfifjMTa  TdfAVoWa  ^Ai- 
<rKfTo  iic  r&y  ikypcty, 

Olyoy,  implied  in  the  antecedent  word 
oMyaSf  is  understood  after  viyciy, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  82.  (Speech  of  Archi- 
damus) fi^  yhp  &AAo  T«  yofiltntrt  r^y  yTJy 
ainHy  (of  the  Athenians)  fj  Hfiripoy  fx^u^» 
Kol  obx  ^<r<roy  i<r^  ifuu^ov  i^ttfrya- 
arau. 

Compare  the  earlier  portion  of  the 


same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the  second 
speech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 
To  the  same  purpose  Thucydides 
speaks,  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
wealthy  men  established  throughout 
the  area  of  Attica — ol  Z\  ^vyaroX  KaXk 
K'HtfJLaTa  Kctrk  rify  X^P^'^  olKo9oft.ltus  re 

JCoi    XoXVTCXfVl    IMTCUTK^VatS  d.V0\M\tK6- 

T«j  (/.  e,  by  the  invasion) — Thucyd.   ii. 

6s. 

•  The  envoys  from  Korkyra  to  Athens 

(mentioned  by  Xenophon,  v.  2,  9) 
would  probably  cross  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly,  through  the  aid  of  Alketas.  This 
woidd  be  a  much  quicker  way  for  them 
than  the  circumnavigation  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  and  it  would  suggest  the  same 
way  for  the  detachment  of  Stesikles 
presently  to  be  mentioned. 
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to  be  despatched  by  the  quickest  route,  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  Korkyraeans,  during  the  delays 
unavoidable  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  fleet  and  its  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Peloponnesus.  The  peltasts  were  conveyed 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  the  coast  opposite 
Korkyra;  upon  which  island  they  were  enabled  to  land 
through  the  intervention  of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  town ; 
where  they  not  only  brought  the  news  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but  also  contributed  much 
to  the  defence.  Without  such  encouragement  and  aid,  the 
Korkyraeans  would  hardly  have  held  out ;  for  the  famine 
within  the  walls  increased  daily;  and  at  length  became  so 
severe,  that  many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  numbers  of 
slaves  were  thrust  out.  Mnasippus  refused  to  receive  them, 
making  public  proclamation  that  every  one  who  deserted 
should  be  sold  into  slavery  :  and  since  deserters  nevertheless 
continued  to  come,  he  caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the 
city  gates.  As  for  the  unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither 
received  by  him  nor  readmitted  within,  many  perished  outside 
of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger.^ 

Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the  approach- 
ing hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  army  be-  Mnadppu. 
came  careless,  and  the  general  insolent    Though  ^i^and 
his  military  chest  was  well  filled,  through  the  nume-  }v^*over. 
rous  pecuniary  payments  which  he  had  received  from  hToffSS^ 
allies  in  commutation  of  personal  service — ^yet  he  iSiS-Si 
had  dismissed  several  of  his  mercenaries  without  pay,  ^^J^ 
and  had  kept  all  of  them  unpaid  for  the  last  two  ^^^^ 
months.     His  present  temper  made  him  not  only  2,d*JSJ~ 
more  harsh  towards  his  own  soldiers,*  but  also  less  ^fed*2i*h^ 
vigilant  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.     Accordingly  p«>visk)iii. 
the  besieged,   detecting  from  their  watch-towers  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guards,  chose  a  favourable  opportunity  and 
made    a    vigorous    sally.     Mnasippus,   on    seeing  his   out- 
posts driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  forward  with 
the   Lacedaemonians   around  him   to  sustain  them ;   giving 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  15, 

•  XeiL  Hellen.  vi.  2,  10. 

'O  8*  a9  Mwdatwwos  hpAw  ravra^  4^6^ 
fii(4  Tc  Z<rov  oIk  ffSiy  ^x**^  '^^  ir6Ktr,  ical 
vtpl  roifs  fuffih^povs  iicaiyo^ffyti,    icai 


robs  fi4p  ripas  vbrmp  kiroidvBovs  iwtwovi- 
Ktif  roTs  8*  oZiTi  KoH  Svocv  ^i|  fiiiPoTv 
&^i\»  T^y  fAurBhv,  oitK  inropmPf  its  i\4- 
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orders  to  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries  to  bring  their  men 
forward  also.  But  these  officers  replied  that  they  could  not 
answer  for  the  obedience  of  soldiers  without  pay  ;  upon  which 
Mnasippus  was  so  incensed,  that  he  struck  them  with  his  stick 
and  with  the  shaft  of  his  spear.  Such  an  insult  inflamed  still 
farther  the  existing  discontent  Both  officers  and  soldiers 
came  to  the  combat  discouraged  and  heartless,  while  the 
Athenian  peltasts  and  the  Korkyraean  hoplites,  rushing  out 
of  several  gates  at  once,  pressed  their  attack  with  desperate 
energy.  Mnasippus,  after  displaying  great  personal  valour, 
was  at  length  slain,  and  all  his  troops,  being  completely 
routed,  fled  back  to  the  fortified  camp  in  which  their  stores 
were  preserved.  Even  this  too  might  have  been  taken,  and 
the  whole  armament  destroyed,  had  the  besieged  attacked 
it  at  once.  But  they  were  astonished  at  their  own  success. 
Mistaking  the  numerous  camp-followers  for  soldiers  in  re- 
serve, they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open  easy 
communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient  tempo- 
rary supplies,  and  to  afford  a  certainty  of  holding  out  until 
reinforcement  from  Athens  should  arrive.  Such  reinforce- 
ment, indeed,  was  already  on  its  way,  and  had  been  announced 
as  approaching  to  Hypermen^s  (second  under  the  deceased 
,   ,  Mnasippus),  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  command. 

Approach  of  , 

the  Athc-      Terrified  at  the  news,  he  hastened  to  sail  round  from 


man  rein- 


forcement— his  station — which  he  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to 
menSs  sue-  block  up  thc  harbour — to  the  fortified  camp.  Here 
Mnasippus,  hc  first  put  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the  property,  aboard 
away  the  of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  away ;  remaining 
SS*hii  himself  to  defend  the  camp  with  the  soldiers  and 
much"pro.  marfncs — but  remaining  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
^'^^  ■  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the  triremes.  He 
thus  completely  evacuated  the  island,  making  off"  for  Leukas. 
But  such  had  been  the  hurry — and  so  great  the  terror  lest  the 
Athenian  fleet  should  arrive — that  much  corn  and  wine,  many 
slaves,  and  even  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  left 
behind.  To  the  victorious  Korkyraeans,  these  acquisitions 
were  not  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which 
rescued  them  from  capture,  slavery,  or  starvation.^ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  18-26  ;  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
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The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving  so 
as  to  incur  much  risk  of  finding  the  island  already 
taken — but  when  it  did  come,  it  was  commanded  by  ^^^y  ^ 
Iphikrat^s,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Kallistratus  ^ —  aSI^* 
not  by  Timotheus,  whom  the  original  vote  of  the  ^J^i^d'ed 
people  had  nominated.     It  appears  that  Timotheus  3J^**/bJt  by 
— ^who  (in  April  373  B.c),  when  the  Athenians  first  JP^of*th"c 
learnt  that  the  formidable  Lacedaemonian  fleet  had  y^J^^^J**" 
begun  to  attack  Korkyra,  had  been  directed  to  pro-  ^J^j^^s 
ceed  thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes —  very  long  * 

protracted. 

found  a  difliculty  in  manning  his  ships  at  Athens, 
and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise  to  procure  both 
seamen  and  contributory  funds,  from  the  maritime  allies.  His 
first  act  was  to  transport  the  600  peltasts  under  Stesikl^s  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  entered  into  relations  with  Jason  of 
Pherae.  He  persuaded  the  latter  to  become  the  ally  of 
Athens,  and  to  further  the  march  of  Stesiklfis  with  his  division 
by  land  across  Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of  Findus,  to  Epirus  ; 
where  Alketas,  who  was  at  once  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  the 
dependent  of  Jason,  conveyed  them  by  night  across  the  strait 
from  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  Having  thus  opened  important 
connection  with  the  powerful  Thessalian  despot,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  very  seasonable  service,  together  (perhaps)  with 
some  seamen  from  Pagasae  to  man  his  fleet — Timotheus  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia,  where  he  also 
entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving  from  him  signal 
marks  of  private  favour — and  then  to  Thrace  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands.  His  voyage  procured  for  him  valuable 
subsidies  in  money  and  supples  of  seamen,  besides  some  new 
adhesions  and  deputies  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary  cruise  of  Timotheus,  undertaken  with  the 
general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for  the  expedition 
to  Korkyra,  began  in  the  month  of  April  or  com- 
mencement of  May  373  B.C.^    On  departing,  it  appears,  he 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39. 

'  The  manner  in  which  I  have  de- 
scribed Uie  preliminary  cruise  of  Timo- 
theus, will  be  found  (I  think)  the  only 
way  of  uniting  into  one  consistent  narra- 
tive the  scattered  fragments  of  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  respecting  his 
proceedings  in  this  year. 

The  date  of  hb    setting    out    from 


Athens  is  exactly  determined  by  Demo- 
sthenes, adv.Timoth.p.  1 186 — the  month 
Monychion,  in  the  archonship  of  Sokra- 
tid^s— April  373  B.C.  Diodorus  says 
that  he  proceeded  to  Thrace,  and  that 
he  acquired  several  new  members  for 
the  confederacy  (xv.  47) ;  Xenophon 
states  that  he  sailed  towards  the  islands 
(Hellen.  vi.  2,  12) ;  two  statements  not 
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had  given  orders  to  such  of  the  allies  as  were  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  expedition,  to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an 
island  off  Troezen,  consecrated  to  Poseidon),  where  he  would 
himself  come  and  take  them  up  to  proceed  onward.  Pur- 
suant to  such  order,  several  contingents  mustered  at  this 
island  ;  among  them  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  several  triremes, 
though  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been  alleged  against  them 
that  they  contributed  nothing  to  sustain  the  naval  exertions 
of  Athens.  But  Timotheus  stayed  out  a  long  time.  Reli- 
ance was  placed  upon  him,  and  upon  the  money  which  he 
was  to  bring  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  unpaid 


directly  the  same,  yet  not  incompatible 
with  each  other.  In  his  way  to  Thrace, 
he  would  naturally  pass  up  the  Euboean 
strait  and  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

We  know  that  Ste^kl8s  and  his  pel- 
lasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra,  not  by 
sea  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus,  but 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  ;  a 
much  quicker  way.  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  the  Athenians  "  asked  Alketas  to 
help  them  to  cross  over  from  the  main- 
land of  Epirus  to  the  opposite  island  of 
Korkyra  ;  and  that  they  were  in  conse- 
quence carried  across  by  night  " — *AA- 
jcrrov  Zk  iZ^'fiOjiaay  avviiafiifida'ai 
rovTovs'  Kol  oZroi  fihr  yvxrhs  9taK0- 
fna'$4vrfs   tow   t^j   X^P^^»    tlarlKOoy 

Now  these  troops  could  not  have  got 
to  Epirus  without  crossing  Thessaly ; 
nor  could  they  have  crossed  Thessaly 
without  the  permission  and  escort  of 
Jason.  Moreover,  Alketas  himself  was 
the  dependent  of  Jason,  whose  goodwill 
was  therefore  doubly  necessary  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  7). 

We  farther  know  that  in  the  year 
preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was  not  yet 
in  alliance  with  Athens,  nor  even  in- 
clined to  become  so,  though  the  Athe- 
nians were  very  anxious  for  it  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  i,  10).  But  in  November 
373  B.C.  Jason  (as  well  as  Alketas)  ap- 
pears as  the  established  ally  of  Athens  ; 
not  as  then  becoming  her  ally  for  the 
first  time,  but  as  so  completely  an  es- 
tablished ally,  that  he  comes  to  Athens 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  trial  of  Timotheus  and  of  deposing 
in  his  favour — ^A^ueofitvov  ykp  *AAjc4rov 
Ktd  *ld<royos  &s  tovtop  (Timotheus)  4y 
r^  McufxoKTTipt&yi  firiv]  r^  in^  *A<rrfiov 
ApXoyTos,  4v\  rhv  i^yvva.  rhv  ro^ 
Tov,  fioii$7i<r6vr»v  aitr^   ical   Kara- 


yofi4vuy  tU  riiv  oiKiav  r^y  iy  neipoict, 
&c.  (Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  5,  p. 
1 190).  Again — Abrhy  ih  rovroy  (Timo- 
theus) i^airovfji4y9ty  fA^y  rAy  ivirri' 
Ztluy  Koi  olKtlooy  ahr^  awdyrwyf  fri  9i 
Kol  'AXk^tov  Ka\  *ldffoyoSt  trvfifAd' 
Xo»y  6yrwv  iffiTy,  fA6\is  fiky  itrtlffOrirf 
a<^cii/ai  (Demosthen.  ib.  c  3,  p.  1 187). 
We  see  from  hence  therefore  that  the 
first  alliance  between  Jason  and  Athens 
had  been  contracted  in  the  early  part  of 
373  B.C. ;  we  see  farther  that  it  had 
been  contracted  by  Timotheus  in  his 
preliminary  cruise,  which  is  the  only 
reasonable  way  of  explaining  the  strong 
interest  felt  by  Jason  as  well  as  by  Al- 
ketas in  the  fate  of  Timotheus,  inducing 
them  to  take  the  remarkable  step  of 
coming  to  Athens  to  promote  his  ac- 
auittal.  It  was  Timotheus  who  had 
first  made  the  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Alketas  (Diodor.  xv.  36 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Timoth.  c  2),  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances  here 
stated,  I  infer  with  confidence,  that 
Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary  cruise, 
visited  Jason,  contracted  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  Athens,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  forward  the  division  of 
Stesikles  across  Thessaly  to  Epirus  and 
Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthenes,  there 
are  three  or  four  exact  dates  mentioned, 
which  are  a  great  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  historical  events  of  the  time. 
That  oration  is  spoken  by  Apollodorus, 
claiming  from  Timotheus  the  repayment 
of  money  lent  to  him  by  Pasion  the 
banker,  father  of  Apollodorus ;  and  the 
dates  specified  are  copied  from  entries 
made  by  Pasion  at  the  time  in  his  com- 
mercial books  (c.  I,  p.  1186;  c  9,  p. 

"97). 
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triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress  and  disorganization  at 
Kalauria,  awaiting  his  return.^     In  the  mean  time.  Discontent 
fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra  was  much  £  t^^ 
pressed:  so  that  great  indignation  was  felt  against  Sra^bs^oe 
the  absent  admiral,  for  employing  in  his  present  -SJS^*2? 
cruise  a  precious  interval  essential  to  enable  him  to  meni'SJiin- 
reach  the  island  in  time.     Iphikratfis  (who  had  re-  jcSiLSia- 
cently  come  back  from  serving  with  Phamabazus,  JS^kJu^ 
in  an  unavailing  attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt  for  SSStSS^ 
the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator  Kallistratus,  were  i^Saf^ti, 
especially  loud  in  their  accusations  against  him.  And  SiSS*|o*his 
as  the  very  salvation  of  Korkyra  required  pressing  p**<*- 
haste,  the  Athenians  cancelled  the  appointment  of  Timotheus 
even  during  his  absence — naming  Iphikrat^s,  Kallistratus,  and 
Chabrias,  to  equip  a  fleet  and  go  round  to  Korkyra  without 
delay.* 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned ;  bringing 
several  new  adhesions  to  the  confederacy,  with  a  Returaof 
flourishing  account  of  general  success.^    He  went  ISi**SS!IU- 
down  to  Kalauria  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  {^^"aSSnst 
and  make  up  for  the  embarrassments  which  his  S^"^. 
absence  had  occasioned.     But  he  could  not  pay  the  8?" reilJ^of 
Boeotian  trierarchs  without  borrowing    money  for  J^k^^ 
the  purpose  on  his  own  credit :  for  though  the  sum  ^^ra- 
brought  home  from  his  voyage  was  considerable,  it  would 
appear  that  the  demands  upon  him  had  been  greater  stilL   At 
first  an  accusation,  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  pronounced 
displeasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against  him  by  Iphi- 
krat^  and  Kallistratus.     But  as  these  two  had  been  named 
joint  admirals  for  the  expedition  to  Korkyra,  which  admitted 
of  no  delay — his  trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn  ;  a 
postponement  advantageous  to  the  accused,  and  doubtless 
seconded  by  his  friends.* 


•  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3,  p.  j  <rl  I8«i  a{n£y  \iyop  iaec^ovvoi, 
1 188.   ikiuff^op  n^p  rh  ffrpdrwfAa  jcaroAc-  !      '  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  vi.  2,  12,  13,  39  ; 
\6ir0at  4p  KaXavp(f,  &c — ^ibid.  c.  lo,  p.  |  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c  3,  p.  1188. 
1 199.     lepovriM  yhp  rf  fi\v  Boicvrfqf  op-  \      '  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
Xom  xapik  roirov  (Timotheus)  r^v  rpo-  ,      *  I  collect  what  is  here  stated  from 
^r  roif  ip  reus  poMtri  wapa\afifid¥€ar  iK  I  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c  3,  p.  II88 ; 
ykp  r&p  KOiP&p  irvprd^MVP  ii  fiiv-  \  c.  lo,  p.  1199.    It  is  there  said  that  Ti- 
io^opia  ^p  T^   crpart^fxarc  rk\  motheus  was  about  to  sail  home  from 
i^^XP^t'^^'''''^  ^^  (Timotheus)  &ir  a vra  \  Kalauria  to  take  his  trial ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
i^fkt^as   4k  r£p   avfifi.dx^p'  icol  ,  tain  that  his  trial  did  not  tidce  place 
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Meanwhile  Iphikrat^s  adopted  the  most  strenuous  measures 
Ra  id  and  ^^^  accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleet.  In  the 
energetic       preseut   temper  of  the  public,  and   in   the   known 

movements       *  *  *  ' 

oHphjkratgs  danger  of  Korkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  perhaps 
kyra-his      Timothcus,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  would  not  have  been 

excellent 

management  allowed)  not  Only  to  impress  seamen  in  the  port,  but 
age.  On  eveu  to  cocrce  the  trierarchs  with  severity  ^  and  to 
Kcphaifenia,  cmploy  all  thc  trircmes  reserved  for  the  coast-eruard 

he  learns  the        /-a*  hi  *•  »»* 

flight  of  the  of  Attica,  as  well  as  the  two  sacred  tnremes  called 
niansfrom  Paralus  and  Salaminia.  He  thus  completed  a  fleet 
of  seventy  sail,  promising  to  send  back  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a  favourable  turn  at 
Korkyra.  Expecting  to  find  on  the  watch  for  him  a  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  fully  equal  to  his  own,  he  arranged  his  voyage 
so  as  to  combine  the  maximum  of  speed  with  training  to  his 
seamen,  and  with  preparation  for  naval  combat.  The  larger 
sails  of  an  ancient  trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  of  the 
ship  previous  to  a  battle,  as  being  inconvenient  aboard  :  Iphi- 
krat^s  left  such  sails  at  Athens, — employed  even  the  smaller 
sails  sparingly — and  kept  his  seamen  constantly  at  the  oar  ; 
which  greatly  accelerated  his  progress,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  kept  the  men  in  excellent  training.  Every  day  he  had  to 
stop,  for  meals  and  rest,  on  an  enemy's  shore ;  and  these  halts 
were  conducted  with  such  extreme  dexterity  as  well  as  pre- 
cision, that  the  least  possible  time  was  consumed,  not  enough 
for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get  together.  On  reaching 
Sphakteria,  Iphikrat^s  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not  fully  trusting  the  correctness  of 
his  information,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his  celerity  and  his 
precautions,  until  he  reached  Kephallenia,  where  he  first  fully 
satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was  past.  The 
excellent  management  of  Iphikrat^s  throughout  this  expedi- 
tion is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenophon.* 

Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  the 
Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  back  the  home- 
squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  take,  but 

until  the  month  Msemakterion  or  No-  I      *    Xen.    Hellen.  vi.    2,    14.      'O  Zh 


vember.  Accordingly  the  trial  must 
have  been  postponed,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  for  Iphikrat^s  and  Kallis- 
tratus  going  away  at  once  to  preserve 
Korkyra. 


(Iphikrat8s)    4ir€\    Kar^arri    trrparriyhs, 
fjMX.a  6^4ai  rits  yavs  iir\ripovro,  Koi  rohs 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  27,  32. 
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which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  coast.* 
After  making  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Kephal-  Heroes  on 
lenian  cities,  he  then  proceeded  onward  to  Korkyra ;  aid  Zf^wis 
where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Syracuse  t^eto?sj?a- 
was  now  on  the  point  of  arriving ;  sent  by  Dionysius  ^^  se^t 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  smstoSfJ 
of  their  flight.  Iphikrat^s,  posting  scouts  on  the  Spam. 
hills  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  set  apart  twenty  triremes 
to  be  ready  for  moving  at  the  first  signal.  So  excellent  was 
his  discipline  (says  Xenophon),  that  "  the  moment  the  signal 
was  made,  the  ardour  of  all  the  crews  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  ; 
there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  hasten  at  a  run  to  take  his 
place  aboard"*  The  ten  Syracusan  triremes,  after  their 
voyage  across  from  the  Japygian  cape,  had  halted  to  rest 
their  men  on  one  of  the  nordiem  points  of  Korkyra ;  where 
they  were  found  by  Iphikratfis  and  captured,  with  all  their 
crews  and  the  admiral  Anippus  ;  one  alone  escaping,  through 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Rhodian  Melanopus. 
Iphikratfis  returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine  prizes  into  the 
harbour  of  Korkyra.  The  crews,  being  sold  or  ransomed, 
yielded  to  him  a  sum  of  60  talents ;  the  admiral  Anippus  was 
retained  in  expectation  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew  himself 
shortly  afterwards  from  mortification.® 

Though  the  sum  thus  realised  enabled  Iphikratfis  for  the 
time  to  pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  Anippus  was 
a  pecuniary  disappointment  to  him,  and  he  soon  in  want  of 
began  to  need  money.    This  consideration  induced  Snd?home 
him  to  consent  to  the  return  of  his  colleague  Kalli-  to  aihJm- 
stratus  ;  who — an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  work  for  his 
friendly  terms  with  Iphikrat^s — had  come  out  against  iS5^-he 
his  own  consent.     Iphikrat^s  had  himself  singled  out  by  s^^tn 
both  Kallistratus  and   Chabrias  as  his  colleagues.  ^^*'*'^'***'*^ 

*  Compare  vi.  2,  14 — ^with  vL  2,  39.    i  plained. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  34. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  35,  38 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  47. 

We  find  a  stoiy  recounted  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  57),  that  the  Athenians 
under  Iphikrat^  captured,  off  Kor- 
kyra, some  triremes  of  Dionysius,  carry- 
ing sacred  ornaments  to  Delphi  and 
Olympia.      They  detained  ana  appro- 

?riated  the  valuable  cargo,  of  which 
)ionysius     afterwards     loudly     com- 


This  story  (if  there  be  any  truth  in 
it)  can  hardly  allude  to  any  other  tri- 
remes than  those  under  Anippus.  Yet 
Xenophon  would  probably  have  men- 
tioned the  story,  if  he  had  heard  it  ; 
since  it  presents  the  enemies  of  Sparta 
as  committing  sacrilege.  And  whether 
the  triremes  were  canying  sacred  orna- 
ments or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
coming  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and 
were  therefore  legitimate  prizes. 
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He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value  of  their  advice,  nor 
did  he  fear  the  criticisms,  even  of  rivals,  on  what  they 
really  saw  in  his  proceedings.  But  he  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand under  hazardous  circumstances ;  not  only  from  the 
insulting  displacement  of  Timotheus,  and  the  provocation 
consequently  given  to  a  powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of 
Konon — but  also  under  great  doubts  whether  he  could  succeed 
in  relieving  Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which 
he  applied  to  man  his  fleet.  Had  the  island  been  taken  and 
had  Iphikrat^s  failed,  he  would  have  found  himself  exposed  to 
severe  crimination,  and  multiplied  enemies,  at  Athens.  Per- 
haps Kallistratus  and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in  that 
case  have  been  among  his  assailants — so  that  it  was  important 
to  him  to  identify  both  of  them  with  his  good  or  ill  success, 
and  to  profit  by  the  military  ability  of  the  latter  as  well  as  by 
the  oratorical  talent  of  the  former.*  As  the  result  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was  altogether  favourable,  all  such 
anxieties  were  removed.  Iphikrat^s  could  well  afford  to  part 
with  both  his  colleagues ;  and  Kallistratus  engaged,  that  if 
permitted  to  go  home,  he  would  employ  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  fleet  well-paid  from  the  public  treasury  ;  or  if  this  were 
impracticable,  that  he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.^  So 
terrible  are  the  difficulties  which  the  Grecian  generals  now 
experience  in  procuring  money  from  Athens  (or  from  other 
cities  in  whose  service  they  are  acting),  for  payment  of  their 
troops !  Iphikrates  suffered  the  same  embarrassment  which 
Timotheus  had  experienced  the  year  before — and  which  will  be 
found  yet  more  painfully  felt  as  we  advance  forward  in  the 
history.  For  the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen  by  finding 
work  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the  Korkyrseans,  where  there 
must  doubtless  have  been  ample  necessity  for  repairs  after  the 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39.  The  mean- 
ing of  Xenophon  here  is  not  very  clear, 
nor  is  even  the  text  perfect. 

*E7^  fiky  Zii  ravrriy  t^v  crrparjiytay 
rSv  *lpiKpdrovt  o^x  fifciora  iiraiycS'  lirci- 
ra  Ktd  rh  irpoa'€\4<r0at  fccAcScrat 
iavr^  (this  shows  that  Iphikrates  him- 
self singled  them  out)  Ka\?dffrpar6y  tc 
rhy  Brifiityopoy,  ob  fxii\a  iwiHiZtioy  5t^a, 
Noi  XafipiaVf  fjui\a  arparriyuchy  yofii(6fiM' 
voy,  Efrc  yhp  (ftpoylfAous  atnohs  iiyo6- 
fjLtyos  tlyeu,  ffvfifiovXqvs  ^afitiy  i$o6\tro, 
<r£^p6y  fioi  Soicc?  iwwpd^affBaf  cfrc 
&vT(iraXoOf   yofjLl(oiyf    oih-tt  Bpaff4t»s 


(some  words  in  the  text  seem  to  be 
wanting)  ....  /i^c  itvradp^vijuuy 
fi'ffTt  KarofitKSy  ^aly€<r$€U  firiw,  fi^ya- 
Xo^poyovyroi  i<l>*  iavr^  rovT6  /wi  Soxci 
aytphs  cTvou. 

I  follow  Dr.  ThirlwalPs  translation  of 
ob  fidka  iiri'HiZ^ioy,  which  appears  to 
me  decidedly  preferable.  The  word 
4^fct  (vi.  3,  3)  shows  that  Kallistratus 
was  an  unwilling  colleague. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  ^o<rx^f^>^s 
ykp  'l(ptKpdrti  (Kallistratus)  c/  avrhy 

^  upifyriy  •wot:^a'€iy,  &c. 
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devastations  of  Mnasippus ;  while  he  crossed  over  to  Akar- 
nania  with  his  peltasts  and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service 
with  the  townships  friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others  as 
were  friendly  to  Sparta  ;  especially  against  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  the  strong  town  called  Thyrieis.* 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyraean  expedition,  imparting 
universal  satisfaction  at  Athens,  was  not  less  bene-  ,^ 

'  B.C.  373. 

ficial  to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrat^s.     It  was  in  Favouxabie 
November  373  B.C.,  that  the  former,  as  well  as  his  imbUc 
quaestor  or  military  treasurer  Antimachus,  under-  aXSS.'Si 
went  each  his  trial.     Kallistratus,  having  returned  SfS?^?-^ 
home,  pleaded  against  the  qusestor,  perhaps  against  k^^h  °'" 
Timotheus  also,  as  one  of  the  accusers ;  ^   though  SKiJ^J^**' 
probably  in  a  spirit  of  greater  gentleness  and  mode-  jSLSST 
ration,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  joint  success  and  wme'toiup. 
of  the  general  good  temper  prevalent  in  the  city.  £^"qSSi 
And  while  the  edge  of  the  accusation  against  Timo-  deSSedto 
theus  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence  was  strengthened  ^"^^ 
not  merely  by  numerous  citizen  friends  speaking  in  his  favour 
with  increased  confidence,  but  also  by  the  unusual  phaenomenon 
of  two  powerful  foreign  supporters.     At  the  request  of  Timo- 
theus, both  Alketas  of  Epirus,  and  Jason  of  Pherae,  came  to 
Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  his 
favour.     They  were  received  and  lodged  by  him  in  his  house 
in  the  Hippodamian  Agora,  the  principal  square  of  the  Peiraeus. 
And  as  he  was  then  in  some  embarrassment  for  want  of  money, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  various  articles  of  finery  in 
order  to  do  them  honour— <:lothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver 
drinking-bowls — from  Pasion,  a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand. 
These  two  important  witnesses  would  depose  to  the  zealous 
service  and  estimable  qualities  of  Timotheus ;  who  had  in- 
spired them  with  warm  interest,  and  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  them  into  alliance  with  Athens ;  an  alliance  which 
they  had  sealed   at   once  by  conveying   Stesiklfis  and  his 
division  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Korkyra.     The  minds 
of  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully  affected  by  seeing  before 
them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherae,  at  that  moment  the  most 
powerful  individual  in  Greece;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  Timotheus  was   acquitted.      His  treasurer  Anti- 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  37,  38,  '  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth.  c.9,  p.  1197,  1198. 
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machus,  not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not 
so  powerfully  befriended,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  his  property  confiscated  ;  the  Dikastery 
doubtless  believing,  on  what  evidence  we  do  not  know,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  dealing  with  the  public  money, 
which  had  caused  serious  injury  at  a  most  important  crisis. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  held  responsible 
as  treasurer,  for  the  pecuniary  department  of  the  money- 
levying  command  confided  to  Timotheus  by  the  people. 

As  to  the  military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  himself 

would  be  personally  accountable,  we  can  only  remark 

hid  been       that  having  been  invested  with  the  command  for  the 

delay,  not     special  purposc  of  relieving  the  besieged  Korkyra, 

ScAhc      he  appears  to  have  devoted  an  unreasonable  length 


circum- 


stances— of  time  to  his  own  self-originated  cruise  elsewhere ; 
quut^lhis  though  such  cruise  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens  ; 
suffered— he   insomuch  that  if  Korkyra  had  really  been  taken,  the 

accepts  com-  ,  111  11  1  /**  a^* 

mand  under    pcople  would  have  had  good  reason  for  imputmg 
^^'         the  misfortune  to  his  delay.^     And  although  he  was 

*   The  narrative  here  given  of  the  and  witnesses  in  his  favour, 

events  of  373  B.a,  so  far  as  they  con-  Now  if  the  truth  were,  that  Iphikrates 

cem  Timotheus  and  Iphikrates,  appears  did  not  depart  from   Athens  with   his 

to  me  the  only  way  of  satisfying  the  exi-  fleet  until  after  the  trial  of  Timotheus  in 

gencies  of  the  case,  and  following  the  November,   we  must  suppose  that  the 

statements    of  Xenophon  and   Demo-  siege  of  Korkyra  by  Mnasippus  lasted 

sthenes.  seven  months,  and  the  cruise  of  Timo- 

Schneider  in   his  note,  indeed,   im-  theus  nearly  five  months.     Both  the  one 

plies,  and  Rehdantz  ( Vitae   Iphicratis,  and  the  other  are  altogether  improbable. 

&c   p.   86)   contends,   that    Iphikrat6s  The  Athenians  would  never  have  per- 

did  not  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  mitted  Korkyra  to  incur  so  terrible  a 

nor  depart  from  Athens,  until  a/Ur  the  chance  of  capture,  simply  in  order  to 

trial   of  Timotheus.     There  are  some  wait  for  the  trial  of  Timotheus.     Xeno- 

expressions  in   the    oration   of  Demo-  phon  does  not  expressly  say  how  long 

sthenes,  which  might  seem  to  counte-  the  siege  of  Korkyra  lasted ;  but  from 

nance  this  supposition  ;   but  it  will  be  his  expressions  about  the  mercenaries  of 

found  hardly  admissible,  if  we  atten-  Mnasippus  (that  already  pay  was  owine 

tively  study  the  series  of  facts.  to  them  iovasmuch  as  two  months — icoi 

1.  Mnasippus  arrived  with  his  arma-  I  Ivolv  <J  Jij  finpoiv — vi.  2,  16),  we  should 
ment  at  Korkyra,  and  began  the  siege,  infer  that  it  could  hardly  have  lasted 
either  before  April,  or  at  the  first  open-  more  than  three  months  in  all.  Let  us 
ing  of  April,  373  B.C.  For  his  arrival  say,  that  it  lasted  four  months ;  the 
there,  and  the  good  condition  of  his  sieee  would  then  be  over  in  August ; 
fleet,  was  known  at  Athens  before  Timo-  and  we  know  that  the  fleet  of  Iphilu^t6s 
theus  received  his  appointment  as  ad-  arrived  just  after  the  siege  was  concluded, 
miral  of  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  the  1  Besides,  is  it  credible,  that  Timo- 
island  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  10,  11-,  12).  theus — named  as  admiral  for  the  express 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Peiraeus  on  purpose  of  relieving  Korkyra,  and 
this  appointed  voyage,  in  April,  373  B.C.  knowing  that   Mnasippus  was  already 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens  in  besieging  the  place  with  a  formidable 
November  373  B.C. ;  Alketas  and  Jason  !  fleet — would  hare  spent  so  long  a  time 
being  then  present,  as  allies  of  Athens  9sftve  months  in  his  preliminary  cruise  ? 
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now  acquitted,  his  reputation  suffered  so  much  by  the  whole 
affair,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad  to  accept  an 

I .  presume  Timotheus  to  have  stayed  r^f  frp/o-iy,  4p  KoXovpff  Swc((rra<,  &c. 
out  in  this  cruise  about  ittw  months;  (p.  1188-1189).  That  Timotheus  had 
and  even  this  length  of  time  would  be  been  handed  over  to  the  people  for  trial 
quite  sufficient  to  raise  strong  displea-  —that  he  was  sailing  bock  from  Ka- 
sure  against  him  at  Athens,  when  the  lauria  for  his  /rMz/-— might  well  be  as- 
danger  and  privations  of  Korkyra  were  \  serted  respecting  his  position  in  the 
made  known  as  hourly  increasing.  At  |  month  of  June,  though  his  trial  did  not 
the  time  when  Timotheus  came  back  to  \  actually  take  place  until  November.  I 
Athens,  he  found  all  this  displeasure  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
actually  afloat  against  him,  excited  in  ,  triremes  at  Kalauria  would  form  a  part 
part  by  the  strong  censures  of  Iphikrates  |  of  that  fleet  which  actually  went  to 
and  ICallistratus  (Dem.  cont  Timoth.  p.  Korkyra  under  Iphikrates  ;  not  waiting 
1 187,  c.  3).  The  adverse  orations  in  to  go  thither  until  after  the  trial  of 
the  public  assembly,  besides  inflaming  Timotheus  in  November,  but  departing 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenians  against  him,  as  soon  as  Iphikrates  could  get  ready, 
caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  deposing  probably  about  July  373  B.C. 
him  from  his  command  to  Korkyra,  and  ,  Rehdantz  areues  that  if  Iphikrates 
nominating  in  his  place  Iphikrates,  departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he  must 
with  Chabrias  and  Kallistratus.  Pro-  have  returned  to  Athens  in  November 
bablythosewho  proposed  this  vote  would  to  the  trial  of  Timotheus,  which  is  con- 
at  the  same  time  give  notice  that  they  trary  to  Xenophon's  aflirmation  that  he 
intended  to  prefer  a  judicial  accusation  remained  in  the  Ionian  sea  until  371 
against  Timotheus  for  breach  or  neglect  I  B.C.  But  if  we  look  attentively  at  the 
of  duty.  But  it  would  be  the  interest  of  oration  of  Demosthenes,  we  shall  see 
all  parties  to  postpone  actual  trial  until  !  that  ther^  is  no  certain  groimd  for 
the  fate  of  Korkyra  should  be  deter-  aflirming  Iphikrates  to  have  been  present 
mined,  for  which  purpose  the  saving  in  Athens  in  November,  during  the 
of  time  would  be  precious.  Already  too  actual  trial  of  Timotheus.  The  phrases 
much  time  had   oeen  lost,   and   Iphi-    in  p.   1187 — ^^c«rr^fr€i  8*  a\n^  KoAAf- 

krates  was  wdl  aware  that  his  whole  ,  irroaros  ical  'I^ucpin^f otr»  S^ 

chance  of  success  depended  upon  ce-  {  Sie^fO'w  A/aSt  Komfyo^vvr^s  roArov  at^- 
lerity  ;  while  Timotheus  and  his  friends  •  'rol  t€  kcU  ol  trvvceyop^^ovr^s  oiVro**,  &c., 
would  look  upon  postponement  as  an  I  may  be  well  explained,  so  far  as  Iphi- 
additional  chance  of  softening  the  public  |  krates  is  concerned,  by  supposing  them 
displeasure,  besides  enabli^  them  to  '  to  allude  to  those  pronounced  censures 
obtain  the  attendance  of  Jason  and  Al-  |  in  the  public  assembly  whereby  the 
ketas.    Still,   though  trial    was    post-    vote  of  deposition  against  Timotheus 


poned,  Timotheus  was  from  this  moment 
under  impeachment  The  oration  com- 
posed  by  Demosthenes  therefore  (de- 
livered by  Apollodorus  as  plaintiff', 
several  years  afterwards) — thougn  speak- 


was  obtained,  and  whereby  the  general 
indignation  against  him  was  first  excited. 
I  therefore  see  no  reason  for  affirming 
that  Iphikrates  was  actually  present  at 
the  tnal  of  Timotheus  in  November. 


ing  loosely,  and  not  distinpiiidiing  the  But  Kallistratus  was  really  present  at 
angry  speeches  against  Timotheus  in  the  trial  (see  c.  9,  p.  1 197,  1 198) ;  which 
the  public  assembly  (in  June  373  B.C.,  or    consists  well  enough  with  the  statement 


thereabouts,  whereby  his  deposition  was 


against  him  at  his  actual  tnal  in  No 
vember  373  B.a,  be/ore  the  dikastery—^ 
nevertheless  not  incorrect  in  saving — 

ffTpwniyhs  Si^  T^  /A^  ic%pvwMv<rm  IIcXo- 

«/f  rhp  S^/Aor,  olrfof  rrii  fuylimis 
rvxinf  (c  3,  p.  I187)— and  again  re» 
specting  his  coming  from  Kalauria  to 
Athens — ii4?iXMy   roiwr  icaraTXtiy  M 


of  Xenophon,  that  this  orator  obtained 


obtained),  from  the  accusing  speeches    permission  from  Iphikrates  to  leave  him 


at  Korkyra  and  come  back  to  Athens 
(vi.  3t  3)*  Kallistratus  directed  his 
accusation  mainly  against  Antimachus, 
the  treasurer  of  Timotheus.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  under  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  Iphikrates,  having 
carried  his  point  of  superseding  Timo- 
theus in  the  command  and  gaming  an 
important  success  at  Korkyra—  might  be 
well-pleased  to  be  dispensed  from  the 
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invitation  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their  service  for  the 
Egyptian  war ;  the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrat^s 
had  retired  a  little  time  before.* 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
large  number  of  Korkyraean  triremes,  was  committing  without 
opposition  incursions  against  Akamania,  and  the  western  coast 
of  Peloponnesus ;  insomuch  that  the  expelled  Messenians,  in 
their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in  Libya,  began  to  conceive 
hopes  of  being  restored  by  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  which  they 
had  occupied  under  her  protection  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.*  And  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  masters  at  sea 
both  east  and  west  of  Peloponnesus,^  Sparta  and  her  con- 
federates, discouraged  by  the  ruinous  failure  of  their 
Dbxou  e-  expedition  against  Korkyra  in  the  preceding  year, 
mem  of        appear  to  have  remained  inactive.     With  such  men- 

Sparta  in  ^^ 

of  JwdSat  ^^^  predispositions,  they  were  powerfully  affected  by 
and^of^'  religious  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful  earth- 
triumphant    quakes  and   inundations  with   which  Peloponnesus 

position  of        ^  ^  *^ 

l|^ikrat6s.  was  visited  during  this  year,  and  which  were  re- 
farther  dis-    garded  as  marks  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Poseidon. 

mayed  by        **  ^ 

earthquakes    More  of  thcsc  formidable  visitations  occurred  this 

and  other 

divinesips    year  in  Peloponnesus   than   had   ever  before  been 

— Hchkaand    ;  '^  /.       n  ,  , 

Buraare       knowu ;   especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby 

an<arth-       thc  two  towns  of  HcHk^  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were 

destroyed,  together  with   a   large  portion  of  their 

population.     Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which  happened 


obligation  of  formally  accusing  him  be-  j  all  |joimds  to  be  preferred,  especially 
fore  the  Dikastery,    in   opposition    to  ,  as  its  main  points  are  in  conformity 
Jason  and   Alketas,   as  well   as    to    a  I  with  the  Demosthenic  oration, 
powerful  body  of  Athenian  friends.  *   Demosth.  cont.  Timoth.  c  6,   p. 

Diodonis  (xv.  47)  makes  a  statement  1 191;  c.  8,  p.  1194. 
quite  different  from  Xenophon.  He  |  We  see  from  another  passage  of  the 
says  that  Timotheus  was  at  nrst  deposed  ,  same  oration  that  the  creditors  of  Timo- 
from  his  command,  but  afterwards  for-  {  theus  reckoned  upon  his  making  a  large 
given  and  re-appointed  by  the  people  sum  of  money  in  the  Persian  service 
jointly  with  Iphikrat^s)  in  consequence  (c.  i,  p.  1 185).  This  farther  illustrates 
of  the  great  accession  of  force  which  he  I  what  1  have  said  in  a  previous  note, 
had  procured  in  his  preliminary  cruise,  about  the  motives  of  the  distinguished 
Accordingly  the  fleet,  130  triremes  in  |  Athenian  officers  to  take  service  in 
number,  was  despatched  to  Korkyra  foreign  parts  away  from  Athens, 
under  the  joint  command  of  Iphikrates        *  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  2,  38  ;  Pausanias, 


and  Timotheus.  Diodonis  makes  no 
mention  of  the  trial  of  Timotheus.  This 
account  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  Xenophon ;   which  latter  is  on 


iv.  26,  3. 

'  See  a  curious  testimony  to  this  fact 
in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neseram.  c.  12,  p. 

1357. 
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to  be  moored  on  this  shore  on  the  night  when  the  calamity 
occurred,  were  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  the  waters.* 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  so  TheSi»r- 
well  served  their  purpose  fifteen  years  before,  in  ^^Eui- 
388-387  B.C.     They  sent  Antalkidas  again  as  envoy  F^!?osue 
to  Persia,  to  entreat  both  pecuniary  aid,*  and  a  fresh  ISJc^Sa 
Persian  intervention  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  ^^ts^J^ 
bore  his  name  ;  which  peace  had  now  been  infringed  SToid^&at 
(according  to  Lacedaemonian  construction)  by  the  wi^SSJ? 
reconstitution  of  the   Boeotian  confederacy  under  *^^* 
Thebes  as  president     And  it  appears  that  in  the  <*^«'«»<»- 
course  of  the  autumn  or  winter,   Persian  envoys  actually 
did  come  to  Greece,  requiring  that  the  belligerents  should 
all  desist  from  war,  and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the 
principles  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.'    The  Persian  satraps, 
at   this   time    renewing   their   efforts    against    Egypt,   were 
anxious  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  their  numbers  of  Grecian  mercenaries ;  of  which 
troops  Timotheus  had  left  Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take 
the  command. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  intervention, 
which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect — Athens  her-  ^  ^     ^. 

Athens  dis* 

self  was  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  towards  posed  to- 

wards  peace. 

peace.     That  common  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, which  had  brought  her  into  alliance  with  Thebes 
in  378  B.C.,  was  now  no  longer  predominant   She  was  actually 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  maritime  confederacy ;  and  this 


»  Diodor.  xi.  48,  49 ;  Pansan.  vii.  25  ;  '  peace  of  374  B.C.,  and  had  been  the 
^lian.  Hist  Animal  xl  19.  i  originators  of  that  previous  peace.  But 

Kallisthen^s  seems  to  have  described  this  appears  to  me  one  of  the  cases  (not 
at  large,  with  appropriate  religious  com-  a  few  altogether  in  his  history)  in  which 
ments,  numerous  physical  portents  which  he  repeats  himself,  or  gives  the  same 
occurred  about  tins  time  (see  Kallisthen.  '  event  twice  over  under  analogous  dr- 
Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot).  '  cumstances.     The  intervention  of  the 

*  This  second  mission  of  Antalkidas  Persian  envoys  bears  much  more  suit- 
IS  sufficiently  verified  by  an  indirect  ably  on  the  period  immediately  pre- 
allnsion  of  Xenophon  (vi.  3,  12).  His  ceding  the  peace  of  ^71  B.a,  than  upon 
known  philo-Laconian  sentiments  suffi-  ,  that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  374 
ciently  explain  why  he  avoids  directly  |  B.C.— when,  m  point  of  fact,  no  peace 
mentioning  it  1  was  ever  fully  executed. 

»  Diodor.  XV.  50.  DionysiusofHalikamassusalso(Judic 

Diodorus  had  stated  (a  few  chapters  !  de  Lysid,  p.  479)  represents  the  king  of 
before,  xv.  38)  that  Persian  envoys  had  1  Persia  as  a  party  to  the  peace  sworn  by 
also  come  into  Greece  a  little  before  the    Athens  and  Sparta  in  37 1  B.C 
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she  could  hardly  hope  to  increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since 
the  Lacedaemonian  naval  power  had  already  been  humbled. 
Moreover  she  found  the  expense  of  warlike  operations  very 
burdensome,  nowise  defrayed  either  by  the  contributions  of 
her  allies  or  by  the  results  of  victory.  The  orator  Kallistratus 
— who  had  promised  either  to  procure  remittances  from  Athens 
to  Iphikrat^s,  or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of  peace — was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  promote  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his 
countrymen.^ 

Moreover,   the   Athenians   had   become    more    and    more 
alienated  from  Thebes.     The  ancient  antipathy,  be- 

Athens  had  ,  .i«  ii/-  •» 

ceased  to  be  twccn  these  two  neighbours,  had  for  a  time  been 
spirta.and  ovcrlaid  by  common  fear  of  Sparta.  But  as  soon 
again  jealous  as  Thebcs  had  re-established  her  authority  in  Boeotia, 
the  jealousies  of  Athens  again  began  to  arise.  In 
374  B.C.,  she  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spartans,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Thebes ;  which  peace  was  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  made,  by  the  Spartans  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  Timotheus  at  Zakynthus.  The  Phokians 
— against  whom,  as  having  been  active  allies  of  Sparta  in  her 
invasions  of  Boeotia,  Thebes  was  now  making  war — had  also 
been  ancient  friends  of  Athens,  who  sympathised  with  their 
sufferings.*  Moreover  the  Thebans  on  their  side  probably 
resented  the  unpaid  and  destitute  condition  in  which  their 
seamen  had  been  left  by  Timotheus  at  Kalauria,  during  the 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Korkyra,  in  the  preceding  year ;  ^ 
an  expedition,  of  which  Athens  alone  reaped  both  the  glory 
and  the  advantage.  Though  they  remained  members  of  the 
confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at  Athens, 
the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both  sides  continued  on  the  increase, 
and  was  farther  exasperated  by  their  violent  proceeding 
against  Plataea  in  the  first  half  of  372  B.C. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Plataea,  like  the  other 
towns  of  Boeotia,  had  been  again  brought  into  the  confederacy 
under  Thebes.  Re-established  by  Sparta  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous  town,  it  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  her  as  a  post  against  Thebes,  and  was  no  longer 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  *  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  i. 

•  Demosth.  cont  Timoth.  p.  1188,  s.  17. 
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able  to  maintain  a  real  autonomy  after  the  Spartans  had 
been  excluded  from  Bceotia  in  376  B.c    While  other  Equivocal 
Bceotian  cities  were  glad  to  find  themselves  eman-  S!?^to?Li 
cipated  from  their  philo-Laconian  oligarchies  and  Ji^fSLtthe 
rejoined  to  the  federation  under  Thebes,  Plataea —  SSS^^ 
as  well  as  Thespiae — ^submitted  to  the  union  only  by  ^5^8^1122 
constraint ;  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity  for  ^^^' 
breaking  off,  either  by  means  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens.  55S^joi„. 
Aware  probably  of  the  growing  coldness  between  the  SS^'SSi 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans  were  secretly  ^*»<»- 
trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their  town, 
annexing  Plataea  to  Attica :  ^  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war 
with  each  other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 

This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans, 
determined  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  xheXhciians 
presidency,  over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  Boeotian  S^^li*" 
cities,  had  always  been  ungentle,  suitable  to  the  pj^^^g^d 
roughness  of  their  dispositions.  Towards  Plataea,  SES^^* 
especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient  antipathy,  J^^  ?SSe 
but  regarded  the  re-established  town  as  little  better  at  Athens. 
than  a  Lacedaemonian  encroachment,  abstracting  from  them- 
selves a  portion  of  territory  which  had  become  Theban, 
by  prescriptive  enjoyment  lasting  for  forty  years  from  the 
surrender  of  Plataea  in  427  B.C.  As  it  would  have  been 
to  them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrassment,  if  Athens  should 
resolve  to  close  with  the  tender  of  Plataea — they  fore- 
stalled the  contingency  by  seizing  the  town  for  themselves. 
Since  the  re-conquest  of  Bceotia  by  Thebes,  the  Plataeans  had 
come  again,  though  reluctantly,  under  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Bceotia :  they  were  living  at  peace  with  Thebes,  acknow- 
ledging her  rights  as  president  of  the  federation,  and  having 
their  own  rights  as  members  guaranteed  in  return  by  her, 
probably  under  positive  engagement — that  is,  their  security, 
their  territory,  and  their  qualified  autonomy,  subject  to  the 
federal  restrictions  and  obligations.  But  though  thus  at  peace 
with  Thebes,^  the  Plataeans  knew  well  what  was  her  real  senti-  * 


'  Diodor.  xv.  46.  I  do  not  know  j  '  This  seems  to  me  what  is  meant  by 
from  whom  Diodorus  copied  this  state-  ,  the  Plataean  speaker  in  Isokrat6s,  when 
ment ;  but  it  seems  extremely  reason-  he  complains  more  than  once  that 
able.  Plataea  had  been  taken  by  the  Thebans 
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ment  towards  them,  and  their  own  towards  her.  If  we  are  to 
believe,  what  seems  very  probable,  that  they  were  secretly 
negotiating  with  Athens  to  help  them  in  breaking  off  from 
the  federation — the  consciousness  of  such  an  intrigue  tended 
still  farther  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion.  Accord- 
ingly being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  Thebes, 
they  kept  themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their 
vigilance  was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out 
of  the  city  to  their  farms  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well 
known  beforehand,  when  the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes 
were  held.  Of  this  relaxation  the  Boeotarch  Neokl^s  took 
advantage.^  He  conducted  a  Theban  armed  force,  imme- 
diately from  the  assembly,  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
Hysiae  to  Plataea  ;  which  town  he  found  deserted  by  most 
of  its  male  adults  and  unable  to  make  resistance.  The 
Plataeans — dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their 
wives,  and  their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor — were 
under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  them. 


in  time  of  peace — cIpV*?*  oUtnis.  The  '  accepted  it,  intending  deliberately  to 
speaker,  in  protesting  against  the  injus-  \  break  it,  and  that  under  that  peace,  the 
tice  of  the  Thebans,  appeals  to  two  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  garrisons 
guarantees  which  they  have  violated ;  '  were  withdrawn  from  Thespiae  and 
for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  how-  other  places  in  Boeotia.  I  am  unable 
ever,  the  two  are  not  clearly  distin-  to  acquiesce  in  this  view  ;  which  appears 
guished,  but  run  together  into  one.  to  me  negatived  by  Xenophon,  and 
The  first  guarantee  was,  the  peace  of  neither  affirmed  nor  implied  in  the 
Antalkidas,  under  which  Plataea  had  .  Plataic  discourse  of  Isokrates.  In  my 
been  restored,  and  to  which  Thebes,  !  opinion,  there  were  no  Lacedaemonian 
Sparta,  and  Athens  were  all  parties.  '  harmosts  in  Boeotia  (except  at  Orcho- 
The  second  guarantee  was,  that  given  |  menus  in  the  north)  in  374  B.C.  Xeno- 
by  Thebes  when  she  conquered  the  .  phon  tells  us  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63  ;  vi.  i, 
Boeotian  cities  in  377-376  B.C.,  and  re-  '  i)  that  the  Thebans  "were  recovering 
constituted  the  federation  ;  whereby  she  \  the  Boeotian  cities — had  subdued  the 
ensured  to  the  Plataeans  existence  as  a  j  Boeotian  cities  " — in  or  before  375  B.C., 
city,  with  so  much  of  autonomy  as  was  so  that  they  were  able  to  march  out  of 
consistent  with  the  obligations  of  a  Boeotia  and  invade  Phokis ;  which  im- 
member  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  plies  the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all 
\Vhen  the  Plataean  speaker  accuses  the  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  from  the 
Thebans  of  having  violated  "  the  oaths    southern  part  of  Boeotia. 


and  the  agreement  **  (5pirovT  iral  (vW^ 
leaf),  he  means  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  subject  to  the  limits  after- 
wards imposed  by  the  submission   of 


The  reasoning  in  the  Plataic  discourse 
of  Isokrates  is  not  very  clear  or  dis- 
criminating ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
expect  that  it  should  be,  in  the  plead- 


Plataea  to  the  federal  system  of  Boeotia.  |  ing  of  a  suffering  and  passionate  man. 
He  calls  for  the  tutelary  interference  of  j  But  the    expression   tlfi^mris  oUcnis  and 


Athens,  as  a  party  to  the  peace  of  An 
talkidas. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist  Gr.  vol. 
V.  ch.  38,  p.  70-72)  that  the  Thebans 
were  parties  to  the  peace  of  374  B.C. 
between  Sparta  and  Athens ;  that  they 


^ipi)vji  may  always  (in  my  judgement) 
be  explained,  without  referring  it,  as 
Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace  of  374 
B.C.,  or  supposing  Thebes  to  have  been 
a  party  to  that  peace. 
'  Pausaniab  ix.  i,  3. 
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They  were  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away  all 
their  moveable  property ;  but  their  town  was  destroyed  and 
its  territory  again  annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives 
were  constrained  for  the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  again  kindly  received,  and  restored  to  the 
same  qualified  right  of  citizenship  as  they  had  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.* 

It  was  not  merely  with  Plataea,  but  also  with  Thespiae,  that 
Thebes  was  now  meddling.      Mistrusting  the  dis- 
positions  of  the  Thespians,  she  constrained  them  to  ing  cxdicd 

*  ri-  9  iif    in  Athens 

demolish  the  fortifications  of  their  town  ;  *  as  she  had  apunst  t*»« 

XhcbsinSy  on 

caused  to  be  done  fifty-two  years  before,  after  the  account  of 
victory  of  Delium,'  on  suspicion  of  leanings  favourable  »ng8  with 
to  Athens.  -rhes^. 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  disS>ur5e  of 
Boeotia  excited  strong  emotion  at  Athens  ;  where 
the  Plataeans  not  only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with  the 
tokens  of  misery  conspicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their 
case  pathetically  before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to 
regain  their  town  of  which  they  had  been  just  bereft  On 
a  question  at  once  so  touching  and  so  full  of  political  con- 
sequences,   many  speeches    were  doubtless   composed   and 

'  Diodor.  xv.  47.  I  3,    I — iirrfAidoi    ytvofUvovs  :    compare 

Pausanias  (ix.  I,  3)  places  this  cap-  also  vi.  3,  5).  Diodorus  also  (xv.  46) 
ture  of  Platsea  in  the  third  year  (count-  |  speaks  of  the  Thebans  as  having  de- 
ing  the  years  from  midsommer  to  mid-  stroyed  Thespiae.  But  against  this,  I 
summer)  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  gather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of 
or  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Asteius  at  j  Isokrat^s,  that  the  Thespians  were  not 
Athens ;  which  seems  to  me  the  true  in  the  same  plight  with  the  Plataeans 
date,  though  Mr.  Clinton  supposes  it  '  when  that  oration  was  delivered ;  that 
(without  ground,  I  think)  to  be  contra-  |  is,  they  were  not  expelled  collectively 
dieted  by  Xenophon.  The  year  of  the  ,  out  of  Boeotia.  Moreover  Pausanias 
archon  Asteius  reaches  from  midsummer  also  expressly  sa3rs  that  the  Thespians 
373  to  midsummer  372  B.C.  It  is  in  the  were  present  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of 
latter  half  of  the  year  of  Asteius  (be-  !  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  that  they 
tween  January  and  July  372  B.C.)  that  I  j  were  expelled  shortly  afterwards.  Pau- 
suppose  Plataea  to  have  been  taken.  |  sanias  at  the  same  time  gives  a  distinct 
^  I  infer  this  from  Isokrat6s,  Or.  xiv.  story,  about  the  conduct  of  the  TTies- 
(Plataic)  s.  21-38  :  compare  also  sect    pians,  which  it  would  not  be  reasonable 

to  reject  (ix.  13,  3;  ix.  14,  i).    I  be- 


10.    The  Plataean  speaker  accuses  the 

Thebans  of  having  destroyed  the  walls  lieve  therefore'  that  Xenophon  has 
of  some  Boeotian  cities  (over  and  above  {  spoken  inacAirately  in  saying  that  the 
what  they  had  done  to  Plataea),  and  I  •  Thespians  were  &T^\i8cf  de/org  the 
venture  to  apply  this  to  Th^iae.  battle  of  Leuktra.  It  is  quite  possible 
Xenophon  indeed  states  that  the  Tnes-  that  they  might  have  sent  supplications 
pians  were  at  this  very  period  treated  to  Athens  (/iccrc^oyraf — Xen.  HeU.  vi. 
exactly  like  the  Plataeans;  that  is,  3,  i)  in  consequence  of  the  severe  man- 
driven  out  of  Boeotia,  and  their  town  date  to  demolish  their  walls, 
destroyed ;  except  that  they  had  not  '  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
the  same  claim  on  Athens  (Ilellen.  vi. 
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delivered,  one  of  which  has  fortunately  reached  us ;  composed 
by  Isokrat^s,  and  perhaps  actually  delivered  by  a  Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly.  The  hard  fate  of  this 
interesting  little  community  is  here  impressively  set  forth ; 
including  the  bitterest  reproaches,  stated  with  not  a  little  of 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the  multiplied  wrongs  done 
by  Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as  towards  Plataea. 
Much  of  his  invective  is  more  vehement  than  conclusive. 
Thus  when  the  orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Plataea  her 
title  to  autonomous  existence,  under  the  guarantee  of  uni- 
versal autonomy  sworn  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas* — the 
Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at  the  time  of  that  peace, 
Plataea  was  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  had  been  extinct  for 
forty  years,  and  was  only  renovated  afterwards  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  their  own  political  purposes.  And  the  orator 
intimates  plainly,  that  the  Thebans  were  noway  ashamed  of 
their  proceeding,  but  came  to  Athens  to  justify  it,  openly 
and  avowedly  ;  moreover  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  speakers  espoused  the  same  side.*  That  the  Plataeans 
had  co-operated  with  Sparta  in  her  recent  operations  in  Boeotia 
against  both  Athens  and  Thebes,  was  an  undeniable  fact ; 
which  the  orator  himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that 
they  acted  under  constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force — 
but  which  was  cited  on  the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their 
philo-Spartan  dispositions,  and  of  their  readiness  again  to 
join  the  common  enemy  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself^ 
The  Thebans  would  accuse  Plataea  of  subsequent  treason  to 
the  confederacy ;  and  they  even  seem  to  have  contended,  that 
they  had  rendered  a  positive  service  to  the  general  Athenian 
confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,*  by  expelling  the 
inhabitants  of  Plataea  and  dismantling  Thespiae ;  both  towns 
being  not  merely  devoted  to  Sparta,  but  also  adjoining 
Kithaeron,  the  frontier  line  whereby  a  Spartan  army  would 


•  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic)  s.  Ii, 
13,  i8,  42,  46,  47,  68. 

»  Isokrates,  Or.  xir.  (Plat)  s.  3.  Et 
fiir  oIp  fiil  Brifialovs  iotpufuy  4ic  •wtufrhs 
rp^wou    iraf>tffK€vwrfji4yovs    irc(0ctv   6ftas 

fipax^y  ^  /ironycTfi^ftfa  rohs  K^yovs' 
4ir€t9^  J*  fij  TovT*  ArwxfoT  IjXBofJMy,  Bart 
fxil  i»/6voy  ^fuv  cTfcu  rhy  iySva  irphs  rov- 
rovs  &XAJi  KcU  r»y  PiftS^w  rohs  Zvyarct- 


rdrovSf   ots   ivwh   r£y    ^iieri^v  a^oTs 
oiroi  waptffKtvdff'ttyTo  <rvyriy6pous.  Sec 
Compare  sect  36. 

•  Isokr.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat)  s.  12,  13,  14, 
16,  28,  33,  48. 

*  Isokrat  Or.  xiv.  (Plat)  s.  23-27.  X^- 
yowriy  &s  6w^p  rov  leoiyov  r£y  avfAfidx^i^ 
toOt*  fwpa^oM — fpaarl  rh  Brifitdovs  fx«**' 
T^v  ^ijurripcof,  tovto  c^fA^tpoy  cTkoi  roTs 
ffvfifUxotSf  &c 
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invade  Bceotia.  Both  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  and  in 
the  general  congfress  of  the  confederates  at  that  city,  animated 
discussions  were  raised  upon  the  whole  subject ;  *  discussions, 
wherein,  as  it  appears,  Epaminondas,  as  the  orator  and 
representative  of  Thebes,  was  found  a  competent  advocate 
against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  Athens  ; 
sustaining  the  Theban  cause  with  an  ability  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  growing  reputation.* 

But  though  the  .Thebans  and  their  Athenian  supporters, 
having  all  the  prudential  arguments  on  their  side,  3^.371 
carried  the  point  so  that  no  step  was  taken  to  restore  increased 
the    Plataeans,    nor    any  hostile    declaration    made  ^Itb^ 
against  those  to  whom  they  owed  their  expulsion —  SJ^^Uce 
yet  the  general  result  of  the  debates,  animated  by  — Ath\^* 
keen  sympathy  with  the  Plataean  sufferers,  tended  Jj^eHlLi 
decidedly  to  poison  the  good  feeling,  and  loosen  the  JwI^oS?? 
ties,    between    Athens  and   Thebes.     This  change  SJJSd^in- 
showed   itself  by  an  increased  gravitation   towards  ^^^2t' 
peace  with  Sparta  ;  strongly  advocated  by  the  orator  ^^"^ 
Kallistratus,  and  now  promoted  not  merely  by  the  announced 
Persian  intervention,  but  by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the 
absence  of  all  prospective  gain  from  its  continuance.     The 
resolution  was  at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,  and  next, 
probably,  by  the  majority  of  the  confederates  assembled  at 
Athens — to  make  propositions  of  peace  to  Sparta,  where  it 
was  well  known  that  similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards 
peace.     Notice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans, 
who  were  invited  to  send  envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to 
become  parties.     In  the  spring  of  371  B.C.,  at  the  time  when 
the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  were  assembled 
at  Sparta,  both  the  Athenian  and  Theban  envoys,  and  those 


'  Isokrat  Or.  xir.  (Plat)  s.  23,  24.       |  twice  over  the  same  antecedent  phseno- 

•  Diodonis    (xv.    38)  mentions    the  mena — as    if   they    belonged   to  boUi 

parliamentary  conflict  between  Epami-  — sometimes    assigning    to    one   what 

nondas  and  Kallistratus,    assigning  it  properly  belones  to  the  other, 

to  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  ,  The  altercation  between  £paminon« 

the  abortive  peace  concluded  between  das  and  Kallistratus  {iy  rf  koiv^  trvvt- 

Athens  and  Sparta  three  years  before.  Ipiyi)  seems  to  me  more  properly  apper- 

I  agree  with  Wesseling  (see  his  note  ad  taining  to  debates  in  the  assembly  of 

loe^  in  thinking  that  these  debates  more  the  confederacy  at  Athens — rather  than 

properly  belong  to  the  time  immedi-  to  debates  at  Sparta,  in  the  preliminary 

ately  preceding  the  peace  of  371  B.c.  discussions  for  peace,  where  the  alter* 

Dioidorus  has  made  great  confusion  be-  cations  between  Epaminondas  and  Agesi' 

Iwcen   the   two ;    sometimes  repeating  lam  occurred. 
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from  the  various  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy, 
arrived  there.  Among  the  Athenian  envoys,  two  at  least — 
Kallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch  or  Torchbearer  of  the 
Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  Autokl^s — were  men  of  great 
family  at  Athens  ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  Kallistratus 
the  orator.*  From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of  note  was 
Epaminondas,  then  one  of  the  Boeotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important  congress, 
we  have  very  imperfect  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  more 
May-June.'  private  diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  important 
fh^'ih?-**^  than  the  debates,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
K^liS''*'^*  Xenophon  gives  us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three 
Kam-  Athenians,  and  from  no  one  else.     That  of  Kallias, 

stratus.  ^jjQ  announces  himself  as  hereditary  proxenus  of 
Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty,  but  eminently  philo- 
Laconian  in  spirit  ;^  that  of  Autokl^s  is  in  the  opposite  tone, 
full  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of  Sparta ;  that  of 
Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two — while  the  enemies 
of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends  humiliated,  and  both  parties 
silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of  the  reproaches  of  Autokl^s  ^ — 
is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  admitting  faults  on  both 
sides,  but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to 
both,  and  showing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed 
towards  peace.* 

This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
recognises  distinctly  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  the 
and  his  "*  basis  upon  which  Athens  was  prepared  to  treat — 
^  ^^^'  autonomy  to  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and 
in  this  way,  coinciding  with  the  views  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
dismisses  with  indifference  the  menace  that  Antalkidas  was 
on  his  way  back  from  Persia  with  money  to  aid  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  war.  It  was  not  from  fear  of  the  Persian 
treasures  (he  urged) — as  the  enemies  of  peace  asserted — that 
Athens  sought  peace.*  Her  affairs  were  now  so  prosperous 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so  on 
consideration  of  the  general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  I      *  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.   3,   7-10.     ToCt* 

It  seems  doubtful  from  the  language  I  (hrity,  CMwiiy  fihy  wopA  wdtn-coy  hrolri<r€y 
of  Xenophon,  whether  Kallistratus  was    ( Autokl^s),  ^Soft^rovs  8i  robs  itx^okUvovt 


one  of  the  envoys  appointed,  or  only  a 
companion. 


rots  A€UC99eu/Aoyiots  iToititrt, 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  10-17. 


2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  4-6.  1      *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  12,  13. 
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prudent  abnegation  of  that  rash  confidence  which  was  always 
ready  to  contend  for  extreme  stakes^ — ^like  a  gamester  playing 
double  or  quits.  The  time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  now  to  desist  from  hostilities.  The  former  had  the 
strength  on  land,  the  latter  was  predominant  at  sea  ;  so  that 
each  could  guard  the  other ;  while  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  would  produce  peace  throughout  the  Hellenic  world, 
since  in  each  separate  city,  one  of  the  two  opposing  local 
parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta,*  But  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce  that 
system  of  aggfression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the 
Athenian  Autokl^s)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  a  system,  from  which  she  had  at  last  reaped 
bitter  fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  had 
ended  by  throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all  those 
Boeotian  cities,  whose  separate  autonomy  she  had  bent  her 
whole  policy  to  ensure.* 

Two  points  stand   out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which 
takes  a  judicious  measure  of  the  actual  position  of 
affairs :  first  autonomy  to  every  city ;  and  autonomy  SSt's^S^ 
in  the  genuine  sense,  "not  construed   and  enforced  3lS/dil?de 
by  the  separate  interests  of  Sparta,  as  it  had  been  at  ^l^^^ 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  next,  the  distribution  of  o^e-**^ 
such  pre-eminence  or  headship,   as  was   consistent  SS^^Sciw 
with  this  universal  autonomy,  between  Sparta  and  J^^^t;"^" 
Athens :  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea ;  as  K«ncrai 

'  '  '  autonomy. 

the  means  of  ensuring  tranquillity  in  Greece.  That 
"autonomy  perverted  to  Lacedaemonian  purposes" — which 
Periklfis  had  denounced  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the 
condition  of  Peloponnesus,  and  which  had  been  made  the  poli- 
tical canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — was  now 
at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to 
become  mutual  partners  and  guarantees ;  dividing  the  head- 
ship of  Greece  by  an  ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet 
neither  of  them  interfering  with  the  principle  of  universal 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  i6.  '  fy^^  ^P^  ^*^  ''"^  ityr»/i6yus  ttpaxBivra 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,   14.      Kal  yh,p     %(mv  5t€  koL  itoXXh  kmlrvwa  ytyySfittta' 

Zii  icar&  yrjp  fihy  r(s  tty,  bfAuv  ^iKotv  tv^  &v  ^y  «cal  ^  KardKii^^iffa  iv  Bifi0ats 
T»r,  Ucavhs  yivoiro  ^ftas  XwiHJ<roi ;  #cotA  K(i9/icta*  vvv  youv,  &s  (?)  ia-irov9d(rar€ 
0i\arrd¥  yt  fi-f^y  rls  Itv  tfias  fixd^ai  ri,     aifroy6fiovs  riis  t6\€is  yiyvtffBai,  inurat 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1 1.     Kal  bfjuv  8i     4K*ivois  yty4yriyT<u, 
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autonomy.      Thebes,   and   her  claim  to  the  presidency   of 
Boeotia,  were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by  mutual  consent. 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded.  The 
Peace  is  con-  armamcnts  on  both  sides  were  to  be  disbanded  ;  the 
All?o*i?omy  of  harmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere  withdrawn,  in 
S'^re^g^'^  order  that  each  city  might  enjoy  fult  autonomy.  If 
s^i  to  ^^y  ^^^y  should  fail  in  observance  of  these  conditions, 
h^<Sr^*'  and  continue  in  a  career  of  force  against  any  other, 
andgarrisons.  ^u  ^ere  at  liberty  to  take  arms  for  the  support  of 
the  injured  party ;  but  no  one  who  did  not  feel  disposed,  was 
bound  so  to  take  arms.  This  last  stipulation  exonerated  the 
Lacedaemonian  allies  from  one  of  their  most  vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned,  all  parties  agreed ;  and 
Oaths  ex-  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  oaths  were  exchanged.  Sparta 
sj^ttlkkes  took  the  oath  for  herself  and  her  allies  ;  Athens  took 
he'^Triild'  the  oath  for  herself  only ;  her  allies  afterwards  took  it 
Ath^*s*Skcs  severally,  each  city  for  itself  Why  such  difference  was 
[c[f  r  }J*J"  made,  we  are  not  told  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  prin- 
aftCThcr,**'  ciple  of  severance  applied  to  both  confederacies  alike, 
successively.  Ncxt  Came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear  ;  and 
^^d'to  here  the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.  Epaminondas, 
E^m*in^'  the  Theban  envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  oath,  not 
^4ban  f^^  Thebes  separately,  but  for  Thebes  as  president  of 
r^'S^takfn*'^  the  Boeotian  federation,  including  all  the  Boeotian 
in  A°e*'^  cities.  The  Spartan  authorities,  on  the  other  hand. 
B^ti^**  ^^^  Agesilaus  as  the  foremost  of  all,  strenuously 
federation,     opposcd  him.     They  required  that  he  should  swear 

Agesilaus  *^  *^  ^  '■ 

and  the        for  Thcbcs  alone,  leaving  the  Boeotian  cities  to  take 

Spartans  re-  '  o 

auircthathe  the  oath  each  for  itself 

shall  take  it 

for  Thebes  Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates, 
Epaminondas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the 
emphatic  asccndcncy  of  Sparta.  While  most  of  the  deputies 
iweredby  stood  overawcd  by  her  dignity,  represented  by 
das  in  the  the  energetic  Agesilaus  as  spokesman — he,  like  the 
protesting  Athenian  Autokl^s,  and  with  strong  sympathy  from 
overweening  many  of  the  deputies  present,  had  proclaimed  that 
Sfs^Sto"  nothing  kept  alive  the  war  except  her  unjust  pre- 
recognid^n  tensions,  and  that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless 
deni*Stitu.  such   pretensions  were  put  aside.^    Accepting  the 


*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  27. 
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conditions  of  peace  as  finally  determined,  he  pre-  gj^j^fwith 
sented  himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Th«|><s'« , 

president  of 

Boeotian  federation.  But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  thefcdcra- 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  should  take  the  oath  for 
itself,  appealed  to  those  same  principles  of  liberty  which 
Epaminondas  himself  had  just  invoked,  and  asked  him  whether 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title  to  autonomy 
as  Thebes.  Epaminondas  might  have  replied  by  asking,  why 
Sparta  had  just  been  permitted  to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies 
as  well  as  for  herself.  But  he  took  a  higher  ground.  He  con- 
tended that  the  presidency  of  Boeotia  was  held  by  Thebes  on  as 
good  a  title  as  the  sovereignty  of  Laconia  by  Sparta.^  .He 
would  remind  the  assembly  that  when  Boeotia  was  first  con- 
quered and  settled  by  its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns 
had  all  been  planted  out  frpm  Thebes  as  their  chief  and  mother- 
city  ;  that  the  federal  union  of  all,  administered  by  Boeotarchs 
chosen  by  and  from  all,  with  Thebes  as  president,  was  coeval 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country ;  that  the  separate 
autonomy  of  each  was  qualified  by  an  established  institution, 
devolving  on  the  Boeotarchs  and  councils  sitting  at  Thebes 
the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all  jointly.  All 
this  had  been  already  pleaded  by  the  Theban  orator  fifty-six 
years  earlier,  before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners  assembled 
to  determine  the  fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender  of 
Plataea ;  when  he  required  the  condemnation  of  the  Plataeans 
as  guilty  of  treason  to  the  ancestral  institutions  of  Boeotia ;  * 
and  the  Spartan  commissioners  had  recognised  the  legitimacy 
of  these  institutions  by  a  sweeping  sentence  of  death  against 
the  transgressors.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  her  anti-Hellenic  co-operation  with  the  invading  Persians, 
the  Spartans  themselves  had  assisted  her  with  all  their  power 


•  Plutarch,  Aeesil.  c.  28.  Again  (c  65)  he  says  respecting  the 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  61.  ^fmt^  (the  Thebans)  oligarchical  Platseans  who  admitted 
KTiffdrrcnf  UXdratay  Hffrtpoy  rrjs  &Wi}s  i  the  Theban  detachment  when  it  came 
Boivrfof  Koi  &AAa  x^P^^  f^  avrriSt  &  '  by  night  to  surprise  Platsea — tl  Hh  Jb^Spcf 
^vfAfditrovs  hfBp^ovs  ^|cX^<raKrcs  tffxo-  ,  ^fuiv  ol  irpmroi  «cal  xHi/uun  Koi  y4yfi 
fuy,   oific  Mlow  odroi   (the   Platsans),  |  fiov\6fi(voi  rrjs  fjAr  t^m  ^vfiftux^as  6/jMf 


&ffW9p  irdx^V  rh  Tp£row,irYfM^f*^ 
c<r9ai  i)^*  yifuty,  f(»  9h  rtSv  iW^tu 
Botmrmv  vapa^alvovr^s  rk  irci- 
rpiUt  ^irciSi)  wpo<ni¥ayicd(,ovro^  irpoff^' 
X^pVffi^  ^P^f  *A$riyaiovff  &c. 


Taviraif  h  9h  rh  Koivh  r&w  irdvr»v 
Bo(«rc?y  vdrpia  JcaraiTT^irai,  #ire- 
KdKiffamo  tKowrts,  &.C 

Again  (c  66),  icarh  r^  wdyrmy  Bounmw 
irdrptat  &c    Compare  ii.  2. 
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to  re-establish  it,  as  a  countervailing  force  against  Athens.* 
Epaminondas  could  show,  that  the  presidency  of  Thebes  over 
the  Boeotian  cities  was  the  keystone  of  the  federation ;  a  right 
not  only  of  immemorial  antiquity,  but  pointedly  recognised 
and  strenuously  vindicated  by  the  Spartans  themselves.  He 
could  show  farther  that  it  was  as  old,  and  as  good,  as  their 
own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  townships ;  which  latter 
was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best  among  their  own 
warriors  had  boastfully  proclaimed  ^)  by  nothing  but  Spartan 
valour  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Spartan  sword. 

An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor,  delivered  amidst  the 
Indignation  dcputics  asscmbkd  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning  the 
uns^^^nS"^'  Spartans  not  merely  in  their  supremacy  over  Greece, 
A^Slau^^  but  even  in  their  dominion  at  home — was  as  it  were 
JSotI  «^  the  shadow  cast  before,  by  coming  events.  It  opened 
Thd^iT  ^  question  such  as  no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to 
^t^  raise.  It  was  a  novelty  startling  to  all — extrava- 
«^'y-  gant  probably  in  the  eyes  of  Kallistratus  and  the 

Athenians  —  but  to  the  Spartans  themselves,  intolerably 
poignant  and  insulting.^  They  had  already  a  long  account 
of  antipathy  to  clear  off  with  Thebes  ;  their  own  wrong- 
doing in  seizing  the  Kadmeia — their  subsequent  humiliation 
in  losing  it  and  being  unable  to  recover  it — their  recent  short- 
comings and  failures,  in  the  last  seven  years  of  war  against 
Athens  and  Thebes  jointly.  To  aggravate  this  deep-seated 
train  of  hostile  associations,  their  pride  was  now  wounded  in 
an  unforeseen  point,  the  tenderest  of  all.  Agesilaus,  full  to 
overflowing  of  the  national  sentiment,  which  in  the  mind  of  a 
Spartan  pa§sed  for  the  first  of  virtues,  was  stung  to  the  quick. 


'  Diodor.  xi.  8i. 
'  ThucycL  iv.  126. 


Brasidas,  addressing  his  soldiers  when 
serving  in  Macedonia,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Illyrians  : — 

*AyaBois  ykp  tl^eu  wpoc^iKd  hfuy  rh 
ToX4fna,  ob  ilk  ^vfifidxt^y  Topovffiay  lied- 
tf-TOTC,  iAAit  81'  olK€iay  iptr^v,  ical  /tiy- 
Hlv  w\ri0os  ir€«f>o/3^<r0flu  Mpwr  ol  yt 
firii^  iwh  woXtrtwtf  rotoiruv  ^jiceTC,  iy 
off  oh  wo\Ko\  6kiy«v  Apxov<Tiy,  &XA& 
w\€i6ytty  /jMWoy  ikdinrovs'  oitK  A\\^ 
riyl  tcTfiffd/i^yoi  rijy  Zvydtrrfiay 
fl  r^  /iax6n€yoi  xpartty. 

•  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting 
effect  produced  by  such  a  proposition, 
before  the  batUe  of  Leuktra — by  reading 


the  language  which  Isokrat6s  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  pnnce  Ar- 
chidamus,  five  or  six  years  after  that 
battle,  protesting  that  all  Spartan  pa- 
triots ought  to  perish  rather  than  con- 
sent to  the  relinquishment  of  Messenia 
— vtpl  fi\v  HkKtay  rivay  &ft<pur$riT4i(r€is 
iylyyoyro,  xtpl  Bl  M€ff<Hiyris,  oSrt  fiaai- 
\thSf  oMt  ^  r&y  'ABriveduy  wSXis,  oM 
in&wo&'  iifjuy  iy€Kd\€ir€y  &s  iZUots  iccKny- 
fi4vois  ahr4\y  (Isok.  Arch.  s.  32).  In  the 
spring  of  371  B.C.,  what  had  once  been 
Messenia  was  only  a  portion  of  Laconia, 
which  no  one  thought  of  distinguishing 
from  the  other  portions  (sec  Thucyd.  iv. 

3,  "). 
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Had  he  been  an  Athenian  orator  like  Kallistratus,  his  wrath 
would  have  found  vent  in  an  animated  harangue.  But  a  king 
of  Sparta  was  anxious  only  to  close  these  offensive  discussions 
with  scornful  abruptness,  thus  leaving  to  the  presumptuous 
Theban  no  middle  ground  between  humble  retractation  and 
acknowledged  hostility.  Indignantly  starting  from  his  seat, 
he  said  to  Epaminondas — **  Speak  plainly — will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  its  separate  auto- 
nomy r*  To  which  the  other  replied — '*  Will  ^ou  leave  each 
of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous  ?"  Without  say ing  another 
word,  Agesilaus  immediately  caused  the  name  of  the  Thebans 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them  excluded 
from  the  treaty.^ 


*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28  ;  Pausanias, 
ix.  13,  I  :  compare  Diodor.  xv.  51. 
Pausanias  erroneously  assigns  the  de- 
bate to  the  congress  preceding  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  in  3S7  B.C.  ;  at  which 
time  Epaminondas  was  an  tmknown 
num. 

Plutarch  gives  this  interchange  of 
brief  (juestions,  between  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  given  by  Pausanias, 
and  has  every  ap]>earance  of  being  the 
truth.  But  he  introduces  it  in  a  very 
bold  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot  be 
conformable  to  the  reality.  To  raise  a 
question  about  the  right  of  Sparta  to 
govern  Laconia,  was  a  most  daring 
novelty.  A  courageous  and  patriotic 
Theban  might  venture  upon  it  as  a  re- 
tort against  those  Spartans  who  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  Thebes  to  her  presi- 
dency of  Boeotia ;  but  he  would  never 
do  so  without  assigning  his  reasons  to 
justify  an  assertion  so  startling  to  a  large 
portion  of  his  hearers.  The  reasons 
which  I  here  ascribe  to  Epaminondas 
are  such  as  we  know  to  have  formed 
the  Theban  creed,  in  reference  to  the 
Boeotian  cities ;  such  as  were  actually 
urged  by  the  Theban  orator  in  427  B.C., 
when  the  fate  of  the  Platsean  captives 
was  under  discussion.  After  Epami- 
nondas had  once  laid  out  the  reasons 
in  support  of  his  assertion,  he  might 
then,  if  the  same  brief  question  were 
angrily  put  to  him  a  second  time,  meet 
it  with  another  equally  brief  counter- 
question  or  retort.  It  is  this  final  inter- 
change of  thrusts  which  Plutarch  has 
given,    omitting    the    arguments    pre- 
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viously  stated  by  Epaminondas,  and 
necessary  to  warrant  tne  seeming  para- 
dox which  he  advances.  We  must 
recollect  that  Epaminondas  does  not 
contend  that  Thebes  was  entitled  to  as 
much  power  in  Boeotia  as  Sparta  in 
Laconia.  He  only  contends  that  Boeotia, 
imder  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  was  as 
much  an  integral  political  aggregate, 
as  Laconia  under  Sparta — in  reference 
to  the  Grecian  world. 

Xenophon  differs  from  Plutarch  in  his 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Theban 
envoys.  He  does  not  mention  Epami- 
nondas at  all,  nor  any  envoy  by  name  ; 
but  he  says  that  *'  the  Thebans,  having 
entered  their  name  among  the  cities 
which  had  taken  the  oat£,  came  on 
the  next  day  and  requested,  that  the 
entry  might  be  altered,  and  that  *  th^ 
BcsoHans^ might  be  substitmted  in  place 
of  tfu  ThcbattSf  as  having  taken  the 
oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he 
could  ma^e  no  change ;  but  he  would 
strike  their  names  out  if  they  chose, 
and  he  accordingly  did  strike  them 
out"  (vi.  3,  19).  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  account  is  far  less  probable  than 
that  of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark 
of  being  incorrect  Why  should  such  a 
man  as  Epaminondas  (who  doubtless 
was  the  envoy)  consent  at  first  to  waive 
the  presidential  pretensions  of  Thebes, 
and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did 
consent,  why  should  he  retract  the  next 
day?  Xenophon  is  anxious  to  make 
out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much  in  the 
right  as  may  be  ;  since  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  his  proceedings  manifested 
themselves  but  too  soon. 
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Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at  Sparta  in 
B.c  371  June  371  B.C.  Between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
General  and  their  respective  allies,  peace  was  sworn.  But  the 
mciudi^g^™'  Thebans  were  excluded,  and  their  deputies  returned 
s^ta!'and  home  (if  we  may  believe  Xenophon^)  discouraged 
Thci^'^onc  and  mournful.  Yet  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas 
iscxduded.  ^^^^  have  been  well  aware  that  neither  his  claims 
nor  his  arguments  would  be  admitted  by  Sparta.  If  therefore 
he  was  disappointed  with  the  result,  this  must  be  because  he 
had  counted  upon,  but  did  not  obtain,  support  from  the 
Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  adverse 
rather  than  favourable   to  Thebes  throughout  the 

Advanta-  ° 

geousposi-    congress.     They  were  disinclined,  from  their  sym- 

don  of  ,  .  •   1         1  TM 

Athens—  pathies  With  the  Plataeans,  to  advocate  the  pre- 
ESto"mlke  sidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on  the  whole  it 
was  the  political  interest  of  Athens  that  the  Boeotian 
federation  should  be  maintained,  as  a  bulwark  to  herself 
against  Sparta.  Yet  the  relations  of  Athens  with  Thebes, 
after  the  congress  as  before  it,  were  still  those  of  friendship, 
nominal  rather  than  sincere.  It  was  only  with  Sparta,  and 
her  allies,  that  Thebes  was  at  war,  without  a  single  ally 
attached  to  her.  On  the  whole,  Kallistratus  and  his  colleagues 
had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  congress  with 
great  prudence  and  success.  They  had  disengaged  her  from 
the  alliance  with  Thebes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven 
years  before  by  common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but 
which  had  no  longer  any  adequate  motive  to  countervail  the 
cost  of  continuing  the  war  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  disengage- 
ment had  been  accomplished  without  bad  faith.  The  gains  of 
Athens,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  war,  had  been  consider- 
able. She  had  acquired  a  great  naval  power,  and  a  body  of 
maritime  confederates  ;  while  her  enemies  the  Spartans  had 
lost  their  naval  power  in  the  like  proportion.  Athens  was 
now  the  ascendent  leader  of  maritime  and  insular  Greece — 
while  Sparta  still  continued  to  be  the  leading  power  on  land, 
but  only  on  land ;  and  a  tacit  partnership  was  now  established 
between  the  two,  each  recognising  the  other  in  their  respective 
halves  of  the  Hellenic  hegemony.^    Moreover,  Athens  had 


*  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  vi.  3,  20.  *  Diodor.  xv.  38-82. 
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the  prudence  to  draw  her  stake,  and  quit  the  game,  when 
at  the  maximum  of  her  acquisitions,  without  taking  the  risk 
of  future  contingencies. 

On  both  sides,  the  system  of  compulsory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  was  renounced  ;  a  renunciation,  which 
had  already  been  once  sworn  to,  sixteen  years  before,  pcace-com- 
at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  treacherously  per-  SdefcLibic 
verted  by  Sparta  in  the  executioa     Under  this  new  SS  are^^ 
engagement,  the  allies  of  Sparta  or  Athens  ceased  whSiur7 
to  constitute  an  organized  permanent  body  voting  aione^i^- 
by  its    majority,   passing  resolutions  permanently  '^^ 
binding  upon  dissentients,  arming  the  chief  state  with  more 
or  less  power  of  enforcement  against  all,   and    forbidding 
voluntary  secessions  of  individual  members.     They  became 
a  mere  uncemented  aggregate  of  individuals,  each  acting  for 
himself ;  taking  counsel  together,  as  long  as  they  chose,  and 
co-operating  so  far  as  all  were  in  harmony ;  but  no  one  being 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  others,  nor  recognising  any 
right  in  the  others  to  compel  him  even  to  performance  of 
what  he  had  specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome.     By 
such  change,  therefore,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  losers  in 
power ;   yet  the  latter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  her  reach  of  power  over  her  allies  had 
been  more  comprehensive  and  stringent. 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  requisition 
addressed  by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  controversy  r^  ^^^^ 
between  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  really  turned.  ^^^* 
Agesilaus  contended  that  the  relation  between  Thebes  ^^^e**"  •. 
and  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  same  as  what  o®"*^- 
subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies;  that  accordingly, 
when   Sparta  renounced    the   indefeasible   and  compulsory 
character  of  her  confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each 
of  its  members  as  a  self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was 
entitled  to  demand  that  Thebes  should  do  the  same  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Boeotian  towns.     Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary, 
denied  the  justice  of  this  parallel.     He  maintained  that  the 
proper  subject  of  comparison  to  be  taken,  was  the  relation  of 
Sparta,  not  to  her  extra-Laconian  allies,  but  to  the  Laconian 
townships ;  that  the  federal  union  of  the  Boeotian  towns  under 
Thebes  was  coeval  with  the  Boeotian  settlement,  and  among 
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the  most  ancient  phaenomena  of  Greece  ;  that  in  reference  to 
other  states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or  Attica,  was  the  compound 
and  organized  whole,  of  which  each  separate  city  was  only  a 
fraction  ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no  more  right  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  constitution  of  these  fractions,  and  convert 
each  of  them  into  an  integer — than  to  insist  on  separate 
independence  for  each  of  the  townships  of  Laconia.  Epami- 
nondas  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  power  of  Thebes 
over  the  Boeotian  cities  was  as  complete  and  absolute  in 
degree,  as  that  of  Sparta  over  the  Laconian  townships  ;  but 
merely  that  her  presidential  power,  and  the  federal  system  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  were  established,  indefeasible,  and 
beyond  the  interference  of  any  Hellenic  convention — quite  as 
much  as  the  internal  government  of  Sparta  in  Laconia. 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Once  already 
had  it  been  decided  by  the  superior  power  of  the  former, 
extorting  submission  from  the  latter.  The  last  sixteen  years 
had  reversed  the  previous  decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans 
to  reconquer  those  presidential  rights  of  which  the  former 
peace  had  deprived  them.  Again  therefore  the  question 
stood  for  decision,  with  keener  antipathy  on  both  sides — with 
diminished  power  in  Sparta — but  with  increased  force,  in- 
creased confidence,  and  a  new  leader  whose  inestimable  worth 
was  even  yet  but  half-known — in  Thebes.  The  Athenians — 
friendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  neither — suffered  the  dispute 
to  be  fought  out  without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled  will 
appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Immediately  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June  371  B.C., 
both  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  took  steps 
to  perform  the  covenants  sworn  respectively  to  each    ". ' 
other  as  well    as    to    the    allies  generally.      The  forcxc- 
Athenianis  despatched  orders  to  Iphikratfis,  who  was  sSpu&tioL 
still  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  engaged  in  congress  of. 
incursions  against  the  Lacedaemonian  or  Pelopon-    ^^^ 
nesian  coasts — that  he  should  forthwith   conduct  his   fleet 
home,  and  that  if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to 
the  exchange  of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored  ;  ^ 
so  as  to  prevent  the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred 
fifty-two  years  before  with   Brasidas,^  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pall^nd.     The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw 
their  harmosts  and  their  garrisons  from  every  city  still  under 
occupation.     Since  they  had  already  made  such  promise  once 
before  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  had  never  performed  it 
— commissioners,*  not  Spartans,  were  now  named  from  the 
general  congress,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  executing 
this  part  of  the  conditions  ;  for  the  whole  soul  and  violent  im- 
sentiment  of  the  Spartans  were  absorbed  by  their  ?^mda 
quarrel  with  Thebes.     The   miso-Theban   impulse  tSS^. 
now  drove  them  on  with  a  fury  which  overcame  all  other 
thoughts  ;  and  which,  though  doubtless  Agesilaus  and  others 
considered  it  at  the  time  as  legitimate  patriotic  resentment 
for  the  recent  insult,  appeared  to  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno- 
phon,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  subsequent 
season  of  Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a  misguiding  inspiration 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  i. 

•  Thucyd.  iv. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  38.      i^oywyus,  Xen. 
Hellen.  /.  c, 

Diodonis  refers  the  statements  in  this 


chapter  to  the  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  in  374  B.c.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  they  belong  properly  to 
the  peace  of  371  b.c.  ;  as  Wesseling 
suspects  in  his  note. 
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sent  by  the  gods  ^ — like  that  of  the  Homeric  Atd.  Now  that 
Thebes  stood  isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies  out  of 
Boeotia,  Agesilaus  had  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  subdue 
her  thoroughly.  The  same  impression  of  the  superiority  of 
Spartan  force  was  also  entertained  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  by  other  Greeks ;  to  a  great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans 
themselves.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Spartans  would 
break  up  the  city  of  Thebes  into  villages  (as  they  had  done 
at  Mantineia) — or  perhaps  retaliate  upon  her  the  fate  which 
she  had  inflicted  upon  Plataea — or  even  decimate  her  citizens 
and  her  property  to  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god,  pursuant 
to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more  than  a  century  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  Tbebans  to 
Xerxes.^  Few  persons  out  of  Boeotia  doubted  of  the  success 
of  Sparta. 

To  attack  Thebes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted  ;  and 
King  Kic-  ^s  Sparta,  by  the  peace  just  sworn,  had  renounced 
oScr^'io**  everything  like  imperial  ascendency  over  her  allies, 
BaJtbl^oSt  leaving  each  of  them  free  to  send  or  withhold  assist- 
of  Phokis.      j^jj^^g  2^g  ^j^gy  chose — to  raise  an  army  was  no  easy 

task ;  for  the  allies,  generally  speaking,  being  not  at  all 
inflamed  with  the  Spartan  antipathy  against  Thebes,  desired 
only  to  be  left  to  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  liberty.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  sworn,  the 
Spartan  king  Kleombrotus  was  actually  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Boeotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
peace,  Kleombrotus  sent  home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to 
his  future  proceedings.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan 
authorities  and  assembly,  with  Agesilaus  as  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  all,^  he  was  directed  to  march  against  the  Thebans, 
unless  they  should  flinch  at  the  last  moment  (as  they  had 
done  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  and  relinquish  their  pre- 
sidency over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  One  citizen  alone, 
named  Prothous,  interrupted  this  unanimity.  He  protested 
against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of  their  oaths,  which 
required  them  to  disband  the  army  and  reconstitute  it  on 
the  voluntary  principle — next,  as  imprudent  in  regard  to  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3.    ff8i|  ykp,  &s  Kouctf  rh  ^<ufi6tnoy  ^yty,  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20  ;  Plutarch, Pelopid.  c.  20  ;  Diodor.  xv.  51. 

*  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  28. 
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allies,  who  now  looked  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and 
would  never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were  granted  to 
them.  But  Prothous  was  treated  with  disdain  as  a  silly 
alarmist,^  and  the  peremptory  order  was  despatched  to 
Kleombrotus ;  accompanied,  probably,  by  a  reinforcement  of 
Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians,  the  number  of  whom,  in  the 
ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  can  reason- 
ably be  imagined  to  have  been  before  serving  in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile  no  symptoms  of  concession  were  manifested  at 
Thebes.^  Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  had  found 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone  which  he  the  defences 
had  adopted  both  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  federa-  and  encamps 
tion  and  against  Sparta.  Though  every  one  felt  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy 
might  be  prevented  from  penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into 
Boeotia.  Epaminondas  accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong 
force  the  narrow  pass  near  Koroneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of 
Mount  Helikon  on  one  side  and  the  Lake  Kopais  on  the 
other  ;  the  same  position  as  had  been  taken  by  the  Boeotians, 
and  forced  by  the  army  returning  from  Asia  under  Agesilaus, 
twenty-three  years  before.  Orchomenus  lay  northward  (that 
is,  on  the  Phokian  side)  of  this  position ;  and  its  citizens,  as 
well  as  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  now  doubtless  formed 
part  of  the  invading  army  of  Kleombrotus.  That  prince, 
with  a  degree  of  military  skill  rare  in  the  Spartan  commanders, 
baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations.  Instead  of  marching  by 
the  regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Boeotia,  he  turned  south- 
ward by  a  mountain  road  scarcely  deemed  practicable,  de- 
feated the  Theban  division  under  Chaereas  which  guarded  it, 
and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Helikon  to  the  Boeotian  port  of 
Kreusis  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Coming  upon  this  place  by 
surprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing  twelve  Theban  triremes 
which  lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a  garrison  to  occupy 
the  port,  and  marched  without  delay  over  the  mountainous 
ground  into  the  territory  of  Thespiae  on  the  eastern  declivity 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  2,  3.  ixttvoy 
li\v  <p\vap€Ty  riyfiffaro,  &c. 

'  It  is  stated  that  either  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  Sparta  or  Kleombrotus 
from  Phokis,  sent  a  new  formal  requisi- 
tion to  Thebes,  that  the  Boeotian  cities 


should  be  left  autonomous ;  and  the 
requisition  was  repudiated  (Diodor.  xv. 
51  ;  Aristeid^s,  Orat  (Leuktr.)  ii.  xxxiv. 
p.  644,  ed  Dindorf).  But  such  mission 
seems  very  doubtful 
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of  Helikon  ;  where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at  a 
place  of  ever-memorable  name,  called  Leuktra.* 

Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained  ;  not  only 
placing:  Kleombrotus  within  an  easy  march  of  Thebes, 

Epaminon-       f  ,  .  /      ,  ^  .  , 

das  and  the    but  also  Opening  a  sure  communication  by  sea  with 
Leuktra-     Sparta,  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding 
mcni  in  the    the  difficulties  of  Mount  Kithaeron.     Both  the  king 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  around  him  were   full  of 
joy  and  confidence ;  while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were 
struck  with  dismay  as  well  as  surprise.     It  required  all  the 
ability  of  Epaminondas,  and  all  the  daring  of  Pelopidas,  to 
uphold  the  resolution  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  explain 
away  or  neutralize  the  terrific  signs  and  portents,  which  a 
dispirited  Greek  was  sure  to  see  in  every  accident  of  the  road. 
At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans 
with  their  allied  Boeotians  were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to 
Leuktra,  where  they  were   posted   on   a   declivity  opposite 
to  the  Spartan  camp.     They  were  commanded  by  the  seven 
Boeotarchs,  of  whom  Epaminondas  was  one.     But  such  was 
the  prevalent  apprehension  of  joining  battle  with  the  Spartans 
on  equal  terms,  that  even  when  actually  on  the  ground,  three 
of  these  Boeotarchs  refused  to  concur  in  the  order  for  fighting, 
and  proposed  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Thebes  for  a  siege, 
sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to  Athens.     Epami- 
nondas was  vainly  combating  their  determination,  when  the 
seventh  Boeotarch,  Branchylid^s,  arrived  from  the  passes  of 
Kithaeron,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course. 

Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet  the 
feeling  throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of  brave 
despair  than  of  cheering  hope  ;  a  conviction  that  it  was  better 
to  perish  in  the  field,  than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians masters  of  the  Kadmeia.  Some  encouraging  omens, 
however,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp,  from  the  temples  in 
Thebes  as  well  as  from  that  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia :  ^  and 
a  Spartan  exile  named  Leandrias,  serving  in  the  Theban 
ranks,  ventured  to  assure  them  that  they  were  now  on  the 
very  spot  foredoomed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Lacedaemonian 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4,  3,  4  ;  Diodor.  xv.  53  ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2. 

^  Kallisthen^,  apud  Cic.  de  Divinatione,  i.  34,  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot. 
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empire.  Here  stood  the  tomb  of  two  females  (daughters  of 
a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasus)  who  had  been  violated  by 
two  Lacedaemonians  and  had  afterwards  slain  themselves. 
Skedasus,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  justice 
from  the  Spartans  for  this  outrage,  came  back,  imprecating 
curses  on  them,  and  slew  himself  also.  The  vengeance  of 
these  departed  sufferers  would  now  be  sure  to  pour  itself  out 
on  Sparta,  when  her  army  was  in  their  own  district  and  near 
their  own  tomb.  And  the  Theban  leaders,  to  whom  the  tale 
was  full  of  opportune  encouragement,  crowned  the  tomb  with 
wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  inmates  against  the  common 
enemy  now  present.^ 

While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of  super- 
human aid,  Gj2amin^4i^>  to  whom  the  order  of  the 
coming  battle  had  been  confided,  took  care  that  no  of  batuc 
human  precautions  should  be  wanting.      His  task  Epammon- 
was  arduous ;  for  not  only  were  his  troops  dispirited, 
while  those  of  the  enemy  were  confident — but  their  numbers 
were  inferior,  and  some  of  the  Boeotians  present  were  hardly 
even  trustworthy.     What  the  exact  numbers  were  on  either 
side  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.     Diodorus  assigns  about 
6000  men  to  the  Thebans ;  Plutarch  states  the  numbers  of 
Kleombrotus  at   11,000.^      Without   placing  faith  in  these 
figures,  we  see  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Theban 
total  was  decidedly  inferior.     For  such  inferiority  Epami- 
nondas  strove  to  make  up  by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  com- 
bination at  that  time  novel   as  well  as  ingenious.     In  all 
former  Grecian  battles,  the  opposite  armies  had  been  drawn 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  7 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
54 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3  ;  Plutarch, 
Felopid.  c  20,  21  ;  Polyaenus,  ii.  3,  8. 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  in  a 
dream  saw  Skedasus,  who  directed 
him  to  offer  on  this  tomb  *'an  auburn 
vir^n''  to  the  deceased  females.  Pe- 
lopidas and  his  friends  were  greatly 
perplexed  about  the  fulfilment  of  this 
command ;  many  urged  that  it  was 
necessary  for  some  maiden  to  devote 
herself  or  to  be  devoted  by  her  parents, 
as  a  victim  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
like  Menoekeus  and  Makaria  in  the 
ancient  legends ;  others  denounced  the 
idea  as  cruel  and  inadmissible.  In 
the  midst  of  the  debate,  a  mare,  with  a 


chestnut  filly,  galloped  up,  and  slopped    c.  20. 


not  far  off;  upon  which  the  prophet 
Theokritus  exclaimed — "Here  comes 
the  victim  required,  sent  by  the  special 
providence  of  the  gods."  The  chestnut 
nlly  was  caught  and  offered  as  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  tomb;  every  one  being  in 
high  spirits  from  a  conviction  that  the 
mandate  of  the  gods  had  been  exe- 
cuted. 

The  prophet  Theokritus  figures  in 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch  De  Genio  So- 
cratis  (c  3,  p.  576  D)  as  one  of  the 
companions  of  Pelopidas  in  the  con- 
spiracy whereby  the  Theban  oligarchy 
was  put  down  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
expelled  from  the  Kadmeia. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  52-56 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
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up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along  the  whole  line  ;  or  at  least 
such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  generals — and  if  it  was 
not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought  in  accidents  of  the 
ground,  or  backwardness  or  disorder  on  the  part  of  some 
division  of  the  soldiers.  Departing  from  this  habit,  Epami- 
nondas  now  arrayed  his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his  own  left 
to  bear  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right,  and  to 
keep  back  the  rest  of  his  army  comparatively  out  of  action. 
Knowing  that  Kleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  all  the 
official  persons,  would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he 
calculated  that,  if  successful  on  this  point  against  the  best 
troops,  he  should  find  little  resistance  from  the  remainder. 
Accordingly  he  placed  on  his  own  left  wing  chosen  Theban 
hoplites,  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  fifty  shields,  with  Pelo- 
pidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  in  front.  His  order  of  advance 
was  disposed  obliquely  or  in  echelon,  so  that  the  deep  column 
on  the  left  should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre  and  right 
kept  comparatively  back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a 
defensive  attitude. 

In  371  B.C.  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new,  and 
betokened  high  military  genius.     It  is  therefore  no 

Confidence         ,.  -r^i  ,  ,  ,  j 

of  the  Spar-  disgracc  to  Kleombrotus  that  he  was  not  prepared 
Kieombro-  for  it,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  ordinary  Grecian 
tactics  of  joining  battle  at  once  along  the  whole 
line.  But  so  unbounded  was  the  confidence  reigning  among 
the  Spartans,  that  there  never  was  any  occasion  on  which 
peculiar  precautions  were  less  thought  of.  When,  from  their 
entrenched  camp  on  the  Leuktrian  eminence,  they  saw  the 
Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite  eminence,  separated  from 
them  by  a  small  breadth  of  low  ground  and  moderate  decli- 
vities— their  only  impatience  was  to  hurry  on  the  decisive 
moment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping.  Both 
the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus  united  in 
provoking  the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  language. 
The  partisans  urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done  any- 
thing against  the  Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and 
clear  himself  from  the  disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour 
instituted  between  him  and  Agesilaus  ;  the  opponents  gave  it 
to  be  understood,  that  if  Kleombrotus  were  now  backward, 
their   suspicions  would  be  confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his 
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heart  towards  the  Thebans.^  Probably  the  king  was  himself 
sufficiently  eager  to  fight,  and  so  would  any  other  Spartan 
general  have  been,  under  the  same  circumstances,  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  But  even  had  he  been  otherwise,  the  im- 
patience, prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonian  portion  of  his 
army,  left  him  no  option.  Accordingly,  the  decided  resolution 
to  fight  was  taken.  The  last  council  was  held,  and  the  final 
orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus  after  his  morning  meal,  where 
copious  libations  of  wine  both  attested  and  increased  the 
confident  temper  of  every  man.  The  army  was  marched  out 
of  the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  declivity ; 
Kleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and  most  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians being  on  the  right,  in  an  order  of  twelve  deep.  Some 
Lacedaemonians  were  also  on  the  left,  but  respecting  the 
order  of  the  other  parts  of  the  line,  we  have  no  information. 
The  cavalry  was  chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epaminondas  also  marched  down  his  declivity, 
in  his  own  chosen  order  of  battle  ;  his  left  wing  B^wie  of 
being  both  forward,  and  strengthened  into  very  deep  ^"^''^• 
order,  for  desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too  were  posted  in 
front  of  his  line.  But  before  he  commenced  his  march,  he 
sent  away  his  baggage  and  attendants  home  to  Thebes ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  made  proclamation  that  any  of 
his  Boeotian  hoplites,  who  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause  might 
also  retire  if  they  chose.  Of  such  permission  the  Thespians 
immediately  availed  themselves  ;  *  so  many  were  there,  in  the 
Theban  camp,  who  estimated  the  chances  to  be  all  in  favour 
of  Lacedaemonian  victory.  But  when  these  men,  a  large 
portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a  considerable 
detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either  with  or 
without  orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  forced 
them  to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The 
most  zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — the  Phokians, 
the  Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries — executed  this  movement ;  which  seems  to  have 
weakened  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  main  battle,  without 
doing  any  mischief  to  the  Thebans. 

The  cavalry  first  engaged  in  front  of  both  lines ;  and  here 
the  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  manifest.     The 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5.  *  Polyien.  ii.  2,  2 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3 ;  ix.  14,  i. 
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Lacedaemonian  cavalry — at  no  time  very  good,  but  at  this 
Defeat  of  the  momcnt  unusually  bad,  composed  of  raw  and  feeble 

Spartans  and  .  -  -  -j    j    i.        a.l«  •    i. 

death  of       novices,  mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the  rich — 
tus.  was  soon  broken  and  driven  back  upon  the  infantry, 

whose  ranks  were  disturbed  by  the  fugitives.     To  re-establish 
the  battle,  Kleombrotus  gave  the  word  for  the  infantry  to 
advance,  himself  personally  leading  the  right.     The  victorious 
cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  of 
the  centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them  from  making  much 
forward  movement ;  while  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  with 
their  left,  advanced  according  to  their  intention  to  bear  down 
Kleombrotus  and  his  right  wing.   The  shock  here  was  terrible, 
on  both  sides  victory  was  resolutely  and  desperately  disputed, 
in  a  close  hand-combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields  and 
opposite  masses.     But  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Theban  charge — with  the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in 
front,  composed  of  men  highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,^  and 
the  deep  column  of  fifty  shields  propelling  behind — that  even 
the  Spartans,  with  all  their  courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline, 
were  unable  to  stand  up  against  it.     Kleombrotus,  himself 
either  in  or  near  the  front,  was  mortally  wounded,  apparently 
early  in  the  battle  ;  and  it  was  only  by  heroic  and  unexampled 
efforts  on  the  part  of  his  comrades  around,  that  he  was  carried 
off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Around  him  also  fell  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  official  staff;    Deinon  the   Polemarch, 
Sphodrias  with  his  son  Kleonymus,  and  several  others.     After 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten,  and  driven  back  to 
their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 

It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  Theban  left 
Faint  ad-  ^^^  irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  of  the  battle 
^"s^LtL  f^ll — 2is  Epaminondas  had  intended  that  it  should, 
aiucs.  jjj  j^Q  other  part  of  the  line  does  there  appear  to 

have  been  any  serious  fighting ;  partly  through  his  deliberate 
scheme  of  not  pushing  forward  either  his  centre  or  his 
right — ^partly  through  the  preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban 
cavalry,  which  probably  checked  in  part  the  forward  march  of 
the  enemy's  line — and  partly  also,  through  the  lukewarm 

*   Plutarch,  Symposiac.  ii.  5,  p.  639  F. 
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adherence,  or  even  suppressed  hostility,  of  the  allies  mar- 
shalled under  the  command  of  Kleombrotus.^  The  Phokians 
and  Herakleots — zealous  in  the  cause  from  hatred  of  Thebes 
— had  quitted  the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  retiring  baggage 
and  attendants  ;  while  the  remaining  allies,  after  mere  nominal 
fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to  the  camp  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated  and  driven  back  to  it. 
Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians  on  the  left  wing,  pro- 
bably astounded  by  the  lukewarmness  of  those  around  them, 
and  by  the  unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  right,  fell  back 
in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force,  with 
the  dying  king,  was  thus  again  assembled  and  formed  behind 
the  entrenchment  on  the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious 
Thebans  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.^ 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now  stood 
arrayed  in  the  camp,  from  that  exulting  boastfulness 
with  which  they  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before ;  camp  after 
and  fearful  was  the  loss  when  it  came  to  be  verified.  conf«^n"^f 
Of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth  wnduigto 
from  the  camp,  only  three  hundred  returned  to  it*  SiiSi- 
One  thousand  Lacedaemonians,   besides,   had  been      "* 
left   on    the  field,    even  by  the    admission    of   Xenophon ; 
probably  the  real  number  was  even  larger.    Apart  from  this, 
the  death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself  an  event  impressive 
to  every  one,  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the 
fatal  day  of  Thermopylae.     But  this  was  not  all.     The  allies 
who  stood  alongside  of  them  in  arms,  were  now  altered  men. 
All  were  sick  of  their  cause,  and  averse  to  farther  exertion  ; 
some  scarcely  concealed  a  positive  satisfaction  at  the  defeat 
And  when  the  surviving  polemarchs,  now  commanders,  took 
counsel  with  the  principal  officers  as  to  the  steps  proper  in 
the  emergency,  there  were  a  few,  but  very  few,  Spartans  who 


'  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4 :  compare  viii. 
6,  i)  lays  great  stress  upon  this  indiffer- 
ence or  even  treachery  of  the  allies. 
Xenophon  says  quite  enough  to  authen- 
ticate the  reality  of  the  fact  (Hellen.  vi. 
4,  15-24) :  see  also  Cicero  de  Offic  ii. 
7,26. 

Polyaenus  has  more  than  one  anecdote 
respecting  the  dexterity  of  Agesilaus  in 
desiling  with  faint-hearted  conduct  or 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta  (Polyaen.  ii.  i,  18-20). 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  13,  14. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c,  Plutarch  (Agesil. 
c.  28)  states  1000  Lacedaemonians  to 
have  been  slain ;  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4) 

g'ves  the  number  as  more  than  1000 ; 
iodorus  mentions  4000  (xv.  56),  which 
b  doubtless  above  the  truth,  though  the 
number  given  by  Xenophon  may  be 
fairly  presumed  as  somewhat  below  it 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (Antiq. 
Roman,  ii.  17)  states  that  1700  Spartans 
perished. 
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pressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force 
their  slain  brethren  in  the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt. 
All  the  rest  felt  like  beaten  men  ;  so  that  the  polemarchs, 
giving  effect  to  the  general  sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to 
solicit  the  regular  truce  for  burial  of  their  dead.  This  the 
Thebans  granted,  after  erecting  their  own  trophy.^  But 
Epaminondas,  aware  that  the  Spartans  would  practise  every 
stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  losses,  coupled 
the  grant  with  a  condition  that  the  allies  should  bury  their 
dead  first.  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarcely  any  dead 
to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  field 
was  a  Lacedaemonian.*  And  thus  the  Theban  general,  while 
he  placed  the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  concealment,  pro- 
claimed at  the  same  time  such  public  evidence  of  Spartan 
courage,  as  to  rescue  the  misfortune  of  Leuktra  from  all 
aggravation  on  the  score  of  dishonour.  What  the  Theban 
loss  was,  Xenophon  does  not  tell  us.  Pausanias  states  it  at 
forty-seven  men,^  Diodorus  at  three  hundred.  The  former 
number  is  preposterously  small,  and  even  the  latter  is  doubt- 
less under  the  truth ;  for  a  victory  in  close  fight,  over  soldiers 
like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been  dearly  purchased.  Though 
the  bodies  of  the  Spartans  were  given  up  to  burial,  their  arms 
were  retained ;  and  the  shields  of  the  principal  officers  were 
seen  by  the  traveller  Pausanias  at  Thebes  500  years  after- 
wards.* 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Epa- 
minondas quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had  been 
Great  sur-  cxcludcd  from  thc  general  peace,  to  the  day  when 
m"n^se^u^-"  he  stood  victorfous  on  the  field  of  Leuktra.^  The 
?ng,"p?o-""  event  came  like  a  thunderclap  upon  every  one  in 
ulr"u'*ghout  Greece,  upon  victors  as  well  as  vanquished — upon 
STrhJiL  allies  and  neutrals,  near  and  distant,  alike.  The 
victory.  general  expectation  had  been  that  Thebes  would  be 
speedily  overthrown  and  dismantled ;  instead  of  which,  not 

»  Xen.  HcUen.  vi.  4,  15.  |  fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Skirro- 

*  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4  ;  Plutarch,  phorion  (June),  the  last  month  of  the 
Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  B ;  Cicero,  de  |  year  of  the  Athenian  archon  Alki- 
Officiis,  ii.  7.  sthenes ;   the  battle  was  fought  on  the 

»  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4;  Diodor.  xv.  55.       fifth  of  the  Attic  month  of  Hekatom- 

*  Pausan.  ix.  16,  3.  |  baeon,  the  first  month  of  the  next  Attic 

*  This  is  an  important  date  preserved  ;  year,  of  the  archon  Phrasikleid^s  ; 
by  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c  28).     The  con-  I  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

gross  was  broken  up  at  Sparta  on  the  ! 
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only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
military  majesty  of  Sparta, 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophon — whose  account  of  the  battle 
is  obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chagjrin  which  the 
event  occasioned  to  him* — ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward 
accidents,*  or  to  the  rashness  and  convivial  carelessness  of 
Kleombrotus  ;  upon  whose  generalship  Agesilaus  and  his 
party  at  Sparta  did  not  scruple  to  cast  ungenerous  reproach,^ 
while  others  faintly  exculpated  him  by  saying  that  he  had 
fought  contrary  to  his  better  judgement,  under  fear  of  un- 
popularity. Such  criticisms,  coming  from  men  wise  after  the 
fact,  and  consoling  themselves  for  the  public  calamity  by 
censuring  the  imfortunate  commander  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion. Kleombrotus  represented  on  this  occasion  the  feeling 
universal  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  ordered  to  march 
against  Thebes  with  the  full  belief,  entertained  by  Agesilaus 
and  all  the  Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force  could 
not  resist  him.  To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was 
exactly  what  he  and  every  other  Spartan  desired.  While  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  Bceotia,  and  his  capture  of 
Kreusis,  was  a  creditable  manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged 
his  order  of  battle  in  the  manner  usual  with  Grecian  generals 
at  the  time.  There  appears  no  reason  to  censure  his  general- 
ship, except  in  so  far  as  he  was  unable  to  divine — ^what  no  one 


■  Diodorns  differs  from  Xenophon  on 
one  important  matter  connected  with 
the  battle ;  aBinning  that  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  was  present  and  fought, 
together  with  various  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  discuss  presently 
in  a  future  note.    I  follow  Xenophon. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  8.  El*  «*  ody 
r^y  /juixfiy  fois  fxhy  AaK§9aifioylois  irdyra 
rityayria  iyiyyero,  roTs  Hh  (to  the  The- 
bans) xdyra  koX  ivh  rrjs  r^XH^  Kcerttp' 
$ovro, 

'  Isokrat^s,  in  the  Oration  vi.  called 
Archidamus  (composed  about  five  years 
after  the  battle,  as  if  to  be  spoken  by 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus),  puts  thb 
statement  distincUy  into  the  mouth  of 
Archidamus — /tt^xf*  M^*'  TowTij<ri  rris 
'^fi4pas  8c8t;(rrvxi}«c^i^ai  9oKovfuy  iy  rn 
fidxj^  Tp  Tpbs  €h!ifialovSt  icaX  rois  fihy  <r»' 
fuurt  KparriBriytu  8<^  rhy  oifK  6p0&s 
iiyjiaifityoyf  &c.  (s.  9). 

I  take  his  statement  as  good  evidence 


of  the  real  opinion  entertained  both 
by  Agesilaus  and  by  Archidamus ;  an 
opinion  the  more  natural,  since  the  two 
contemporary  kings  of  Sparta  were  al- 
most always  at  variance,  and  at  the 
head  of  opposing  parties ;  especially 
true  about  Agesilaus  and  Kleombrotus, 
during  the  life  of  the  latter. 

Cicero  (probably  copying  Kallisthen^s 
orEphorus)  says,  de  Ofhciis,  i.  24,  84 
— **  Ilia  plaf  a  (Liacedsemoniis)  pestifera, 
qul^  quum  Cleombrotus  invidiam  timens 
temere  cum  Epaminondil  conflixisset, 
Lacedxmoniorum  opes  corruerunt" 
Polybius  remarks  (ix.  23,  we  know  not 
from  whom  he  borrowed)  that  all  the 
proceedings  of  Kleombrotus  during  the 
empire  of  Sparta,  were  marked  with  a 
generous  regard  for  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  allies  ;  while  the  proceed- 
ings of  Agesilaus  were  of  the  opposite 
character. 
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else  divined — the  superior  combinations  of  his  adversary,  then 
for  the  first  time  applied  to  practice. 

To  the  discredit  of  Xenophon,  Epaminondas  is  never  named 
in  his  narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognises  in  sub- 
stance that  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible  Theban 
force  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx  ; 
a  fact  which  both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  ^  expressly  refer  to 
the  genius  of  the  general.  All  the  calculations  of  Epaminon- 
das turned  out  successful.  The  bravery  of  the  Thebans, 
cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  seconded  by  the  training  which 
they  had  received  during  the  last  few  years,  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  carry  his  plans  into  full  execution.  To  this  circum- 
stance, principally,  was  owing  the  great  revolution  of  opinion 
throughout  Greece  which  followed  the  battle.  Every  one  felt 
that  a  new  military  power  had  arisen,  and  that  the  Theban 
training,  under  the  generalship  of  Epaminondas,  had  proved 
itself  more  than  a  match  on  a  fair  field,  with  shield  and  spear, 
and  with  numbers  on  the  whole  inferior — for  the  ancient 
Lykurgean  discipline  ;  which  last  had  hitherto  stood  without  a 
parallel  as  turning  out  artists  and  craftsmen  in  war,  against 
mere  citizens  in  the  opposite  ranks,  armed,  yet  without  the 
like  training.*  Essentially  stationary  and  old-fashioned,  the 
Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne  by  the  progressive 
military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled  by  a  pre-emi- 
nent tactician ;  a  misfortune  predicted  by  the  Corinthians  ^ 
at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to  the  con- 
viction of  all  Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  overpassed 

in  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  was  another 

news  at        species  of  teaching  wherein  it  neither  was  nor  could 

heroic  self-     bc  ovcrpasscd — the  hard  lesson  of  enduring  pain  and 

*^°*  suppressing  emotion.      Memorable  indeed  was   the 


'  Diodor.  xv.  55.     Epaminondas, 'I8(f 

T^y  l^ias  ffTpaniylas  ir(pi€wotfi<rctro  riiP 
irfpt$6riror  viiaiv  .  .  .  .  8ib  koX  \o^))v 
iroi'fia'as  r^y  <l>(iXayya,  ry  robs   4in\t' 

KTOVS     Ix®*^*     f^<'W*     ^yy09     KpivUP      T^V 

fidxri^t  ^c*  Compare  Plutxuxh,  Pelop. 
c  23. 

•  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  viii.  3,  3,  5. 

Compare  Xenophon,  De  Repub. 
Laced,  xiii.  5.  rovs  fUv  iKXovs  ahro' 
(TxcStflurr^s    cfrcu     r&r     ffrparutriKStp, 


AoKtiatfioptovs  8i  fx6povs  r^  5m  t^X''^' 
Toj  rwp  iro\€fiucow — and  Xenophon, 
Memorab.  ii.  5,  13,  14. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  71.  hpxonirma  ifiup 
(of  you  Spartans)  ri  ixirfiMftara  wphs 
atnois  itrnp,  'Apdyxri  9*  &<rictp  r4- 
X^ns  i«i  Ti  4iriy ly p6fi€pa  Kpa- 
r€7p'  Kal  ii(rvxaCo6(rp  liXp  ir^Xci  rh 
iMipTira  p6fiitJM  &pi(rra,  wphs  iroXXk  S^ 
iu^ayKa(ofUpois  Upoi,  iroWris  ical  Tijs 
^irircx*'40'c«s  Jfl,  &c. 
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manner  in  which  the   news   of   this  fatal   catastrophe  was 
received  at  Sparta.    To  prepare  the  reader  by  an  appropriate 
contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the  manifestation  at  Athens  twenty- 
seven  years  before,  when  the  trireme  called  Paralus  arrived 
from  iCgospotami  bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  entire 
Athenian  fleet     "  The  moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian  * ) 
reached  all  up  the  Long  Walls  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens,  as  each 
man  communicated  the  news  to  his  neighbour :  on  that  night, 
not  a  man  slept,  from  bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens 
and  for  his  own  impending  ruin."    Not  such  was  the  scene  at 
Sparta,  when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  field  of  Leuktra, 
although  there  was  everything  calculated  to  render  the  shock 
violent     For  not  only  was  the  defeat  calamitous  and  humi- 
liating beyond  all  former  parallel,  but  it  came  at  a  moment 
when  every  man  reckoned  on  victory.    As  soon  as  Kleom- 
brotus,  having  forced  his  way  into  Boeotia,  saw  the  unassisted 
Thebans  on  plain  groimd  before  him,  no  Spartan  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  result     Under  this  state  of  feeling,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  the  astounding  revelation,  that  the  army 
was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  king,  of  400  Spar- 
tans, and  more  than  1000  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  defeat 
stood  confessed  by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of 
the  slain.    At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called 
the  Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last 
day ;   and  the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its 
usual  solemnity  in  the  theatre.     In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy 
of  the  intelligence,  the  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity 
to  be  either  interrupted  or  abridged.     "  Of  necessity  I  suppose 
they  were  grieved^ — but  they  went  through   the  whole  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  only  communicating  the  names  of  the 
slain  to  their  relations,  and  issuing  a  general  order  to  the 
women,  to  make  no  noise  or  wailing,  but  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tune  in  silence."     That  such  an  order  should  be   issued,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable ;  that  it  should  be  issued  and  obeyed, 
is  what  could  not  be  expected :  that  it  should  not  only  be 
issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed,  is  what  no  man  could 
believe  if  it  were  not  expressly  attested  by  the  contemporary 
historian.     "  On  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might  see  those 
whose  relations  had  been  slain,  walking  about  in  public  with 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3. 
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bright  and  cheerful  countenances ;  but  of  those  whose  rela- 
tives survived,  scarce  one  showed  himself;  and  the  few  who 
were  abroad,  looked  mournful  and  humbled."  ^ 

In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  and  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  trying 
Athens  and  circumstances — with  the  sensitive  and  demonstrative 
Athens,  temper,  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  feeling  at 
SSve  Athens,   so  much  more  nearly  approaching  to   the 

energy.  Homcric  type  of  Greeks — ^we  must  at  the  same  time 
remark,  that  in  reference  to  active  and  heroic  efforts  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  past  calamities  and  making  head  against 
preponderant  odds,  the  Athenians  were  decidedly  the  better 
of  the  two.  I  have  already  recounted  the  prodigious  and 
unexpected  energy  displayed  by  Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss 
of  her  two  armaments  before  Syracuse,  when  no  one  expected 
that  she  could  have  held  out  for  six  months  :  I  am  now  about 
to  recount  the  proceedings  of  Sparta,  after  the  calamity  at 
Leuktra — a  calamity  great  and  serious  indeed,  yet  in  positive 
amount  inferior  to  what  had  befallen  the  Athenians  at  Syra- 
cuse. The  reader  will  find  that,  looking  to  the  intensity  of 
active  effort  in  both  cases,  the  comparison  is  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Athens;  excusing  at  least,  if  not  justifying,  the 
boast  of  Perikl^s*  in  his  memorable  funeral  harangue — that 
his  countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of  Spartans,  were 
yet  found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring  exertion,  when 
the  hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia ;  for  which 

Reinforce-  ,  i  1         1  1      1 

ments  sent     purpose  thcy  put  m  march  nearly  the  whole  remam- 
ing  force  of  Sparta.     Of  the  Lacedaemonian  Morae, 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vL  4,   16.     FtvofUywy  \  rts  ^yyfX/ii^voi  ^<rav,  6\iyovs  hy  cTSes, 
Bh   rovrw^    b   u^y  tls  r^v  AoKtBaifioya    rovrovs    84    aKifBpwirohs    ical    raruyobs 


hyyfXmy  rh  waBoi  it^iicytiraiy  rvfiyovcu- 
it&y  re  ohffSty  rris  rcXcvrcUar,  itaX  rod 
hvBpiKov  x^P^^  Moy  6yros,  Ol  9h  1^- 
poif  iirtl  liKOvtray  rh  ircCOof,  4\virovyro 
fihy,  &inr(p  oTfuu,  iu^dyicp'  rhy  fUvroi 
X^poy  offK  i^^yayoyf  &AA^  liMyo»yl<raa0eu 
«l!wy.  Ka2  rk  fi^y  6y6fMra  irphs  rohs 
otK^lovs  iKdoTOv  rS»v  r9$y7iK6Tafy  &irl^- 
cay'  vpotnroy  9^  reus  yvycu^l,  fA^i  iroiciv 
KMvy^r,  &AA.&  ffiyf  rh  irdBos  a^ip^iv,  Tp 
ok  bffrtpaiq  Ijy  tp^y,  iy  fiky  ir^vwray  ol 
wpoiHiicoyT€ff  Xnrapohs  ica)  <l>€ulipohs  iy 
ry  ^oMtp^  iivatrrpt^ofidyous'  &y  9h  (wv- 


iTfpiUyrca — and  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  29. 

See  a  similar  statement  of  Xenophon, 
after  he  has  recounted  the  cutting  in 
pieces  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  near 
Lechseum,  about  the  satisfaction  and 
even 'triumph  of  those  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  had  lost  relations  in  the 
battle  ;  while  every  one  else  was  mourn- 
ful (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  10).  Compare 
also  Justin,  xxviii.  4 — the  behaviour 
after  the  defeat  of  Sellasia. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  39. 
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or  military  divisions  (seemingly  six  in  the  aggregate),  two  or 
three  had  been  sent  with  Kleombrotus;  all  the  remainder 
were  now  despatched,  even  including  elderly  citizens,  up  to 
near  sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
consequence  of  other  public  offices.  Archidamus  took  the 
command  (Agesilaus  still  continuing  to  be  disabled),  and 
employed  himself  in  getting  together  the  aid  promised  from 
Tegea — from  the  villages  representing  the  disintegrated  Man- 
tineia — from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  and  Achaia ;  all  these 
places  being  still  under  the  same  oligarchies  which  had  held 
them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  and  still  adhering  to 
Sparta.  Triremes  were  equipped  at  Corinth,  as  a  means 
of  transporting  the  new  army  across  to  Kreusis,  and  thus 
joining  the  defeated  troops  at  Leuktra ;  the  port  of  Kreusis, 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Kleombrotus,  being  now  found  in- 
estimable, as  the  only  means  of  access  into  Boeotia.^ 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued   in  its  en- 
trenched camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans  were 
at  first  in  no  hurry  to  disturb  it.     Besides  that  this  in  Bceotia 

,  .  ^  ,  after  the 

was  a  very  arduous  enterprise,  even  after  the  recent  battle  of 
victory — ^we  must  recollect  the  actual  feeling  of  the  iiie  xheban 
Thebans  themselves,  upon  whom  their  own  victory  wcu  received 
had  come  by  surprise,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  *"*' 
animated  more  by  despair  than  by  hope.  They  were  doubt- 
less absorbed  in  the  intoxicating  triumph  and  exultation  of 
the  moment,  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations  of  their 
families  in  Thebes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by 
their  valour.  Like  the  Syracusans,  after  their  last  great 
victory  *  over  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they 
probably  required  an  interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings  of 
ecstasy  before  they  would  resume  action.  Epaminondas  and 
the  other  leaders,  aware  how  much  the  value  of  Theban  alli- 
ance was  now  enhanced,  endeavoured  to  obtain  reinforcement 
from  without  before  they  proceeded  to  follow  up  the  blow. 
To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald,  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
triumph,  proclaiming  their  recent  victory.  They  invited  the 
Athenians  to  employ  the  present  opportunity  for  taking  full 
revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their  hands  with  those  of  Thebes. 
But  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians,  were  now  rather  hostile 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  17,  19.  '  See  Thucyd.  vii.  73. 
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than  friendly  to  Thebes,  besides,  that  they  had  sworn  peace  with 
Sparta,  not  a  month  before.  The  Senate,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  acropolis  when  the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with 
evident  chagrin,  and  dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of 
courtesy ;  while  the  unfortunate  Plataeans,  who  were  doubt- 
less waiting  in  the  city  in  expectation  of  the  victory  of 
Kleombrotus,  and  of  their  own  speedy  re-establishment,  found 
themselves  again  struck  down  and  doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 
To  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald  was 

sent  for  the  same  purpose,  and  very  differently  re- 
f^^V  ceived.  That  despot  sent  back  word  that  he  would 
KStta—  come  forthwith  by  sea,  and  ordered  triremes  to  be 
arSiy  retiS^  equipped  for  the  purpose.  But  this  was  a  mere 
wXr  capita-  dcccption ;  for  at  the  same  time,  he  collected  the 

mercenaries  and  cavalry  immediately  near  to  him, 
and  began  his  march  by  land.  So  rapid  were  his  movements, 
that  he  forestalled  all  opposition — ^though  he  had  to  traverse 
the  territory  of  the  Herakleots  and  Phokians,  who  were  his 
bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans  safely  in  Boeotia.^ 
But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he  should  attack 
the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high  ground,  while 
they  would  march  straight  up  the  hill  and  attack  it  in  front — 
Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as  too  perilous ;  re- 
commending that  they  should  permit  the  enemy's  departure 
under  capitulation.  "  Be  content  (said  he)  with  the  great 
victory  which  you  have  already  gained.  Do  not  compromise 
it  by  attempting  something  yet  more  hazardous,  against 
Lacedaemonians  driven  to  despair  in  their  camp.  Recollect 
that  a  few  days  ago,  you  yourselves  were  in  despair,  and  that 
your  recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of  that  very  feeling.  Remember 
that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in  bringing  about  these  sudden 
changes  of  fortune."  *     Having  by  such  representations  con- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  20,  21.  I  This  however  is  inconsistent  with  the 

However,  since  the  Phokians  formed    account  of  Xenophon  (vi.  4,  26),  and  I 
part  of  the  beaten  army  at  Leuktra,  it  '  think  improbable, 
must  be  confessed  that  Jason  had  less  to  I      Sievers  (Geschichte,  &c.  p.  247)  thinks 
fear  from  them  at  this  moment,  than  at    that  Jason  preserved  the   Spartans  by 
any  other.  ,  outwitting  and  deluding  Epaminondas. 

^  Pausanias  states  that  immediately  |  But  it  appears  to  me  that  tne  storming 
after  the  battle,  Epaminondas  gave  per-  !  of  the  Spartan  camp  was  an  arduous 
mission  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  dq>art    enterprise  wherein  more  Thebans  than 


and  go  home,  by  which  permission  they 
profited,  so  that  the  Spartans  now  stood 
alone  in  the  camp  (Paus.  ix.  14,    i). 


Spartans  would  have  been  slain  :  more- 
over, the  Spartans  were  masters  of  the 
port  of  Kreusis,  so  that  there  was  little 
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vinced  the  Thebans,  he  addressed  a  friendly  message  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  reminding  them  of  their  dangerous  position, 
as  well  as  of  the  little  trust  to  be  reposed  in  their  allies — and 
offering  himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  for  their  safe  retreat 
Their  acquiescence  was  readily  given  ;  and  at  his  instance,  a 
truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  assuring  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia.  In  spite  of  the 
agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  placed 
little  faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or  in  Jason,  apprehending 
a  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit  the  camp  and 
of  attacking  him  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  he  issued  public 
orders  in  the  camp  for  every  man  to  be  ready  for  departure 
after  the  evening  meal,  and  to  march  in  the  night  to  Kithaeron, 
with  a  view  of  passing  that  mountain  on  the  next  morning. 
Having  put  the  enemy  on  this  false  scent,  he  directed  his  real 
night  march  by  a  different  and  not  very  easy  way,  first  to 
Kreusis,  next  to  iEgosthena,  in  the  Megarian  territory.^  The 
Thebans  offered  no  opposition  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
they  intended  any  fraud,  considering  that  Jason  was  here 
the  guarantee,  and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive  to  break 
his  word. 

It  was  at  iEgosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedaemonians 
met  Archidamus,  who  had  advanced  to  that  point  with  the 
Laconian  forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction  of  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies.  The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  com- 
pleted, he  advanced  no  farther.  The  armament  was  disbanded, 
and  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  allies  returned  home.' 


chance  of  starving  out  the  camp  before 
reinforcements  arrived.  The  capitula- 
tion granted  by  Epaminondas  seems  to 
have  been  really  the  wisest  proceeding. 

"  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  22-25. 

The  road  from  Kreusis  to  Leuktra, 
however,  must  have  been  that  by  which 
Kleombrotus  arrived. 

'  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticing  the  discrepancy,  as  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  between  Diodorus 
and  Xenophon.  I  have  followed  Xeno- 
phon. 

Diodorus  (xv.  54)  states  both  the 
arrival  of  Jason  in  Boeotia,  and  the  out- 
march of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  to 
have  taken  place,  twt  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  but  before  it.  Jason  (he  says) 
came  with  a  considerable  force  to  the 


aid  of  the  Thebans.  He  prevailed  upon 
Kleombrotus,  who  doubted  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  own  numbers,  to  ame  to 
a  truce  and  to  evacuate  Boeotia.  But  as 
Kleombrotus  was  marching  homeward, 
he  met  Archidamus  with  a  second 
Lacedaemonian  army,  on  his  way  to 
Boeotia,  by  order  of  the  Ephors,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  him.  Accord- 
mgly  Kleombrotus,  finding  himself  thus 
unexpectedly  strengthened,  openly  broke 
the  truce  iust  concluded,  and  marched 
back  with  Archidamus  to  Leuktra. 
Here  they  fought  the  battle,  Kleom- 
brotus commanding  the  right  wing, 
and  Archidamus  the  left.  They  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat,  in  which 
Kleombrotus  was  slain ;  the  result 
being  the  same  on  both  statements. 
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In  all  communities,  the  return  of  so  many  defeated  soldiers, 
liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy,  would 

Treatment  of   ,,  -  •■r^./X 

the  defeated   have  been  a  scene  of  mourning.     But  m  Sparta  it 

citizens  on  .   ,  ,    _ 

reaching  was  pregnant  with  grave  and  dangerous  consequences. 
susl!ensionof  So  terrible  was  the  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon 
the  Spartan  citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life 
became  utterly  intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  fact  sufficed  for 
his  condemnation,  without  any  inquiry  into  justifying  or  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  No  citizen  at  home  would  speak  to 
him  or  be  seen  consorting  with  him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus  ; 
no  other  family  would  intermarry  with  his;  if  he  was  seen, 
walking  about  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  was  struck  and 
ill-used  by  the  passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that  visible 
humility  which  was  supposed  to  become  his  degraded  posi- 
tion. Such  rigorous  treatment  (which  we  learn  from  the 
panegyrist  Xenophon  ^)  helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Spartan  father  and  mother,  when  they  learnt  that  their 


We  must  here  make  our  election  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  Xenophon  and 
that  of  Diodorus.  Tliat  the  authority 
of  the  fonner  is  greater  speaking  gener- 
ally, I  need  hardly  remark  ;  neverthe- 
less his  philo-Laconian  partialities  be- 
come so  glaring  and  preponderant, 
during  these  latter  books  of  the  Hellenica 
(where  he  is  discharging  the  mournful 
iluty  of  recounting  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta),  as  to  afford  some  colour  for  the 
suspicions  of  Palmerius,  Moms,  and 
Schneider,  who  think  that  Xenophon 
has  concealed  the  direct  violation  of 
truce  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  and 
that  the  facts  really  occured  as  Diodorus 
has  described  them.  See  Schneider  atl 
Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5,  6. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on  ex- 
amining the  facts,  that  such  suspicion 
ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  that 
there  are  grounds  for  preferring  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon. 

I.  He  explains  to  us  how  it  happened 
that  the  remains  of  the  Spartan  army, 
after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra,  escaped  out 
of  Boeotia.  Jason  arrives  after  the 
battle,  and  prevails  upon  the  Thebans 
to  allow  them  to  retreat  under  a  truce  ; 
Archidamus  also  arrives  after  the  battle 
to  take  them  up.  If  the  defeat  had 
taken  place  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Diodorus — Archidamus 
and  the  survivors  would  have  found  it 
scarcely    possible    to     escape     out    of 


Boeotia. 

2.  If  Diodorus  relates  correctly,  there 
must  have  been  a  violation  of  truce  on 
the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  glaring  as  any  that  occurs 
in  Grecian  history.  But  such  violation 
is  never  afterwards  alluded  to  by  any 
one,  among  the  misdeeds  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

3.  A  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of 
the  story  of  Diodorus,  is,  that  Archida- 
mus was  present  and  fought  at  Leuktra. 
But  we  have  independent  evidence 
rendering  it  almost  certain  that  he  was 
not  there.  Whoever  reads  the  Dis- 
course of  Isokrates  called  Archidamus 
(Or.  vi.  sect.  9,  10,  129),  will  see  that 
such  observations  could  not  have  been 

ut  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus,  if  he 
ad  been  present  there,  and  (of  course) 
in  joint  command  with  Kleombrotus. 

4.  If  Diodorus  be  correct,  Sparta 
must  have  levied  a  new  army  from  her 
allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the  peace, 
which  peace  exonerated  her  allies  from 
everything  like  obligation  to  follow  her 
headship  ;  and  a  new  army,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  defeated  com- 
rades in  Boeotia,  but  for  pure  aggression 
against  Thebes.  This,  to  say  the  least, 
is  eminently  improbable. 

On  these  grounds,  I  adhere  to  Xeno- 
phon and  depart  from  Diodorus. 

*  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c.  ix. ;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  30. 
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son  was  among  the  slain  and  not  among  the  survivors.  De- 
feat of  Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released  from  cap- 
tivity and  brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta, 
some  uneasiness  had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous  mal- 
contents.* Here  was  another  case  yet  more  formidable.  The 
vanquished  returning  from  Leuktra  were  numerous,  while  the 
severe  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  amply  attested  their  bravery. 
Aware  of  the  danger  of  enforcing  against  them  the  established 
custom,  the  Ephors  referred  the  case  to  Agesilaus  ;  who  pro- 
posed that  for  that  time  and  case  the  customary  penalties 
should  be  allowed  to  sleep  ;  but  should  be  revived  afterwards 
and  come  into  force  as  before.  Such  was  the  step  accordingly 
taken  ;  *  so  that  the  survivors  from  this  fatal  battle-field  were 
enabled  to  mingle  with  the  remaining  citizens  without  dis- 
honour or  degradation.  The  step  was  indeed  doubly  neces- 
sary, considering  the  small  aggregate  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  ;  which  number  always  tended  to  decline — from  the 
nature  of  the  Spartan  political  franchise  combined  with  the 
exigencies  of  Spartan  training' — and  could  not  bear  even 
so  great  a  diminution  as  that  of  the  four  hundred  slain  at 
Leuktra.  "  Sparta  (says  Aristotle)  could  not  stand  up  against 
a  single  defeat,  but  was  ruined  through  the  small  number  of 
her  citizens."  * 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  explaining  the 
utter  loss  of  ascendency  abroad,   and  the  capital  Lowered  es- 
diminution  both   of  power  and  of  inviolability  at  5^^^**^ 
home,  which  will  now  be  found  to  come  thick  upon  ^^^^J^ 
Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  real  and  important     But  JJf|^2^ty 
a  fact  still  more  important  was,  the  alteration  of  ***^ 
opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Greece  with  r^ard  to  Sparta, 


*  Thucyd.  v.  34. 

•  Plutarch,  AgesU.  c.  30;  Plutarch, 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  214  B.  ;  Apo- 
hptheg.  Reg.  p.  191  C. ;  Polysenus,  ii. 

I,  13. 

A  similar  suspension  of  penalties,  for 

the  special  occasion,  was  enacted  after 
the  great  defeat  of  Agis  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians by  Antipater,  B.C.  330. 
Akrotatus,  son  of  King  Kleomenes,was 
the  only  person  at  Sparta  who  opposed  | 


the  suspension  (Diodor.  xix.  70).  He 
incurrea  the  strongest  unpopularity  for 
such  opposition.  Compare  also  Justin, 
xxviii.  4 — describing  the  public  feeling 
at  Sparta  after  the  defeat  at  Sellasia. 

'  The  explanation  of  Spartan  citizen- 
ship will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  History,  Ch.  vi. 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  12.  Mtw 
yhp  xXriyiiv  ohx  (nrfiv^yKtv  ii  ir^Xu, 
AAA*   kirdtX^ro    Zik    tV   h\iyaM9pwwiaif. 
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by  the  sudden  shock  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  All  the  prestige 
and  old  associations  connected  with  her  long-established  power 
vanished  ;  while  the  hostility  and  fears,  inspired  both  by  her- 
self and  by  her  partisans,  but  hitherto  reluctantly  held  back 
in  silence — now  burst  forth  into  open  manifestation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta 

north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  else- 

Extcnsonof  ^^^^^»  passcd  away  from  her,  and  became  divided 

TheKr**^  of  between  the  victorious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pherae. 

Treatment  of  Thc  Thcbans,  and   the  Boeotian  confederates  who 

Orchomenus  •  i      i 

andThes-  wcrc  now  m  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  excited 
to  enthusiasm  by  their  recent  success,  were  eager 
for  fresh  glories,  and  readily  submitted  to  the  full  exigencies 
of  military  training :  while  under  a  leader  like  Epaminondas, 
their  ardour  was  turned  to  such  good  account,  that  they  be- 
came better  soldiers  every  month.^  The  Phokians,  unable  to 
defend  themselves  single-handed,  were  glad  to  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Thebans — as  less  bitterly  hostile  to 
them  than  the  Thessalian  Jason — and  concluded  with  them 
obligations  of  mutual  defence  and  alliance.*  The  cities  of 
Euboea,  together  with  the  Lokrians  (both  Epiknemidian  and 
Opuntian),  the  Malians,  and  the  town  of  Heraklea,  followed 
the  example.  The  latter  town  was  now  defenceless  ;  for 
Jason,  in  returning  from  Boeotia  to  Thessaly,  had  assaulted 
it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications ;  since  by  its  important  site 
near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might  easily  be  held  as  a 
position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern  Greece.^  The 
Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle,  was  now  quite 
defenceless  ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  exasperated  against 
its  inhabitants,  were  disposed  to  destroy  the  city,  reducing 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was, 
it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war: 
nor  even  what  might  have  befallen  Thebes  herself,  had 
Kleombrotus  been  victorious  at  Leuktra.  But  the  strenuous 
remonstrance  of  Epaminondas  prevented  it  from  being  car- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24.  Kal  7^ 
ol  fjL^y  Boiotrol  wdyrts  iyvfjiydioyro  wtpl 
rk  iwKa,   iyaWSfittfoi  rf   4v  At^ncrpois 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  thc 


unwilling  pen  of  Xenophon  :  compare 
vii.  5,  k2. 

•  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  5,  23 ;  vii.  5,  4 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  57. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27  ;  vi.  5,  23. 
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ried  into  execution.  Alike  distinguished  for  mild  temper  and 
for  long-sighted  views,  he  reminded  his  countrymen  that  in 
their  present  aspiring  hopes  towards  ascendency  in  Greece, 
it  was  essential  to  establish  a  character  for  moderation  of 
dealing*  not  inferior  to  their  military  courage,  as  attested 
by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the  Orchomenians  were 
pardoned  upon  submission,  and  re-admitted  as  members  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  To  the  Thespians,  however,  the 
same  lenity  was  not  extended  They  were  expelled  from 
Boeotia,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
when  Epaminondas  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that 
such  of  the  Boeotians  as  were  disaffected  to  the  Theban 
cause  might  march  away,  the  Thespians  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  permission  and  departed.*  The  fugitive  Thespians 
found  shelter,  like  the  Plataeans,  at  Athens.' 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory  by 
the  erection  of  a  treasury-chamber,*  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  pious  offerings  at  Delphi — while  the  military  ambition  of 
organization  of  Boeotia  was  receiving  such  marked  *^"' 
improvement,  and  the  cluster  of  dependent  states  attached 
to  Thebes  was  thus  becoming  larger,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Epaminondas — Jason  in  Thessaly  was  also  growing 
more  powerful  every  day.  He  was  tagus  of  all  Thessaly; 
with  its  tributary  neighbours  under  complete  obedience — with 
Macedonia  partially  dependent  on  him — and  with  a  mercenary 
force,  well-paid  and  trained,  greater  than  had  ever  been  as- 
sembled in  Greece.  By  dismantling  Heraklea,  in  his  return 
home  from  Boeotia,  he  had  laid  open  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  access  into  southern  Greece  whenever  he 
chose.  His  personal  ability  and  ambition,  combined  with  his 
great  power,  inspired  universal  alarm  ;  for  no  man  knew 
whither  he  would  direct  his  arms ;  whether  to  Asia,  against 
the  Persian  king,  as  he  was  fond  of  boasting*— or  northward 
against  the  cities  in  Chalkidikfi— HJr  southward  against  Greece. 

The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at  the 


'  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

•  Paasan.  ix.  13,  3  ;  ix.  14,  i. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  i. 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  (in  a 
note  on  the  prec^ng  chapter)  for  be- 


lieving that  the  Thespians  were  not  iLit6- 
\iZ€si(/brg  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

*  Pausanias,  x.  ii,  4. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  141. 
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beginning  of  370  B.C.,  half  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  : 
pimsof  ^^^  Jason  proclaimed  distinctlyj*  his  intention  of 
^^huiifes-  ^^'^^g  present  at  the  Pythian  festival  (the  season 
tivai.  fQj.  ^hich  was  about  August  i,  370  B.C.,  near  Delphi), 

not  only  with  splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but 
also  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Orders  had  been 
given  that  his  troops  should  hold  themselves  ready  for  mili- 
tary service^ — about  the  time  when  the  festival  was  to  be 
celebrated ;  and  requisitions  had  been  sent  round,  demand- 
ing from  all  his  tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian  sacrifice, 
to  a  total  of  not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
cession, for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  given.  Never 
before  had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god  ;  for  those  who 
came  to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more 
beasts  bred  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha.*  We  must 
recollect,  however,  that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370  B.C.  oc- 
curred under  peculiar  circumstances;  for  the  two  previous 
festivals  in  374  B.C.  and  378  B.C.  must  have  been  compara- 
tively unfrequented  ;  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
Sparta  and  her  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens  and  Thebes 
on  the  other — and  also  of  the  occupation  of  Phokis  by 
Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  B.C.,  following  im- 
mediately after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an  extraordi- 
nary burst  of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the  niggardly 
tributes  to  the  god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the  Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  military  force  intended  to  accompany  Jason, 

But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed  though 
not    formally   announced,    which    no    Greek    could   imagine 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.  wap-fiyyu\(  incline  to  conceive  as  celebrated  about 
8i  «ro2  &s  <rroaT(V(rofi4yots  tls  rhp  irtpl  '  August  I  ;  a  little  later  than^Dr.  Arnold, 
tA   niJ^io  xp»^ov  ecTToXorf  irapcurKtvd'     a  little  earlier  than  Mr.  Clinton,  supposes. 


(tardcu. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  construe 


Ix>oking   to  the  lunar  months  of  the 
Greeks,  we  must  recoUect^that  the  fes- 


tion  of  this  passage  (see  his  Appendix  tival  would  not  always  coincide  with 
ad  Thucyd.  v.  i,  at  the  end  of  the  the  same  month  or  week  of  our  year, 
second  volume  of  his  edition  of  Thucy-  I  I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 
dides)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Fynes  '  setting  aside  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
Clinton.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  ;  respecting  the  coincidence  of  the  Py- 
think  that  the  passage  proves  much  thian  festival  with  the  battle  of  Koro- 
either  in  favour  of  his  view,  or  against     neia. 

the   view  of  Mr.   Clinton,   about    the  !      *  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.  4,  29,  30.    fiovy 
month  of  the  Pythian  festival  ;  which  I     ^e/n^va,  &c. 
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without  uneasiness.  It  was  affirmed  that  Jason  was  about 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  presidency  and  celebra- 
tion  of  the  festival,  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  donof  jason 
Amphiktyonic  assembly.  It  was  feared,  moreover,  *™' 
that  he  would  lay  hands  on  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Delphian 
temple ;  a  scheme  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  despot  Dionysius  fifteen  years  before,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Epirot  Alketas,  who  was  now  dependent  upon 
Jason.^  As  there  were  no  visible  means  of  warding  off  this 
blow,  the  Delphians  consulted  the  god  to  know  what  they 
were  to  do  if  Jason  approached  the  tlreasury ;  upon  which 
the  god  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it — and 
he  kept  his  word.  This  enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  and  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  perished  most  un- 
expectedly before  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.*  He  had 
been  reviewing  his  cavalry  near  Pherae,  and  was  sitting  to 
receive  and  answer  petitioners,  when  seven  young  men  ap- 
proached, apparently  in  hot  dispute  with  each  other,  and 
appealing  to  him  for  a  settlement  As  soon  as  they  got 
near,  they  set  upon  him  and  slew  him.*  One  was  killed  on 
the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  another  also  as  he  was  mounting 
on  horseback ;  but  the  remaining  five  contrived  to  reach  horses 
ready  prepared  for  them  and  to  gallop  away  out  of  the  reach 
of  pursuit  In  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  which  these  fugitives 
visited,  they  were  received  with  distinguished  honour,  as 
having  relieved  the  Grecian  world  from  one  who  inspired 
universal  alarm,*  now  that  Sparta  was  unable  to  resist  him, 
while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his  power, 
nor  ability,  by  two  brothers — Polyphron  and  Polydorus. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  influenced  most  seri- 
ously the  subsequent    destinies  of  Greece.     What  else  he 


*  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.  iaroKplra- 
oBou  rhy  dthy,  trt  abr^  fteX^(rci.  *0  8* 
odp  itp^py  ri}X,ifcovrot  ^y,  Ka\  ro- 
cavra  Ka,\  roiavrn  9iayoo^fJt9yos, 
&C. 

Xenophon  evidently  considers  the 
sudden  removal  of  Jason  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  god  to  take  care  of  his 
own  treasure. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  31,  32. 


The  cause  which  provoked  these 
young  men  is  differently  stated :  com- 
pare Diodor.  xv.  60  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  ix. 
10,  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 

The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  renites  the 
compliment  whiph  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Timoth.  c.  4)  pays  to  Timotheus ;  who 
can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason 
after  373  B.C.,  when  he  received  the 
latter  at  Athens  in  his  house. 
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would  have  done,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  would  have  inter- 
Reiiefto  fered  materially  with  the  development  of  Theban 
the^d^athV  power.  Thebes  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  death, 
nTcSoiri?''*'  though  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  and  though  in  alliance 
Greece.        ^j^j^  j^jjj^  ^q  ^j^^  j^^g^  .  jnsomuch  that  his  widow  went 

to  reside  there  for  security.^  Epaminondas  was  relieved  from  a 
most  formidable  rival,  while  the  body  of  Theban  allies  north  of 
Bceotia  became  much  more  dependent  than  they  would  have 
remained,  if  there  had  been  a  competing  power  like  that  of 
Jason  in  Thessaly.  The  treasures  of  the  god  were  preserved 
a  few  years  longer,  to  be  rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern  Greece, 
Proceedings  durfng  thc  months  immediately  succeeding  the  battle 
n"s^t'Xe"  of  Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  and  stirring  had 
L^ukt^r^"*^  occurred  in  Peloponnesus.  The  treaty  sworn  at 
t^e^s^rta.f  Sparta  twenty  days  before  that  battle,  bound  the 
andTekar-  Laccdacmonians  to  disband  their  forces,  remove  all 
chies.  their  harmosts  and  garrisons,  and  leave  every  sub- 

ordinate city  to  its  own  liberty  of  action.  As  they  did  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  treaty  by  the  orders  sent  to  Kleom- 
brotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous  in  executing  the 
remaining  conditions  ;  though  officers  were  named,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  cities  was  really  carried  into  effect.^  But  it  probably  was 
not  accomplished  in  twenty  days  ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  have 
been  ever  more  than  nominally  accomplished,  if  Kleombrotus 
had  been  successful  in  BcEotia.  But  after  these  twenty  days 
came  the  portentous  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  that  prince  and 
his  army.  The  invincible  arm  of  Sparta  was  broken  ;  she  had 
not  a  man  to  spare  for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  ascendency. 
Her  harmosts  disappeared  at  once  (as  they  had  disappeared 
from  the  Asiatic  and  insular  cities  twenty-three  years  before, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Knidus^)  and  returned  home. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  had  been 
maintained  everywhere  by  local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies, 
which  had  been  for  the  most  part  violent  and  oppressive. 
Against  these  governments,  now  deprived  of  their  foreign 
support,  the  long-accumulated   flood  of  internal  discontent 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  37.  *  Diodor.  xv.  38,  iiaytay€7s* 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-5. 
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burst  with  irresistible  force,  stimulated  probably  by  returning 
exiles.  Their  past  misgovernment  was  avenged  by  severe 
sentences  and  proscription,  to  the  lengfth  of  great  reactionary 
injustice ;  and  the  parties  banished  by  this  anti-Spartan  re- 
volution became  so  numerous,  as  to  harass  and  alarm  seriously 
the  newly-established  governments.  Such  were  the  commo- 
tions which,  during  the  latter  half  of  371  B.C.,  disturbed  many 
of  the  Peloponnesian  towns — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
Megara,  &a,  though  with  great  local  difference  both  of  detail 
and  of  result^ 

But  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in  its 
most  violent  form  was  Argos.  We  do  not  know  how  skytaiism  at 
this  fact  was  connected  with  the  general  state  of  ^ci^Tintes- 
Grecian  politics  at  the  time;  for  Argos  had  not  ^"«f«»«*- 
been  in  any  way  subject  to  Sparta,  nor  a  member  of  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  concerned  in 
the  recent  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  The 
Argeian  government  was  a  democracy,  and  the  popular  leaders 
were  vehement  in  their  denunciations  against  the  oligarchical 
opposition  party — who  were  men  of  wealth  and  great  family 
position.  These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government    But  the  conspiracy 


*  Diodor.  xv.  39,  4a 

Diodorus  mentions  these  commotions 
as  if  thej  had  taken  place  after  the  peace 
concluded  in  374  B.C.,  and  not  after  the 
peace  of  371  B.C.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  thej  can  have  taken  place  after  the 
former,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
broken  off  almost  as  soon  as  sworn — 
was  never  carried  into  effect — and  com- 
prised no  one  but  Athens  and  Sparta. 
I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodorus 
seems  to  have  confounded,  both  in  his 
mind  and  his  history,  these  two  treaties  of 
peace  together,  and  has  predicated  of  the 
former  what  really  belongs  to  the  latter. 
The  commotions  which  he  mentions 
come  in  most  naturally  and  properly, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy  and  its  local 
representatives  in  the  various  cities,  to 
have  taken  place  even  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  (xv.  5).  But  if 
such  reaction  began  at  that  time,  it  must 
have  been  promptly  repressed  by  Sparta, 
then  in  undiminished  and  even  advanc- 
ing power. 


Another  occurrence,  alleged  to  have 
happened  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
may  be  properly  noticed  here.  Poly- 
bius  (ii.  39),  and  Strabo  seemingly  copy- 
ing him  (viii.  p.  3S4),  assert  that  both 
Sparta  and  Thebes  agreed  to  leave  their 
disputed  questions  ofpower  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  abide  by 
their  decision.  Though  I  greatly  re- 
spect the  authority  of  Polybius,  I  am 
unable  here  to  reconcile  his  assertion 
either  with  the  facts  which  unauestion- 
ably  occurred,  or  with  general  proba- 
bility. If  any  such  arbitration  was  ever 
consented  to,  it  must  have  come  to 
nothing ;  for  the  war  went  on  without 
interruption.  But  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  it  was  even  consented 
to,  either  by  Thebes  or  by  Sparta.  The 
exuberant  confidence  of  the  former,  the 
sense  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  latter^ 
must  have  indisposed  both  to  such  a 
proceeding;  especially  to  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  umpires  like  the  Achaean 
cities,  who  enjoyed  little  estimation  in 
370  B.C.,  though  they  acquired  a  good 
deal  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards. 
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was  discovered  prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the  suspected 
conspirators  were  interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make  them 
reveal  their  accomplices ;  under  which  interrogation,  one  of 
them  deposed  against  thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The  people, 
after  a  hasty  trial,  put  these  thirty  men  to  death,  and  confis- 
cated their  property,  while  others  slew  themselves  to  escape 
the  same  fate.  So  furious  did  the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people 
become,  exasperated  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  con- 
tinued their  executions  until  they  had  put  to  death  1200  (or 
as  some  say,  1 500)  of  the  principal  citizens.  At  length  the 
popular  leaders  became  themselves  tired  and  afraid  of  what 
they  had  done  ;  upon  which  the  people  were  animated  to  fury 
against  them,  and  put  them  to  death  also.* 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Skytalism, 
or  Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by  which 
these  multiplied  executions  were  consummated ;  though  the 
name  seems  more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  popular  insurrec- 
tion than  deliberate  executions.  We  know  the  facts  too 
imperfectly  to  be  able  to  infer  anything  more  than  the  brutal 
working  of  angry  political  passion  amidst  a  population  like 
that  of  Argos  or  Korkyra,  where  there  was  not  (as  at  Athens) 
either  a  taste  for  speech,  or  the  habit  of  being  guided  by 
speech,  and  of  hearing  both  sides  of  every  question  fully  dis- 
cussed. Cicero  remarks  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschin^s 
was  discharged  by  mutual  eloquence  of  vituperation,  while 
the  assembly  or  the  dikastery  afterwards  decided  between 
them.  We  are  told  that  the  assembled  Athenian  people, 
when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at  Argos,  were 
so  shocked  at  it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of  purification 
to  be  performed  round  the  assembly.^ 

Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans  deposed. 
Discourage-  expcUcd,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so  many  of  the 
ScSncss  Peloponnesian  cities — and  though  as  yet  there  was 
of  Sparta.  no  Thcban  interference  within  the  isthmus,  either 
actual  or  prospective — yet  she  was  profoundly  discouraged, 
and  incapable  of  any  effort  either  to  afford  protection  or  to 
uphold  ascendency.     One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the 

»  Diodor.  xv.  57,  58. 

'  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p.  814  B. ;  Isokrat6s,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s. 
58  :  compare  Dionys.  Halic  Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  66. 
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necessity  of  contending  for  home  and  family ;  ^  probably  too 
the  dispositions  of  her  own  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia, 
were  such  as  to  require  all  her  force  as  well  as  all  her  watch- 
fulness. At  any  rate,  her  empire  and  her  influence  over  the 
sentiments  of  Greeks  out  of  Laconia,  became  suddenly  extinct, 
to  a  degree  which  astonishes  us,  when  we  recollect  that  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  that,  only 
nine  years  before,  it  had  reached  as  far  as  Olynthus.  How 
completely  her  ascendency  had  passed  away,  is  shown  in  a 
remarkable  step  taken  by  Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  close 
of  371  B.C.,  about  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
Many  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  though  they  had  lost  both 
their  fear  and  their  reverence  for  Sparta,  were  still 
anxious  to  continue  members  of  a  voluntary  alliance  places  hcr- 
under  the  presidency  of  some  considerable  city.  Of  head  of  a*' 
this  feeling  the  Athenians  took  advantage,  to  send  S^aif  uSS" 
envoys  and  invite  them  to  enter  into  a  common  ~"  ^^^' 
league  at  Athens,  on  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and 
of  the  peace  recently  sworn  at  Sparta.*  Many  of  them,  obey- 
ing the  summons,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  the  following 
effect :  **  I  will  adhere  to  the  peace  sent  down  by  the  Persian 
king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Athenians  and  the  allies 
generally.  If  any  of  the  cities  who  have  sworn  this  oath  shall 
be  attacked,  I  will  assist  her  with  all  my  might"  What  cities, 
or  how  many,  swore  to  this  engagement,  we  are  not  told ;  we 
make  out  indirectly  that  Corinth  was  one ;  ^  but  the  Eleians 
refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Marganeis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Skilluntians,  was  not 
recc^^ised.  The  formation  of  the  league  itself,  however,  with 
Athens  as  president,  is  a  striking  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  sud- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10. 

The  discouragement  of  the  S]>artans 
is  revealed  by  the  unwilling,  though  in- 
direct, intimations  of  Xenophon — not 
less  than  by  their  actual  conduct — 
Hellen.  vL  5,  21  ;  vii.  I,  30-32 :  com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  30. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  1-3. 
'ErBvfitiddfrrtt  ol  *KBr\9iuoi  tri  ol  OcXo- 

iroKH|<r(oi  tri  ototncu,  XP^^^*"^  iKoXovBtiy, 
ical  odrtt  9uue4oiyro  ol  AtuctiaifUviotf 
Acnrtp  robs  *Mr\v(dovs  9U$t(ray — ftcra- 
•wifiiroyreu  rks  iriXms^  teoi  fioikotnai  rijs 


In  this  passage,  Moms  and  some 
other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought  to 
read  oihr»  (which  seems  not  to  be  sup- 
ported by  any  MSS.),  in  place  of  o0t». 
Zeune  and  Schneider  have  admitted  the 
new  reading  into  the  text ;  yet  they 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  change,  and 
I  confess  that  I  share  their  doubts.  The 
word  ofhu  will  construe,  and  gives  a 
clear  sense  ;  a  very  different  sense  from 
oihrotf  indeed — yet  one  more  likely  to 
have  been  intended  by  Xenophon. 


tlff^vris  fAtr4xu¥,  V  /Bo<riX«vf  Karin^ii-        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  37. 
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den  dethronement  of  Sparta,  and  as  a  warning  that  she  would 
henceforward  have  to  move  in  her  own  separate  orbit,  like 
Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Athens  stepped  into 
the  place  of  Sparta  as  president  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, and  guarantee  of  the  sworn  peace  ;  though  the  cities 
which  entered  into  this  new  compact  were  not  for  that  reason 
understood  to  break  with  their  ancient  president.^ 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the  pre- 
Accusation  scut  time,  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact  date — 
{Jc^5C^3c-  serves  to  mark  the  altered  position  of  Sparta.  The 
^mbiyrby  Thcbans  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyons 
arai^  an  accusation  against  her,  for  the  unlawful  capture  of 
Sparta.  their  citadel  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas,  while  under 
a  sworn  peace';  and  for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the  Spartan 
authorities  on  this  act,  in  detaining  and  occupying  the  place. 
The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  found  the  Spartans  guilty,  and 
condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500  talents.  As  the  fine  was  not 
paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain  interval,  doubled  it ;  but  the 
second  sentence  remained  unexecuted  as  well  as  the  first, 
since  there  were  no  means  of  enforcement*  Probably  neither 
those  who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who  passed  the  vote, 
expected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  really  submit  to  pay 
the  fine.  The  utmost  which  could  be  done,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Amphiktyons ;  and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  they 
really  were  thus  excluded. 

The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more  than 

one  point  of  view.     First,  as  indicating  the  lessened 

tans  arc  con-  dignity  of  Sparta.     Since  the  victory  of  Leuktra  and 

fine— imnort-  thc  death  of  Jason,  Thebes  had   become   prepon- 

frcTasan"    dcraut,   especially  in   Northern   Greece,  where  the 

indication.  •*.  r.i  ^  •  <•  '^i 

majority  of  the  nations  or  races  votmg  m  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  were  situated.  It  is  plainly  through 
the  ascendency  of  Thebes,  that  this  condemnatory  vote  was 
passed.     Next,  as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency,  which  we 


•  Thus  the  Corinthians  still  continued 
allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8). 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29 ;  Justin,  viii.  I. 
We  may  fairly  suppose  that  both  of 

them  boiTOW  from  Theopompus,   who 


treated  at  large  of  the  memorable  Sacred  '  Didot. 


War  against  the  Phokians,  which  began 
in  355  B.C,  and  in  which  the  conduct 
of  Sparta  was  partly  determined  by  this 
previous  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyons. 
>ee  Theopompi   Fragm.   182-184,    ed. 
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shall  hereafter  observe  still  farther  developed,  to  extend  the 
functions  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special 
sphere  of  religious  solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument 
of  political  coercion  or  revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predomi- 
nant state.  In  the  previous  course  of  this  history,  an  entire 
century  has  passed  without  giving  occasion  to  mention  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking  part  in  political  affairs. 
Neither  Thucydidfis  nor  Xenophon,  though  their  united  his- 
tories cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic  conflict,  ever 
speak  of  that  assembly.  The  latter,  indeed,  does  not  even 
notice  this  flne  imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  although  it 
falls  within  the  period  of  his  history.  We  know  the  fact  only 
from  Diodorus  and  Justin :  and  unfortimately,  merely  as  a 
naked  fact,  without  any  collateral  or  preliminary  details.  During 
the  sixty  or  seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
Sparta  had  always  had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and 
synod  of  allies  convened  by  herself;  her  political  ascendency 
was  exercised  over  them  eo  nomine^  by  a  method  more  direct 
and  easy  than  that  of  perverting  the  religious  authority  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  open 
to  her.^  But  when  Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
became  the  more  powerful  state  individually,  she  had  no  such 
established  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  to  sanction  her 
propositions  and  to  share  or  abet  her  antipathies.  The 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at 
Thermopylae,  and  composed  of  twelve  ancient  races,  princi- 
pally belonging  to  Northern  Greece,  as  well  as  most  of  them 
inconsiderable  in  power — presented  itself  as  a  convenient 
instrument  for  her  purposes.  There  was  a  certain  show  of 
reason  for  considering  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoe- 
bidas  as  a  religious  offence ;  since  it  was  not  only  executed 
during  the  Pythian  festival,  but  was  in  itself  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical  obligations  recognised 
between  Grecian  cities;  which,  like  other  obligations,  were 
believed  to  be  under  the  sanction  of  the  gods  ;  though  proba- 
bly, if  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans  had  preferred  a  similar 
complaint  to  the  Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her  equally 
unjust  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea  under  full  peace  in  the 
spring  of  431  B.C. — both  Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have 

>  See  Tittmann,  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen,  pp.  192-197  (Berlin,  1812). 
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resisted  it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a 
case  against  Sparta  sufficiently  plausible,  when  combined 
with  their  overruling  ascendency,  to  carry  a  majority  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  to  procure  the  imposition  of  this 
enormous  fine.  In  itself  the  sentence  produced  no  direct 
effect — which  will  explain  the  silence  of  Xenophon.  But  it  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings,  connected  with  the 
Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found  hereafter  pregnant  with 
serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  independence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none  were 
Proceedings  "^orc  powcrfully  affcctcd,  by  the  recent  Spartan  over- 
in  Arcadia,  ^hrow  at  Lcuktra,  than  the  Arcadians.  Tegea,  their 
most  important  city,  situated  on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was 
governed  by  an  oligarchy  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta : 
Orchomenus  was  of  like  sentiment ;  and  Mantineia  had  been 
broken  up  into  separate  villages  (about  fifteen  years  before) 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves — an  act  of  high-handed 
injustice  committed  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  remaining  Arcadian  population 
were  in  great  proportion  villagers  ;  rude  men,  but  excellent 
soldiers,  and  always  ready  to  follow  the  Lacedaemonian 
banners,  as  well  from  old  habit  and  military  deference,  as 
from  the  love  of  plunder.^ 

The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment  The 
Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and 

rI  establish-  pl"^^^^  ^^  ^he  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy 
ment  of  the    that  thcir  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  to 

city  of  Man-  r  c^  ^     x  ■ 

tineia  b;r  its    that  of  the  Spartans  :  while  the  disappearance  of  the 

own  citizens.  ,     r        ,  r  r   %%  t      •  .       ». 

harmosts  left  them  free  to  follow  their  own  inclma- 
tions.  It  was  by  the  Mantineians  that  the  movement  was  first 
commenced.  Divested  of  Grecian  city-life,  and  condemned  to 
live  in  separate  villages,  each  under  its  own  philo-Spartan 
oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a  profound  animosity,  which 
manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity  of  deposing  these 
oligarchies  and  coming  again  together.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish  Mantineia  with  its  walls, 
and  resume  their  political  consolidation :  while  the  leaders 
banished  by  the  Spartans  at  their  former  intervention,  now 
doubtless  returned  to  become  foremost  in  the  work.'    As  the 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  6  ;  vi.  5,  3. 
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breaking  up  ofMantineia  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
acts  of  Spartan  omnipotence,  so  there  was  now  a  strong  sym- 
pathy in  favour  of  its  re-establishment.  Many  Arcadians 
from  other  quarters  came  to  lend  auxiliary  labour.  Moreover 
the  Eleians  sent  three  talents  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
cost  Deeply  mortified  by  this  proceeding,  yet  too  weak  to 
prevent  it  by  force,  the  Spartans  sent  Agesilaus  with  a  friendly 
remonstrance.  Having  been  connected  with  the  city  by 
paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had  declined  the  command  of 
the  army  of  coercion  previously  employed  against  it ;  never- 
theless, on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian  leaders  refused  to 
convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear  his  communication, 
desiring  that  he  would  make  known  his  purpose  to  them» 
Accordingly,  he  intimated  that  he  had  come  with  no  view  of 
hindering  the  re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to 
request  that  they  would  defer  it  until  the  consent  of  Sparta 
could  be  formally  given  ;  which  (he  promised)  should  soon  be 
forthcoming,  together  with  a  handsome  subscription  to  lighten 
the  cost.  But  the  Mantineian  leaders  answered,  that  compli- 
ance was  impossible,  since  a  public  resolution  had  already  been 
taken  to  prosecute  the  work  forthwith.  Enraged  at  such  a 
rebuff,  yet  without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was  com- 
pelled to  return   home.*     The   Mantineians  persevered  and 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  5,  4,  5. 

Pausanias  (viii.  8,  6  ;  ix.  14,  2)  states 
that  the  Thebans  re-established  the  city 
of  Mantinda.  The  act  emanated  from 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Man- 
tineians and  other  Arcadians,  before 
the  Thebans  had  yet  begun  to  interfere 
actively  in  Peloponnesus,  which  we 
shall  presently  find  them  doing.  But  it 
was  doubtless  done  in  reliance  upon 
Theban  support,  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bility made  known  to,  and  encouraged 
by,  Epaminondas.  It  formed  the  first 
step  to  that  series  of  anti-Spartan 
measures  in  Arcadia,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently relate. 

Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now 
built  was  not  exactly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  one  dismantled  in  385  B.C., 
since  the  river  Ophis  did  not  run 
through  it,  as  it  ha!d  run  through  the 
former— or  else  the  course  of  the  Ophis 
has  altered.  If  the  former,  there  would 
be  three  successive  sites,  the  oldest  of 
them  being  on  the  hill  called  Ptolis, 


somewhat  north  of  Gurzuli.  Ptolis  was 
perhaps  the  larger  of  the  primary  con- 
stituent villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Pelo- 
ponnesos,  p.  242)  makes  the  hill  Gur- 
zuli to  be  the  same  as  the  hill  called 
Ptolis;  Colonel  Leake  distinguishes 
the  two,  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map 
northward  of  Gurzuli  (Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  378-381).  The  summit  of  Gurzuli 
IS  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  centre 
of  Mantineia  (Leake,    Peloponnes.  p. 

383). 
The  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt  in 

370    B.C.,    form    an    ellipse  of  about 

eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than 

two  miles  in  circumference.  The  greater 

axis  of  the    ellipse  points  norm  and 

south.    It  was  surrounded  with  a  wet 

ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one  course 

at  the  west  of  the  town,  and  form  a 

brook  which  Sir  William  Gell  calls  the 

Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  142). 

The  face  of  the  wall  is  composed  of 

regularly  cut  square  stones ;  it  is  about 

ten  feet  thick  in  all — four  feet  for  an 

O   2 
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completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in 
an  elliptical  form,  surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 
The  affront  here  offered,  probably  studiously  offered,  by 
Mantineian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles  them- 
refusai  expc-  selvcs,  or  Sympathised  with  the  exiles — was  only  the 
Ag^usixJ  prelude  to  a  series  of  others  (presently  to  be  re- 
M°antincians  countcd)  yet  more  galling  and  intolerable.  But  it 
MinfiTitoa  was  doubtless  felt  to  the  quick  both  by  the  Ephors 
^''*"*  and  by  Agesilaus,  as  a  public  symptom  of  that 
prostration  into  which  they  had  so  suddenly  fallen.  To 
appreciate  fully  such  painful  sentiment,  we  must  recollect  that 
an  exaggerated  pride  and  sense  of  dignity,  individual  as  well 
as  collective,  founded  upon  military  excellence  and  earned 
by  incredible  rigour  of  training — was  the  chief  mental  result 
imbibed  by  every  pupil  of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified  as 
legitimate  by  the  general  testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his 
principal  recompense  for  the  severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self- 
suppression,  the  narrow,  monotonous,  and  unlettered  routine, 
wherein  he  was  born  and  died.  As  an  individual,  the  Spartan 
citizen  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  admiration  at  the 
Olympic  and  other  festivals:^  while  he  saw  his  city  suppli- 
cated from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  and  obeyed 
almost  everywhere  near  her  own  border,  as  Pan-hellenic  pre- 
sident On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any  preparatory  series  of 
events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative  sentiment  not  only 
robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung  in  the  most  mortifying 
manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open  to  such 
humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the  core,  but 
loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having  exercised  more 
influence  than  any  king  before  him— of  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne  at  a  moment  when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of 
her  power — and  of  having  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied 
her,  in  part  brought  her  by  his  misjudgements,  into  her  pre- 
sent degradation. 


outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  inner  wall, 
and  an  intermediate  space  of  four  feet 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  There  were 
eight  principal  double  gates,  each  with 
a  narrow  winding  approach,  defended 


p.  236,  237). 

These  are  instructive  remains,  indi- 
cating the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing fortification  in  the  time  of  Epami- 
nondas.    It  appears  that  Mantineia  was 


by  a  round  tower  on  each  side.    There    not  so  large  as  Tegea,  to  which  last 
were  quadrangular  towers,  eighty  feet    Curtius  assigns  a  circumference  of  more 
apart,   all  round  the  circumference  of  |  than  three  miles  (p.  253). 
the  walls  (Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,        >  Isokr.  Or.  vi.  (ArSchidamus)  s.  ill. 
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Agesilaus  had  moreover  incurred  unpopularity  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  form  of  poding 
religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  been  already  ^BSlt^**^ 
stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  from  childhood,  ^""^ 
lame;  which  deformity  had  been  vehemently  insisted  on 
by  his  opponents  (during  the  dispute  between  him  and 
Leotychid^s  in  398  B.C.  for  the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying 
him  for  the  regal  dignity,  and  as  being  the  precise  calamity; 
against  which  an  ancient  oracle — "  Beware  of  a  lame  reign  "— r 
had  given  warning.  Ingenious  interpretation  by  Lysander, 
combined  with  superior  personal  merit  in  Agesilaus  and  sus- 
picions about  the  legitimacy  of  Leotychidte,  had  caused  the 
objection  to  be  then  overruled  But  there  had  always  been  a 
party,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  Agesilaus,  who  thought 
that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  under  no  good  auspices.  And 
when  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  arrived,  every  man's  religion 
suggested  to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it  ^ — "  See  what  comes 
of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning  of  the  gods,  and 
put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign  ! "  In  spite  of  such  untoward 
impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery  of  Agesilaus, 
which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an  age  of 
seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  his  country. 
He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her  affairs,  condemned  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  submitting  to  this  Mantineian  affront,  and 
much  worse  that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of 
hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  completed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  B.C.  371-370.     Such 
coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  coupled  with  the  j^^i^^ 
predominance  of  feelings  hostile  to  Sparta,  appears  ^JJ^j^ 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  larger  political  union  ^JS^if*"" 
among  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name.    As  yet,  no  ""'?5;„2Sm 
such  union   had  ever  existed ;  the  fractions  of  the  ^;^"»«»" 
Arcadian  name  had  nothing  in  common,  apart  from 
other  Greeks,  except  many  legendary  and  religious  sympa- 
thies, with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous 
antiquity.*    But  now  the  idea  and  ^piration,  espoused  with 


'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30,  11,  34. 

'  It  seems  however  doubtnil  whether 
there  were  not  some  cothmon  Arcadian 
coins  struck,  even  before  the  batUe  of 


Leuktra. 

Some  such  are  extant ;  but  they  are 
referred  by  K.  O.  Miiller,  as  well  as  by 
M.    Boedch    (Metrologisch.    Untersu- 
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peculiar  ardour  by  a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomedds, 
spread  itself  rapidly  over  the  country,  to  form  a  "  commune 
Arcadum,"  or  central  Arcadian  authority,  composed  in  certain 
proportions  out  of  all  the  sections  now  autonomous — and 
invested  with  peremptory  power  of  determining  by  the  vote 
of  its  majority.  Such  central  power,  however,  was  not  intended 
to  absorb  or  set  aside  the  separate  governments,  but  only  to 
be  exercised  for  certain  definite  purposes ;  in  maintaining 
unanimity  at  home,  together  with  concurrent,  independent, 
action  as  to  foreign  states.*  This  plan  of  a  Pan- Arcadian 
federation  was  warmly  promoted  by  the  Mantineians,  who 
looked  to  it  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in  case  the  Spartan 
power  should  revive  ;  as  well  as  by  the  Thebans  and  Argeians, 
from  whom  aid  was  expected  in  case  of  need.  It  found  great 
favour  in  most  parts  of  Arcadia,  especially  in  the  small  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  Laconia,  which  stood  most  in  need  of 
union  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Spartans — the  Maena- 
lians,  Parrhasians,  Eutresians,  ^Egytds,^  &c.  But  the  jealousies 
among  the  more  considerable  cities  made  some  of  them  ad- 
verse to  any  scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia.  Among 
these  unfriendly  opponents  were  Heraea,  on  the  west  of  Arca- 
dia bordering  on  Elis  —  Orchomenus,^  conterminous  with 
Mantineia  to  the  north — and  Tegea,  conterminous  to  the 
south.  The  hold  of  the  Spartans  on  Arcadia  had  been  always 
maintained  chiefly  through  Orchomenus  and  Tegea  The 
former  was  the  place  where  they  deposited  their  hostages 
taken  from  other  suspected  towns ;  the  latter  was  ruled  by 
Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy  devoted  to  their  interests.* 

Among  the  population  of  Tegea,  however,  a  large  propor- 
tion were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan-Arcadian  move- 


chungen,  p.  92)  to  a  later  date  subse- 
quent to  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius 
(Beytrage  zur  Aeltem  Miinzkunde,  p. 
85-90,  Berlin,  185 1)  contends  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  style  and 
execution  of  these  coins,  and  that  several 
in  all  probability  belong  to  a  date 
earlier  tnan  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  He 
supposes  that  these  older  coins  were 
struck  in  connexion  with  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  sanctuary  and  temple  of  Zeus 
Lykaeus,  and  probablv  out  of  a  common 
treasury  at  the  temple  of  that  god  for 


religious  purposes ;  perhaps  also  in 
connexion  with  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnla  (Pausan.  viii.  5,  ii)  between 
Mantineia  and  Orchomenus. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  6.  ovyriyoy  M 
rh  ffvyiivat  way  rh  'ApKoHiKhv^  iccU,  8,  ri 
yiKtfri  iv  r^  icoiv^,  rovro  K^piov  tluai  kqI 
r&v'w6\t»y,  &c. 

Compare  Diodor.  xv.  59-62. 

*  See  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  2,  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  1 1. 

*  For  the  relations  of  these  Arcadian 
cities,  with  Sparta  and  with  each  other, 
see  Thucyd.  iv.  134  ;  v.  61,  64,  77. 
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ment;  and  desirous  of  breaking  off  their  connection  with 
Sparta.   At  the  head  of  this  party  were  Proxenus  and  Revolution 
Kallibtus ;  while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  supported  ^^^ 
by  a  senate  composed   chiefly  of  their  partisans,  ^S?*Se 
vehemently  opposed    any  alteration  of  the  exist-  SJe1i3?  "^^ 
ing  system.     Proxenus  and  his  partisans  resolved  TOm«imi- 
to  appeal  to  the  assembled  people,  whom  accordingly  SdiS?our- 
they  convoked  in  arms ;  pacific  popular  assemblies,  p^.y^^ 
with  free  discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the  <*»*»««»o°- 
constitution  of  the  city.     Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared 
in  armed  numbers  also ;  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  each 
party  charged  the  other  with  bad  faith  and  with  striking  the 
first  blow.^   At  first  Stasippus  had  the  advantage.     Proxenus 
with  a  few  of  the  opposite  party  were  slain,  while  Kallibius 
with  the  remainder  maintained  himself  near  the  town-wall, 
and  in  possession  of  the  gate,  on  the  side  towards  Mantineia. 
To  that  city  he  had  before  despatched  an  express,  entreating 
aid,  while  he  opened  a  parley  with  the  opponents.     Presently 
the  Mantineian  force  arrived,  and  was  admitted  within  the 
gates :  upon  which  Stasippus,  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  himself,  escaped  by  another  gate  towards  Pallantium. 
He  took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a  neighbouring  tem- 
ple of  Artemis,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  his  adversaries, 
who  removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  the  tiles  down  upon 
them.     The  unfortunate    men    were    obliged    to    surrender. 
Fettered  and  placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to 
Tegea,  and  put  on  their  trial  before  the  united  Tegeans  and 
Mantineians,  who  condemned  them  and  put  them  to  death. 
Eight  hundred  Tegeans,  of  the  defeated  party,  fled  as  exiles 
to  Sparta.* 

Such  was  the  important  revolution  which  now  took  place 
at  Tegea ;  a  struggle  of  force  on  both  sides  and  not  b.c.  370. 
of  discussion — as  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  Jg^"^^;!, 
oligarchical  governments,  where  scarce  any  serious  fonned. 


'  Xenophon  in  his  account  repre- 
sents Stasippus  and  his  friends  as  being 
quite  in  the  right,  and  as  having  be- 
haved not  only  with  justice  but  with 
clemency.  But  we  learn  from  an  indi- 
rect admission,  in  another  place,  that 
there  was  also  another  story,  totally 
different,  which  represented  Stasippus 


as  having  begun  unjust  violence.    Com- 
pare Hellemc.  vi.   5,   7,  8  with  vi.  5, 

36. 

The  manifest  partiality  of  Xenophon, 
in  these  latter  books,  greatly  diminishes 
the  value  of  his  own  belief  on  such  a 
matter. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  8,  9,  10. 
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change  of  policy  in  the  state  could  be  brought  about  without 
violence.  It  decided  the  success  of  the  Pan-Arcadian  move- 
ment, which  now  proceeded  with  redoubled  enthusiasm.  Both 
Mantineia  and  Tegea  were  cordially  united  in  its  favour: 
though  Orchomenus,  still  strenuous  in  opposing  it,  hired  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  her  own  defence,  a  body  of  merce- 
naries from  Corinth  under  Polytropus.  A  full  assembly  of 
the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a  small  town  called 
Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea.  It  appears 
to  have  been  numerously  attended :  for  we  hear  of  one  place, 
Eutsea  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Maenalus,^  and  near  the 
borders  of  Laconia),  from  whence  every  single  male  adult 
went  to  the  assembly.  It  was  here  that  the  consummation  of 
the  Pan- Arcadian  confederacy  was  finally  determined,  though 
Orchomenus  and  Heraea  still  stood  aloof.^ 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta  than 
this  loss  to  herself,  and  transfer  to  her  enemies,  of 
Tegea,  the  most  powerful  of  her  remaining  allies.' 
To  assist  the  exiles  and  avenge  Stasippus,  as  well 
as  to  arrest  the  Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on 
a  march  into  the  country,  in  spite  of  her  present  dis- 
pirited condition  ;  while  Heraea  and  Lepreum,  but 
no  other  places,  sent  contingents  to  her  aid.  From  Elis  and 
Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  came  to  Mantineia 
and  Tegea.  Proclaiming  that  the  Mantineians  had  violated 
the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into  Tegea,  Agesilaus  marched 
across  the  border  against  them.  The  first  Arcadian  town 
which  he  reached  was  Eutaea,*  where  he  found  that  all  the 


B.C.  370. 

March  of 
Agesilaus 
asainst 
Mantineia. 
Evidence  of 
lowered 
sentiment 
in  Sparta. 


*  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11,  12. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2. 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  manifested 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  respecting  the 
stire  adhesion  of  Tegea  (Thucyd.  v.  64). 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  Eutaea 
stands  marked  upon  the  maps  of  Kie- 
pert  at  a  point  too  far  from  tne  frontier 
of  Laconia,  and  so  situated  in  reference 
to  Asea,  that  Agesilaus  must  have 
passed  very  near  Asea  in  order  to  get 
to  it;  which  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
seeing  that  the  Arcadian  convocation 
was  assembled  at  Asea.  Xenophon 
calls  Eutsea  irAty  Sfiopor  with  reference 
to  Laconia  (Hellen.  vi.  5,  12) ;  this  will 
hardly  suit  with  Uie  position  marked  by 


Kiepert. 

The  district  called  Maenalia  must 
have  reached  farther  southward  than 
Kiepert  indicates  on  his  map.  It  in- 
cluded Oresteion,  which  was  on  the 
straight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea 
(Thucyd.  v.  64 ;  Herodot  ix.  1 1).  Kie- 
pert has  placed  Oresteion  in  his  map 
agreeably  to  what  seems  the  meaning  of 
Pausanias,  viii.  44,  3.  But  it  rawer 
appears  that  the  place  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  must  have  been  Orestkasion^ 
and  that  Oresteion  must  have  been  a 
different  place,  though  Pausanias  con- 
siders them  the  same.  See  the  geo- 
graphical Appendix  to  K.  O.  Miiller's 
Dorians,  vol.  li.  p.  442 — Germ,  edit 
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male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assembly. 
Though  the  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care  to  respect  both 
person  and  property,  and  even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed 
portion  of  the  wall.  At  Eutaea  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  think- 
ing it  prudent  to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force 
and  the  Boeotian  exiles  under  Polytropus,  now  at  Orchomenus^ 
Against  the  latter  place,  however,  the  Mantineians  had  marched 
under  Lykomedfis,  while  Polytropus,  coming  forth  from  the 
walls  to  meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with  loss  and  slain.^ 
Hence  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  advance  onward  with  his 
own  unassisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of  Tegea  up  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward  march  left  the 
way  from  Asea  to  Tegea  free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians 
assembled  at  Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  Tegea ; 
from  whence  on  the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Mai;itineia, 
along  the  mountain  range  eastward  of  the  Tegeatic  plain  ;  so 
that  the  whole  Arcadian  force  thus  became  united 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and  en- 
camped within  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  walls  of 
Mantineia,  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his 
allies  from  Orchomenus,  who  had  eluded  by  a  night-march 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  Both  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  the  forces  were  thus  concentrated  Agesilaus  found 
himself  on  the  first  night,  without  intending  it,  embosomed  in 
a  recess  of  the  mountains  near  Mantineia,  where  the  Manti- 
neians gathered  on  the  high  ground  around,  in  order  to  attack 
him  from  above  the  next  morning.  By  a  well-managed 
retreat,  he  extricated  himself  from  this  inconvenient  position, 
and  regained  the  plain ;  where  he  remained  three  days,  pre- 
pared to  give  battle  if  the  enemy  came  forth,  in  order  that  he 
might  "  not  seem  (says  Xenophon)  to  hasten  his  departure 
through  fear."  *  As  the  enemy  kept  within  their  walls,  he 
marched  homeward  on  the  fourth  day  to  his  former  camp 
in  the  Tegean  territory.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue,  and  he 
then  pushed  on  his  march,  though  it  was  late  in  the  evening, 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5, 13,  14 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  63. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.   <,  2a    Ihmf  fiii 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea, 


vol.  iii.  c  xxiv.  p.  74,  75.  The  exact 
spot  designated  by  the  words  rhv  ^M^cr 
k6\wo¥  rris  Marru^unjt,  seems  hardly  to 
be  identified. 
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to  Eutaea ;  "  wishing  (says  Xenophon)  to  get  his  troops  off 
before  even  the  enemy's  fires  could  be  seen,  in  order  that  no 
one  might  say  that  his  return  was  a  flight  He  thought 
that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the  previous  dis- 
couragement, by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the  country 
without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him/*  *  The  army 
was  then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  friendly  historian)  to  keep  the  field  for  three  or 
four  days,  without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians ! 
So  fatally  had  Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  (less 
than  eighteen  months  before)  when  the  peremptory  order  had 
been  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  to  march  out  of  Phokis  straight 
against  Thebes ! 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but  from  a 
Application  wisc  discrction,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had 
diais'lo'^'^"'"  kept  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Epaminondas 
^J^L^St  with  the  Theban  army  was  approaching  to  their  aid, 
f5Sr<i':"  "  ^^^  daily  expected  ;  a  sum  often  talents  having  been 
appV^o^he  1^"^  ^y  ^^^  Eleians  to  defray  the  cost^  He  had 
iheSans.  hcen  iuvited  by  them  and  by  others  of  the  smaller 
Peloponnesian  states,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  some  external 
protector  against  Sparta — and  who  even  before  they  applied 
to  Thebes  for  aid,  had  solicited  the  like  interference  from 
Athens  (probably  under  the  general  presidency  accepted  by 
Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her  with  various  in- 
ferior cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  but  had  experienced 
a  refusal.^ 

Epaminondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency  ever 
Proceedings  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  first  use  made  of 
^l^kion-**^  his  victory  had  been,  to  establish  or  confirm  the 
uttfi^o"  '***  ascendency  of-Thebes  both  over  the  recusant  Boeo- 
Leuktra.  ^[^^  cities  and  over  the  neighbouring  Phokians  and 
Lokrians,  &c.  After  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  must 
have   been  occupied  (during  the  early  part  of  370  B.C.)  in 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  21.     fiovk6/i€yos  ,  ^0cA^irci  fUx^^^^i :  compare  Plutarch, 
avoyoTciy  robs   dwKiraSf    irplv    irai   t&  '  Agesil.  c.  30. 
xvpa  Tw  iro\9fjduy    ii*7v,    Xva  fi-ff    tii  .  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  19. 
ttrp,  &s  ^(rfoav  iirtayiiyoi.     *E<c  yhp  t^s  i      •  Diodor.  xv.  62. 
woMw  it/Bv/jUas  Mku  tc    iyciAiy^eVat  I      Compare    Demosthenes,     Orat.    pro 
riiy  WXtK,  iri  jcoi  \fifi§fiKtiK€i  fit   tV  j  Megalopolit.  pp.  205-207,  s.  13-23. 
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anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  Jason  of  Pherae  ;  who 
had  already  announced  his  design  of  marching  with  an  im- 
posing force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games 
(about  Augfust  i).  Though  this  despot  was  the  ally  of  Thebes, 
yet  as  both  his  power,  and  his  aspirations  towards  the  head- 
ship of  Greece,^  were  well  known,  no  Theban  general,  even  of 
prudence  inferior  to  Epaminondas,  could  venture  in  the  face 
of  such  liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  force  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, leaving  Boeotia  uncovered.  The  assassination  of 
Jason  relieved  Thebes  from  such  apprehensions,  and  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  his  successors  were  far  less  for- 
midable in  power  as  well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the 
autumn  of  370  B.C.,  Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to 
turn  to  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  both  of  maintaining  the 
anti-Spartan  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Tegea,  and 
of  seconding  the  pronounced  impulse  among  the  Arcadians 
towards  federative  coalition. 

But  the  purposes  of  this  distinguished  man  went  farther 
still;  embracing  long-sighted  and  permanent  arrange-  p,a„3ofEpa. 
ments,  such  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  from  J^oSn^A^ 
recovering  her  prominent  station  in  the  Grecian  JJp^to^J! 
world.  While  with  one  hand  he  organized  Arcadia,  "**"*' 
with  the  other  he  took  measures  for  replacing  the  exiled 
Messenians  on  their  ancient  territory.  To  achieve  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  the  Spartans  of  the  region 
once  known  as  independent  Messenia,  under  its  own  line  of 
kings,  but  now,  for  near  three  centuries,  the  best  portion  of  La- 
conia,  tilled  by  Helots  for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at  Sparta. 
While  converting  these  Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as  their 
forefathers  had  once  been,  Epaminondas  proposed  to  invite 
back  all  the  wanderers  of  the  same  race  who  were  dispersed 
in  various  portions  of  Greece ;  so  as  at  once  to  impoverish 
Sparta  by  loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant  upon  her  flank  a 
neighbour  bitterly  hostile.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exiled  Messenians  had 
been  among  the  most  active  allies  of  Athens  against  Sparta 
— at  Naupaktus,  at  Sphakteria,  at  Pylus,  in  Kephallenia,  and 
elsewhere.  Expelled  at  the  close  of  that  war  by  the  trium- 
phant Spartans,*  not  only  from  Peloponnesus  but  also  from 

*  Diodor,  xv.  60.  *  Diodor,  juv.  34. 
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Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia,  these  exiles  had  since  been  dis- 
persed among  various  Hellenic  colonies  ;  at  Rhegium  in  Italy, 
at  Messend  in  Sicily,  at  Hesperid^s  in  Libya.  From  404  B.C, 
(the  close  of  the  war)  to  373  B.C.,  they  had  remained  thus 
without  a  home.  At  length,  about  the  latter  year  (when  the 
Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesus),  they 
began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus.* 
Probably  their  request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed 
in  the  synod  of  Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebans  sat  as 
members.  Nothing  however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the 
Athenians — who  soon  became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  Sparta — when  the  momentous  battle 
of  Leuktra  altered,  both  completely  and  suddenly,  the  balance  of 
power  in  Greece.  A  chance  of  protection  was  now  opened 
to  the  Messenians  from  Thebes,  far  more  promising  than  they 
had  ever  had  from  Athens.  Epaminondas,  well-aware  of  the 
loss  as  well  as  humiliation  that  he  should  inflict  upon  Sparta 
by  restoring  them  to  their  ancient  territory,  entered  into  com- 
munication with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  invited  to 
Peloponnesus  from  all  their  distant  places  of  emigration.* 
By  the  time  of  his  march  into  Arcadia  in  the  late  autumn  of 
370  B.C.,  many  of  them  had  already  joined  him,  burning  with 
all  their  ancient  hatred  of  Sparta,  and  contributing  to  aggra- 
vate the  same  sentiment  among  the  Thebans  and  allies. 

With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians,  was  combined 
also,  for  *^  the  mind  of  Epaminondas  another  for  the  political 
f^^jhjf *'■  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians ;  both  being  intended 
^dums  j^g  parts  of  one  strong  and  self-supporting  organiza- 
sparta.  ^.Jqj^  against  Sparta  on  her  own  border.  Of  course 
he  could  have  accomplished  nothing  of  the  kind,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  powerful  spontaneous  movement  towards  consoli- 
dation among  the  Arcadians  themselves.  But  without  his 
guidance  and  protection,  the  movement  would  have  proved 
abortive,  through  the  force  of  local  jealousies  within  the 
country,  fomented  and  seconded  by  Spartan  aid  from  without. 
Though  the  general  vote  for  federative  coalition  had  been 
passed  with  enthusiasm,  yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  without  quarrelling  on   points  of  detail. 


*  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3.  '  Diodor.  xv.  66 ;  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3,  4. 
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would  have  required  far  more  of  public-minded  sentiment  as 
well  as  of  intelligence,  than  what  could  be  reckoned  upon 
among  the  Arcadians.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
city;  since  the  standing  jealousy  between  Mantineia  and 
Tegea,  now  for  the  first  time  embarked  in  one  common  cause, 
would  never  have  permitted  that  either  should  be  preferred  as 
the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation.^  Besides  fixing  upon  the 
new  site  required,  it  was  indispensable  also  to  choose  between 
conflicting  exigencies,  and  to  break  up  ancient  habits,  in  a 
way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  enforced  by  any  majority 
purely  Arcadian.  The  authority  here  deficient  was  precisely 
supplied  by  Epaminondas ;  who  brought  with  him  a  victorious 
army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with  impar- 
tiality as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia,  and  single-minded 
hostility  to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as  well  as 
to  expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epaminondas  now  marched  b.c.  37a 
the  Theban  army  into  Arcadia ;  the  command  being  Norember. 
voluntarily  intrusted  to  him   by   Pelopidas  and  the  other 
Boeotarchsr  present     He   arrived   shortly   after  the 
retirement  of  Agesilaus,  while  the  Arcadians  and  dasJ^Tthe 
Eleians  were  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  recusant  town  an^y  arrive 
of  Heraea.     As  they  speedily  came  back  to  greet  his  Great  aii& 
arrival,  the  aggregate  confederate  body — Argeians,  iSSbiS" 
Arcadians,  and  Eleians,  united  with  the  Thebans  and  aii^'oi- 
their  accompanying  allies — is  said  to  have  amounted  SSd^  ^ 
to  40,000,  or  according  to  some,  even  to  70,000  men.*  ^"^" 
Not  merely  had  Epaminondas  brought  with  him  a  choice  body 
of  auxiliaries — Phokians,   Lokrians,  Euboeans,  Akamanians, 
Herakleots,  Malians,  and  Thessalian  cavalry  and  peltasts — 
but  the  Boeotian  bands  themselves  were  so  brilliant  and  im- 
posing, as  to  excite  universal  admiration.     The  victory  of 
Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them  an  enthusiastic  military 
ardour,  turned  to  account  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  and 
made  to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which  even  the  unwilling 
Xenophon  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge.'    Conscious  of  the 

*  To  illustrate  small  things  by  great  *  federal  city  of  Washington. 
— At  the  first  formation  of  the  Federal  t      *  Plutarch,  Aeesil.  c  31  ;  and  Corn- 
Constitution  of  the   United  States   of  |  par.  Agesil.  and  Pomp,  c  4 ;  Diodor. 
America,  the  rival  pretensions  of  New  1  xv.  62.     Compare  Xenophon,  Agesi- 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  among  the  j  lans,  ii.  24. 
principal  motiTes  for  creating  the  new        '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23.    Ol  8i  *Af 
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might  of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's  march  of  La- 
conia,  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed  Epami- 
nondas  to  invade  that  country,  now  that  no  allies  could 
approach  the  frontier  to  its  aid.  At  first  he  was  unwilling  to 
comply.  He  had  not  come  prepared  for  the  enterprise ;  being 
well-aware,  from  his  own  journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  peace 
congress  was  held  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  so  easy  to  be 
defended,  especially  during  the  winter-season,  by  troops,  like 
the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  occupation  of 
all  the  passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome  until  the 
instances  of  his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the  Ar- 
cadians on  the  frontier,  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded  ; 
as  well  as  by  invitations  from  some  of  the  discontented  Perioeki 
in  Laconia.  These  Perioeki  engaged  to  revolt  openly,  if  he 
would  only  show  himself  in  the  country.  They  told  him  that 
there  was  a  general  slackness  throughout  Laconia  in  obeying 
the  military  requisitions  from  Sparta  ;  and  tendered  their  lives 
as  atonement  if  they  should  be  found  to  speak  falsely.  By 
such  encouragements,  as  well  as  by  the  general  impatience  of 
all  around  him  to  revenge  upon  Sparta  her  long  career 
of  pride  and  abused  ascendency,  Epaminondas  was  at  length 
induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion.^ 

That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsibility, 
Reluctance  ^''^  ^^*  surprisc  US,  if  we  recollect,  that  over  and 
noJfco  above  the  real  difficulties  of  the  country,  invasion  of 
invade  La-     Lacottia  bv  land  was  an  unparalleled  phaenomenon — 

coma —  '  r  r 

reasonable     ^j^^t  thc  forcc  of  Sparta  was  most  imperfectly  known 

grounds  '  ^  ^ 

for  it.  — that  no  such  thought  had  been  entertained  when 

he  left  Thebes — that  the  legal  duration  of  command,  for  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  would  not  permit  it — and  that  though 
his  Peloponnesian  allies  were  forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest 
of  his  troops  and  his  countrymen  might  well  censure  him,  if 
the  unknown  force  of  resistance  turned  out  as  formidable  as 
their  associations  from  old  time  led  them  to  apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions,  all 
penetrating  by  different  passes.    The  Eleians  had  the  westem- 

K(i8cs  fcal  *Ap7c7oi  fcal  *HA.c<oi  Iirci0oy  av-     (rrpdnvfui,      Kal    7^    ol    p^v    Boicrro2 
robs  iiytitrBai  its  r<ix^<rra  its  r^v  Aaito»-     iyvftyd(orro  irdrrts  irtfA  rii  5rXa,  &7aX- 
yiichy,  kxiiuKyiyrts  fi^y  rh  iavrAv  irX^    XdfMvoi  rp  4v  Atiicrpois  vitqf.  See 
0OS,  6ir€pfiroiwDrr«f  W  rh  rmv  Sfifialuv  '       '  XeiL  Hellen.  Tl.  5,  24,  25. 
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most  and  easiest  road,  the  Argeians  the  easternmost ;  *  while 
the  Thebans  themselves  and  the  Arcadians  formed 
the  two  central  divisions.     The  latter  alone  experi-  into  Laoo- 
enced  any  serious  resistance.    More  daring  even  than  lines  of 
the  Thebans,  they  encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  "*^***°°' 
at  lum  or  Oeum  in  the  district  called  Skiritis,  attacked  him  in 
the  village,  and  overpowered  him  by  vehemence  of  assault,  by 
superior  numbers,  and  seemingly  also  by  some  favour  or  collu- 
sion ^  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.    After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, this  brave  Spartan  with  nearly  all  his  division  perished. 
At  Karyae,  the  Thebans  also  found  and  surmounted  some 
resistance  ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Arcadians  over  Ischolaus 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  all,  so  that  the  four  divisions 
reached  Sellasia*  and  were  again  united  in  safety.     Unde- 
fended and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the  Spartans,  Sellasia  was 
now  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders  ;  who,  continuing 
their  march  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards  the  Eurotas, 
encamped  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.     On  the  next  day 
they  reached  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which 
crossed  that  river  and  led  to  the  city  of  Sparta. 

Epaminondas  found  the  bridge  too  well-guarded  to  attempt 
forcing  it ;  a  strong  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  being  ^e  crosses 
also  discernible  on  the  other  side  in  the  sacred  ground  J^  apl^** 
of  Ath^n^  Alea.     He  therefore  marched  down  the  J^^^ 
left  bank  of  the  river  burning  and  plundering  the  ^p^*- 
houses  in  his  way,  as  far  as  Amyklae,  between  two  and  three 
miles  below  Sparta.     Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river 
was   full,   from  the  winter  season ;    and  accomplished    the 
passage,  defeating,  after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  Spartans 
who  tried  to  oppose  it     He  was  now  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  Sparta,  to  which  city  he  slowly  and  cautiously  made 


'  Diodor.  xv.  64.  I  and  that  Karyae  was  on  the  road  from 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Sparta  northward,  towards  Tegea.  The 
Morea,  toL  iii.  eh.  23,  p.  29.  |  French  investigators  of  the  Morea,  as 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  26.  When  we  ,  well  as  Professor  Ross  and  Kiepert, 
read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  the  roofs  ,  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  place  Sel- 
of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolaus,  this  lasia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  northward 
fact  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  towards  Tegea  (Leake,  reloponnesiaca, 
admitted  into  the  houses  by  the  villagers,    p.  342-352  ;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelopon- 

'   Respecting    the   site   of   Sellasia,  '  nes.  p.  187 :  Berlin,  1841). 
Colonel  Leake  thinks,    and  advances  I      Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of 
various  grounds  for  supposing,  that  Sel-    Colonel  Leake  is  very  high  ;   yet  the 
lasia  was  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  j  opposite  opinion  respecting  the  site  of 
the  north-east,  towards  the  Thyreatis  ;    Sellasia  seems  to  me  preferable. 
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his  approach  ;  taking  care  to  keep  his  Theban  troops  always 
in  the  best  battle  order,  and  protecting  them,  when  encamped, 
by  felled  trees  ;  while  the  Arcadians  and  other  Peloponnesian 
allies  dispersed  around  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  property.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  city ; 
Alarm  at  dcstitutc  of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  in 
^!jJ27f  fact  and  unassailable  even  in  idea.  Besides  their 
Imi"tohcr  o^"  native  force,  the  Spartans  had  no  auxiliaries 
aid  by  sea.  exccpt  those  mercenaries  from  Orchomenus  who 
had  come  back  with  Agesilaus;  nor  was  it  certain  before- 
hand that  even  these  troops  would  remain  with  them,  if  the 
invasion  became  formidable.'  On  the  first  assemblage  of 
the  irresistible  army  on  their  frontier,  they  had  despatched 
one  of  their  commanders  of  foreign  contingents  (called 
Xendgi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of  such  Peloponnesian 
allies  as  remained  faithful  to  them  ;  and  also  envoys  to 
Athens,  entreating  assistance  from  that  city.  Auxiliaries 
were  obtained,  and  rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pell^n^, 
Sikyon,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermion^,  and 
Halieis.^  But  the  ordinary  line  of  march  into  Laconia  was 
now  impracticable  to  them ;  the  whole  frontier  being  barred 
by  Argeians  and  Arcadians.  Accordingly  they  were  obliged 
to  proceed  first  to  the  Argolic  peninsula,  and  from  thence  to 
cross  by  sea  (embarking  probably  at  Halieis  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Prasiae  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia)  ;  from  whence  they  made  their  way  over  the 
Laconian  mountains  to  Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided  with 
vessels,  they  were  forced  to  cross  in  separate  detachments, 
and  to  draw  lots  for  priority.*  By  this  chance  the  Phliasian 
contingent  did  not  come  over  until  the  last ;  while  the 
xenagus,  eager  to  reach  Sparta,  left  them  behind,  and  con- 
ducted the  rest  thither,  arriving  only  just  before  the  confe- 
derate enemies  debouched  from   Sellasia.     The   Phliasians, 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  30 ;  Diodor.  xv.  Phliasians)  ^Is  Upaatks  rAv  w/ifio^Bn* 

65.  ffdyrvy  ....  06  yhp  iniirorc  it^icro/fta^f 

'  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  mean-  &AA'  ov9\  4v(\  6  ^tvayhs  robs  xpoiiti^ 

ing  of  the   pnrase — iwtl  fidyroi   ffityov  |  fitfiHras  \a$i»y  intoKtwittf  ahrohs  4x*' 

/Uk  ol  i^  'Opxofifvov  fua0o^6poit  &c.  !  to,  obi*  &s  inrtcrpd^fftof,  AXA*  iry*fi6pm. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  29  ;  vii.  2,  2.       !  fiurewad/juyoi    iK   nptiatthf,    Hvrvv   rmtf 

*  Xen.    Hellen.  viL  2,  2.     Kal   iiar  xoKtjdw  irtpl  'A/a^kAos,  imms  Mvwrf 
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on  crossing  to  Praste,  found  neither  their  comrades  nor  the 
xenagus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide  to  Sparta.  For- 
tunately they  arrived  there  both  safely  and  in  time,  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near  Amyklae. 

These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  Sparta, 
than  creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  For  the  Discontent 
bad  feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in  Laconia,  i^oilTth? 
between  the  Spartan  citizens  on  one  side,  and  the  h^jJL*^ 
Perioeki  and  Helots  on  the  other,  produced  in  this  sJSmfrom 
hour  of  danger  its  natural  fruits  of  desertion,  alarm,  «*>*'<»»*«• 
and  weakness.  Not  only  were  the  Perioeki  and  Helots  in 
standing  discontent,  but  even  among  the  Spartan  citizens 
themselves,  a  privileged  fraction  (called  Peers)  had  come  to 
monopolize  political  honours ;  while  the  remainder — poorer 
men,  yet  ambitious  and  active,  and  known  under  the  ordinary 
name  of  the  Inferiors — were  subject  to  a  degrading  exclusion, 
and  rendered  bitterly  hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter)  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon,  will  have  dis- 
closed the  fearful  insecurity  of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded 
by  so  many  disaffected  companions ;  Perioeki  and  Helots  in 
Laconia,  inferior  citizens  at  Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  invading  enemy,  indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  common 
interest  arose,  since  even  the  disaffected  might  reasonably 
imagine  that  a  plundering  soldiery,  if  not  repelled  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  would  make  their  condition  worse  in*- 
stead  of  better.  And  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors  made 
public  proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy 
armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplit^  should  be 
manumitted — not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names 
to  serve.  But  a  body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms, 
became  itself  the  object  of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans ;  so  that 
the  arrival  of  their  new  allies  from  Praslae  was  welcomed  as 
a  security,  not  less  against  the  armed  Helots  within  the  city, 
than  against  the  Thebans  without*  Open  enmity  however 
was  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number  both  of  Perioeki 
and  Helots  actually  took  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans; 
others  remained  inactive,  disregarding  the  urgent  summons 
from  the  Ephors,  which  could  not  now  be  enforced.' 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  28,  29.    firrt 


■  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  25 ;  vi.  5,  3a ; 
vii.  2,  2. 

It  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these 
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Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection,  the  defence 
Vigilant  ^ven  of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assailing  enemy  was 
sj^^fby^  a  task  requiring  all  the  energy  of  Agesilaus.  After 
Agcsiiaus.  having  vainly  tried  to  hinder  the  Thebans  from  cross- 
ing the  Eurotas,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to 
throw  himself  back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which 
they  immediately  advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestalled 
the  projects.  Two  hundred  young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity 
were  marching  without  orders  to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred 
to  Artemis)  called  the  Issorium.  Those  around  him  were 
about  to  attack  them,  but  Agesilaus,  repressing  their  zeal, 
went  up  alone  to  the  band,  addressed  them  in  language 
betokening  no  suspicion,  yet  warning  them  that  they  had 
mistaken  his  orders  ;  their  services  were  needed,  not  at  the 
Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  moved  to  the  spot  indicated :  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately occupied  the  Issorium  with  troops  whom  he  could 
trust.  In  the  ensuing  night,  he  seized  and  put  to  death 
fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  hundred.  Another  con- 
spiracy, said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  was 
repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators  in  the  house  where  they 
were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to  death  untried ;  the  first 
occasion  (observes  Plutarch)  on  which  any  Spartan  was  ever 
put  to  death  untried  ^ — a  statement  which  I  hesitate  to  believe 
without  knowing  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  but  which,  if 


three  passages,  that  the  number  of 
Perioeki  and  Helots  who  actually  re- 
volted was  very  considerable  :  and  the 
contrast  between  the  second  and  third 
passages  evinces  the  different  feelings 
with  which  the  two  seem  to  have  been 
composed  by  Xenophon. 

In  the  second,  he  is  recounting  the 
invasion  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  wish 
to  soften  the  magnitude  of  the  Spartan 
disgrace  and  odamity  as  much  as  he 
can.  Accordingly,  he  telb  us  no  more 
than  this — **  there  were  som€  among  the 
Perioeki,  who  even  took  active  service 
in  the  attack  of  Gythium,  and  fought 
along  with  the  Thebans  "  :  ^cw  Z4  rtvts 
roiv  HfpiolKuv,  ot  icoi  MBtrro  ical  avpt' 
<rrpar€vovro  rois  firrii  Sfificdctp. 

But  in  the  third  passage  (vii.  2,  2 : 
compare  his  biography  called  Agesilaus, 
ii.  24)  Xenophon  is  extolling  the  fidelity 


of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta,  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  the  latter.  Hence 
it  then  suits  his  argument,  to  magnify 
these  adverse  circumstances,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  Phliasians ; 
and  he  therefore  tells  us — **  Many  of 
the  Perioeki,  a//  the  Helots,  and  a//  the 
allies  except  a  few,  had  revolted  from 
Sparta  "-^o'^oX^rrwy  9*  atnmv  rp  4v 
Atiierpois  M-^XV*  '^^  iirotrrdtfruv  fiky 
mW£p  HtpiolKciv,  itwo<rrdin'my  9h  «tU- 
To»y  riiv  ElX^w,  h'l  Si  rmv  trvfi/idx*"^ 
irX^y  irdyv  6\iywVf  iiri<rrpar€v6trr90P  ^ 
nUnoTSf  i»s  §hr€tp  w4rruy  rHv  *EXA^rwy, 
iriiTrol  9t4fi€ataif  (the  Phliasians). 

I  apprehend  that  both  statements  de- 
part from  the  reality,  though  in  opposite 
directions.  I  have  adopt^  in  the  text 
something  between  the  twa 

^  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c  32  ;  Polysenus, 
ii.  I,  14 ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiv.  27. 
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true,  proves  that  the  Spartan  kings  and  Ephors  did  not  apply 
to  Spartan  citizens  the  same  measure  as  to  Perioeki  and 
Helota 

By  such  severe  proceedings,  disaffection  was  kept  under; 
while  the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  effectively  violent 
occupied,  and  the  wider  approaches  barricaded  by  SJJTwuILs. 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth.*  Though  destitute  of  SJ*!^^^. 
walls,  Sparta  was  extremely  defensible  by  position.  SS'S^n 
Epaminondas  marched  slowly  up  to  it  from  Amyklae  ;  |^i^^. 
the  Arcadians  and  others  in  his  army  spreading  them-  ***** 
selves  to  bum  and  plunder  the  neightMDurhood  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  his  cavalry  occupied  the  Hippodrome  (probably 
a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river,  under  the  hilly  site  of 
the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though  inferior  both  in 
number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage  over  them, 
through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hoplites  whom  Agesilaus  had 
planted  in  ambush  hard  by,  in  a  precinct  sacred  to  the 
Dioskuri.  Though  this  action  was  probably  of  little  con- 
sequence, yet  Epaminondas  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  city 
by  storm.  Satisfied  with  having  defied  the  Spartans  and 
manifested  his  mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own  doors, 
he  marched  away  southward  down  the  Eurotas.  To  them, 
in  their  present  depression,  it  was  matter  of  consolation  and 
even  of  boasting,*  that  he  had  not  dared  to  assail  them  in 
their  last  stronghold.  The  agony  of  their  feelings — grief, 
resentment,  and  wounded  honour — was  intolerable.  Many 
wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at  all  hazard :  but  Agesilaus 
resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness  as  Perikl^s  had  shown 
at  Athens,  when  the  Peloponnesians  first  invaded  Attica  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Especially  the 
Spartan  women,  who  had  never  before  beheld  an  enemy,  are 
said  to  have  manifested  emotions  so  furious  and  distressing, 
as  to  increase  much  the  difficulty  of  defence.^  We  are  even 
told  that  Antalkidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors,  sent 


*  MnesLS  Poliorcetictis,  c  2,  p.  16. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  32.  Koi  rh 
fjukv  fi^  xphs  r^y  x6Kip  vpocPak^Ty  Ky  Irt 

This  passage  is  not  very  dear,  nor 
are  the  commentators  unanimous  either 
as  to  the  words  or  as  to  the  meaning. 
Some  omit  m^,  construe  496Kti  as  if  it 
were  i96Ku  roit  ^ficUots,  and  translate 


BtififaXt^tpov  "  excessively  rash." 
I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting 

from  this  alteration  and  construction.    I 

have  given  in  the  text  what  I  believe  to 

be  the  meaning. 
•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  $,  28;  Aristotel. 

Politic,  ii.  6,  8  ;  Plutardi,  AgesiL  c  32, 

33  ;  Plutarch,  Comp.  Agesil.  and  Pomp. 

c  4. 
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He  retires 

without 

attempting 

to  storm 

Sparta: 

ravages 

Lacunia 

down  to 

Gythium. 

He  returns 

into  Arcadia. 


his  children  for  safety  away  from  Sparta  to  the  island  of 
Kyth^ra.  Epaminondas  knew  well  how  desperate  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their  city  were  attacked  ; 
while  to  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  impracticable 
country,  repulse  would  be  absolute  ruin.* 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epaminondas  carried  his  march  as  far 
as  Helos  and  Gythium  on  the  sea-coast ;  burning 
and  plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  three 
days  to  capture  Gythium,  which  contained  the  Lace- 
daemonian arsenal  and  ships.  Many  of  the  Laconian 
Perioeki  joined  and  took  service  in  his  army ;  never- 
theless his  attempt  on  Gythium  did  not  succeed ; 
upon  which  he  turned  back,  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  Arcadian  frontier.  It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to 
think  of  quitting  Laconia,  since  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  the 
Arcadians  and  others,  were  daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich 
plunder  which  they  had  acquired,  while  his  supplies  were  also 
becoming  deficient* 

Epaminondas  had  thus  accomplished  far  more  than  he  had 
projected  when  quitting  Thebes ;  for  the  effect  of 
the  expedition  on  Grecian  opinion  was  immense. 
The  reputation  of  his  army,  as  well  as  his  own, 
was  prodigiously  exalted ;  and  even  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon,  unfriendly  as  well  as  obscure,  bears 
involuntary  testimony  both  to  the  excellence  of  his 


Great  effect 
of  this  in- 
vasion upon 
Grecian 
opinion— 
F.paminon- 
das  is  ex- 
alted, and 
Sparta 
farther 
lowered. 


*  Aristotle  (in  his  Politica,  iv.  lo,  5), 
discussing  the  opinion  of  those  political 
philosophers  who  maintained  that  a  city 
ought  to  have  no  walls,  but  to  be  de- 
fended only  by  the  bravery  of  its  in- 
habitants— gives  various  reasons  against 
such  opinion,  and  adds,  *'  that  these 
are  old-fashioned  thinkers;  that  the 
cities  which  made  such  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  courage  have  been 
proved  to  be  wrong  by  actual  re- 
sults *'  —  XUuf  &px^*"  ^o\afi$dyowri, 
itol  rw(t  6pmvr9S  iKrfXolt-^v^ts  Ipyy  ria 

The  oonmentators  say  (see  the  note 
of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hilaire)  that  Aristotle 
has  in  view  Sparta  at  the  moment  of 
this  Theban  invasion.  I  do  not  see 
what  else  he  can  mean :  yet  at  the  same 
time,  if  such  be  his  meaning,  the  re- 
mark is  difficult  to  admit.  Epami- 
nondas came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 


assault.  If  the  city  had  had  walls  like 
those  of  Babylon,  they  could  not  have 
procured  for  her  any  greater  protection. 
To  me  the  fact  appears  rather  to  show 
(contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Aristotle) 
that  Sparta  was  so  strong  bv  position, 
combined  with  the  military  character  of 
her  citizens,  that  she  could  dispense 
with  walls. 

Pol3raenus  (ii.  2,  5)  has  an  anecdote, 
I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed,  to 
the  effect  that  Epaminondas  might  have 
taken  Sparta,  but  designedly  refrained 
from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Arcadians  and  others  would  then  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  Thebes.  Neither 
the  alleged  matter  of  fact,  nor  the 
reason,  appear  to  me  worthy  of  any 
credit  i^tian  (V.  H.  iv.  8)  has  the 
same  story,  but  with  a  different  reason 
assigned. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  50  ;  Diodor.  xv. 
67. 
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generalship  and  to  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops.  He 
made  his  Thebans  keep  in  rank  and  hold  front  against 
the  enemy,  even  while  their  Arcadian  allies  were  dispersing 
around  for  plunder.  Moreover,  the  insult  and  humiliation  to 
Sparta  were  still  greater  than  those  inflicted  by  the  battle  of 
Leuktra ;  which  had  indeed  shown  that  she  was  no  longer 
invincible  in  the  Held,  but  had  still  left  her  with  the  admitted 
supposition  of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproachable 
city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so  far  as 
r^ards  their  city)  had  been  far  less  than  either  friends  or 
enemies  expected ;  the  belief  in  their  power  was  thus  pro- 
portionally abridged.  It  now  remained  for  Epaminondas  to 
complete  their  humiliation  by  executing  those  two  enterprises 
which  had  formed  the  special  purpose  of  his  expedition  ;  the 
re-establishment  of  Mess^nS,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Ar- 
cadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as  lucra- 
tive, had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  increased  con-  Foundation 
fidence  and  antipathy  against  Sparta,  and  increased  JIm  m^ 
disposition  to  listen  to  Epaminondas.  When  that  ^"p**"** 
eminent  man  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong 
frontier  against  Sparta  on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  farther  weakening  Sparta  by  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Messenians — the  general  feeling  of 
the  small  Arcadian  communities,  already  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  coalescence,  became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all 
such  impediments  of  detail  as  the  breaking  up  of  ancient 
abode  and  habit  involves.  Respecting  early  Athenian  his- 
tory, we  are  told  by  Thucydid^s,*  that  the  legendary  Theseus, 
"  having  become  powerful,  in  addition  to  his  great  capacity," 
had  effected  the  discontinuance  of  those  numerous  indepen- 
dent governments  which  once  divided  Attica,  and  had  con- 
solidated them  all  into  one  common  government  at  Athens. 
Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by  Epaminondas, 
through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and  power.  A 
Board  of  CEkists  or  Founders  was  named  to  carry  out  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  15.     'Eirci8^  84  &ti<rths  ifia(rl\€wr§,  y§w6fJityos  ftcr^  tqv  ^wtrov  koI 
Zvwttrhs,  ^c. 
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Tegea,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  city  and 
centre.  Of  this  Board,  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Man- 
tineia,  two  from  Kleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalus, 
two  from  that  of  the  Parrhasians.  A  convenient  site  being 
chosen  upon  the  river  Helisson  (which  flowed  through  and 
divided  the  town  in  two),about  twenty  miles  west  of  Tegea, 
well-fitted  to  block  up  the  marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north- 
westerly direction — the  foundation  of  the  new  Great  City 
(Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  QEkists  jointly  with  Epami- 
nondas.  Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships,^  from  all  sides 
of  this  centre,  were  persuaded  to  join  the  new  community. 
Ten  were  from  the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the  Parrhasii,  six 
from  the  Eutresii :  three  great  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name, 
each  an  aggregate  of  villages.  Four  little  townships,  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for  the  new  territory,  yet 
being  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained  to  join ;  but  in 
one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong,  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to  join  the 
Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  Sea  (Trebizond),  who  received 
them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezuntines  were  even 
slain  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The 
walls  of  the  new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (more  than  five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an  ample 
rural  territory  was  also  gathered  round  it,  extending  north- 
ward as  much  as  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city,  and  con- 
terminous on  the  east  with  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus, 
and  Kaphyae— on  the  west  with  Mess^nfe,*  Phigalia,  and 
Heraea. 

The  other  new  city — Messfen^ — was  founded  under  the 
Foundation  joii^t  auspiccs  of  the  Thcbans  and  their  allies, 
of  Messcna.  Argcians  and  others ;  Epitel6s  being  especially 
chosen  by  the  Argeians  for  that  purpose.^  The  Messenian 
exiles  though  eager  and  joyful  at  the  thought  of  regaining  their 
name  and  nationality,  were  averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either 


*  Diodor.  xv.  72. 

2  Pausan.  viii.  27  ;  viii.  35,  5 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  63. 

See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  Appendix,  p.  418,  where  the 
facts  respecting  Megalopolis  are 
brought  together  and  discussed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Xeno- 
phon  (lielleu.  v.  2,  7)  observes  that  the 


capture  of  Mantineia  by  Agesipolis  had 
made  the  Mantineians  see  the  folly  of 
having  a  river  run  through  their  town — 
yet  in  choosing  the  site  of  Megalopolis, 
this  same  feature  was  deliberately  re- 
produced :  and  in  this  choice  the  Man- 
tineians were  parties  concerned. 
'  Pausan.  iv.  26,  6. 
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at  CEchalia  or  Andania,  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their 
calamities  in  the  early  wars  with  Sparta.  Moreover  the  site 
of  Mount  Ith6m6  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  hero 
Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to  the  Argeian  general  Epitelfis.  The 
local  circumstances  of  this  mountain  (on  which  the  last  gallant 
resistance  of  the  revolted  Messenians  against  Sparta  had  been 
carried  on,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars)  were 
such,  that  the  indications  of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious 
signs,  coincided  fully  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like 
Epaminondas.  In  after-days,  this  hill,  Ithdm^  (then  bearing 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Messto^),  together  with  the  Akro- 
corinthus,  were  marked  out  by  Demetrius  of  Pharus  as  the 
two  horns  of  Peloponnesus  ;  whoever  held  these  two  horns, 
was  master  of  the  bull.^  Ithdm£  was  near  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  having  upon  its  summit  an  abundant 
spring  of  water,  called  Klepsydra.  Upon  this  summit  the 
citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  new  town  of  Mess^n^  was  built ; 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on  the  slope, 
though  connected  by  a  continuous  wall  with  its  acropolis. 
First,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  by  Epaminondas,  who  was 
recognised  as  CEkist  or  Founder,  *  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismenius — by  the  Argeians,  to  the  Argeian  H^rfi  and  Zeus 
Nemeius — by  the  Messenians,  to  Zeus  Ithomat^s  and  the 
Dioskuri.  Next,  prayer  was  made  to  the  ancient  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation,  especially,  to  the  invincible 
warrior  Aristomen^s,  that  they  would  now  come  back  and  again 
take  up  their  residence  as  inmates  in  enfranchised  Messfenfi. 
After  this,  the  gjround  was  marked  out  and  the  building  was 
begun,  under  the  sound  of  Argeian  and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing 
the  strains  of  Pronomus  and  Sakadas.  The  best  masons  and 
architects  were  invited  from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  streets 
with  regularity,  as  well  as  to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and 
construction  of  the  sacred  edifices.*  In  respect  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, too,  Epaminondas  was  studiously  provident  Such 
was  their  excellence  and  solidity,  that  they  exhibited  matter 
for  admiration  even  in  the  after-days  of  the  traveller  Pau- 
sanias.*^ 

From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of  Ith6mfi, 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361  ;  Polybius,  vii.  il. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  14,  2  :  compare  the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Epaminondas  (ix. 
15,  4).  *  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3.  *  Pausan.  iv.  31,  5. 
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the  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  fifteen  miles 
Abstraction  southward  down  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  across  a 
liwSl^  plain,  then  as  well  as  now,  the  richest  and  most 
from  Sparta,  fertile  In  Pcloponnesus  ;  while  to  the  eastward,  their 
territory  was  conterminous  with  that  of  Arcadia  and  the 
contemporary  establishment  of  Megalopolis.  All  the  newly 
appropriated  space  was  land  cut  oif  from  the  Spartan 
dominion.  How  much  was  cut  off  in  the  direction  south-east 
of  Ith6m^  (along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly  say.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
Perioeki  of  Thuria,  situated  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  con- 
verted into  an  independent  community,  and  protected  by  the 
vicinity  of  Messdn^.*  What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice, 
however,  is — that  all  the  extensive  district  westward  and 
south-westward  of  Ithdmd — all  the  south-western  comer  of 
Peloponnesus,  from  the  river  Neda  southward  to  Cape  Akritas 
— was  now  also  subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had  been  in 
garrison  near  Methdn^  ^  (not  far  from  Cape  Akritas);  Pylus — 
where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes  erected  his  hostile  fort,  near 
which  the  important  capture  at  Sphakteria  was  effected — had 
been  a  maritime  point  belonging  to  Sparta,  about  forty-six 
miles  from  the  city ;  ^  Aulon  (rather  farther  north,  near  the 
river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Kinadon  a  township  of  Spartan  Perioeki,  of  very  doubtful 
fidelity.*  Now  all  this  wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the 
Spartan  territory,  was  severed  from  Sparta  to  become  the 
property  of  Perioeki  and  Helots,  converted  into  freemen  ;  not 
only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute  to  Sparta,  as  before,  but 
bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very  nature  of  their  tenure.  It 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian  army  cut  to  pieces 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asin^,*  killing  the  Spartan 
polemarch  Geranor  :  and  probably  about  the  same  time  the 
other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-western  peninsula 
must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Perioeki  of  the 
region  welcomed  the  new  Mess^ne  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence.    Epaminondas,  besides  confirming  the  indepen- 


*  Pausan.  iv.  31,  2.  ^  ThucyJ.  ii.  25.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8.  *  Xcii.  Hclka.  vii.  I,  25. 
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dence  of  Meth6n£  and  Asin£,  reconstituted  some  other  towns,* 
which  under  Lacedaemonian  dominion  had  probably  been 
kept  unfortified  and  had  dwindled  away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  B.C,  when  Demosthenes  landed  at 
Pylus,  Thucydid^s  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  q^i  jj^j, 
for  Athens,  and  a  serious  injury  to  Sparta,  to  have  SwSyof 
lodged  a  small  garrison  of  Messenians  in  that  in-  tlSJSrSd 
significant  post,  as  plunderers  of  Spartan  territory  ««>»»**««• 
and  instigators  of  Helots  to  desertion* — especially  as  their 
dialect  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Spartans 
themselves.  How  prodigious  must  have  been  the  impression 
throughout  Greece,  when  Epaminondas,  by  planting  the 
Messenian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier  city  and 
position  of  Ith6m6,  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all  the 
wide  space'  between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea,  enfran- 
chising the  Perioeki  and  Helots  contained  in  it !  We  must 
recollect  that  the  name  Mess6n6  had  been  from  old  times 
applied  generally  to  this  region,  and  that  it  was  never  bestowed 
upon  any  city  before  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  When  there- 
fore the  Spartans  complained  of  "the  liberation  of  Mess6n6" — 
'*  the  loss  of  Mess6n6" — they  included  in  the  word,  not  simply 
the  city  on  Mount  Ith6m^,  but  all  this  territory  besides; 
though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the  domain  of  the  new 
city. 

They  complained   yet  more  indignantly,  that  along  with 

'  Paosan.  iv.  27,  4.  i,v4*'^(oy  9h  ical  Paraplus  of  the  Messenian  coast  from 
KAAa  woKifffutrOf  &c.  Pausanias,  fol-  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda  to  the 
lowing  the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  south  of 
of  the  river  Pamisns  in  the  Messenian  Ithdm^  without  interruption.  Then, 
Gulf,  round  Cape  Akritas  to  the  mouth  '  after  that,  he  mentions  Asin^,  Moth6ne, 
of  the  Neda  m  the  Western  Sea —  I  Achilleios  Limen,  and  Psamathus,  with 
enumerates  the  following  towns  and  Cape  Taenarus  between  them.  Be- 
places — Koron^,  Koldnides,  Asin6,  the  '  sides,  he  introduces  in  Messenia  two 
Cape  Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phoenikus,  i  diflferent  cities — one  called  Messen^, 
Methdn^  or  Mothdn^,  Pylus,  Anion  the  other  called  Ithdm^  ;  whereas  there 
(Pansan.  iv.  34,  35,  36).  The  account  was  only  one  Mess6nd  situated  on 
given  by  Skylax  (Periplus,  c.  46,  47)  I  Mount  Ith6m6. 

of  the  coast  of  these  regions,  appears  to  '  I  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who 
me  confused  and  unintelligible.  He  resting  mainly  upon  this  account  of 
reckons  Asin6  and  Moth6n6  as  cities  of  Skylax,  considers  that  the  south- 
Laconia ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con-  ;  western  comer  of  Peloponnesus  re- 
ceived these  cities  as  being  in  the  central  mained  a  portion  of  Laconia  and  be- 
sotUhem  projection  of  Peloponnesus  ,  longing  to  Sparta,  long  after  the  estab- 
(whereof  Cape  Taenarus  forms  the  ex-  ,  lislunent  of  the  city  of  Mess8n^.  See 
tremity) ;  and  not  to  have  conceived  at  the  Dissertation  of  Niebuhr  on  the  age 
all  the  south-western  projection,  whereof  t  of  Skvlax  of  Karyanda — in  his  Kleine 
Cape  Akritas  forms  the  extremity.  He  '  Schriften,  p.  119. 
recognises  Mess^n^,  but  he  pursues  the  I      '  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  42. 
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Pcriacki  and 
Helots  esta- 
blished as 
freemen 
along  with 
the  Mes^e- 
nian-t  on  the 
Lacedaemo- 
nian border. 


the  genuine  Messenians,  now  brought  back  from  exile — a 
rabble  of  their  own  emancipated  Periceki  and  Helots 
had  been  domiciled  on  their  border.^  Herein  were 
included,  not  only  such  of  these  two  classes  as, 
having  before  dwelt  in  servitude  throughout  the 
territory  westward  of  Ith6m^,  now  remained  there 
in  a  state  of  freedom — but  also  doubtless  a  number  of 
others  who  deserted  from  other  parts  of  Laconia.  For  as  we 
know  that  such  desertions  had  been  not  inconsiderable,  even 
when  there  was  no  better  shelter  than  the  outlying  posts  of 
Pylus  and  Kyth^ra — so  we  may  be  sure  that  they  became 
much  more  numerous,  when  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mess^n^ 
was  founded  under  adequate  protection,  and  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  obtaining,  westward  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  free 
lands  with  a  new  home.  Moreover,  such  Periceki  and  Helots 
as  had  actually  joined  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas  in 
Laconia,  would  be  forced  from  simple  insecurity  to  quit  the 
country  when  he  retired,  and  would  be  supplied  with  fresh 
residences  in  the  newly-enfranchised  territory.  All  these  men 
would  pass  at  once,  out  of  a  state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servi- 
tude, into  the  dignity  of  free  and  equal  Hellens,*  sending 
again  a  solemn  Messenian  legation  or  Thedry  to  the  Olympic 
festival,   after  an   interval  of  more  than  three  centuries^ — 


*  The  Oration  (vi.)  called  Archi- 
damus,  by  Isokrates,  exhibits  power- 
fully the  Spartan  feeling  of  the  time, 
respecting  tliis  abstraction  of  territory, 
and  emancipation  of  serfs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  Messene,  s.  30.  Kol 
el  fi^y  robs  as  iArjOus  Mfacrrivious  kot^- 
yov  (the  Thebans),  iiUlKow  fi^y  hv,  Hfiws 
i*  fit\oy<t>T4poos  tty  us  rifias  i^rifuiprayoy' 
vvy  Sf  rovs  E'lXoyras  6fi6povs  rifi7y  wapcuca- 
TOiKi^oucrty,  ficrrc  fiif  rovr*  elyai  x«A,««'<6- 
raroy,  ft  rrjs  X^P^^  aTtprja6fi€6a  iraph 
th  ducaioy.  i.k\*  €i  robs  iovKovs  T}/i€r4' 
povs  ivo^ofAtQa  Kupiovs  ain^s  6yras, 

Again — s.  lOl.  fjy  yhp  wapcucaroiKi- 
ff(£>ljLt$a  Tohs  ElXorras,  koI  r^v  ir6\iy  raC- 
rrjy  wtptViutity  at'lf^dcZo'ay,  ris  ovk  olZty 
5ti  irdyra  rhy  fiioy  iy  rapaXM  ^tai  Kiyiv- 
yots  StoTfAoD/icy  6yT€s  ;  compare  also 
sections  8  and  102. 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  vi.  (Archidam.)  s. 
III.  "A^iov  84  KOt  tV  *0\ufnrid6a  koX 
ras  AWas  alax^"^^*'^  wayrty^p^tSj  iy 
oTj  ItKooTos  rifiwy  (Spartans)  fjjAarriJTf- 
pos  ify  KoH  0aufAeurT6Ttpos  rS>y  iJdKiirwy 


T&y  iy  rots  iyUfft  rks  ylxas  barmpov 
fiiyufy,  Eis  hs  rls  &y  iKOtiv  roAft^o'ctci', 
iunl  fi^y  rov  rtfjuiaBcu  KoraippoyriBriiri- 
fitvos — Iti  54  wphs  ro^rois  6^6fi€yos 
/iky  robs  olKiras  iiwh  rijs  x^P^^ 
^s  oi  warip^s  iiiuy  KariKtwoy  kitapx'^ 
Kol  Bualas  /ul^ovs  iifiiy  trotovfiiyovs^ 
iLKOv<r6u€yos  8*  abr&y  roia6rais 
fiKa<nf>rifilais  xp^f^^^^^'t  otais 
wtp  clicks  robs  x<*^c^^cf0''  r«y 
&A\wy  8c8ovAcvK<{ras,  i^  taov  84 
yvy  rks  <rvy$^Kas  rots  8c<nr<{rai5  ircvoiii- 
fiiyovs. 

This  oration,  composed  only  five  or 
six  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Spartan  feeling  under  such  severe 
humiliations. 

'  The  freedom  of  the  Messenians 
had  been  put  down  by  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  after  which  they  became 
subjects  of  Sparta.  The  second  Mes- 
senian war  arose  from  their  revolt. 

No  free  Messenian  legation  could 
therefore  have  visited  Olympia  since  the 
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outdoing  their  former  masters  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
offerings  from  the  same  soil — and  requiting  them  for  previous 
ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance  and  insult,  instead  of  that 
universal  deference  and  admiration  which  a  Spartan  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his  due. 

The  enfranchisement  and  re-organization  of  all  Western 
Laconia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian  name,  the  xhcdctaiu 
foundation  of  the  two  new  cities  (Messfinfi  and  Mega-  ol^ildS^ 
lopoHs)  in  immediate  neighbourhood  and  sympathy  JS^^iy 
— ^while  they  completed  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  "^"^^n. 
constituted  in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  political  phae- 
nomena  that  Greece  had  witnessed  for  many  years. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian — he  is  able 
to  recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  infer- 
ences as  these  facts  themselves  warrant  Xenophon,  under 
whose  eyes  all  must  have  passed,  designedly  omits  to  notice 
them  ;  ^  Pausanias,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  most  of  what 
we  know,  is  prompted  by  his  religious  imagination  to  relate 
many  divine  signs  and  warnings,  but  little  matter  of  actual 


termination  of  the  first  war :  which  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  (iv.  13,  4)  in  723 
B.C. ;  though  the  date  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Pausanias  (iv.  27,  3)  gives  287 
years  between  the  end  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  and  the  foundation  of 
Mess8n^  by  Epaminondas.  See  the 
note  of  Siebelis  on  this  passage.  Exact 
dates  of  these  early  wars  cannot  be 
made  out 

'  The  partiality  towards  Sparta, 
visible  even  from  the  beginning  of 
Xenophon's  history,  becomes  more  and 
more  exaggerated  throughout  the  two 
latter  books  wherein  he  recounts  her 
misfortunes;  it  is  moreover  intensified 
by  spite  against  the  Thebans  and  Epa- 
minondas as  her  conquerors.  But  there 
is  hardly  any  instance  of  this  feeling,  so 
glaring  or  so  discreditable,  as  the  case 
now  before  us.  In  describing  the  ex- 
pedition of  Epaminondas  into  Pelopon- 
nesus in  the  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  he 
totally  omits  the  foundation  both  of 
MessenS  and  of  Megalopolis ;  though 
in  the  after  part  of  his  history,  he 
sdludes  (briefly)  both  to  one  and  to  the 
other  as  facts  accomplished.  He  repre- 
sents the  Thebans  to  have  come  mto 
Arcadia  with  their  magnificent  army, 
for  the    simple    purpose    of  repeUing 


Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans,  and  to  have 
been  desirous  of  returning  to  Bceotia,  as 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  latter 
had  already  returned  to  Sparta  (vi.  5, 
23).  Nor  does  he  once  mention  the 
name  of  Epaminondas  as  general  of  the 
Thebans  in  the  expedition,  any  more 
than  he  mentions  him  at  Leuktra. 

Considering  the  momentous  and 
striking  character  of  these  facts,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  Theban  general  by 
whom  they  were  achieved — such  sUence 
on  the  part  of  an  historian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  recount  the  events  of  the  time, 
is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of  his  duty 
to  state  the  wAoU  truth.  It  is  plain 
that  Mess^ne  and  Megalopolis  wounded 
to  the  quick  the  philo-Spartan  sentiment 
of  Xenophon.  They  stood  as  perma- 
nent evidences  of  the  degradation  of 
Sparta,  even  after  the  hostile  armies 
had  withdrawn  from  Laconia.  He 
prefers  to  ignore  them  altogether.  Yet 
he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with  dis- 
proportionate prolixity,  the  two  appli- 
cations of  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for 
aid,  ¥dth  the  favourable  reception 
which  they  obtained — also  the  exploits 
of  the  Phliasians  in  their  devoted 
attachment  to  Sparta. 
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occurrence.  Details  are  altogether  withheld  from  us.  We 
know  neither  how  long  a  time  was  occupied  in  the  building  of 
the  two  cities,  nor  who  furnished  the  cost ;  though  both 
the  one  and  the  other  must  have  been  considerable.  Of  the 
thousand  new  arrangements,  incident  to  the  winding  up  of 
many  small  townships,  and  the  commencement  of  two  large 
cities,  we  are  unable  to  render  any  account  Yet  there  is  no 
point  of  time  wherein  social  phaenomena  are  either  so  inter- 
esting or  so  instructive.  In  describing  societies  already  esta- 
blished and  ancient,  we  find  the  force  of  traditional  routine 
almost  omnipotent  in  its  influence  both  on  men's  actions  and 
on  their  feelings.  Bad  as  well  as  good  is  preserved  in  one 
concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past  stifles  all  con- 
structive intelligence,  and  leaves  little  room  even  for  improving 
aspirations.  But  the  forty  small  communities  which  coalesced 
into  Megalopolis,  and  the  Messenians  and  other  settlers  who 
came  for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of  Ithdmfi,  were  in 
a  state  in  which  new  exigencies  of  every  kind  pressed  for 
immediate  satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afford  a  pre- 
cedent, nor  any  resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems 
to  discussion  by  those  whose  character  and  judgement  were 
most  esteemed.  Whether  the  problems  were  well  or  ill- 
solved,  there  must  have  been  now  a  genuine  and  earnest 
attempt  to  strike  out  as  good  a  solution  as  the  lights  of  the 
time  and  place  permitted,  with  a  certain  latitude  for  con- 
flicting views.  Arrangements  must  have  been  made  for  the 
apportionment  of  houses  and  lands  among  the  citizens,  by 
purchase,  or  grant,  or  both  together;  for  the  political  and 
judicial  constitution;  for  religious  and  recreative  ceremonies, 
for  military  defence,  for  markets,  for  the  security  and  trans- 
mission of  property,  &c.  All  these  and  many  other  social 
wants  of  a  nascent  community  must  now  have  been  provided 
for,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  how. 
Unhappily  the  means  are  denied  to  us.  We  can  record  little 
more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two  youngest  members  of 
the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities  were  bom  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  presiding  genius,  Epami- 
nondas ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly  sym- 
pathy and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
Sparta  ;   a  purpose,  which,  even   two  centuries   afterwards, 
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remained  engraven  on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot 
like  Polybius.* 

Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city  in 
itself,  but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy ; 
which  appears  to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia,  except  —the  Pan- 
Orchomenus  and  Heraea.  It  was  enacted  that  a  xcnihou- 
synod  or  assembly,  from  all  the  separate  members 
of  the  Arcadian  name,  and  in  which  probably  every  Arca- 
dian citizen  from  the  constituent  communities  had  the  right 
of  attending,  should  be  periodically  convoked  there.  This 
assembly  was  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number. 
A  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called  the  Epariti,  destined  to 
uphold  the  federation,  and  receiving  pay  when  on  service,  was 
also  provided.  Assessments  were  levied  upon  each  city  for 
their  support,  and  a  Pan-Arcadian  general  (probably  also 
other  officers)  was  named.  The  Ten  Thousand,  on  behalf  of 
all  Arcadia,  received  foreign  envoys — concluded  war,  or  peace, 
or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers  or  other  Arcadians  brought 
before  them  on  accusations  of  public  misconduct.^  The  great 
Athenian  orators,  Kallistratus,  Demosthenes,  i£schin£s,  on 
various  occasions  pleaded  before  it.^  What  were  its  times  of 
meeting,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed  seriously,  for 
a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan-Arcadian  communion  of 
action  and  sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed  ;  *  and 
to  prevent,  or  soften,  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a 
tendency  to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities. 
The  patriotic  enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis 
had  first  arisen,  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city  never 
attained  that  pre-eminence  or  power  which  its  founders  con- 
templated, and  which  had  caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a 
scale  too  large  for  the  population  actually  inhabiting  it* 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also  much  of 
the  territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between  that  city  and 
Arcadia.     Thus  the  Skiritae  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian 


*  See  a  strikiog  passage  in  Polybius,  i  Leg.  p.    296   c  49 ;    ComeL  Nepos, 
iv.  32.    Compare  also  Pansan.  v.  29,  3 ;    Epamin.  c.  6. 

and  viii.  27,  2,  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  38  ;  vii.  4, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  viL  l,  38 ;  vii.  4,    33 ;  Diodor.  xv.  59 ;  AristoUe — *AfMc^- 
2,  33,  34 ;  vii.  3,  I.  1  iofy   TloKtr^ia  —  ap.    Harpokration.    v. 

*  Demosthen.  Fds.  Legat.  p.  344,  s.  !  M^ptoi,  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 
II,  p.  403,   s.  220;   iEschines,    Fals.  |      *  Polybius,  ii.  55. 
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race,  heretofore  dependent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a 
valuable  contingent  to  her  armies ')  with  their  territory  forming 
the  northern  frontier  of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became 
from  this  time  independent  of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.*  The 
same  is  the  case  even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — 
Sellasia ;  though  this  latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians four  or  five  years  afterwards.* 

Epaminondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the  legal 

duration  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  and  Laconia.* 

das  and  his    The  suffcrings  of  a  severe  midwinter  were  greatly 

cna\c  PcTo-    mitigated  to  his  soldiers  by  the  Arcadians,  who,  full 

ponnesus.      ^j.  jg^^^^j  friendship,  pressed  upon  them  an  excess 

of  hospitality  which  he  could  not  permit  consistently  with 
their  military  duties.*  He  stayed  long  enough  to  settle  all 
the  preliminary  debates  and  difficulties,  and  to  put  in  train  of 
serious  execution  the  establishment  of  Mess^n^  and  Mega- 
lopolis. For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  comprehensive, 
which  changed  the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus,  much 
time  was  of  course  necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  divi- 
sion under  Pammenes,  was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction 
from  Sparta ;  *  while  Tegea  also,  from  this  time  forward,  for 

*  Thucyd.  v.  66.  i      •  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.     Pammenes  is 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  21.  '  said  to  have  been  an  earnest  friend  of 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12 ;  Diodor.  Epaminondas,  but  of  older  political 
XV.  64.  standing  ;  to  whom  Epaminondas  partly 

*  The  exact  number  of  eighty-five  owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger. 
days,  given  by  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  seems     Praecep.  p.  805  F.). 

to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally  Pausanias  places  the  foundation  of 
from  Ephorus  or  some  other  older  Megalopolis  in  the  same  Oljmipic  year 
author.  I  as  the  battle  of  Leuktia,  and  a  few 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c.  32),  months  after  that  battle,  during  the 
mentions  *' three  entire  months,"  which  |  archonship  of  Phrasikleid€s  at  Athens  ; 
differs  little  from  eighty-five  days.  He  J  that  is,  between  Midsimimer  371  and 
expresses  himself  as  if  Epaminondas  ,  Midsummer  370  B.c.  (Pausan.  viii.  27, 
spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia.  6).  He  places  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
Yet  again,  in  the  Apophtl^  Reg.  p.  194  I  s^n$  in  the  next  Oljrmpic  year,  under 


B.  (compare  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42),  and 
in  the  lite  of  Pelopidas  (c.  25),  Plutarch 
states,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  col- 
leagues held  the  command  four  whole 
months  over  and  above  the  legal  time, 


the  archonship  of  Dyskinetus  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer  370  and 
Midsummer  369  B.c.  (iv.  27,  5.) 

The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  would 
probably  be  understood   to  date  from 


being  engaged  in  their  operations  in  the  initial  determination  taken  by  the 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  This  seems  to  assembled  Arcadians,  soon  after  the 
me  the   more  probable   interpretation  1  revolution  at  Tegea,  to  found  a  Pan- 


of  the  case  ;  for  the  operations  seem  too 
large  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
either  three  or  four  months. 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch— An  Seni  sit  gerenda  Respublica 


Arcadian  city  and  federative  league. 
This  was  probably  taken  before  Mid- 
summer 370  B.C.,  and  the  date  of  Pau- 
sanias would  thus  be  correct. 

The   foundation   of    Mess8n$  would 


(c.  8,  p.  788  A. ).  I  doubtless  take  its  jcra  from  the  expe- 
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some  years,  was  occupied  as  a  post  by  a  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  affected  by  these 
proceedings  of  Epaminondas  in  Peloponnesus.     The 
accumulation  of  force  asfainst  Sparta  was  so  power-  tans  wUdt 

alH  frrvm 

ful,  that  under  a  chief  like  him,  it  seemed  sufficient  Athens— 
to  crush  her :   and  though  the  Athenians  were  now  thefr"^voys, 

SLS  well  ^c 

neutral  in  the  contest,  such  a  prospect  was  not  those  from 
at  all  agreeable  to  them,'  involving  the  aggrandize-  pwils,  u 
ment  of  Thebes  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  their  *"*' 
security.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  successes  of  Epami- 
nondas that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Corinth, 
and  Phlius,  to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not 
merely  humiliating  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  never  pre- 
viously sent  the  like  request  to  any  Grecian  city  —  but  also 
difficult  to  handle  in  reference  to  Athens.  History  showed 
abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  little  either  of  good 
feeling  or  consentient  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians towards  her.  What  little  was  to  be  found,  the  envoy 
dexterously  brought  forward  ;  going  back  to  the  dethronement 
of  the  Peisistratids  from  Athens  by  Spartan  help,  the  glorious 
expulsion  of  Xerxfis  from  Greece  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both 
cities — and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Athens  into  Laconia  in 
465  B.C.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  revolted  Messenians 
on  Mount  Ith6m^.  In  these  times  (he  reminded  the  Athe- 
nian assembly)  Thebes  had  betrayed  the  Hellenic  cause  by 
joining  Xerxfis,  and  had  been  an  object  of  common  hatred 
to  both.  Moreover  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece  had  been 
arrayed  under  Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  full 
sanction  and  recommendation  from  Sparta  ;  while  the  head- 
ship of  the  latter  by  land  had  in  like  manner  been  accepted 
by  the  Athenians.  He  called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name 
of  these  former  glories,  to  concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all 
the  deplorable  hostilities  which  had  since  intervened,  and  to 
afford  to  her  a  generous  relief  against  the  old  common  enemy. 


didon  of  Epaminondas — between  No- 
vember and  March  370-369  B.c. ;  which 
would  be  during  the  archonship  of 
Dyskin^tus  at  Athens,  as  Pausanias 
affirms. 

What  length  of  time  was  required  to 
complete  the  erection  and  establishment 


of  either  city,  we  are  not  informed. 

Diodorus  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  m  368  B.C.  (xv.  72). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  36. 

'  Isokrat^s  (Archidamus),  Or.  vi.  s. 
129. 
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The  Thebans'might  even  now  be  decimated  (according  to  the 
vow  said  to  have  been  taken  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes)  in 
spite  of  their  present  menacing  ascendency — if  Athens  and 
Sparta  could  be  brought  heartily  to  co-operate  ;  and  might  be 
dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself  had  wished  to  deal  with  Athens 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sparta  refused  to  concur 
in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  utter  ruin.* 

This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  hy  the 
envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian  speaker 
contended,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  army,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their 
passage  into  Peloponnesus,  had  committed  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  general  peace,  sworn  in  371  B.C.,  first  at  Sparta  and 
afterwards  at  Athens,  guaranteeing  universal  autonomy  to 
every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy  from  Phlius — while  compli- 
menting Athens  on  the  proud  position  which  she  now  held, 
having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in  her  hands— dwelt  on  the  meed 
of  honour  which  she  would  earn  in  Greece,  if  she  now 
generously  interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  forgetting 
past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past  benefits.  In  adopting 
such  policy,  too,  she  would  act  in  accordance  with  her  own 
true  interests ;  since,  should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans 
would  become  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  for- 
midable still  to  Athens.* 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration  of 
Sparta,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  send  such  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens,  and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many  un- 
toward realities  during  the  past  The  contrast  is  indeed 
striking,  when  we  set  her  present  language  against  that 
which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens,  before  and  through  the 
Peloponnesian  wan 

At  first,  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  favour ;  the 
Recepdon  Sentiment  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being  apparently 
CTwys-the  ^ther  against  than  for  them.  "  Such  language  from 
gran"thS*  ^^^  Spartans  (murmured  the  assembled  citizens)  is 
prayer.  intelligible  enough  during  their  present  distress ;  but 
so  long  as  they  were  in  good  circumstances,  we  received 
nothing  but  ill-usage  from  them."  ^     Nor  was  the  complaint 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vl  5,  34,  35. 

5  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  5,  38-48. 

*  Xen.  Hellen,  vi.  5,  35.     O/  fihn-oi 


'A^voioi  oh  wdw  494^eanOf  &AX^  Bpovs  rtf 
T010VT09  diii\0fy,  As  wvv  fily  ravrct  A^- 
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of  the  Spartans,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  contrary  to 
the  sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal  autonomy,  admitted 
without  opposition.  Some  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
drawn  the  invasion  upon  themselves,  by  their  previous  inter- 
ference with  T^ea  and  in  Arcadia ;  and  that  the  intervention 
of  the  Mantineians  at  Tegea  had  been  justifiable,  since  Sta- 
sippus  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been  the 
first  to  begin  unjust  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal 
made  by  the  envoys  to  the  congress  of  Peloponnesian  allies 
held  in  404  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens — when  the 
Theban  deputy  had  proposed  that  Athens  should  be  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  Spartans  had  strenuously  protested 
against  so  cruel  a  sentence — made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  assembly,  and  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
determine  them  in  favour  of  the  proposition.^  "  As  Athens 
was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  the  fiat 
of  the  same  enemy  :  Athens  was  then  rescued  by  Sparta,  and 
shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unrequited  ?"  Such  was  the 
broad  and  simple  issue  which  told  upon  the  feelings  of  the  as- 
sembled Athenians,  disposing  them  to  listen  with  increasing 
favour  both  to  the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius,  and  to 
their  own  speakers  on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  prudent  as  well  as  generous. 
A  counterpoise  would  thus  be  maintained  against  the  votcpas«sd 
excessive  aggrandizement  of  Thebes,  which  at  this  spJltL— 
moment  doubtless  caused  serious  alarm  and  jealousy  jif^SS^^ 
to  the  Athenians.  And  thus,  after  the  first  ebullition  «"**"**• 
of  resentment  against  Sparta,   naturally  suggested  by  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation 
gradually  became  more  and  more  predominant  in  the  as- 
sembly.    Kallistratus  '  the  orator  spoke  eloquently  in  support 
of  the  Lacedaemonians;    while   the  adverse  speakers  were 
badly  listened  to,  as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes,  whom  no 
one  wished  to  aggrandize  farther.     A  vote,  decisive  and  en- 
thusiastic, was  passed  for  assisting  the  Spartans  with  the  full 
force  of  Athens  ;    under  the  command  of  Iphikrat^s,   then 
residing  as  a  private  citizen  ^  at  Athens,  since  the  peace  of  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.     M4yurrov        Xcnokleid^s,  a  poet,  spoke^in  opposi 
5i   rfiy   Acx^^i^a^"  xapii  AoKthcufiiOviwy 
4li6tc*t  cTfcu,  &C. 

•  Demosthenes  cont.  Near.  p.  1353. 


tion  to  the  vote  for  supporting  Sparta  (ib.). 
>  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.    5,  49 ;    Dionys. 
Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysii,  p.  479. 
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preceding  year,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  recalled  from 
Korkyra. 
As  soon  as  the  sacrifices^  offered  in  contemplation  of  this 
enterprise,  were  announced  to  be  favourable,  Iphi- 
iphiknu€s  krat^s  made  proclamation  that  the  citizens  destined 
army  to  the  for  service  should  equip  themselves  and  muster  in 
"**  arms  in  the  grove  of  Akadfimus  (outside  the  gates) 
there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to  march  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak.  Such  was  the  general  ardour,  that 
many  citizens  went  forth  from  the  gates  even  in  advance 
of  Iphikratfis  himself,  and  the  total  force  which  followed  him 
is  said  to  have  been  12,000  men — not  named  under  con- 
scription by  the  general,  but  volunteers.^  He  first  marched 
to  Corinth,  where  he  halted  some  days ;  much  to  the  dis- 
content of  his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to  accomplish 
their  project  of  carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But  Iphikrat^  was 
well-aware  that  all  beyond  Corinth  and  Phlius  was  hostile 
ground,  and  that  he  had  formidable  enemies  to  deal  with. 
After  having  established  his  position  at  Corinth,  and  obtained 
information  regarding  the  enemy,  he  marched  into  Arcadia, 
and  there  made  war  without  any  important  result.  Epami- 
nondas  and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia,  while  many  of  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleians,  had  gone  home  with  the  plunder 
acquired ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time  out  of  danger. 
Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  Athens,*  the 
Theban  general  himself  soon  commenced  his  march  of  return 
into  Boeotia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line 
of  Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae.  This 
line  was  composed  of  difficult  ground,  and  afforded  good 
means  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  army ;  nevertheless 
Iphikrat^s,  though  he  occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not 
attempt  directly  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry, 
both  Athenian  and  Corinthian,  to  harass  them  in  their  march. 
But  Epaminondas  beat  them  back  with  some  loss,  and  pursued 
them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth.  Excited  by  this  spectacle, 
the  Athenian  main  body  within  the  town  were  eager  to  march 
out  and  engjage  in  general  battle.    Their  ardour  was  however 

'  This  number  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (xv.  6x). 

'  Te  this  extent  we  may  believe  what  is  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Iphicrates, 
c.  a). 
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repressed  by  Iphikratds ;  who,  refusing  to  go  forth,  suffered 
the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested.^ 


'  The  account  here  given  in  the  text 
coincides  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  with 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  with  Plutarch; 
and  also  (in  my  bdief)  with  Pausanias 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  51  ;  Plutarch, 
Pdop.  c.  24 ;  Pansan.  iz.  14,  3). 

But  thoui^  I  accept  the  facts  of 
Xenophon,  1  cannot  accept  either  his 
suppositions  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his 
cnticisms  on  the  conduct,  of  Iphikrat^ 
Other  modem  critics  appear  to  me  not 
to  have  sufficiently  distmguished  Xeno- 
^\kO0L*s/acts  firom  his  suppositions, 

Iphiktatis  (says  Xenophon),  while 
attempting  to  guard  the  Ime  of  Mount 
Oneium,  m  onier  that  the  Thebans 
might  not  be  able  to  reach  Boeotia — left 
the  excellent  road  adjoining  to  Ken- 
chrese  unguarded.  Then,  wishing  to 
inform  himself  whether  the  Thebans 
had  as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneium, 
he  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian 
and  all  the  Corinthian  cavalry.  Now 
(observes  Xenophon)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  rqjort  as  well  as  a  great 
number ;  while  the  great  number  find 
it  more  difficult  to  get  back  in  safety. 
By  .this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphikrat^ 
in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  several 
honemen  were  lost  in  the  retreat ; 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 
phon appears  unfounded.  It  is  plain, 
n'om  the  facts  which  he  himself  states, 
that  Iphikrat^  never  intended  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans ;  and  that 
he  sent  out  his  whole  body  of  cavalry, 
not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the 
enemy  on  ground  which  he  thought 
advantageous  for  the  purpose.  That  so 
able  a  commander  as  Iphikrat^  should 
have  been  guilty  of  the  gross  blunders 
with  which  Xenophon  here  reproaches 
him,  is  in  a  high  aegree  improbable ;  it 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  Xeno- 
phon has  misconceived  his  real  purpose. 
Why  indeed  should  Iphikrat^s  wish  to 
expose  the  whole  Athenian  army  in  a 
murderous  conflict  for  the  purpose  of 
^venting  the  homeward  march  of  the 
Thebans?  His  mission  was  to  rescue 
Sparta  ;  but  Sparta  was  now  no  longer 
in  danger  ;  and  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  Athens  that  Uie  Thebans  should  ^o 
back  to  Boeotia,  rather  than  remain  m 
Peloponnesus.  That  he  should  content 
himself  with  harassing  the  Thebans,  in- 


stead of  barring  their  retreat  directly, 
is  a  policy  which  we  should  expect  from 
him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this 
retreat  which  has  excited  discussion 
among  the  commentators,  and  on  which 
I  diss^t  from  their  views.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
who  says — 'Ai  wpMw  r^  vrpar^  (£pA- 
minondas)   xarii    A^wor    iyU^rro,    acol 

l/<c^Xcy,  'I^nc^Tift  6  TtfioB^ov  vcAra- 
<rrits  fcol  iWriw  *Miivaimw  tx*^  Zdvaiup, 
iwtx*ifu  rois  9fi0aiots,  'iwa/wt^p^as 
9h  Tohs  4wi$€ fUpovs  rp4wrrtUy  ital  wp^s 
abrh  i^iK6fi€wos  *A0i|ya^«r  r^ 
iarWf  its  4w^it4pai  fiaxovfidpovs  ro^ 
'A(h|Mi/ovf  iic4\vw  'I^uc/wnif,  i  ih  ti^is 
is  rks  S^fias  inHiXaMfP€, 

In  this  statement  there  are  some  inac* 
curacies,  as  that  of  calling  Iphikrat^ 
"  son  of  Timotheus  ; ''  and  speaking  of 
LfcAaum,  where  Pausanias  ought  to 
have  named  ICenehrete,  For  Epami- 
nondas  could  not  have  passed  Corinth 
on  the  side  of  Lechseum,  since  the  Long 
Walb,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other, 
would  prevent  him ;  moreover,  the 
"  ru^ed  ground  "  was  between  Corinth 
and  Kenchrese,  not  between  Corinth 
and  Lechaeum. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most 
p^lexity  are  those  which  follow : 
'*  Epaminondas  repulses  the  assailants, 
and  having  come  to  the  city  itself  of  the 
Athenians^  when  Iphikrates  forbade  the 
Athenians  to  come  out  and  fight,  he 
(Epaminondas)  again  marched  away  to 
Thebes." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
city  of  the  Athenians  t  The  natural 
sense  of  the  words  is  certainly  Athens ; 
and  so  most  of  the  commentators  relate. 
But  when  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Corinth  and  Kenchrete,  can  we  reason- 
ably believe  that  Epaminondas  pursued 
the  fugitives  to  Athens — through  the 
city  of  Megara,  which  lay  in  the  way, 
and  which  seems  then  (Diodor.  xv.  60) 
to  have  been  allied  with  Athens  ?  The 
station  of  Iphikrates  was  Corinth  ;  from 
thence  he  had  marched  out — ^and  thither 
his  cavalry,  when  repulsed,  would  go 
back,  as  the  nearest  shelter. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
ch.  39,  p.  141)  understands  Pausanias 
to  mean,  that  Iphikrates  retired  with 
his  defeated  cavalry  to  Corinth— that 

Q  2 
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On  returning  to  Thebes,  Epaminondas  with  Pelopidas  and 
Trial  of  ^^^  other  Boeotarchs,  resigned  the  command.  They 
E^minon-  j^j^j  already  retained  it  for  four  months  longer  than 
ret^g^his  ^^^  \cg3A  expiration  of  their  term.  Although,  by  the 
Syo™d"hc  constitutional  law  of  Thebes,  any  general  who  re- 
i^aUime  tained  his  functions  longer  than  the  period  fixed  by 
andT^y  **  law  was  prottounccd  worthy  of  death,  yet  Epaminon- 
acquittai.  j^s,  whilc  cmploycd  in  his  great  projects  for  humi- 
liating Sparta,  and  founding  the  two  hostile  cities  on  her 
border,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  brave  this  illegality,  per- 
suading all  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him.  On  resigning 
the  command,  all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial  of  account- 
ability which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a  matter  of 
course — but  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  required  on  special 
ground,  since  all  had  committed  an  act  notoriously  punishable 
as  well  as  of  dangerous  precedent.  Epaminondas  undertook 
the  duty  of  defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself.  That 
he  as  well  as  Pelopidas  had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  fair  pretext  for  accusing  him — is  not  to  be 
doubted.     But  we  may  well  doubt  whether  on  the  present 


Epaminondas  then  marched  straight  on  put  this  construction  even  upon  Pan- 
to  Athens — and  that  Iphikrates  followed  sanias  ;  who  may  surely  have  meant 
him.  **  Possibly  (he  says)  the  only  j  by  the  words — -rpbs  afrrS  *A$rivai»¥  rb 
mistake  in  this  statement  is,  that  it  re-  4<m; — not  Athens,  but  tAr  city  then  oc- 
presents  the  presence  of  Iphikrates,  in-  '  cupied  by  thi  Athenians  engaged — that 
stead  of  his  absence,  as  the  cause  which  is,  Corinth,  The  city  of  the  Athimiansj 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  fighting.  '  in  reference  to  this  battle,  was  Corinth ; 


According  to  Xenophon,  Iphikrates 
must  have  been  in  the  rear  of  Epami- 
nondas." 

I   cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this 


it  was  the  city  out  of  which  the  troops 
of  Iphikrates  had  just  marched,  and  to 
which,  on  being  defeated,  they  naturally 
retired  for  safety,  pursued  by   Epami- 


from  the  words  of  Xenophon.  Neither  nondas  to  the  gates.  The  statement  of 
he  nor  Plutarch  countenances  the  idea  I  Pausanias— that  Iphikrates  would  not 
that  Epaminondas  marched  to  the  walls  :  let  the  Athenians  in  the  town  (Corinth) 
of  Athens,  which  supposition  is  derived  !  go  out  to  fight — then  follows  naturally, 
solely  from  the  words  of  Pausanias.  1  Epaminondas,  finding  that  they  would 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  intimate  only    not  come  out,   drew  back  his  troops, 


that  Iphikrates  interposed  some  oppo- 
sition, and  not  very  effective  opposition, 
near  Corinth,  to  the  retreating  march 


and  resumed  his  march  to  Thebes. 

The  stratagem  of  Iphikrates  noticed 
by  Polyaenus  (iii.  9,  29),  can  hardly  be 


of   Epaminondas,    from    Peloponnesus    the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned  by 
into  Boeotia.  Pausanias.     It  purports   to  be  a  noc- 

That  Epaminondas  should  have  j  turnal  surprise  planned  by  the  Thebans 
marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  tlie  ;  against  Athens  ;  which  certainly  must 
circumstances  of  the  case,  when  he  was  i  be  quite  different  (if  it  be  in  itself  a 
returning  to  Bceotia,  appears  to  me  in  '  reality)  from  this  march  of  Epaminondas. 
itself  improbable,  and  to  be  rendered  And  the  stratagem  ascribed  by  Poly- 
still  more  improbable  by  the  silence  of  senus  to  Iphikrates  is  of  a  strange  and 
Xenophon.     Nor  is  it  indispensable  to  I  highly  improbable  character. 
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occasion  any  of  these  enemies  actually  came  forward  to  pro- 
pose that  the  penalty  l^ally  incurred  should  be  inflicted  ;  not 
merely  because  this  proposition,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
army,  returning  elate  with  their  achievements,  and  proud  of 
their  commanders,  was  full  of  danger  to  the  mover  himself— 
but  also  for  another  reason — because  Epaminondas  would 
hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  wait  for  the  case  to  be  stated 
by  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  the  illegality  committed  was 
flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example — having  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to  protect — he  would 
forestall  accusation  by  coming  forward  himself  to  explain  and 
justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious  results  of 
the  expedition  just  finished  ;  the  invasion  and  devastation 
of  Laconia,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy — the  confinement 
of  the  Spartans  within  their  walls — the  liberation  of  all 
Western  Laconia,  and  the  establishment  of  Messfin^  as  a  city 
—the  constitution  of  a  strong  new  Arcadian  city,  forming, 
with  Tegea  on  one  flank  and  Mess^n^  on  the  other,  a  line  of 
defence  on  the  Spartan  frontier,  so  as  to  ensure  the  permanent 
depression  of  the  great  enemy  of  Thebes — the  emancipation 
of  Greece  generally,  from  Spartan  ascendency,  now  con- 
summated. 

Such  justification— whether  delivered  in  reply  to  a  sub- 
stantive accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered  sponta- 
neously by  Epaminondas  himself— was  not  merely  satisfactory 
but  triumphant  He  and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted 
by  acclamation  ;  without  even  going  through  the  formality  of 
collecting  the  votes.^    And  it  appears  that  both  Epaminondas 

Plutarch,   Pelopidas,  c  25;    Plu-    more  than  (anything    else    to  set  the 

actei 
_  tagjg< 

tion  still  further,  Plutarch  (De  Vitioso 
Pausanias  states  the  fact  plainly  and  Pudore,  p.  540  E.)  describes  Pelopidas 
clearly;  the  others,  especially  Nepos  as  trembling  and  begging  for  his  lite, 
and  iElian,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  1  Epaminondas  had  committed  a  grave 
fact,  surround  it  wiA  .colours  exagger-  i  iUegaUty,  which  could  not  be  passed 
ated  and  false.  They  represent  Epa-  I  over  without  notice  m  his  tnid  of  a«- 
minondas  as  in  danger  of  being  put  I  countabUity.  But  he  had  a  good  justifi- 
to  death  by  ungrateful  and  malignant  ,  cation.  It  was  necessary  Aat  he  should 
fellow-citizens :  Cornelius  Nepos  puts  put  in  the  justification  ;  when  put  in  it 
into  his  mouth  a  justificatory  speect  of  !  passed  triumphantly.  What  more  cou  d 
extreme  insolence  (compare  Arist.  Or.  be  reqmred?  The  facts,  when  fairly 
xlvi.  xcpi  rod  irapa<^e^/*aTOj-p.  38$  !  stated,  will  not  serve  ^  an  illustration 
Jebb  ;  p.  520  DindorO  ;  which,  had  it  :  of  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  the  people 
been  really  made,  would  have  tended    towards  great  men. 
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and    Pelopidas   were   immediately  re-appointed   among  the 
Boeotarchs  of  the  year.* 


*  Diodorus  (xv.  8i)  states  that  Pe- 
lopidas was  Boeotarch  without  interrup- 
tion, annually  re-appointed,  from  the 
revolution  of  Thebes  down  to  his  de- 
cease. Plutarch  also  (Pelopid.  c.  34) 
affirms  that  when  Pelopidas  died,  he 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  the  appoint- 


ment ;  which  may  be 
the  same  assertion  in 
Whether  Epaminondas 
does  not  appear. 


understood   as 

other    words. 

was  re-chosen 


Sievers  denies  the  re-appointment  as 
well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epaminondas. 
But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds ; 
for,  in  my  judgement,  Epaminondas  ap- 
pears  again  as  conmiander  in  Pelopon- 
nesus during  this  same  year  (369  B.c). 
Sievers  holds  Epaminondas  to  have 
commanded  without  being  Boeotarch  ; 
but  no  reason  is  produced  for  this  (Sie- 
vers, Geschicht  Griech.  bis  zur  Schlacht 
von  Mantineia,  p.  277). 
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CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSfeN^  AND  MEGALOPOLIS 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  B.C. 
(when  the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes  was 
sworn  at  Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra), 
and  the  spring  of  369  B.C.,  when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victo- 
rious expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  were  reconducted  home 
by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to 
a  partial  re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been 
sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  most  of  Peiopon- 
the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  allies  of  t^^bLtdeof 
Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  influ- 
ence had  been  maintained,  were  overthrown,  not  without 
harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and 
laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  guarding  their  central  hearthl  and  their  families 
from  assault  The  western  and  best  half  of  Laconia  had  been 
wrested  from  them ;  Mess^n6  had  been  constituted  as  a  free 
city  on  their  frontier ;  a  large  proportion  of  their  Periceki  and 
Helots  had  been  converted  into  independent  Greeks  bitterly 
hostile  to  them  ;  moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had  been 
emancipated  from  their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self- 
acting,  jealous  neighbours  in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as 
well  as  in  Tegea  and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian. 
Tegea  was  now  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the 
Skiritae,  so  long  numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  latter,  were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with 
Arcadians  and  Thebans  against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been 
considerable ;  partly,  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly  ^^j^^^^^^ 
and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position  and  policy  of  ^Jjj^ 
Athens. 
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At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  B.C.) 

Jason  was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of 

PrTn^c"Jol'      Macedonia.     Amyntas  was  dependent  on,  if  not  tri- 

Macedonia.    ^^^^^  ^^^  Jason,  whose  dominion,  military  force,  and 

revenue,  combined  with  extraordinary  personal  energy,  and 
ability,  rendered  him  decidedly  the  first  potentate  in  Greece, 
whose  aspirations  were  known  to  be  unbounded ;  so  that  he 
inspired  more  or  less  alarm  everywhere,  especially  to  weaker 
neighbours  like  the  Macedonian  prince.  Throughout  a  reign 
of  twenty-three  years,  full  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had 
cultivated  the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,*  espe- 
cially the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At  the 
time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising  and 
liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power 
(382-379  B.C.),  holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison  among  her 
subject  allies.  But  the  revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the  war 
against  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  B.C.  downward)  had 
sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land  ;  while  the  newly- 
organized  naval  force  and  maritime  confederacy  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  overthrown  her  empire  at  sea.  Moreover,  the  great 
power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so  grown  up  (combined  with 
the  resistance  of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  Sparta  with  Macedonia,  and  even  to  forbid  her  (in  374  B.C.) 
from  assisting  her  faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas, 
against  him.*  To  Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  friendship  of 
Athens,  now  again  the  greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece, 
had  become  more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We  know 
that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  He  adopted  the  former  as  his 
son  ;  ^  at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discovered  ;  but  I  have 
already  stated  that  Iphikrates  had  married  the  daughter  of 

'  i^schin^s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p.  upon  a  strong  legendary  and  ancestral 

249  ;  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  124.  sentiment  rather  than  on  common  po- 

'  O  y^p  ^arfip  <tov  (Isokrates  to  Philip)  lilical   grounds ;  with   Athens,    it   was 

wphs  rhs  v6\us  ra&ras  (Sparta,  Athens,  both  political  and  serious ;  with  Sparta 

Argos,    and   Thebes),    off  a-oi   wapcuvw  it  was  attested   by  the  most  essential 

»po<r^X«*»'  T^i'  rovy,  xphs  awdaas  olKtlws  military  aid  and  co-operation. 


The    connexion    of    Amyntas     with  ^ 

Thebes   could  hardly   have  been   con-  '  249.     See  above,  Ch.  Ixxvii. 
siderable  ;  that  with  Argos  was   based 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  i,  17. 

*  /Eschines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  p. 
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Kotys  king  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a  maritime  settle- 
ment called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast  In  the  years  373- 
372  B.C.,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great  favour  with  Amyntas, 
testified  by  a  valuable  present  sent  to  him  at  Athens ;  a  cargo 
of  timber,  the  best  produce  of  Macedonia.^  Amyntas  was  at 
this  period  on  the  best  footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies 
as  a  confederate  to  the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and 
was  treated  with  considerable  favour.* 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  B.C.)  tended  to  knit  more 
closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas  and  the  Ambitious 
Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries  most  likely  aSISi?' 
to  sustain  him  against  the  ascendency  of  Jason.  It  J^SJ^f 
produced  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect  ^^^^ 
of  stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction.  Not 
only  her  ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven 
from  one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing 
her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals,  the 
Thebans,  were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring  her 
with  mingled  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Hence  fresh  hopes 
as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens  in  a  career 
of  aspiration  such  as  had  never  appeared  open  to  her  since 
the  disasters  of  404  B.C,  Such  enlargement  of  her  views  was 
manifested  conspicuously  by  the  step  taken  two  or  three 
months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding 
chapter) — of  causing  the  peace,  which  had  already  been  sworn 
at  Sparta  in  the  preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  re-sworn 
under  the  presidency  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities 
binding  themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defensive  allies 
of  Athens ;  ^  thus  silently  -disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking 
her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly 
expect  to   hold,   anything   above  the  second  rank,  Hcraspira- 
serving  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban  aggrandizement,  ^^'i J^e 
At  sea  she  already  occupied  the  first  place,  at  the  ^f^^'J^^ 
head  of  an   extensive  confederacy:  and  it  was  to  oritSS*-"^*^ 
farther  maritime  aggrandizement  that  her  present  ****** 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Timotheum,  c. 
8,  p.  1 194:  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  i,  ii. 

'  i^schin^s,  De  Fak.  Leg.  c.  13,  p. 
248.  T^v  irarpiK^y  tUvotayf  koI  ras 
wtpytirlas  hs  ^fius  biHip^aTt  *Afi^yr<ff 
r^  ^iKlmrov  irarplf  &c. 


Demosthenes,  cont  Aristokrat.  c  30, 
p.  660.  'Hiv  irotrpiH^v  4>i\iaM  kvavtov' 
trBai  (Philip  to  the  Athenians) :  compare 
ibid.  c.  29,  p.  657. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 
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chances,  as  well  as  her  past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is  the 
new  path  upon  which  we  now  find  her  entering,  At  the  first 
formation  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  B.C.,  she  had  dis- 
tinctly renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  large  amount  of 
possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been  snatched  from 
her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no  Athenian  citizen 
should  for  the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica — 
a  guarantee  against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies  or 
out-possessions.  This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had  con- 
tributed so  much  during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her 
again  into  naval  pre-eminence,  is  now  gradually  thrown  aside, 
under  the  tempting  circumstances  of  the  moment  Hence- 
forward, the  Athenian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or 
enlargement  of  the  confederacy.  The  prohibition  against 
kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon  appear  to  be  forgotten. 
Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime 
confederacy ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and 
broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince,  Philip 
son  of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  towards 
Athens,  in  371  B.c.  He  was  an  unpretending  ally, 
to  recover  looking  for  hcr  help  in  case  of  need  against  Jason, 
-Amyntas  and  scuding  his  envoy  to  the  meeting  at  Athens 
hcr°nght1o  about  September  or  October  371  B.C.,  when  thegene- 
epace.  ^^j  peace  was  re-sworn  under  Athenian  auspices.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth 
her  new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy,  she 
made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as  belonging 
to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  AmphipoHs;  pro- 
bably also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
Potidaea  ;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afterwards  occupied 
by  Athenians.^  How  much  of  their  lost  possessions  the 
Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  dis- 


*  Dcmosthen.  (Philippic,  ii.  c.  4,  p.  71  ;  De  Halonneso,  c.  3,  p.  79 ;  De  Rebus 
Chersones.  c.  2,  p.  91) ;  also  EpistoL  Philipp.  ap.  Demosthen.  c.  6,  p.  163. 
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tinctly  make  out.  But  we  know  that  their  aspirations 
g^rasped  much  more  than  Amphipolis ;  ^  and  the  moment  was 
probably  thought  propitious  for  making  other  demands  be- 
sides. Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembled  envoys,  recognised  without  opposition  the  right 
of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.* 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to 
Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens;  for  Amphipolis,  Athcntand 
though  bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had  never  belonged  AmphipoUs. 
to  him,  nor  had  he  any  power  of  transferring  it   Originally  an 
Athenian  colony,*  next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  B.C.  by 
Brasidas,  through  the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  officers 


'  Compare  the  aspirations  of  Athens, 
as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when  the  propo- 
sitions of  peace  recommended  by  Ando- 
kid£s  were  under  consideration — aspi- 
rations,  which  were  then  regarded  as 
beyond  all  hope  of  attainment,  and 
imprudent  even  to  talk  about  (Andoki- 
d6s,  De  Pace  s.  15).  ^^pc,  &xxa  Xc^^<(- 
tniaop  Kol  T&f  ifwoucitu  km  t&  iyieHifAara 
kqX  rk  Xp^a  tra  itwoXdfiottitP ;  'AXX'  oOt€ 
/SocriAcvr,  o0rc  ol  cr^fifwxoh  crvyx^powro^ 
iliuif^  fW0^  Ar  ohrk  Zu  woXtfiovPTas  kt^- 
ffaa$M. 

*  i^schin^s,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p. 
250. 

^vfifiaxi^  tV  ^^tuctZtufiowlup  ical  r&y 

roir»w  *Afi6ifras  6  ^tXtinrov  var^p,  K<d 
wdfiwmp   ir6p€9poif,  ko)   rris   Kuff   iavrlnf 

wo\ip  rliw  'ABiiPaiuw  trvpt^aiptTw 
/ifT&  rmp  i\\»w  *E\\'fiPmw  *A$ft- 
ya(ois,  Ka)  rovro  rh  iceuphp  Z6rfiM  tAp 
'EhX^potWf  Ktd  rohs  ^ififfafi4povSf  iic 
imp  Zriiioffittp  ypafiiidrtfP  ftdftrvpas 

The  remarkable  event  to  which 
i9£schin6s  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  congress 
held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the  eeneru 
peace  was  sworn,  with  universal  auto- 
nomy guaranteed — leaving  out  only 
Thebes ;  or  else,  at  the  subsequent 
congress  held  three  or  four  months 
afterwards  at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally,  was 
again  sworn  under  the  auspices  of 
Athens  as  president 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  latter  occasion — at  Athens. 
First,  the  reference  of  i^schines  to  the 
9rifi^ia  ypdfifjuera  leads  us  to  conclude 


that  the  aflfair  was  transacted  in  that 
city ;  secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  in  any  situ- 
ation to  exact  such  a  reserve  in  their 
favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra ; 
thirdly,  the  congress  at  Sparta  was  held 
not  for  the  purpose  of  trvfi/Mxia  or 
alliance,  bu^  for  mat  of  terminating  the 
war  and  concluding  peace;  while  the 
subsequent  congress  at  Athens  formed 
the  basis  of  a  defensive  idliance,  to 
which,  either  then  or  soon  afterwards, 
Sparta  acceded. 

'  The  pretensions  advanced  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (in  his  Epistola  ad  Athe- 
nienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164),  that 
Amphipohs  or  its  locality  originally 
belonged  to  his  ancestor  Alexander  son 
of  Amyntas,  as  having  expelled  the 
Persians  from  it — are  unfounded,  and 
contradicted  by  Thucydid6s.  At  least, 
if  (which  is  barely  possible)  Alexander 
ever  did  acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have 
lost  it  afterwards;  for  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  both  in  465 
B.a,  when  Athens  made  her  first  un- 
successful attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
there — and  in  437  B.a,  when  she  tried 
again  with  better  success  under  Agnon, 
and  established  Amphipolis  (Hiucyd. 
iv.  102). 

The  expression  of  iEschin^  that 
Amyntas  m  371  B.c  "gave  up  or 
receded  from  *'  Amphipolis  (£y  9*  *A/i^y 
Toj  iat4<mi — De  Fals.  Leg.  L  c.)  can  at 
most  onlv  be  construed  as  referring  to 
rights  which  he  may  have  claimed, 
since  he  was  never  in  actual  possession 
of  it;  though  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  orator  should  use  such  language  in 
addressing  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
was  really  master  of  the  town. 
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Euklcs  and  Thucydidds,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacedaemo- 
nian auspices — it  had  ever  since  remained  an  independent 
city  ;  though  Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the 
peace  of  Nikias  (421  B.C.),  but  had  never  performed  her  cove- 
nant. Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge  and 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory, 
within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangaeus — rendered  it  a 
tempting  prize  :  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indisputa- 
ble ;  so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  cap- 
ture, could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the 
time,  was  now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphi- 
politan  population,  which  had  originally  prevented  its  fulfil- 
ment, was  strengthened  by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescrip- 
tion :  while  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  Brasidas  their  second 
founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served  as  an  imperishable 
admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be  the  right,  were  deplorably 
impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared  to  back  them  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  men  and  money  :  from  which  we  shall  find  her 
shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the  unwise  advice  of 
Nikias)  in  431  B.C.,  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding. 
In  fact,  the  large  renovated  pretensions  of  Athens  both  to 
Amphipolis  and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and 
Chalkidic  coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inertness  in 
military  action — will  be  found  henceforward  among  the 
greatest  mischiefs  to  the  general  cause  of  Hellenic  independ- 
ence, and  among  the  most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of 

her  lost  transmarine  possessions  was  thus  advanced 
Jason  and  and  rccogniscd  in  the  congress  of  autumn  371  B.C., 
stSc  oiT"  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  any 
andMacc-     immediate  steps   for  prosecuting  it.     Six    months 

afterwards,  the  state  of  northern  Greece  was  again 
completely  altered  by  the  death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of 
Jason  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia.^  The 
former  was  cut  off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter)  by  assassination,  while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour ; 

*  Diodor.  xv.  60. 
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and  his  great  power  could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior 
hand.  His  two  brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded 
him  in  the  post  of  tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron,  having  put 
to  death  his  brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time ; 
after  which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of 
Pherae  :  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities,  by 
killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Larissa  and  Pharsalus ;  among  them  the  estimable  Poly- 
damas.^  The  Larissaean  exilesf  many  belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  B.C.)  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them,  succeeded  m  getting  possession  of  Larissa  and  Kran- 
non  ;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in 
spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander 
of  Pherae.* 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in 
Pherae,  and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  military  Alexander 
power,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep  together  the  Je  u*^" 
whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly  and  its  circumjacent  KKjidL- 
tributaries  in  one  united  dominion.     The  Thessalian  xhcbS^fn**^ 
cities  hostile  to  him  invited  assistance,  not  merely  Th«»»>y- 
from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans  ;  who 
despatched  Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369  B.C., 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  army  under  Epaminondas  from 
its  victorious  progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.     Pelopidas 
entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa 
with  various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection  ;  apparently 
under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  alliance.^    A  large  portion  of  Thessaly  thus 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4«  33,  34.  the  text  comes  from  Diodonis ;   who 

Diodorus    (xv.  61)   calls    Alexander  .  affirms,   however,    farther — that    Pelo- 

of  Pherae  brother  of  Polydorus ;  Plu-  |  pidas    marched   into    Macedonia,   and 

tarch  (Pelopid.  c.  29)  calls  him  nephew.  {  brought  back  as  an  hostage  to  Thebes 


Xenophon  does  not  expressly  say  which  ; 
but  his  narrative  seems  to  countenance 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  rather  than 
that  of  Plutarch. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  61. 

■  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

The  transactions  of  Macedonia  and 


the  youthful  Philip,  brother  of  Alex- 
ander. This  latter  affirmation  is  incor- 
rect ;  we  know  that  Philip  was  in 
Macedonia,  and  free,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  And  I  believe  that  the 
march  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia, 
with  the  bringing  back  of  Philip  as  a 


Thessaly  at  this  period  are  difficult  to  '  hostage,   took  place   in  the  following 
make  out  clearly.     What  is  stated  in  !  year  368  B.C. 
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came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the 
dynasty  of  Pherae  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander  who 
now  ruled  in  that  city. 
Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough 
in  maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home,  without 
Macedonia  holding  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.  He  was 
ander  son  of  harassed  by  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a  reign 
ES^diSS—  of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated  (368  B.C.)  by 
'^*'"^*  some  conspirators  of  Aldrus  and  Pydna,  two  cities 
(half  Macedonian,  half  Hellenic)  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.  Ptolemaeus  (or  Ptolemy)  of  Aldrus  is  men- 
tioned as  leader  of  the  enterprise,  and  Apollophan^s  of  Pydna 
as  one  of  the  agents.^  But  besides  these  conspirators,  there 
was  also  another  enemy,  Pausanias — a  man  of  the  royal 
lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne;*  who,  having  been 
hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans 
in  Macedonia — and  was  alreadymaster  of  Anthemus,  Therm^, 
Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf  He 
was  making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remain- 
ing family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydik^,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same 
interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against  her 
son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  represented 
her  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  regent, 
administering  her  affairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  children, 
against  Pausanias.^ 


Justin  also  states  (vii.  5),  erroneously, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  gave  his 
brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the 
Iliyrians,  next  to  the  Thebans. 

>  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c  58, 
p.  402  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

Diodonis  makes  the  mistake  of  calling 
this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas  and 
brother  of  Perdikkas ;  though  he  at  the 
same  time  describes  him  as  TlroKttiaios 
'A^Mpirris,  which  description  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  one  of  the  royal 
brothers.  Moreover,  the  passage  of 
iEschin^s,  Fals.  Leg.  c  14*  p.  250, 
shows  that  Ptolemy  was  not  son  of 
Amyntas ;  and  Dexippus  (ap.  Sjm- 
cellum,  p.  263)  confirms  the  fact. 

See   these   points  discussed    in    Mr. 


Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hdlenid,   Ap- 
pendix, c  4. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 

•  iEschin^s,  Fals.  Legat  c  13,  14, 
p.  249,  250 ;  Justin,  vii.  6. 

iCschin^  mentions  Ptolemy  as  regent, 
on  behalf  of  Eurydik^  and  her  two 
younger  sons.  i£schin6s  also  mentions 
Alexander  as  having  recenUy  died,  but 
says  nothing  about  his  assassination. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  assassinated,  which  we 
know  both  from  Demosthenes  and 
Diodorus ;  and  assassinated  by  Ptolemy, 
which  we  know  from  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c  27),  Marsyas  (ap.  Athenaeum,  xiv.  p. 
629),  and  Diodorus.  Justin  states  that 
Eurydike  conspired    both  against  her 
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Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydikd 
and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the  b.c.  368. 
country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not  found  by  accident  ^^^^^y 
a  foreign  auxiliary  near  at  hand.  The  Athenian  ^Yw- 
admiral  Iphikrat^s,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate  {gf^ 
force,  was  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had  ©f  Amyntas. 
been  sent  thither  by  his  countrymen  (369  B.C.)  (soon  after  his 
partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreating  army  of 
Epaminondas,  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to  Boeotia),  for 
the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime  region  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with  parties  in 
the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military  opera- 
tions. At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and  when 
Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrat^s  happened 
to  be  on  the  Macedonian  coast  He  was  there  visited  by 
Eurydikd  with  her  two  sons  Ferdikkas  and  Philip  ;  the  latter 
seemingly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former 
somewhat  older.  She  urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the 
family  in  their  present  emergency,  reminding  him  that 
Amyntas  had  not  only  throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally 
of  Athens,  but  had  also  adopted  him  (Iphikrat^s)  as  his  son, 
and  had  thus  constituted  him  brother  to  the  two  young 
princes.  Placing  Perdikkas  in  his  hands,  and  causing  Philip 
to  embrace  his  knees,  she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies, 
and  invoked  his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or  even 
of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.  IphikratSs,  moved  by  this 
affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her  favour,  acted  so  vigor- 
ously against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia,  and 
secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas  ;  under  Ptolemy 
of  A16rus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  iEschin^s  * 
in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards  at  Athens. 
The  boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphikrat^s,  lived 
afterwards  to  overthrow   the  independence,   not  of  Athens 


husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
children,  in  concert  with  a  paramour. 
The  statements  of  iEschin^s  rather  tend 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  her  having 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
but  to  support  that  of  her  having  been 
accomplice  with  Ptolemy  in  the  murder 
of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which  fre- 


quently befel  the  Macedonian  kings. 
When  we  come  to  the  history  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Macedonian  queens 
were  capable  of  greater  crimes  than 
those  imputed  to  EurydikS. 

*  iEschin^s,  Pais.  Leg.  c.  13,  14,  p. 
249,  250 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphicrat^, 
c.  3. 
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alone  but  of  Greece  generally.  The  Athenian  general  had 
not  been  sent  to  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  succession  to  the 
Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  his  interference  may  really  have  promised 
beneficial  consequences  to  Athens ;  so  that  we  have  no  right 
to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin  which  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikratfis  maintained  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  A16rus  as  regent,  it 
did  not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis ; 
which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow. 
Amphipolis  was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a 
population  in  the  main  seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confede- 
racy with  Olynthus.^  Iphikrat^s  prosecuted  his  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of 
three  years  (368-365  B.C.).  We  make  out  very  imperfectly 
what  he  achieved.  He  took  into  his  service  a  general  named 
Charid^mus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Euboea ;  one  of  those  Con- 
dottieri  (to  use  an  Italian  word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury), who,  having  a  band  of  mercenaries  under  his  command, 
hired  himself  to  the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising 
cause.  These  mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrat^s  for  three 
years,^  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his  com- 
mand and  superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they 
enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphipolis.  He 
seems  to  have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town 
by  other  officers,  which  proved  abortive ;  but  he  got  possession 
of  some  Amphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,®  which  opened  a 
prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669,  !  149,  c.  37. 
s.  159.  j      The    passage    in  which    the    orator 

fjuffdoi  iciXiv    ahrhy    (Chari-     alludes  to  these  hostages  of  the  Amphi- 

demus)    to?j   *0\vvBioiSy   ro7s   ifitrtpois  '  politans  in  the  hands  of  Iphikrat^s,  is 
dxSpois  Ka\  To7s  fx<>v(Tty  'AfJupiiroKiy  icarA  I  unfortunately  not  fully  intelligible  with- 


DemosthenSs  is  here  speaking  of  the 
time  when  Timotheus  superseded  Iphi 


out  farther  information. 

(Charid^mus)  Up&roy  fi^y  rohs  'A^- 
<l>iiroKir&y   dfi^povs,    ots  trap   *Ap- 


krates  in  the  command,  that  is,  about  xdKov  Kafiity  'l<l>iKpdrris  I5«ic€ 
365-364  B.C.  But  we  are  fairly  entitled  4>u\rfTr€ij'  o6t^,  }jfii<l>nrafi4y6>y 
to  presume  that  the  same  is  trae  of  369  ,  6fiwy  &s  6/ioj  KOfilcai,  irap4B«K€y  *Afi- 
or  368  B.C.  i  <t>iiroXlrais*  icai  rod  fi^  Kafitip  "Afi^tiroKiy, 

«  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669,  {  to5t*  ifi-wSiioy  Kar4<mi. 
s.  149,  c.  37.  !      Who  Harpalus  was — or  what  is  meant 

»  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  669,  s.    by  Iphikrates  "obtaining  (or  capturing) 
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It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of 
information,  that   Iphikratds   during  his  command 
between  369-365  B.C.  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  and^ximo- ' 
of  his  countrymen.    At  that  time,  those  expectations     ***** 
were  large,  as  testified  by  sending  out  not  only  Iphikrat^s  to 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also  Timotheus  (who  had  returned 
from  his  service  with  the  Persians  in  372-371  B.C.)  to  Ionia 
and  the   Hellespont,  in  conjunction  with  AriobarzanSs  the 
satrap  of  Phrygia.^    That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos, 
as  well  as  of  various  other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
towards  which  Athenian  ambition  now  tended,  according  to 
that  new  turn,  towards  more  special  and  separate  acquisitions 
for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
But  before  we  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timotheus  (366- 
365  B.C.)  in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main  course  of 
political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  pacifi- 
cation of  366  B.C. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrat^s  (in  the  winter 
of  370-369  B.C.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of  b.c.  369. 
Epaminondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent  alliance  had  Sj^^^du- 
not  yet  been  settled  between  them.     Envoys  from  ^J^j^** 
Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens  shortly  after-  AuJ^^^and 
wards  for  that  purpose.*    All  pretensions  to  exclusive  ^p*"** 


from  him  the  Amphipolitan  hostages''        The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries 
— we  cannot  determine.    Possibly  Har-    to    my    mind    conviction  that   this   is 


palus  may  have  been  commander  of  a 
body  of  Macedonians  or  Thracians 
acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Amphipoli- 
tans,  and  in  this  character  exacting 
hostages  from  them  as  security.  Chari- 
d6mus,  as  we  see  afterwards  when 
acting  for  Kersoblept^s,  received  hos- 
tages from  the  inhabitants  of   Sestos 


what  he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Book  VII.  he  says,  r^  d*  6<rr4ptp 
frci  AoKeicufxopiwy  fcol  r&y  ffvfifxdx^t^ 
frp4<rfi§ts  ^\0ov  abroKpdropts  'AB^va(€, 
fiovX€V(r6fityoi  koB*  5,  n  ij  ovutMxia  taoiro 
AaKtiatfioylois  Ktd  *ABriPalois, 

Now    the  words  ry  9*  iffr^ptp  irti 
denote  the  spring  of  369  B.C. 


(Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat  p.  679,  c.        Xenophon  goes  on  to  describe  the 
40,  s.  177).  assembly  and  the  discussion  at  Athens, 

'  Demosth.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat  c.    respecting  the  terms  of  alliance.    This 
5>  P'  193*  description  occupies,  from  vii.  I,  I  to 

'Xen.Hellen.vii.  i,  I.  1  vii.    i,    14,  where  the  final  vote  and 

The  words  r^  iar4p^  tru  must  denote  agreement  is  announced, 
the  year  beginning  in  the  spring  of  369  |  Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xeno^ 
B.a  On  this  point  I  agree  with  Dr.  phon  goes  on  to  say — :irpartuofx4vup  J' 
Thirl  wall  (Hist  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  40,  p.  I  afx(l>or4poty  aincoy  Koi  rSov  trvfifukx^y 
145  note) ;  differing  from  him  however  (Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  allies) 
(p.  146  note),  as  well  as  from  Mr.  |  c/j  K6ptyOoy,  t^o^e  Kotyp  tpv^Arrtiv  rb 
Clinton,  in  this — that  I  place  the  second  "Ovtioy.  Koi  ivtl  ivoptvoyro  ol  Srificuoi 
expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelo-  ^  koI  ol  a^fifiaxoi,  vapara^dfityoi  i^iKarrop 
ponnesus  (as  Sievers  places  it,  p.  278)  &\\os  &\\o0ty  rov  *Oyiiov. 
m  369  B.C. ;  not  in  368  B.C.  I   conceive   that  the  decision  of  the 

VOL.   VIII.  K 
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headship  on  the  part  of  Sparta  were  now  at  an  end  Amidst 
abundant  discussion  in  the  public  assembly,  all  the  speakers, 
Lacedaemonian  and  others  as  well  as  Athenian,  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly  and 
equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most  suitably  carried 
out  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former  should  command 
on  land,  the  latter  at  sea  ;  a  distribution,  which,  on  first  hearing, 
found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient  until  an  Athenian 
named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  countrymen,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and  those  manned 
chiefly  by  Helots  ;  while  the  land-force  of  Athens  consisted 
of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the 
state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out, 
Athenians,  in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would 
be  placed  under  Spartan  command ;  while  few  Lacedae- 
monians, and  those  of  little  dignity,  would  go  under  Athenian 
command  ;  which  would  be,  not  equality,  but  the  reverse. 
Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  the 
command  should  alternate  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in 
periods  of  five  days  ;  and  his  amendment  was  adopted.^ 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality 
B.C.  369.  between  the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by 
TheSpartan  ^q  means  wcll-calculated  for  success   in  joint   op- 

allied  army  •'  ^ 

j|^«ndsthe  erations  against  a  general  like  Epaminondas.  The 
OneiSm-  ^^^^s  determined  to  occupy  Corinth  as  a  main  station, 
Epaminon-     and  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  between  that 

das  breaks  " 

through  city  and  Kenchreae,^  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
marches  from  again  penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  one 
ponnesus.      mark  of  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta 

Athenian  assembly — the  march  of  the  ponnesus  during  369  B.C. 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  guard  It  is  indeed  contended  (and  admitted 
the  lines  of  Oneion — and  the  march  even  by  Sievers)  that  Epaminondas 
of  the  Thebans  to  enter  Peloponnesus  could  not  have  been  re-elected  Bceo- 
— are  here  placed  by  Xenophon  as  !  tarch  in  369  B.C.  But  in  this  point  I 
events  in  immediate  sequence,  with  no  '  do  not  concur.  It  appears  to  me  that 
long  interval  of  time  between  them.  I  the  issue  of  the  trial  at  Thebes  was 
see  no  ground  to  admit  the  interval  triumphant  for  him  ;  thus  making  it 
of  a    year   between  the  vote  of   the  ,  more  probable — not  less  probable — that 


assembly  and  the  march  of  the  The- 
bans; the  more  so,  as  Epaminondas 
might  reasonably  presume  that  the 
building  of  Megalopolis  and  Mess^n6, 
recenUy  begun,  would  need  to  be  sup- 
ported by  another  Theban  army  in  Pelo- 


he  and  Pelopidas  were  re-elected  BiTo- 
tarchs  immediately. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  10-14. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  15,  16;  Diodor. 
XV.  68. 
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that  this  very  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,  had  been  held, 
during  the  war  from  394-387  B.C.,  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  breaking  out  of 
Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and  Boeotia,  Never  since  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any  necessity  for  defending 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an  extra-Peloponnesian 
assailant  But  now,  even  to  send  a  force  from  Sparta  to 
Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  transport  by  sea,  either 
across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasiae  to  Halieis,  or  round 
Cape  Skyllaeum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  Kenchreae  ;  for  no 
Spartan  troops  could  march  by  land  across  Arcadia  or  Argos. 
This  difficulty  however  was  surmounted,  and  a  large  allied 
force  (not  less  than  20,000  men  according  to  Diodorus) — 
consisting  of  Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercenaries  under 
Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians,  Fellenians,  Epidaurians,  Meg^rians, 
Corinthians,  and  all  the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta 
— was  established  in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of 
Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  re^open  communication  with 
her  Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epaminondas, 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies,  ^'^'  ^ 
arrived  during  the  same  summer  in  front  of  this  position,  on 
his  march  into  Peloponnesus.  His  numbers  were  inferior  to 
those  of  his  assembled  enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him 
from  joining  his  Arcadian,  Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already 
assembled  in  Peloponnesus.  After  having  vainly  challenged 
the  enemy  to  come  down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas 
laid  his  plan  for  attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his 
camp  a  little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy  just 
when  the  night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general 
body  had  yet  risen  and  got  under  arms  * — he  directed  an 
assault  along  the  whole  line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the 
head  of  the  chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most 
assailable  part  of  the  line.*     So  skilfully  was  his  movement 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  16 ;  Pol)r8enus, 
ii.  2,  9. 

This  was  an  hour  known  to  be  favour- 
able to  sudden  assailants,  affording  a 


same  hour  that  the  Athenian  Thrasy- 
bulus  surprised  the  troops  of  the  Thirty, 
near  PhyU  in  Attica  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii. 
4,6). 


considerable    chance    that    the   enemy  |      *  Xen.   Hellen.   ib.  ;    Pausanias,   ix. 
might  be  off  their  guard.     It  was  at  the     15,  2. 
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conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  surprising  them. 
The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  taken  unprepared,  was  driven 
from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to  another  point  of  the 
hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burying 
his  dead  ;  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line  of  Oneium,  which  had 
now  become  indefensible.  The  other  parts  of  the  Theban  army 
made  no  impression  by  their  attack,  nor  were  they  probably 
intended  to  do  more  than  occupy  attention,  while  Epaminondas 
himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak  point  of  the  position. 
Yet  Xenophon  censures  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch  as  faint- 
hearted, for  having  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  his 
own  position  was  forced ;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have 
found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring 
eminences,  and  might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from 
his  allies — and  that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial 
success,  were  so  embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  side  of  Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat 
The  criticism  of  Xenophon  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable 
judgement  pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army ;  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.  But 
whether  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was  to  blame  or  not, 
Epaminondas,  by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack  upon  this 
strong  position,  enhanced  his  already  high  military  renown.* 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
g^  g^  and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
sikyon  Spartan  and  Athenian  force,  which  appears  now  to 
Theban!—  havc  confiucd  itself  to  Corinth,  Lechaeum,  and  Ken- 
^n/fSh.  chrese.  He  ravaged  the  territories  of  Epidaurus, 
fui  to  Sparta.  Troezen,  and  Phlius ;  and  obtained  possession  of 
Sikyon  as  well  as   of  Pell^n^.^    At  Sikyon,  a   vote  of  the 


Pausanias  describes  the  battle  as 
having  been  fought  v€p\  A^xcuov ;  not 
very  exact,  topographically,  since  it 
was  on  the  other  side  of  Corinth,  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Kenchreae. 

Diodonis  (xv.  68)  states  that  the 
whole  space  across,  from  Kenchreae  on 
one  sea  to  Lechaeum  on  the  other,  was 
trenched  and  palisaded  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans.  But  this  cannot  be  true, 
because  the  Long  Walls  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  between  Corinth  and  Le- 
chaeum ;  and  even  between  Corinth  and 
Kenchreae,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
such  continuous  line    of   defence  was 


drawn,  though  the  assailable  points 
were  probably  thus  giiarded.  Xeno- 
phon does  not  mention  either  trench  or 
palisade. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  14-17  ;  Diodor. 
XV.  68. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  18;  vii.  2,  li  ; 
Diodor.  xv.  69. 

This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  i) ;  the 
Eleian  horse  were  commanded  by 
Stomius,  who  slew  the  enemy's  com- 
mander with  his  own  hand. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  Pam- 
men6s    in    attacking    the    harbour    of 
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people  being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta  to  form 
alliance  with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison  into  the  acropolis ;  Euphron — a  citizen  hitherto 
preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and  devoted  to 
her  interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along  with  the 
stronger  tide.^  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas  went 
into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress  of  his 
two  great  enterprises — ^the  foundation  of  Mess6n6  and  Mega- 
lopolis ;  nor  does  the  silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a  matter 
amount  to  any  disproof.  These  new  towns  having  been 
commenced  less  than  a  year  before,  cannot  have  been  yet 
finished,  and  may  probably  have  required  the  reappearance  of 
his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of  Phlius — situated  south 
of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great  hazard  of  being 
captured  by  the  Phliasian  exiles.  When  the  Arcadians  and 
Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join  Epaminondas 
at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to  show  them- 
selves near  Phlius  ;  with  the  assurance  that  such  demonstration 
would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  town.  The 
exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with 
scaling-ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to 
break,  the  scouts  from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranurn  an- 
nounced that  the  allied  enemies  were  in  sight  While  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other 
side,  the  concealed  exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered 
the  few  unprepared  guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis. 
Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the 
allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  captiire  the  town ; 
but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by  des- 
perate efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders  within 
and  the  enemy  without;  thus  preserving  their  town.*  The 
fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them  severe 
hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field, 


Sikyon  (Polysenus,  v.  i6,  4)  may  per- 
haps beloDff  to  this  undertaking. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  18,  22,  44;  vii. 
3,  2-8. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  5-9. 

This  incident  must  have  happened  in 
369  B.C.,  just  about  the  time  when 
Epaminondas     surprised     and     broke 


through  the  defensive  lines  of  Mount 
Oneium.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
seventh  Book,  Xenophon  takes  up  the 
history  of  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from 
the  wmter  of  370-369  B.C.,  when  Epa- 
minondas invaded  Laconia,  through 
369,  368,  367  B.C 
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and  through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied 
hostile  neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had 
established  fortified  posts  on  their  borders  ;  for  it  was  only  on 
the  side  of  Corinth  that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbour 
to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  provisions.* 

Amidst  general  success,  the  Thebans  experienced  partial 
B  c.  368  reverses.  Their  march  carrying  them  near  to  Corinth, 
Reinforce-  a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rush  at  the 
syracvLTto  g^tes,  and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town.  But 
r«urrn  aia  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  then  commanding  within  it, 
of  Sparta.  disposed  his  troops  so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good 
a  resistance,  that  he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury 
their  dead,  which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.^  This 
advantage  over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  Spartan  allies ;  who  were  still  farther  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  in  Lechaeum  of  a  squadron  from  Syracuse, 
bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gauls  and  Iberians,  with 
fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot  Dionysius.  Such 
foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Peloponnesus.  Their 
bravery,  and  singular  nimbleness  of  movement,  gave  them  the 
advantage  in  several  partial  skirmishes,  and  disconcerted 
the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  were  not 
bold  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  and  the  Syracusan 
detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long  stay ;  ^  while 
the  Thebans  also  went  back  to  Boeotia. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  17. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  19;  Diodor. 
XV.  69. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  22 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  70. 

Diodonis  states  that  these  mercena- 
ries had  been  furnished  with  pay  for 
five  months ;  if  this  is  correct,  I  pre- 
sume that  we  must  understand  it  as 
comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage 
from  Sicily  and  back  to  Sicily.  Never- 
theless,   the    language    of    Xenophon 


objects  as  we  find  mentioned  in   the 
Hellenica. 

An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely 
defective,  yet  partially  restored  and 
published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  85  a.  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897), 
records  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  confede- 
rates— praising.  Dionysius  of  Sjrracuse — 
and  recording  him  with  his  two  sons  as 
benefiictors  of  Athens.  It  was  probably 
passed  somewhere  near  this  time ;  and 


would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  |  we  know  from  Demosthen^  that  the 
remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long  1  Athenians  granted  the  fineedom  of  their 
as  three  months.  '  dty  to  Dion3rsius  and  his  descendants 

I  think  it  certain  however  that  much  |  (Demosthenes  ad  Philip.  Epistol.  p.  161, 
more  must  have  passed  in  this  campaign  1  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  Philip,  on  which 
than  what  Xenophon  indicates.  Epa-  |  this  is  a  comment).  The  Inscription  is 
minondas  would  hardly  have  forced  the  '  too  defective  to  warrant  any  other  in- 
passage  of  the  Oneium  for  such  ^all  >  ferences. 
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One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this   expedition 
merits  especial  notice.     It  was  the  general  practice  Forbear- 
of  the  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the  Boeotian  mildness  of 
exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners,  while  das. 
they  released  under  ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.    At 
the  capture  of  a  village  named  Phcebias   in  the  Sikyonian 
territory,  Epaminondas  took  captive  a  considerable  body  of 
Boeotian  exiles.     With  the  least  possible  delay,  he  let  them 
depart  under  ransom,  professing  to  regard  them  as  belonging 
to  other  cities.^     We  find  him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the 
rigorous  dealing  then  customary  towards  political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaigrn  of  369  B.C,  all  the  Peloponnesian 
allies    had   acted   against  Sparta  cheerfully  under  b.c.  368. 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans.     But  in  the  ensuing  ^{^*^ 
year  the  spirit  of  the  Arcadians  had  been  so  raised  jg^]^.^ 
by  the  formation  of  the  new  Pan-Arcadian  com-  J^JJ^^ 
munion,  by  the  progress  of  Mess6n6  and  M^alo-  |^JS|£ 
polis,  and  the  conspicuous  depression  of  Sparta —  them  on. 
that  they  fancied  themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining 
their  independence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to  divide 
headship  with  Thebes,   as  Athens  divided  it  with  Sparta. 
LykomedSs  the   Mantineian,  wealthy,   energetic,   and  able, 
stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  and  as 
the  champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.     He  reminded  the  Ten 
Thousand   (the  Pan- Arcadian,  synod) — that  while  all  other 
residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally  immigrants,  they 
alone  were  indigenous  occupants  of  the  peninsula  ;  that  they 
were  the  most  numerous  section,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and 
hardiest  men,  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof 
was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers 
were  preferred  to  all  others;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
never  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade 
Laconia,  without  Arcadian  auxiliaries.     "Let  us  follow  no 
man's  lead  (he  concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.     In 
former  days  we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in 
her  armies ;   and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  the 
Thebans,  without  demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves, 
we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another 
name."  ^ 


*  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  2.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  23. 
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Such   exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm    by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  to  whom  political  discussion 

Great  in-  ,  -,,.,..  « 

fluence  of  and  the  sentiment  of  collective  dignity  was  a  novelty. 
Impressed  with  admiration  for  Lykomed^s,  they 
chose  as  officers  every  man  whom  he  recommended  ;  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  so  as  to  justify 
their  new  pretensions.  He  conducted  them  into  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus,  now  under  invasion  by  the  Argeians  ;  who  were 
however  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their 
retreat  intercepted  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under 
Chabrias — Athenians  and  Corinthians.  Lykomed^s  with  his 
Arcadians,  fighting  his  way  through  enemies  as  well  as 
through  a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias, 
and  extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeiana  He  next  invaded 
the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Mess^nfi,  and  west  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spartan 
garrisons.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asin6,  where  the  Spartan 
commander,  Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to  resist  them, 
but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the  suburbs  of 
Asine  were  destroyed.^  Probably  the  Spartan  mastery  of  the 
gouth-western  comer  of  Peloponnesus  was  terminated  by  this 
expedition.  The  indefatigable  activity  which  these  Arcadians 
now  displayed  under  their  new  commander,  overpowering  all 
enemies,  and  defying  all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching 
over  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
throughout  the  winter  season — excited  everywhere  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  ;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on 
the  part  of  their  allies  the  Thebans.^ 

While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  between 
the  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes  tended  at  the  same 
time  to  disunite  them  from  Elis,  The  Eleians  claimed  rights 
of  supremacy  over  Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia, 
which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  Spartan  arms 
to  forego  thirty  years  before,^  Ever  since  that  period  these 
towns  had  ranked  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  25.  {      Diodonis  states  that  Lykomed^  and 

^rpaT€vadfji€yot  8^  jcol  els  'Acrd^y  rris  «  the  Arcadians  took  Pell6n£,  which  is  in 
AoucutmaiSf  iyimiffdif  re  r^r  r&v  Aatuiai'  I  a  different  situation  and  can  hardly  refer 


•Ko\4fiapxov  ^itapTidrTiv  ^yrytrnikivov^ 
kir4icT9i¥c»,  KoX  rh  irpodffrtiow  r&v  'Acrt- 
valtty  ht6p9r\ffav.  ,  .•  .  -. 


to  the  same  expedition  (xv.  67). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  26. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30,  31. 
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a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta.    Now  that  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  broken,  the  Eleians  aimed  at  resumption  of  their  b.c.  368-367. 
lost  supremacy.      But   the   formation   of  the    new  ^^^ 
"  commune  Arcadum  "  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an  ^g^^ 


obstacle  never  before  thought  of.     The  Triphylian  ^^P^^^h"ch 
towns,  affirming  themselves  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin,  -Jt^^*""* 


and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  ^|^*JJ 
son  of  Arkas,^  solicited  to  be  admitted  as  fully  qualified  ^^^f 
members  of  the  incipient  Pan-Arcadian  communion,  eus. 
They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general  Arcadian  body 
(with  a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown 
by  the   Germans   towards    Sleswick-Holstein),   received    as 
political   brethren,   and  guaranteed   as  independent  against 
Elis.*    The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves  disappointed  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated  from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzan^,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
had  just  established  a  correspondence,  now  endea-  b.c.  368. 
voured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to  mediate  for  ph-f-^'Jj'to 
peace  in  Greece,  sending  over  a  citizen  of  Abydus  ^JSw^ 
named   Philiskus,   furnished  with    a  large  sum   of  *an^«- 
money.     Choosing  Delphi  as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked 
thither,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all 
the  belligerent  parties,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  &c. 
to  meet  him.    These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to 
the  best  means  of  attaining  peace  (says   Xenophon),  but 
merely  took  counsel  among  themselves ;  hence,  he  observes, 
little  progress  was  made  towards  peace  ;  since  the  Spartans  ^ 
peremptorily  insisted  that  Messfinfi  should  again  be  restored 
to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting  the 
proposition.     It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though  in  vain, 
to  overcome  her  reluctance.    The  congress  accordingly  broke 
up ;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  employed  his  money  in  levying  mercenaries  for  the 
professed  purpose' of  aiding  them  in  the  war.*    We  do  not 


*  Polyb.  iv.  77. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  I,  26  ;  vii.  4,  12. 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  i,  27.    'Ejcc*  9h 

Sirctfi  tL¥  4  cif^Ki}  yiyoirOf  alnol  9k  4$ov- 


vii   I,   27;  Diodor. 


*  Xen.  Hellen. 
XV.  7a 

Diodorus  states  that  Philiskus  was 
sent  by  Artaxerx^s;  which  seems  not 
exact ;  he  was  sent  bv  Ariobarzands  in 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes.    Diodorus  also 
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find,  however,  that  he  really  lent  them  any  aid.  It  would 
appear  that  his  mercenaries  were  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  satrap  himself,  who  was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from 
Artaxerxes  ;  and  that  his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close 
the  war  was,  that  he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more 
easily  and  abundantly.  Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  pro- 
duced no  immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans 
as  to  determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great 
King;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit 
on  behalf  of  Sparta.^ 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epaminondas 
P^^^g  in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Messenians,  was 
Political  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive 
of  die  rccon-  cougrcss  at  Delphi.  Already  this  formed  the  capital 
Mcssenc,  article  m  Grecian  political  discussion ;  an  article, 
"Lllm^^  too,  on  which  Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.  For  not 
Libjccrof  only  the  Thebans  (whom  Xenophon  ^  specifies  as  if 
Mc'i^enian  thcrc  Were  no  others  of  the  same  sentiment),  but 
ciaimcnj  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,  felt  hearty  sympathy  and 
oiympia.  identity  of  interest  with  the  newly  -  enfranchised 
residents  in  Mount  Ith6m6  and  in  Western  Laconia;  while 
the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  lukewarm  against 
them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their  favour.^ 

A  new  phaenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served 
as  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-bom,  or  newly-revived, 
Messenian  community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At 
the  103rd  Olympic  festival  (Midsummer  368  B.c) — which 
occurred  within  less  than  two  years  after  Epaminondas  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  Mess^nfi — a  Messenian  boy  named 
Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot  race  of 
boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby  the  nation 
became  subject  to  Sparta,*  no  Messenian  victor  had  ever  been 
enrolled  ;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest  half  century 


says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mercenaries 
with  pay  provided,  for  the  service  of 
the  Lacedsemonians ;  which  troops  are 
never  afterwards  mentioned. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  33. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  27. 

3  See  this  fact  indicated  in  Isokrates, 
Archidamus  (Or.  vi),  s.  2-1 1. 

*  Paosaniasy  vi.  2,  5. 


Two  Messenian  victors  had  been  pro- 
claimed during  the  interval;  but  they 
were  inhabitants  of  Mess6n£  in  Sicily. 
And  these  two  were  ancient  citizens  of 
2^kl6,  the  name  which  the  Sicilian 
Mess^n^  bore  before  Anaxilaus  the 
despot  chose  to  give  to  it  this  last- 
mentioned  name. 
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of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian  victors  are  found 
on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  admitted  to  enter  the 
lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community  ;  accord- 
ingly so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been  either  enslaved, 
or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  contend 
for  the  prize  under  that  designation.  So  much  the  stronger 
was  the  impression  produced,  when,  in  368  B.C.,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian 
was  proclaimed  victor.  No  Thedry  (or  public  legation  for 
sacrifice)  could  have  come  to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she 
was  then  at  war  both  with  Eleians  and  Arcadians  ;  probably 
few  individual  Lacedaemonians  were  present ;  so  that  the 
spectators,  composed  generally  of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta, 
would  hail  the  proclamation  of  the  new  name  as  being  an 
evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well  as  from  sympathy  with 
the  long  and  severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians.^  This 
Olympic  festival — ^the  first  after  the  great  revolution  occa- 
sioned by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — ^was  doubtless  a  scene  of 
earnest  anti-Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  B.C.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march 
into  Peloponnesus ;  the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  ^^  ^ 
probably  occupied  their  attention,  while  the  Area-  ExDedidon 
dians  neither  desired  nor  needed,  their  aid.  But  totoTfcS^** 
Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  ***^' 
into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities 
against  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  to  counterwork  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  that  despot,  who  was  soliciting  reinforcement 
from  Athens.  In  his  first  object  he  succeeded.  Alexander 
was  compelled  to  visit  him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This 
despot,  however,  alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from 
all  sides  against  his  cruelty  —  and  at  the  language,  first, 
admonitory,  afterwards,  menacing,  of  Pelopidas — ^soon  ceased 
to  think  himself  in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherae.  Pelopidas 
established  a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other 
Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Thebans ;  surriendering  to  them  thirty 


'  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feel- 
ing— disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons  who 
hi^  recently  been  their  slaves,  present- 
ing themselves  as  spectators  and  com- 


petitors in  the  plain  of  01]rmpia — set 
forth  in  Isokrat^s,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus) 
s.  Ill,  112. 
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hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Macedonia, 
as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithful  adherence.  Among  the  hos- 
tages was  the  youthful  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who  remained 
in  this  character  at  Thebes  for  some  years,  under  the  care 
of  Pammenes.^  It  was  thus  that  Ptolemy  and  the  family  of 
Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  maintained  in  Macedonia  by 
the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrat^s  and  the  Athenians  not 
many  months  before,  nevertheless  now  connected  themselves 
by  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  iEschin^ 
the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude ;  but 
possibly  the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no 
option.  Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became 
thus  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
against  Athens.^  And  Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes,  having 
extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over  Thessaly, 
but  also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern  Greece 
disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  alliance  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherae.     While 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  26. 

*  -^schines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p. 
249. 

itid<rKuv,  5ti  xp&Tov  fi^y  Vir^p 

*Afifpiir6\€ws  ianhrparr^    (Ptolemy)   t^  ' 
ir($A€i  (to    Athens),    koX  xphs   Biffiaiovs 
9ta(p€pofi4y»v  *\97\vaiw,  avfiftaxUxy  iiroiii' 
<rarOt  &c. 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diodorus  appear 
to  me  precise  in  specifying  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  expeditions  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  made  four  different  expe- 
ditions ;  two  before  his  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  (which  embassy  took  place 
in  367  B.C. :  see  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast 
Hellen.  on  that  year,  who  righUy  places 
the  date  of  the  embassy),  and  two  after 
it 

1.  The  first  was,  in  369  B.C.,  after 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during  the 
short  reign,  less  than  two  years,  of  his 
son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xv.  67), 
but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous,  that 
Pelopidas  on  this  occasion  brought  back 
Philip  as  a  hostage. 

2.  The  second  was  in  368  B.C. ;  also 


mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xv.  71)  and  by 
Plutarch  (Pelop.  c  26). 

Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 
connects  this  expedition  with  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  Pelopidas  by  Alexander 
of  Phersfi.  But  it  was  really  on  this 
occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought  back 
the  hostages. 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a 
mission  than  an  expedition)  was  in  366 
B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas  from 
the  Persian  court,  which  happened 
seemingly  in  the  beginning  of  360  B.C. 
In  this  third  march,  Pelopidas  was 
seized  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexander 
of  Pherae,  until  he  was  released  by 
Epaminondas.  Plutarch  mentions  this 
expedition,  clearly  distinguishing  it  from 
the  second  (Pelopidas,  c  27 — tierit,  84 
ravra  itdhiu,  &c.) ;  but  with  this  mis- 
take, in  my  judgement,  that  he  places 
it  before  the  journey  of  Pelopidas  to  the 
Persian  court;  whereas  it  really  oc- 
curred after  and  in  consequence  of  that 
journey,  which  dates  in  367  B.C. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-363 
B.C. ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor.  xv. 
80;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c  32). 
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she  was  thus  opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly,  a  second 
squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at  Corinth  from  ^  ^  ^^ 
Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  despatched  by  the  despot  TheTcar- 
Dionysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies  assembled  at  -^ictoJ^  of 
Corinth,  debate  being  held  as  to  the  best  manner  of  Arc&-"^ 
employing  them,  the  Athenians  strenuously  urged  £c*aJ!S. 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  in  Thessaly.  But  ***""* 
the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed  to  have 
them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  in  order 
that  they  might  co-operate  in  repelling  or  invading  the  Arca- 
dians.^ Reinforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries, 
Archidamus  led  out  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  against  Arca- 
dia. He  took  Karyae  by  assault,  putting  to  death  every  man 
whom  he  captured  in  the  place ;  and  he  farther  ravaged  all 
the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the  district  named  after  the  Parrhasii, 
until  the  joint  Arcadian  and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose 
him  ;  upon  which  he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea.^ 
Here  Kissidas,  the  Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that 
he  must  retire,  as  the  period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had 
expired.  He  accordingly  mached  back  to  Sparta  ;  but  mid- 
way in  the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops 
arrested  his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him,  that  he  was 
forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon  ap- 
peared, while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Argeians 
followed  also ;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in 
general  battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an 
emphatic  appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from 
the  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of 
responsive  ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the 
charge,  that  the  Arcadians  were  thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled 
with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  pursuit  was  vehement, 
especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  fright- 
ful. Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus)  were 
slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian.  Of  this 
easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  "  the 
tearless  battle  " — news  was  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  herald 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  28. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  28.  The  place 
here  called  Midea  cannot  be  identified. 
The  only  place  of  that  name  known,  is 
in  the  territory  of  Argos,  quite  different 


from  what  is  here  mentioned.  O. 
MUller  proposes  to  substitute  Malsea  for 
Midea;  a  conjecture,  which  there  are 
no  means  of  verifying. 
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Demotel^s  to  Sparta.  So  powerful  was  the  emotion  produced 
by  his  tale,  that  all  the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears  ; 
Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting  the  example ;  ^ 
— a  striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  disaccustomed  to  the 
idea  of  victory,  their  minds  had  recently  become  ! — a  striking 
proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self-control 
which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings  from 
Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unexpected  joy  than 
unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron  temper ! 

So  off*ensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that 
B.C.  367.  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to 
Third  expc-    thcir  alHcs  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.    It  made  them 

dition  of 

|patnm°n-  fccl  that  they  were  not  independent  of  Theban  aid, 
Pciopon-       and  determined  Epaminondas  arain  to  show  himself 

nesus — his  '^  o 

trcatmcni  of  jn  Pcloponncsus,  with  the  special  view  of  enrolling 
cities.  the  Achaeans  in  his  alliance.     The  defensive  line  of 

Oneium  was  still  under  occupation  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  Corinth.  Yet 
having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding  year,  it  was 
now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general  of  Argos, 
instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epaminondas,  was  enabled 
suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchreae,  with  a  force  of 
2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision.  The  Theban  commander, 
hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the  line  of  Oneium  open  near 
Kenchreae,  and  entered  Peloponnesus  without  resistance  ;  after 
which  he  proceeded,  joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against 
the  cities  in  Achaia.^    Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  28-32  ;  Diodor.    hardly  be  time  left  for  the  whole  career 
XV.  72  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  33.  I  of  Euphron  at  Sikyon,  which  intervened 

'  I  think  that  this  third  expedition  of    before  the  peace  of  366  B.C.  between 
Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  belongs  I  Thebes  and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hellen. 
to   367  B.C. ;  being  simultaneous  with    vii.  1,  44  sey.). 
the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian        The  relation  of  contemporaneousness 


court.  Many  chronologers  place  it  in 
366  B.C.,  after  the  conclusion  of  that 
embassy ;  because  the  mention  of  it 
ocairs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close.  But  I 
do  not  conceive  that  this  proves  the  fact 
of  subsequent  date.  For  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  embassy  lasted  several 
months :  moreover  the  expedition  was 
made  while  Epaminondas  was  Boeo- 
tarch ;  and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during 
the  year  366  B.C.     Besides,  if  we  place 


between  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to 
Persia,  and  the  expedition  of  Epaminon- 
das, seems  indicated  when  we  compare 
vii.  I,  33  with  vii.  i,  48 — Svrcx^'  '^  i^ow- 
\€v6iJ,tvoi  ol  Bfificuoij  irus  t»  rifp  ^TCfto- 
vlop  \dfioitv  rris  *EAX(£5os,  Miuiraaf  c< 
ir^/Aif'ciav  Tflhs  rhv  Tltpff&p  fitunKioj  &c. 
Then  Xenophon  proceeds  to  recount 
the  whole  embassy,  together  with  its 
unfavourable  reception  on  returning, 
which  takes  up  the  entire  space  until 
vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says — KlBis  ^'Eira- 


the  expedition  in  366   B.C.,   there  will     ^luv^vJias^  fiov\riBfU  rovs  *Axatobs  xpoa- 
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had  been  among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by- 
local  oligarchies  in  her  interest  Since  that  event,  they  had 
broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical  govern- 
ments (though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and  had  remained 
neutral  without  placing  themselves  in  connection  either  with 
Arcadians  or  Thebans.^  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  so 
formidable  an  invading  force,  they  opened  negotiations  with 
Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes  ; 
engaging  to  follow  her  lead  whenever  summoned,  and  to  do 
their  duty  as  members  of  her  synod  They  tendered  securi- 
ties which  Epaminondas  deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  promise.  Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal 
ascendency,  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without 
requiring  either  the  banishment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  sub- 
stitution of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical.' 
Such  a  proceeding  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of 
dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
present  jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper  of  the  Arcadians, 
by  attaching  to  her  on  peculiar  grounds  Achaeans  as  well  as 
Eleians ;  the  latter  being  themselves  half-alienated  from  the 
Arcadians.  Epaminondas  farther  liberated  Naupaktus  and 
Kalydon,®  which  were  held  by  Achaean  garrisons,  and  which 
he  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of  Thebes  ;  whither  he  then 
returned,  without  any  other  achievements  (so  far  as  we  are 
informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found 
little  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both  the  Arcadians,  and 
the  opposition  party  in  the  Achaean  cities,  preferred  accusa- 
tions against  him,  alleging  that  he  had  discouraged  and 
humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ;  leaving  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first  oppor- 


^AfMcdbSts  ico)  ol  ftXXot  a^fifxaxoi  trpoad- 
Xoup  rbr  vovv,  lyrwicf  frrpttrwvriop  cTrcu 
M  r^v  'Axatw'. 
This  fr^  expedition  of  Epaminondas 


phon  describes  their  conduct  afterwards : 
es-ci  Z\  KaTt\66rr§  olrK4ri  ifA4ff€vop, 
&c 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  42. 

His  expression  marks  how  completely 


is  one  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  j  these  terms  were  granted  by  the  per 
Thebans  of  manifesting  their  general  |  sonal  determination  of  Epaminondas, 
purpose  expressed  in  the  former  words  '  overruling  opposition — iyovyaffrtiti 
— oiircx^s  fiov\w6fuyoif  8lc  •  6  *Eira/ifKiii^a5,  &(rr€  /a^  pvyaZtvaai  robs 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  42-44.  Kparl(rrovs,  ftijW  rks  ToXirtias  fi^racrri' 

The    neutrality    before    observed    is    (toi,  &c 
implied  in  the  phrase  whereby   Xeno-        •  Diodor.  xv.  75. 
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tunity.  The  accusation  was  farther  pressed  by  Menekleidas, 
ThcThebans  ^  Thcbaii  Speaker  of  .ability,  strongly  adverse  to 
TO^ifcTo?^  Epaminondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.  So  pro- 
^muion-  nounced  was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans — partly 
SfTi  aIJ^-  perhaps  from  reluctance  to  offend  the  Arcadians — 
oth^"^  that  they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of  Epami- 
?^cLl°h?ra  ^ondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing 
Boeotarch.  hjjn  as  BcEotarch  during  the  ensuing  year.^  They 
sent  harmosts  of  their  own  to  each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put 
down  the  existing  oligarchies — ^sent  the  chief  oligarchical 
members  and  partisans  into  exile — and  established  democra- 
tical  governments  in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon 
became  accumulated ;  who,  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity and  combining  their  united  forces  against  each  city 
successively,  were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- 
created  democracies,  and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts. 
Thus  restored,  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active 
part  with  Sparta,^  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one 
side,,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent 
Tearless  Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at 
Disturbed  ^his  tlmc  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a  Theban 
Sikyon—  harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.  But  its 
raaEcshim-  govcmmcnt,  which  had  always  been  oligarchical, 
— his  ra^*-  still  remained  unaltered.  The  recent  counter-revo- 
SJS>?n^  lution  in  the  Achaean  cities,  followed  closely  by 
conduct.  their  junction  with  Sparta,  alarmed  the  Arcadians 
and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon  also  should  follow  the  example. 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  43 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  25. 
Diodonis  (xv.  72)  refers  the  displea- 


believed  to  be  possible. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Thebans 
were  displeased  with  Epaminondas,  on 


sure  of  the  Thebans  against  Epaminon-  |  complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and 
das  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  year.  1  others,  for  his  conduct  in  Achaia  two 
They  believed  (according  to  Diodorus)  years  after  the  action  at  Oneium ;  that 
that  Epaminondas  had  improperly  |  is,  in  367  B.C.  This  is  much  more 
spared  the  Spartans  and  not  pushed  his  t  probable  in  itself,  and  much  more  con- 
victory  so  far  as  might  have  been  done,  |  sistent  with  the  general  series  of  facts, 
when  he  forced   the    lines    of   Mount  ;  than  the  cause  assigned  by  Diodorus. 


Oneium  in  369  B.C.  But  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  Thebans  should  have 
been  displeased  on  this  account;  for 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  23. 

For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 

from  many  different  cities,  congregating 


the  forcing  of  the  lines  was  a  capital  1  in  a  body,   became  strong  enough  to 
exploit,  and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon  j  carry  their  restoration  in  each  city  sue- 
that  Epaminondas  achieved  much  more  j  cessively,  see  Thucyd.  i.  113. 
than   tne    Spartans    and    their  friends  ' 
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Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named  Euphron, 
took  advantage.  He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were 
left  in  power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  gar- 
rison at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To 
prevent  such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.  He  then  offered  himself, 
with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his 
offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  intoler- 
able arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta :  protestations  not 
unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest  The  Arcadians 
and  Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron,  sent  to 
Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  countenance 
he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place,  pro- 
claimed the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal 
democracy  for  the  future.  His  proposition  being  adopted,  he 
next  invited  the  people  to  choose  generals ;  and  the  persons 
chosen  were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  himself  with,  five 
partisans.  The  prior  oligarchy  had  not  been  without  a  pre- 
vious mercenary  force  in  their  service,  under  the  command  of 
Lysimenfis  ;  but  these  men  were  overawed  by  the  new  foreign 
force  introduced.  Euphron  now  proceeded  to  re-organise 
them,  to  place  them  under  the  command  of  his  son  Adeas 
instead  of  Lysimen^s,  and  to  increase  their  numerical  strength. 
Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the  ostensible 
colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced  a  career 
of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.^  He  caused 
several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished 
others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and 
most  eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism ;  confiscating 
their  properties  to  supply  himself  with  money,  pillaging  the 
public  treasury,  and  even  stripping  the  temples  of  all  their 
rich  stock  of  consecrated  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  He 
farther  procured  for  himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous 
slaves,  exalting  them  to  the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling 
them  among  his  paid  force.^  The  power  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired became  very  great     The  money  seized  enabled  him 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  44-46 ;  Diodor.  xv.  70.        •  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  8. 
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not  only  to  keep  in  regular  pay  his  numenous  mercenaries, 
but  also  to  bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that 
they  connived  at  his  enormities  :  while  he  was  farther  ready 
and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military  support  The 
Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison^ 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the  neigh- 
Bc  367.  bouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed.  The 
sufferinffs  Phliasians  had  remained  steadily  attached  to  Sparta 
LiLTs-  '  throughout  all  her  misfortunes ;  notwithstanding  in- 
^h^^^  to  cessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pell^n^  and 
Sparta.  Sikyon,  which  destroyed  their  crops  and  inflicted 
upon  them  serious  hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that 
in  the  year  369  B.C.  a  little  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was 
forced  by  Epaminondas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  sur- 
prised by  its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians, 
had  only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and  resistance 
of  its  citizens.^  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  B.C.,  the  Argeian  and 
Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain,  doing  g^reat 
damage;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to  themselves  in  their 
departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen  Phliasian  hoplites 
and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth.*  In  the  en- 
suing year,  367  B.C.,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian  territory 
was  attempted  by  Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the 
number  of  2000 — the  armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellfinfi — 
and  the  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of 
Sikyon.  On  arriving  near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pelle- 
nians  were  posted  near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked 
towards  Corinth,  in  order  to  resist  any  sally  from  within; 
while  the  remaining  invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an 
elevated  line  of  ground  called  the  Trikaranum  (which  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by  their  garrison), 
to  approach  and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.  But  the  Phliasian 
cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened  to 
be  separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long 
circuit ;  while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  10. 
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under  their  own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching  the  Siky- 
onians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked  and 
defeated  with  loss.  Euphron  with  his  mercenaries,  and  the 
Theban  division,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity, 
which  they  made  no  effort  to  repair.* 

An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been 
here  made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  AMiatance 
their  sufferings,  released  him  without  ransom.  This  ^^^y^ 
act  of  generosity — coupled  with  the  loss  sustained  ^^^^^^ 
by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement^  as  well  JJ^f^?^®^ 
as  with  the  recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  T»»y*»»i*- 
which  had  disjoined  the  other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — 
altered  the  politics  of  Pell6n^  bringing  about  a  peace  between 
that  city  and  Phlius.'  Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible 
relief — it  might  almost  be  said,  salvation — ^to  the  Phliasians, 
in  the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment ;  since  even  their  neces- 
sary subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding 
excursions  from  the  enemy,  being  derived  from  purchase  from 
Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  .enemy.  They  were  now  en- 
abled, by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  general  Charts  and  his  mer- 
cenary troops  fronr  Corinth,  to  escort  their  families  and  their 
non-military  population  to  Pellfinfi,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was 
provided  by  the  citizens.  The  military  Phliasians,  while  es- 
corting back  a  stock  of  supplies  to  Phlius,  broke  through  and 
defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  in  their  way ;  and  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Charts,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thya- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  a,  11-15. 

*  The  change  of  politics  at  Pell^nd  is 
not  mentionM  by  Xenophon,  at  the 
time,  though  it  is  noticed  afterwards 
(viL  4,  17)  as  a  fact  accomplished ;  but 
we  must  suppose  it  to  have  occurred 
now,  in  order  to  reconcile  sections  11- 
14  with  sections  i8-20  of  vit  2. 

The  strong  LAConian  partialities  of 
Xenophon  induce  him  to  allot  not  only 
warm  admiration,  but  a  space  dispro- 
portionate compared  with  other  parts 
of  his  history,  to  the  exploits  01  the 
brave  little  Phliasian  community.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is 
obscure  in  the  description  of  particular 
events,  and  still  more  perplexmg  when 
we  try  to  draw  from  him  a  clear  idea 
of  the  general  series. 


With  all  the  defects  and  partiality  of 
Xenophon's  narrative,  however,  we 
must  recollect  that  it  is  a  description  of 
real  events  by  a  contemporary  author 
who  had  reasonable  means  of  informa- 
tion. This  is  a  precious  ingredient,  which 
gives  value  to  all  that  he  says;  inas- 
much as  we  are  so  constantly  obliged  to 
borrow  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  his- 
tory either  from  authors  who  write  at 
second-hand  and  after  the  time;  or 
from  orators  whose  purposes  are  usually 
different  from'  those  of  the  historian. 
Hence  I  have  given  a  shott  abridge- 
ment of  these  Phliasian  events  as 
described  by  Xenophon,  though  they 
were  too  slight  to  exercise  influence  on 
the  main  course  of  the  war. 

S  2 
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mia,  which  the  Sikyonians  were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive 
post  on  their  borders.  The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence 
for  Phlius,  but  a  means  of  aggression  against  the  enemy, 
affording  also  great  facility  for  the  introduction  of  provbions 
from  Corinth.^ 
Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief 
to  the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state 
^'  I     .     of  affairs  in  Sikyon.     So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny 

£uphron  is 

expcUed  of  Euphron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had 
kyon  by  the  helped  to  raisc  him  up,  became  disgusted  iEneas  of 
and  The-  Stymphalus,  general  of  the  collective  Arcadian  force, 
retires  to  marchcd  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the 
hour,  which  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there  sum- 
ders  to  the  moned  the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly.  Under 
his  protection,  the  intense  sentiment  against  Euphron 
was  freely  manifested,  and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  the  nume- 
rous exiles,  whom  he  had  banished  without  either  trial  or 
public  sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numerous  and 
bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with  his 
mercenaries  to  the  harbour  ;  where  he  invited  Pasim^lus  the 
Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Corinth,  and  immediately  declared  himsetf  an  open  partisan 
of  Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechaeum  was  from 
Corinth),  was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans ;  while  Sikyon 
adhered  to  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon  itself, 
however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  still  remained 
violent  dissensions.  The  returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter 
in  reactionary  measures  ;  the  humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of 
losing  their  newly-acquired  political  privileges ;  and  the  libe- 
rated slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of  forfeiting  that  freedom,  which 
the  recent  revolution  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having 
procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement  of  mercenary 
nrtunS^to  troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Sikyon,  and  again 
jri«  to  to  establish  himself  as  master  of  the  town  in  conjunc- 
u  there  as-  tion  with  the  popular  party.  But  as  his  opponents, 
"**^  the  principal  men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  along 
with  the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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tried  to  take  by  assault  ^ — his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours  could 
be  removed  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  visit  Thebes,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  expelling  his 
opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second  time  to  his  rule. 
On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to  the  Spartans, 
he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know  ;  except  that 
he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery.^  His  Sikyonian  opponents,  alarmed  lest  he  should 
really  carry  his  point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their 
alarm  was  still  farther  increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar 
converse  with  the  magistrates.  Under  the  first  impulse  of 
terror  and  despair,  they  assassinated  Euphron  in  broad  day- 
light— on  the  Kadmeia,  and  even  before  the  doors  of  the 
Theban  Senate-house,  wherein  both  magistrates  and  Senate 
were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 
forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate.  b.c.  367. 
The  magistrates  invoked  upon  their  heads  the  ex-  T**  a«^^ 

o  XT  sins  are  ^t 

treme  penalty  of  death,  insisting  upon  the  enormity  JJgJ*^*" 
and  even  impudence  of  the  outrage,  committed  almost  J^J^^JT 
under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities — ^as  well  as  upon  fence 
the  sacred  duty  of  vindicating  not  merely  the  majesty,  but 
even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary  punishment  upon 
offenders  who  had  despised  its  laws.     How  many  in  number 
were  the  persons  implicated,  we  do  not  know.     All,  except 
one,  denied  actual  hand-participation ;  but  that  one  avowed  it 
frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify  it  before  the  Theban  Senate. 
He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows — taking  up  the  lan- 
guage of  the  accusing  magistrates : — 

"  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes ;  for  you  are  masters 
of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence 
that  I  slew  this  man :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting 
justly ;  next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous  judgement  I  knew 
that  j^ou  did  not  wait  for  trial  and  sentence  to  slay  Archias 
and  Hypatfis,^  whom  you  caught  after  a  career  similar  to  that 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  9. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  3,  4-6, 
t  — 


This  refers  to  the  secret  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  other  Theban 
conspirators  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  at 


the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
masters  of  that  town  and  garrisoned  the 
Kadmeia.  The  conspirators,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  secretary  Phylli- 
das,  got  access  in  disguise  to  the  oli- 
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of  Euphron — but  punished  them  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity,  under  the  conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacri- 
lege, treason,  and  despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of 
death  by  all  men.  Well !  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty 
of  all  these  crimes  ?  Did  not  he  find  the  temples  full  of  gold 
and  silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were  empty  ? 
How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man,  who, 
favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to  you  ; 
and  then  again,  after  having  received  every  mark  of  confidence 
from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over  the  harbour  of 
Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was  not  he  a  despot  without  re- 
serve, the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not  only  into  freemen,  but 
into  citizens  ?  the  man  who  despoiled,  banished,  or  slew,  not 
criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose,  and  most  of  all,  the  chief 
citizens  ?  And  now,  after  having  vainly  attempted,  in  con- 
junction with  your  enemies  the  Athenians,  to  expel  your 
harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon,  he  has  collected  a  g^eat  stock 
of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it  to  account  Had  he 
assembled  arms  and  soldiers  against  you,  you  would  have 
thanked  me  for  killing  him.  How  then  can  you  punish  me 
for  giving  him  his  due,  when  he  has  come  with  money  to  cor- 
rupt you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again  the  mastery  of 
Sikyon,  to  your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief  ?  Had  he 
been  my  enemy  and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
done  wrong  to  kill  him  in  your  city ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor 
playing  you  false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours  ?  I 
shall  be  told  that  he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding 
in  the  laws  of  the  city.  Well  I  you  would  have  thanked  me 
for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of  Thebes  ;  why  not  in  Thebes 
also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past?  Where  among 
Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors,  deserters, 
or  despots  ?  Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a  vote  that 
exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might  be  seized  as 
outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphron  is  a  condemned  exile, 
who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon  without  any  vote 
of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can  any  one  affirm  that 
he  has  not  justly  incurred  death  f    I  tell  you  in  conclusion, 


garchical  leaders  of  Thebes,   who  were  governing  under  Lacedaemonian  ascen- 
dency, and  put  them  to  death.    This  event  is  described  in  Ch.  bu^viL 
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men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will  have  made 
yourselves  the  avengers  of  your  very  worst  enemy — if  you 
adjudge  me  to  have  done  right,  you  will  manifest  yourselves 
publicly  as  just  avengers,  both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  your  whole  body  of  allies."  ^ 

This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to 
pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  due.  It  Th«x^ 
probably  came  from  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  by  the 
Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  enemies  as  senate 
well  as  the  victims  of  the  deceased  despot.  It  appeals,  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality 
which  bore  upon  men,  who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for 
themselves  the  means  of  impunity  ;  against  whom  there  was 
no  legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  con- 
sidered as  not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the 
daggers  of  others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The 
tyrannicide  appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as 
diffused  throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  re- 
sponsive assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably 
have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis,  in 
most  Grecian  Senates  or  assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon.     The 
body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed  sentiment 
the  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being  buried  in  the  ^5^0?* 
market-place.*    There,  along  with  his  tomb,  a  chapel  ftlJjSSiic 
was  erected  in  which  he  was  worshipped  as  Archfi-  !!h^SS^° 
get6s,  or  Patron-hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  ^^^ 
city.     He  received  the  same  honours  as  had  been  ">d  memory. 
paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.     The  humbler  citizens  and 
the  slaves  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and  political 
franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political  franchise — re- 
membered him  with  grateful  admiration  as  their  benefactor, 
forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which  he  had  wreaked 
upon  their  political  opponents.     Such  is  the  retributive  Ne- 
mesis which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an 
oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded  from 


'  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  3»  7"ii. 

To  the  killing  of  Euphron,  followed 
bv  a  defence  so  characteristic  and  em- 
phatic on  the  part  of  the  agent — Schnei- 
der and  others  refer,  with  great  proba- 
bility, the  allusion  in  the  Rhetoric  of 


Aristotle  (ii.  24,  2) — icat  »epl  rod  O^jSp- 
trtf  iaroBaySyros,  vtpl  oS  ^ic^Xcvc  Kpivai, 
cl  ZiKcuos  tfy  kiroBa»*1v,  its  oIk  H^ikov  hw 
AiroKTciycu  rhr  iiKoivs  iaro$av6vra, 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  12. 
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political  privileges.  A  situation  is  thus  created  enabling  some 
ambitious  and  energetic  citizen  to  confer  favours  and  earn 
popularity  among  the  many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which, 
whether  employed  or  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes 
along  with  their  antipathies  when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the 
previously  monopolizing  Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the  govem- 
Thc  siky.  ment  of  Sikyon  became  democratical.  But  the  pro- 
capture  voking  brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  of 
bour  from  thc  subscqucnt  arrangements  made  with  the  Theban 
taSs.  harmost  in  the  acropolis — nor  how  the  intestine  dis- 

sensions, between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees 
in  the  citadel,  were  composed — nor  what  became  of  those 
citizens  who  slew  Euphron.  We  learn  only  that  not  long 
afterwards,  the  harbour  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was 
left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall  of  the  latter  to  Athens ; 
and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces  from  the 
town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from  his  first 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon  and  real 
acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself,  down  to  his  death 
and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took  place  throughout  the 
year  367  B.C.  and  the  earlier  half  of  366  B.C  No  such  enemy, 
probably,  would  have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the 
policy  recommended  by  Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been 
reversed,  and  unless  he  himself  had  fallen  under  the  displea- 
sure of  his  countrymen.  His  influence  too  was  probably 
impaired,  and  the  policy  of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by 
the  accidental  absence  of  his  friend  Pelopidas,  who  was  then 
on  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey 
and  return,  with  the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year  367  B.C.,  being  ter- 
minated probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning 
of  366  B.C. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as  envoy 
from  the  satrap  AriobarzanSs  and  had  threatened  to  employ 
Asiatic  money  in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta  against 

*  Xen.  HellcD.  vii.  4,  i. 
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Thebes,  though  his  threats  seem  never  to  have  been  realized 


well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ^ 


cation 


Euthyklte  (after  the  failure  of  Antalkidas  ^)  at  the  £^^ 
Persian  court,  soliciting  aid  Moreover  Thebes  had  ^ hShS? 
now  pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  ^niH^ 
as  good  as  either  of  her  two  rivals  ;  while  since  the  g^  ^^^ 
fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by  ^  s*^ 
the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C,  and  copied  by  Athens 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  in  371  B.C. — it  had  become  a  sort 
of  recognised  fashion  that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should 
sue  out  its  title  from  the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great 
King,  and  proclaim  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had 
dictated  On  this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now 
sought  to  place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar 
reason  which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by 
her  leaders.  It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy 
to  establish  the  two  new  cities.  Megalopolis  and  Mess£n6. 
The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration,  of  both— especially  those 
of  the  latter,  which  had  the  inextinguishable  hostility  of  Sparta 
to  contend  with — ^would  be  materially  improved,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they  were  recognised  as  autono- 
mous under  a  Persian  rescript  To  attain  this  object,*  Pelopidas 
and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as  envoys  to  Susa ;  doubtless 
under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied  synod,  since  the  Arcadian 
Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus, 
and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them.  Informed  of 
the  proceeding,  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon 
to  Susa ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that  these  hostile 
envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  same  company.* 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  prostration,*  was  favourably  received  by  the  Persian 


*  Plutarch,  Artaxenc  c  22. 

'  It  is  plain  that  Mess^n^  was  the 
great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  in  his 
mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  we  see 
this  not  only  from  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Pelop.  c  4)  and  Diodorus  (xv.  81),  but 
also  even  from  Xenophon,  Hellen.  viL 

I,  36- 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  33-38 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  c  30;  Plutarch, 
Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  iiKo\o{t$€i  84 
Kot  *Apyt7os  must  allude  to  some  Argeian 


envoy ;  though  the  name  b  not  men- 
tioned, and  must  orobablyhave  dropped 
out— or  perhaps  tne  word  m ,  as  Xeno- 
phon may  not  have  heard  the  name. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission 
which  Phamabazus  conducted  up  to  the 
Persian  court  (or  at  least  undertook  to 
conduct)  in  40S  B.C,  envoys  from  hostile 
Greek  cities  were  included  in  the  same 
company  (Xea  Hellen.  t  3,  13),  as  on 
the  present  occasion. 

*  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

His  colleague,  Ismenias,  however,  is 
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court  Xenophon — who  recounts  the  whole  proceeding  in  a 
manner  unfairly  invidious  towards  the  Thebans,  for- 
obtains  getting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  ex- 
a  favourable  ample  of  Sparta,  in  courting  Persian  aid — ^affirms 
"**^**''  that  his  application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxfis,  against 
Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plataea  ;  and 
by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second,  but 
had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus 
against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this  plea 
counted  for  much  ;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence  of  Pelo- 
pidas,  so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,^  which  could  only  reach 
Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the  main  fact  for 
the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that  the  Thebans  had  been 
victorious  at  Leuktra  ;  that  they  had  subsequently  trodden 
down  still  farther  the  glory  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  their  arms 
over  Laconia,  and  emancipating  the  conquered  half  of  the 
country  ;  that  when  they  were  no  longer  in  Peloponnesus, 
their  allies  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  had  been  shamefully 
defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  (in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such 
boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of  fact 
even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the  Persian 
ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascendency  over 
Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accordingly 
Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what  sort  of  rescript 
he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  MessfinS  was  declared 
autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta  ;  Amphipolis  also  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  free  and  autonomous  city :  the  Athenians 
were  directed  to  order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war 
now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention  against 
them  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared 
the  head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her 
headship  was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian 
force,*     In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and 


said  to  have  dropped  his  ring,  and  then 
to  have  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  imme« 
diately  before  the  King;  thus  going 
through  the  prostration. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  30. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  36.  'Ek  9^  roC- 
rou  4pvri£>ii.9vos  bwh  fituri\4us  6  OcXoirf- 
9as  rt  fiovKoiro  iavr^  ^po^yoi,  cTirci' 
Bri   M€(r<r^r)}r   re   abrdyofioy  ^  tlyai   hirh 


rkf  i^avs'  cl  8^  rtuha  fiii  wtiBourro,  ffrpa' 

4$4\oi  itKoKovBtiy,  M  ra^niy  vpA' 
ro¥  tdycu. 

It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the  exact 
words  of  the  rescript  of  367  B.C. ;  though 
in  the  former  case  of  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas  (387  B.C.)  Xenophon  seems  to 
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Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia, 
which  professed  itself  Arcadian,  and  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Arcadian  communion),  the  rescript  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Eleians  ;^  probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  since 
there  now  subsisted  much  coldness  between  the  Thebans  and 
Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  rescript, 
observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — "  By  Zeus,  potest  of 
Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  out  S^^ 
for  some  other  friend  than  the  Great  King."    This  re-  ^^^e 
mark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing  and  interpreted  "»«"pt- 
to  him,  produced  the  following  addition  to  the  rescript :  "  If 
the  Athenians  have  anything  juster  to  propose,  let  them  come 
to  the  King  and  inform  him."   So  vague  a  modification,  how- 
ever, did  little  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians.    On 
the  return  of  their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon  accused  his 
colleague  Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to  associate 
with  him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself 
to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in  treason- 
able promises,  and  receiving  large  bribes  from  the  Persian 
King.     On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned   and 
executed.^    The  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  was  equally  in- 


havc  given   the  rescript  in  its  exact 
words  (v.  I,  31). 

What  he  states  afterwards  (yii.  I,  38) 
about    Elis    and  Arcadia  proves  that 


rSw  *ApKd9tow,    Mipu  rk  rod  fioxri' 
Kitts*   6  9*  'Ayrloxos,  5t«   iikarrovro 


other  matters  were  included.     Accord-  |  r^    'ApKaZuchw,    o5rc    t^   iiopa    i^l 
ingly  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that    ^oro,  &c. 
Amphipolis  also  was  recognised  as  auto-        ^  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  42,  p. 
nomous.   This  we  read  in  Demosthenes,  |  383. 

Fals.  Leg.  p.  383,  c  42.  Kal  ydp  roi  In  another  passage  of  the  same  ora- 
TpSrow  pi^y  ^Afn^lvoXu^  v6Xjy  iiftrrdpar  tion  (c.  57,  p.  400),  Demosthen^  says 
9o6\7i¥  Kwriimiffw  (the  king  of  Persia),  .  that  Leon  had  bee^  joint  envoy  with 
^y  r^rc  sr^fifiaxow  abr^  Kal  ^i'  I  Timagoras  forf<nir  years.  Certainly 
Aijy  iypw^w.  Demosthen^  is  here  this  mission  of  relopidas  to  the  Persian 
alluding  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  court  cannot  have  lasted  four  years ; 
mind  of  the  Great  King,  and  to  the  and  Xenophon  states  that  the  Athenians 
alteration  in  his  proceedimgs,  when  he  |  sent  the  two  envoys  when  they  heard 

that  Pelopidas  was  going  thither.  I 
imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras  may 
have  been  sent  up  to  the  Persian  court 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  at 
the  time  when  the  Athenians  caused 
the  former  rescript  of  the  Persian  king 
to  be  re-sworn,  putting  Athens  as  head  • 
into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen. 
Sparta  upon  Olynthus,  after  the  latter  1  vi.  5,  i,  2).  This  was  exactly  four  years 
was  subdued  (v.  3,  26).  I  before  (371-367  B.C.),  Leon  and  Tima- 

*  Xen.   Hellen.  vii.   i,  38.    TAv  S4    goras  having   jointly  undertaken    and 


learnt  that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to 
death  on  returning  to  Athens  ;  the  ad- 
verb of  time  r6r€  alludes  to  the  rescript 
given  when  Timi^oras  was  present 

In  the  words  otXenophon — ef  rit  9h 
ir6\ts  fi^  404\oi  kicoXovOt  1  k — the  head- 
ship of  Thebes  is  declared  or  implied. 
Compare  the  convention  imposed  by 
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dignant  at  the  rescript ;  refusing  even  to  receive  such  presents 
of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  accepted  by 
Pelopidas  himself,  who,  however,  strictly  declined  everything 
beyond.  The  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  large  acquisitions  of  the  Athenian 
Timagoras.^  Antiochus,  on  returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report 
of  his  mission  to  the  Pan-Arcadian  synod,  called  the  Ten 
Thousand,  at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most  contemp- 
tuous terms  of  all  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court 
There  were  (he  said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers, 
porters,  &c,  but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks, 
though  he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none ; 
and  even  the  vaunted  golden  planetree  was  not  large  enough 
to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feel- 
D.c.  366.  ^^S^  ^^  satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with  triumph. 
Pelopidas  Deputies  from  each  of  their  allied  cities  were  invited 
thiTs^pt.  to  Thebes  to  hear  the  Persian  rescript  It  was  pro- 
pubiicl^  duced  by  a  native  Persian,  their  official  companion 
Greek  ^'^  from  Susa — the  first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in 
tokcdir*  Thebes  since  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
Thebes.  battle  of  Plataea — who  after  exhibiting  publicly  the 
regal  seal,  read  the  document  aloud ;  as  the  satrap  Tiribazus 
had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.' 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the 
conduct  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end, 
they  by  no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence, 
when  they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an 
oath  to  the  rescript,  to  the  Great  King,  and  to 
Thebes.  All  replied  they  had  come  with  instructions 
authorising  them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more ; 
and  that  acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided 
in  their  respective  cities.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  Lyko- 
med^s  and  the  other  deputies  from  Arcadia,  already  jealous 
of  Thebes,  and  doubtless  farther  alienated  by  the  angry  report 


The  states 
convoked 
at  Thebes 
refuse  to 
receive  the 
rescript. 
ITie  Arca- 
dian depu- 
ties protest 
against  the 
headship  of 
Thebes. 


perhaps  recently  returned  from  their 
first  embassy,  were  now  sent  jointly  on 
a  second.  Demosthenes  has  summed 
up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it  were  one. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  amount 
received,  in  money,  by  Timagoras  from 


the  Persian  king  as  haying  been  40 
talents,  &j  X^ctcu  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  383) 
besides  other  presents  and  conveniences. 
Compare  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c. 
22. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vit  i,  38. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  I,  30. 
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of  their  envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and  entered  a 
general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes  ;  affirming  that 
the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in 
the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that  might  be.  Incensed  at  such 
language,  the  Thebans  accused  Lykomedfis  of  violating  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  confederacy  ;  upon  which  he  and  his 
Arcadian  comrades  forthwith  retired  and  went  home,  declaring 
that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies 
appear  to  have  followed  his  example.  Indeed,  as  they  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  synod  was  defeated 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the  allies 
collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  ThcThcbans 
of  applications  individually.     They  accordingly  des-  ISpt^o  bT 
patched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  rescript  in  hand,  to  cS*^:*' 
visit  the  cities  successively,  calling  upon  each  for  JhfaS* I^" 
acceptance  with  an  oath  of  adhesion.      Each  city  ofuic'xhjr 
separately  (they  thought)  would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  ^^  o^J«='- 
under  peril  of  united  hostility  from  the  Great  King  and  from 
Thebes.    So  confident  were  they  in  the  terrors  of  the  King's 
name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this  appeal  not  merely 
to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them  but  even  to  several  among 
their  enemies.    Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the  proposition  at 
Corinth ;   a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them,  but  even 
serving  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  Athenian  and  Lace- 
daemonian forces  to  gfuard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus.   But  the  Corin- 
thians rejected  the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally 
to  bind  themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian 
king.  The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as  they 
passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at 
least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  com- 
pletely frustrated.    And  thus  the  rescript,  which  Thebes  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  procure,  was  found  practically  inopera- 
tive in  confirming  or  enforcing  her  headship ;  ^  though  doubt- 
less the  mere  fact,  that  it  comprised  and  recognised  Mess6n6, 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of 
that  new-born  city. 

*  Xen.   Hellen.  vii.  I,  40.     Ka2  aMi  fiky  ^   OcAor/i^ov  ira2  r&v  &fifiaUtv  riis 
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In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  towards 
^^  ^  the  recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece, 
Mission  of  the  Thebans  would  naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the 
to'^'rEl^y  northern  districts  as  well  as  Peloponnesus.  It  appears 
anddeteSied  that  Pclopidas  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook 
A^^d^^  this  mission ;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they 
of  Pherx.  ^^j.^  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander 
of  Pherai.  That  despot  seems  to  have  come  to  meet  them, 
under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus.  They  indulged  hopes 
of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other  Thessalians  to  accept 
the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we  see  by  the  example  of  Corinth, 
that  they  had  tried  their  powers  of  persuasion  on  enemies  as 
well  as  friends.  But  the  Corinthians,  while  refusing  the  appli- 
cation, had  nevertheless  respected  the  public  morality  held 
sacred  even  between  enemies  in  Greece,  and  had  dismissed 
the  envoys  (whether  Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot 
assert)  inviolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  Perceiving 
that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
military  force,  he  seized  their  persons  and  carried  them  off 
to  Pherae  as  prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly  profit- 
Bc  66  ^^^^  ^^  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal  import- 
ThcThcbans  aucc  of    Pclopidas,   that  his   imprisonment    struck 

despatch  an 
army  to 
rescue  Pe- 
lopidas. 
The  army, 
defeated 
and  retreat- 
ing, is  only 
saved  by 
Epami- 
nondas, 
then  a  pri- 
vate man. 


terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly, 
and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit  to  the  despot 
of  Pherae ;  who  moreover  sent  to  apprise  the  Athe- 
nians of  his  capture,  and  to  solicit  their  aid  against 
the  impending  vengeance  of  Thebes.  Greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  news,  the  Athenians  looked  upon 
Alexander  as  a  second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the 
menacing  ascendency  of  their  neighbour  and  rival.*  They 
immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  loco 
hoplites  under  Autokl^s  ;  who,  unable  to  get  through  the 
Euripus,  when  Boeotia  and  Euboea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens, 


*  The  strong  expressions  of  Demo- 
sthenes show  what  a  remarkable  effect 
was  produced  by  the  news  at  Athens 
(cont  Aristokrat.  p.  660,  s.  142). 

Tf  8* ;  *AX4^apZpoy  ^Kttvov  rhw  ©ctto- 
KhVf  iivlii  c7xc   iiJkw  eixti^?^»rop  8^(ras 


0ttTt    8*    airy    icai    iriyr*    ^y  'AXi^av' 
Upoff  &c. 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  the  Athenians  so  ample  a  supply  of 
catUe  as  should  keep  the  price  of  meat 
very  low  at  Athens  (Plutarch,  Apo- 
phtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  £.). 
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were  forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter  island.  He  reached 
Pherae  just  in  time  ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure 
at  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay 
8000  hoplites,  and  600  cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him. 
Unfortimately  for  them,  Epaminondas  had  not  been  re-chosen 
commander  since  his  last  year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.  He 
was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomen£s 
with  other  Boeotarchs  had  the  command.  On  entering  Thes- 
saly,  they  were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country.  But 
the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Autokl^s,  was  found  exceedingly  for- 
midable, especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies  of 
Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted  in  the 
hour  of  danger ;  and  the  enterprise  thus  difficult  and  perilous, 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompetence  of  the  Boe- 
otarchs. Unable  to  make  head  against  Alexander  and  the 
Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  homeward  But  their 
generabhip  was  so  unskilful,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active, 
that  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved 
or  destroyed.  Nothing  saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of 
Epaminondas  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant 
as  well  as  dismayed,  the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their 
generals,  and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate 
them  from  their  perils.  Epaminondas  accepted  the  duty — 
marshalled  the  retreat  in  consummate  order — took  for  himself 
the  command  of  the  rear-g^ard,  beating  off  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to  Thebea* 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful 
Boeotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  and  depo-  Triumph  of 
sition  from  their  office,  raised  higher  than  ever  the  i^TiS^y 
reputation  of  Epaminondas  among  his  countrymen.  JfxhdS!*** 
But  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  SS^ent  of 
fatal  blow  to  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly ;  i*e»op»<i«»- 
where  Alexander  now  reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with 
Pelopidas  still  in  his  dungeon.     The  cruelties  and  oppressions, 
at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of  Pherae,  were  pushed  to 
an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel.     Besides  other  brutal 
deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror,  he  is  said  to  have  sur- 
rounded by  his  military  force  the  unarmed  citizens  of  Meli- 

>  Diodor.  XV.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c  28 ;  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  i. 
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boea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass.  In 
such  hands,  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread ;  yet  he 
himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him, 
held  the  language  of  unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation 
against  the  tyrant.  Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many 
Thessalians,  and  even  by  Th^b^  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so 
illustrious  a  prisoner  ;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
implacable  enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life, 
though  retaining  him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too, 
appears  to  have  lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans, 
discouraged  by  their  late  ill-success,  were  prepared  to  under- 
take a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 
At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose ;  which  was 
placed,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Epa- 
Thcban        minondas.    The  renown  of  his  name  rallied  many 

army  sent  ,  ,,.  «  • 

into  ThM-  adherents  m  the  country  ;  and  his  prudence,  no  less 

Epaminon-  than  his  military  skill,  was  conspicuously  exhibited, 

rescue  of  in  defeating  and  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without 

who?s  af '  reducing  him  to  such  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to 

icLid  b^"  the  prisoner.     The  despot  was  at  length  compelled 

Alexander        ^  ,  -  .-•  .-i 

under  a  to  scnd  an  embassy  excusing  his  recent  violence, 
offering  to  restore  Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to  be 
admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes.  But  Epami- 
nondas  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  truce,* 
coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly  ;  while 
he  required  in  exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias. 
His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight  of  con- 
veying his  liberated  friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this 
primary  object  was  thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  restore  Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly 
which  she  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.* 


'  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,  a  from  his  embassy  in  Persia ;  which  em- 
truce  for  thirty  days ;  but  it  is  dimcult  bassy  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in 
to  believe  that  Alexander  would  have  referring  to  the  year  367  B.C.  Plutarch 
been  satisfied  with  a  term  so  very  short     places  the  seizure  before  the  embassy  ; 

•  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  Pe-  Diodorus  places  it  in  the  year  between 
lopidas  by  Alexander  with  its  conse-    Midsummer  368  and  Midsummer  367 

3uences,  is  contained  chiefly  in  Dio-  I  B.C.  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  em- 
orus,  XV.  71-75  ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  bassy  at  all,  in  its  regular  chronological 
c  27-29  ;  Cornel.  Nep.  Pelop.  c.  5  ;  order ;  he  only  alludes  to  it  in  summing 
Pausanias,  ix.  15,  i.  Xenophon  does  up  the  exploits  at  the  close  of  the  career 
not  mention  it  of  Pelopidas. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the  year  1  Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Persian 
366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas  I  court  to  have  occurred  in  367  B.C.,  the 
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That  event  with  its  consequences  still  remained  a  blow  to 
Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexander  ;  who  again  became  master 
of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Magnates, 
the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  and  other  tributary  nations  dependent 
on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his  influence  and  con- 
nection at  Athens.^ 

While  the  Theban    arms    were    thus    losing    ground    in 
Thessaly,  an  important  point  was  gained  in  their  B.c.366. 
favour  on  the  other  side  of  Boeotia.     Ordpus,  on  the  2SS*from 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica  adjoininc:  Boeotia,  AihcMand 

Jo  ^    placed  in 

was  captured  and  wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  iJ^j^Jf^^ 
exiles  who  crossed  over  from  Eretria  in  Euboea,  with  ^»- .  Th« 

'  Athenians 

the  aid  of  Themison,  despot  of  the  last-mentioned  l^g^jf^^ 
town.  It  had  been  more  than  once  lost  and  regained  Connth. 
between  Athens  and  Thebes ;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin 
Boeotian,  and  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  consti- 
tuent member  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  but  only 
recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens ;  though,  as  it  was 
close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also  citizens 


seizure  cannot  well  have  happened  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  year  368  B.C  seems  to  have  been 
that  wherein  Pelopidas  made  his  second 
expedition  into  Tliessaly,  from  which  he 
returned  victorious,  bringing  back  the 
hostages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  Epaminondas 
was  not  Boeotarch,  nor  in  command  of 
the  Theban  army.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  until  the  close  of  367  B.C., 
after  the  accusations  arising  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epaminon- 
das missed  being  re-chosen  as  general. 

Xenophon,  in  describing  the  embassy 
of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  mentions  his 
grounds  for  expecting  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  the  matters  which  he  had 
to  boast  of  (HelL  vii.  i,  35).  Now  if 
Pelopidas,  immediatel]^  before,  had 
been  seized  and  detained  for  some 
months  in  prison  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  surely  Xenophon  would  have 
alluded  to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
side.  I  know  that  this  inference  from 
the  silence  of  Xenophon  is  not  always  to 
be  trusted.  But  in  this  case  we  must 
recollect  that  he  dislikes  both  the 
Theban  leaders ;  and  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  where  he  is  enumerating 
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the  trophies  of  Pelopidas,  he  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  mention  a  signal 
disgrace,  if  there  had  been  one,  imme- 
diately preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner,  by 
Alexander,  not  in  battle,  out  when  in 
pacific  mission,  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  no  man  less  infamous  than 
Alexander  would  have  seized  him(iraf>a- 
awo^hlBfU — Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194 
p.;  Pausan.  ix.  15,  i;  "legationis 
jure  satis  tectum  se  arbitraretur  " — Com. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances  to 
such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is  blamed  by 
Polybius  (viii.  i)*and  others.  But  we 
must  suppose  such  imprudence  to  be 
partly  iustified  or  explained  by  some 
plausible  circumstances  ;  and  tne  pro- 
clamation of  the  Persian  rescript  ap- 
pears to  me  to  present  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  proceeding. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
judgement,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  366  B.C.,  after 
the  embassy  to  Persia;  not  without 
feeling,  however,  that  the  chronology 
of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  ab^- 
lutely  certain. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31-35. 
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of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouring  Deme  Graea.^  So 
recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  exchanged  between 
Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Oropian  terri- 
tory. At  that  time,  it  appears,  the  Thebans  were  forced  to 
yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Or6pus  were  banished.^  It  was 
these  partisans  who,  through  the  aid  of  Themison  and  the 
Eretrians,  now  effected  their  return,  so  as  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  Or6pus,  and  doubtless  to  banish  the  principal  citizens 
friendly  to  Athens.^  So  great  was  the  sensation  produced 
among  the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only  marched  with  all 
their  force  to  recover  the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general 
Charts  with  that  mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Phlius.  They  farther  requested 
aid  from  the  Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  allies  did  not  obey  the  summons;  but  the 
Athenian  force  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Or6pus, 
had  not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond 
their  attack.  Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occu- 
pation of  it ;  though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial 
arbitration.* 

The  seizure  of  Or6pus  produced  more  than  one  material 
consequence.  Owing  to  the  recall  of  Charts  from  Corinth, 
the  harbour  of  Sikyon  could  no  longer  be  maintained  against 
the  Sikyonians  in  the  town  ;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians, 
recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town  and  harbour  again  came 
into  the  league  of  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens 
became  discontented  with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  having 


*  See  the  instructive  Inscription  and  ,      Compare  Demosthen.  De  Corona,  p. 


comments  published  by  Professor  Ross, 
in  which  the  Deme  rparjs,  near  Oropns, 
was  first  distinctly  made  known  (Ross, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6,  7— Halle, 
1846). 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 
22-40. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  I  ;  Diodor.  xv. 

76. 

The  previous  capture  of  Or6pus, 
when  Athens  lost  it  in  411  B.C.,  was 
accomplished  under  circumstances  very 
analogous  (Thucyd.  viii.  60). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,   I  ;  Diodor.  xv. 

76. 


259,  s.  123  ;  iEschines  cont.  Ktesiphont, 
p.  397,  s.  85. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer  to 
this  loss  of  Or6pus  the  trial  of  Chabrias 
and  Kallistratus  in  Athens,  together 
with  the  memorable  harangue  of  the 
latter  which  Demosthenes  heard  as  a 
youth  with  such  strong  admiration. 
But  our  information  is  so  vague  and 
scanty,  that  we  can  make  out  nothing 
certainly  on  the  point.  Rehdantz  (Vitae 
Iphicratis,  Chabrias,  et  Timothei,  p. 
109- 1 14)  brings  together  all  the  scattered 
testimonies,  in  an  instructive  chapter. 
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neglected  her  summons  on  the  emergency  at  Ol'dpus,  although 
Athenian  troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for 
the  protection  of  Peloponnesus  against  the  Thebans.  ^^^  jj^ 
The  growth  of  such  dispositions  at  Athens  became  J^^^ 
known  to  the   Mantineian  Lykomed^s  :  the  ablest  PeJoponnc- 

^  '  sian  allies ; 

and  most  ambitious  leader  in  Arcadia,  who  was  not  f*>« «»;?" 

'  into  aUi- 

only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the  Thebans,  J^^,JjJ5^ 
but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them  at  the  aw*  ^p 

Arcadians. 

synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript^  g^h  of 
Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes 
as  well  as  from  Sparta,  Lykomed^s  now  took  advantage  of 
the  discontent  of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city ; 
persuading  the  majority  of  iJie  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand  to 
send  him  thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty  among 
the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from  the  alliance 
subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But  they  were  reminded, 
that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes,  was  no  less 
in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  of  Athens ;  and  a  favourable 
answer  was  then  given  to  Lykomedfis.  The  latter  took  ship 
at  Peiraeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached  Arcadia  ;  for  he 
happened  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the 
opposite  party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to 
death  at  once.*  In  spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance 
between  Arcadia  and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though 
not  without  opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful 
campaign  in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  ^^  ^ 
rescue  of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  effective  Epaminon- 
efforts  in  Peloponnesus.     But  as  soon  as  that  rescue  af^vS^' 
had  been  accomplished,  Epaminondas,  her  greatest  SS^'hc 
man  and  her  only  conspicuous  orator,  was  despatched  agS^t  Kai- 
into  Arcadia  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  '***~'"*- 
from  Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.     He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orator  at  Athens,    who   had  been  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  39 ;  vii.  4,  2.  mine  where  he  would  disembaric.  He 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  3.  ,  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 

Xenophon  notices  the  singularity  of  |  exiles  were    assembled,   not    knowing 

the  accident.      There  were    plenty  of    that  they  were  there — iaifwvU^ara  Aro- 

vessels   in   Peirseus ;    Lykomed^    had    Brfiinui, 

only  to  make  his  choice,  and  to  deter- 

T   2 
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Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denounced  the 
enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both  of  Thebes 
and  Argos.  "Were  not  Orestes  and  Alkmaeon,  both  mur- 
derers of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus),  natives  of  Argos  ? 
Was  not  CEdipus,  who  slew  his  father  and  married  his  mother, 
a  native  of  Thebes  ?  " — "  Yes  (said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply), 
they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that 
these  persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were  innocent  or  re- 
puted to  be  so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became  known, 
Argos  and  Thebes  banished  them  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Athens  received  them,  stained  with  confessed  guilt."  ^  This 
clever  retort  told  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of 
Epaminondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful. 
The  Arcadians  concluded  alliance  with  Athens ;  yet  without 
formally  renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became 
important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured 
entrance  into  Peloponnesus  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  recent  slackness  of  the  Corinthians,  in  regard  to 
the  summons  to  Or6pus,  rendered  her  mistrustful  of 
their  fidelity.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named  Demo- 
tion, to  seize  and  occupy  Corinth ;  there  being  already  some 
scattered  Athenian  garrisons,  on  various  points  of  the  Co- 
rinthian territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated  and  rendered  use- 
ful for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land-force  under  Charts 
was  made  ready  and  despatched.  But  on  reaching  the 
Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreae,  Charts  found  himself  shut  out 
even  from  admittance.  The  proposition  of  Demotion,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Athenians,  had  become  known  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  who  forthwith  stood  upon  their  guard,  sent  soldiers 
of  their  own  to  relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their 
territory,  and  called  upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  com- 
plaints for  which  they  might  have  ground,  as  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed.     Charts  pretended  to  have  learnt  that 


Project  of 
the  Athe- 
nians to 
seize  Co- 
rinth: they 
are  disap- 
pointed. 


*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Pr«c  p.  810 
F. ;     Plutarch,    Apophtheg.    Reg.    p. 

193  I>- 
Compare  a  similar  reference,  on  the 

part  of  others,  to  the  crimes  embodied 
m  Theban  legend  (Justin,  ix.  3). 


Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  this 
embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  that  Kalli- 
stratus addressed  the  discourse  to  the 
public  assembly  at  Mess6n^,  to  which 
Aristotle  makes  allusion  (Rhetoric,  iii. 
1 7,  3) ;  possibly  enough,  against  Epa- 
minondas also. 
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Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and  the  remaining 
Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression  of 
thanks  and  politeness.^ 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and 
the   Corinthians  were  for  the   moment  safe.     Yet  b.c.  366. 
their  position  was  precarious  and  uncomfortable  ;  for  ^^^^^eSi- 
their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Argos,  were  already  their  ^J'JJS^ 
masters  by  land,  and  Athens  had  now  been  converted  ^„^j**"" 
from  an  ally  into  an  enemy.     Hence  they  resolved  ^^^J^^^ 
to  assemble  a  sufficient  mercenary  force  in  their  own  Sparta. 
pay  ;^  but  while  thus  providing  for  military  security,  they  sent 
envoys  to  Thebes  to  open  negotiations  for  peace.     Permission 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Thebans  to  go  and  consult  their 
allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction  with  as  many  as 
could  be  brought   to  share  their  views.     Accordingly   the 
Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their  case  before  the  full 
synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion.     "  We  are  on  the 
point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and  must  make 
peace.   We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with  you, 
if  you  will  consent ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  be  not  displeased  if  we  make  peace  without  you."     The 
Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held 
the  same  language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.^ 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions  for 
peace  could  be  entertained,  which  did  not  contain  a.  „  ^   ■    , 

^  Refusal  of 

formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Messfin^.  the  spar- 

«  tans  to  ac- 

To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta  knowledge 
had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.     But  they  vainly  en-  oendcnce  of 
deavoured  to  prevail  upon  Sparta  herself  to  submit  they  re- ' 

•  j.tj         r*  11       proach  their 

to  the  same  concession.     The   Spartans  resolutely  allies  with 
refused  to  relinquish  a  territory  inherited  from  victo- 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-6. 

The  public  debates  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  were  not  favourable  to  the 
success  of  a  scheme,  like  that  proposed 


despotism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  3,  4)  alludes 
briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped  about 
this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his 


by  Demotion,  to  which  secrecy  was  in-    chronology)  and  to  the  Corinthian  mer- 


dispensable.  Compare  another  scheme, 
divulged  in  like  manner,  in  Thucydid^ 
111.  3. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  these  were 
the  mercenanes  placed  by  the  Corin- 
thians under  the  command  of  Timo- 
phanes,  and  employed   by  him  after-  |  s.  106. 
wards  as  instruments  for  establishing  a 


cenaries  now  assembled,  in  connexion 
with  Timoleon  and  Timophan^s— of 
whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a 
future  chapter. 

*  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8,  9, 
with  Isokrat6s,    Or.  vi.   (Archidamus) 
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rious  forefathers,  and  held  under  so  long  a  prescription.  They 
repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognising  as 
free  Greeks  and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  had  so  long  been 
their  slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continu- 
ing the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to 
regain  what  they  had  lost ;  ^  and  although  they  could  not 
directly  prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sick- 
ness of  the  war  had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating 
a  separate  peace  for  themselves — yet  they  gave  only  a  reluc- 
tant consent.  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus  even  reproached 
the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness,  partly  in  deserting  their 
benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need,  partly  in  recommend- 
ing her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous  to  her  honour.^  The 
Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen,  in  the  name  of  all 
their  ancient  dignity,  to  spurn  the  mandates  of  Thebes; 
to  shrink  neither  from  effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  reconquest 
of  Messfine,  even  if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all  Greece, 
and  to  convert  their  military  population  into  a  permanent 
camp,  sending  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in 
friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
desperate  suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this  important 
congress  ended  by  a  scission  between  them  and  their  allies. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  9. 

*  This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly set  forth  in  the  Oration  of  Iso- 
kratcs  called  Archidamus,  composed  as 
if  to  be  spoken  in  this  synod — and  good  i 
evidence  (whether  actually  spyoken  or 
not)  of  the  feelings  animating  the  prince 
and  a  large  party  at  Sparta.  Archida- 
mus treats  those  allies  who  recom- 
mended the  Spartans  to  surrender  Mes- 
senc,  as  worse  enemies  even  than  those 
who  had  broken  off  altogether.  He 
specifies  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and 
Epidaurians,  sect  1 1- 13 — cij  rouro  8' 
^Kowri  irAcovc(Ias,  Kot  roffa^niv  ijfi&y 
KartyvdKacrtp  iivoMZpiav^  iirr^  iroAXcbcis 
rifuis  &|i(6(ravTC5  birlp  r^f  aln&v  iroAc- 
/iciy,    b-w^p  Mt<r(Hiyris  obic    otomtu    dciv 

rtpay  ainQv  iunpoK&s  Keipn&yrai,  irtipW' 
rai  StdcUrKCiv  ^/ms  &s  xp^  rotf  ix^pois 
rrji  flfAMr4pas  irapaxo^pViftu  xtd  irphs  ro7s 
AWois  ^airciAoJ;(ny,  &$,  cl  /xif  ravra 
(rvyxf>fph<T0HK¥f  'woiri(r6fuyoi   tV  tlp^vriy 


Karit  <r^as  ahrois.     Compare  sect  67, 
S7.  99»  105,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of 
Isokrat8s,  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  allies,  because 
the  latter  advised  them  to  relinquish 
Mess6ne — was  much  greater  than  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  4, 
8-1 1)  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the  dis- 
course, it  is  asserted  (among  various 
other  inaccuracies),  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  to  Thebes  to  ask  for  peace, 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  said  in  reply 
— peace  would  be  wanted,  e*  Mc<r<r4vi}K 
iyotKiffcfffi  Ktd  c^rofofiop  idffwtri.  Now 
the  Spartans  had  never  sent  to  Thebes 
for  this  purpose  ;  the  Corinthians  went 
to  Thebes,  and  there  learnt  the  peremp- 
tory condition  requiring  that  Mess^ne 
should  be  recognised.  Next,  the  The- 
bans would  never  require  Sparta  to  re- 
colonise  or  reconstitute  (irouc^o-oi)  Mes- 
sene ;  that  had  been  idready  done  by 
the  Thebans  themselves. 
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The  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to 
Thebes,  and  concluded  peace  ;  recognising  the  inde-  ^  c.  66 
pendence  of  Messfinfi  and  affirming  the  independ-  connth. 
ence  of  each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory,  pfifkS"&S;, 
without  either  obligatory  alliance,  or  headship  on  SS^"iith 
the  part  of  any  city.    Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  wfe  *""' 
them  to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined,  saying  f^Sking 
that  this  would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the  ^ndenwof 
other   side ;  whereas   that   which    they  sighed   for  ^*^^°^ 
was  peace.     Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms 
indicated  in  the   Persian  rescript,   so  far  as  regarded  the 
general  autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and  specially  that 
of  Mess^n6 ;  but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  Theban  headship.^ 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  b.c  366. 
states;  chiefly  those  near  the   Isthmus — Corinth,  ^3*^ 
Phlius,  Epidaurus  ;  probably  Trcezen  and  Hermion6,  [*®2^*^^ 
since  we  do  not  find  them  again  mentioned  among  Grecian 
the  contending  parties.    But  it  left  the  more  powerful  *^  p«acc. 
states,  Thebes  and  Argos-^-Sparta  and  Athens  * — still  at  war ; 
as  well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.     The  relations  between 
these  states  however  were  now  somewhat  complicated :  for 
Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though  not 
altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians  ;  while  Athens 
was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with  Sparta  as  well  as 
with  Arcadia.     The  Argeians  were  in  alliance  with  Thebes 
and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the  Eleians  were  on 
unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war,  with  Arcadia 
— yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in  alliance  with  Thebes,     Lastly, 
the  Arcadians  themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co-ope- 
ration and  harmony  one  with  another,  which  had  only  so 
recently  begun.     Two  parties  were  forming  among  them, 
under  the  old  conflicting  auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea. 


*  Diodorns  (xv.  76)  states  that  the  Per- 
sian king  sent  envoys  to  Greece,  who 
caused  this  peace  to  be  concluded.  But 
there  seems  no  ground  for  believing  that 
any  Persian  envxws  had  visited  Greece 
since  the  return  of  Pelopidas,  whose  return 
with  the  rescript  did  in  fact  constitute  a 


that  rescript :  so  far,  but  no  farther  (as 
I  conceive),  the  assertion  of  Diodorus 
about  Persian  intervention  is  exact 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  is  farther  in- 
accurate in  stating  the  peace  as  univer- 
sally accepted,  and  as  bein^  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  Boeotian  and  Lacedsemo- 


Persian  intervention:     The  peace  now    nian  war,  which  had  begun  with  the 
concluded  was  upon  the  general  basis  of    battle  of  Leuktra. 
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Athens  sends 
a  fresh 
emba-isy  to 
the  Persian 
king — al- 
tered re- 
script from 
him,  pro- 
nouncing 
Amphipolis 
to  be  an 
Athenian 
possession. 


Tegea,  occupied  by  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held 
strenuously  with  Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6  as  well  as  with 
Thebes,  thus  constituting  a  strong  and  united  frontier  against 
Sparta. 
As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies, 
for  urging  the  recognition  of  Mess^nfi  as  an  inde- 
pendent state — so  they  were  no  less  indignant  with 
the  Persian  king;  who,  though  still  calling  himself 
their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  recognition  in  the 
rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.^  The  Athenians  also 
were  dissatisfied  with  this  rescript.  They  had  (as 
has  been  already  stated)  condemned  to  death  Tima- 
goras,  one  of  their  envoys  who  had  accompanied 
Pelopidas,  for  having  received  bribes.  They  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of 
the  rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  court, 
and  solicit  more  favourable  terms.  Their  new  envoys,  com- 
municating the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his  trust 
and  had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King 
a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian 
possession  instead  of  a  free  city.^  Whether  that  other  article 
also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  commanded  Athens  to  call 
in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now  revoked,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second 
B.C.  366.  embassy,  they  also  despatched  an  armament  under 
Timotheus     Timotheus  to  the   coast   of  Asia  Minor,  yet   with 

sent  with  a  ^  '     ^ 

fleet  to  Asia   exprcss  instructions  not  to  violate  the  peace  with 

— Agesilaus  *  1  •  a  1  t 

-revolt  of     the  Persian  king.     Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  went 
nSs.  to  the  same  scene,  though  without  any  public  force ; 


'  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  30.  M- 
itp6vOtVy  Ka\  5ti  vvvy  aififxaxos  tlvai  <pd' 

'  This  second  mission  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Persian  court  (pursuant  to 
the  invitation  contained  in  the  rescript 
pven  to  Pelopidas,  Xen.  Helien.  vii.  i, 
37)»  appears  to  me  implied  in  Demo- 
sthenes, Fals.  Leg.  p.  384,  s.i  50 ;  p.  420, 
s.  283  ;  Or.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84,  s.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  countrymen  on  returning  to 
Athens — and  if  he  sent  down    {Kvri- 


irtiv^tv)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphi- 

Eolis — this  information  can  only  have 
een  communicated,  and  the  new  re- 
script only  obtained,  by  a  second  em- 
bassy sent  to  him  from  Athens. 

Perliaps  the  Lacedaemonian  Kallias 
may  have  accompanied  this  second 
Athenian  mission  to  Susa ;  we  hear  of 
him  as  having;  come  back  with  a  friendly 
letter  from  the  Persian  king  to  Agesi* 
laus  (Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages.  viii.  3; 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  £.), 
brought  by  a  Persian  messenger.  But 
the  statement  is  too  vague  to  enable  us 
to  verify  this  as  the  actiud  occasion. 
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availing  himself  only  of  his  long-established  military  reputa- 
tion to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country  as  negotiator. 
Both  Spartan  and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly 
and  specially,  towards  Ariobarzan^s  the  satrap  of  Phrygia ; 
who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece, 
two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either  of 
obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable  to 
Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them.*  Ariobarzan6s 
was  then  preparing,  and  apparently  had  since  openly  consum- 
mated, his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  which  Agesilaus 
employed  all  his  influence  in  fomenting.  The  Athenians, 
however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  breach  with  Persia, 
instructed  Timotheus  to  assist  Ariobarzan^s  —  yet  with  a 
formal  proviso,  that  he  should  not  break  truce  with  the  Great 
King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon  Ariobarzan^s  (with 
his  three  sons),  and  upon  Philiskus,  the  gift  of  Athenian 
citizenship.*  That  satrap  seems  now  to  have  had  a  large 
mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been  in  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  ; 
while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer,  exercised  extensive  ascend- 
ency, disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality,  over  the 
Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
Ariobarzanfis,  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the 
island  of  Samos ;  which  was  now  held  by  Kvpro-  Samos  by 
themis,  a  Grecian  chief  with  a  military  force  in  the 
service  of  Tigranfis,  Persian  satrap  on  the  opposite  mainland. 
How  or  when  Tigranfis  had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  Persians,  when  once  left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally 
tended  to  push  their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  islands. 
After  carrying  on  his  military  operations  in  Samos,  with  8000 
peltasts  and«  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus 
became  master  of  it.     His  success  was  the  more  gratifying,  as 
he  had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during 
the  whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies  ;  without  either  drawing 
upon  the  Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contributions  from 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  27. 

•  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert  p.  193,  s.  10,  cont  Aristokrat  p.  666,  s. 
165  ;  p.  687,  s.  242. 
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allies.^  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for  Athens, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite  party 
went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their  properties.  Smce 
Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not  understood  to  import  war 
between  him  and  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  revolt 
of  Ariobarzanes  and  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neigh- 
bouring satraps,  shook  for  some  time  the  king's  authority,  and 
absorbed  his  revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradat^s,  the 
satrap  of  Lydia — and  Maus61us,  native  prince  of  Karia  under 
Persian  supremacy — attacked  Ariobarzanes,  with  the  view, 
real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his  revolt ;  and  laid  siege  to 
Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But  they  are  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of  Agesilaus.^  As 
the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allurement  (except 
perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanes),  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very  earnest  in 
the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself  against 
the  Persian  king.^  Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecu- 
niary aid  for  Sparta.* 
The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputa- 
tion of  Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the  maritime 
dominion  of  Athens.  It  seems  also  to  have  weakened 
the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on  Asia  Minor — ^to  have 
disponed  the  residents,  both  satraps  and  Grecian 
cities,  to  revolt — and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobar- 
zanes, who  rewarded  both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus,    Agesi- 


B.C.  365. 

Partial  re- 
ad n)is^ion 
to  the  Cher- 
sonese ob- 
tained by 
Timotheus. 


*  Demosthen.  ut  sup, :  Isokrates,  Or. 
XV.  (De  Pennut.)  s.  118  ;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Timolh.  c  I. 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timotheus 
procured  money  for  his  troops  at  Samos, 
are  touched  upon  in  the  Pseudo-Aristo- 
tcles.  CEconomic.  ii.  23 ;  and  in  Polyaen. 
iii.  10,  9  ;  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
them,  they  appear  to  be  only  contribu- 
tions, levied  under  a  thin  disguise,  upon 
the  inhabitants. 

Since  Ariobarzanes  gave  money  to 
Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  given 
some  to  Timotheus  during  this  siege. 

'  Xenoph.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26 ;  Poly- 
a:nus,  vii.  26. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  this 


period  that  we  are  to  refer  the  siege  of 
Artaneus  bv  Autophradates,  which  he 
was  inducea  to  relinquish  by  an  ingeni- 
ous proposition  of  Eubulus,  who  held 
the  place  (Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4,  10). 

*  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  we  make  out  anything  like  a  thread 
of  events  at  this  period  ;  so  miserably 
scanty  and  indistinct  are  our  authori- 
ties. 

Rehdantz  (Vitx  Iphicratls,  Chabrise, 
et  Timothei,  chap.  v.  p.  118-130)  is  an 
instructive  auxiliary  in  putting  together 
the  scraps  of  information :  compare 
also  Weissenborn,  HeUen.  p.  192-194 
(Jena,  1844). 

*  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 
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laus  was  enabled  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his 
embarrassed  countrymen ;  but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary 
aid,  obtained  for  Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  re-admis- 
sion to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Ariobarzan^s  made  over 
to  him  Sestus  and  Krith6t6  in  that  peninsula;  possessions 
doubly  precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial 
mastery  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont ;  with  a  large 
circumjacent  territory  for  occupation.^ 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributary 
confederates    agcregated   to   the  Athenian    synod. 
They  were,  in  large  proportion,  new  territories  ac-  thcChcr- 
quired  to  Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by  Athenian  new  pro- 
citizens   as  out-settlers  or  kleruchs.     Much  of  the  quisiuous 
Chersonese  had  been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  Athenian  * 
even  from  the  time  of  the  first  Miltiad^s  and  after-  orsetucrs 
wards  down  to  the  destruction  of   the  Athenian  STpro- 
empire  in  405  B.C.    Though  all  these  proprietors  had  '*"*^"*"* 
been  then   driven  home   and  expropriated,  they  had  never 
lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of  fortune  and  eventual 
re-entry.*      That   moment  had    now  arrived.      The  formal 
renunciation  of  all  private    appropriations  of  land  out  of 
Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation  of  her 
second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
maritime  allies — was  forgotten,  now  that  she  stood  no  longer 
in  fear  of  Sparta.     The  same  system  of  kleruchies,  which  had 
so  much  discredited  her  former  empire,  was  again  partially 
commenced.     Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to 
occupy  lands  both  at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese.     These 
men  were  Athenian  citizens,  who  still  remained  citizens  of 
Athens  even  in  their  foreign  domicile,  and  whose  properties 
formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule  of  Athens.     The  parti- 
culars of  this  important  measure  are  unknown  to  us.     At 
Samos  the  emigrants  must  have  been  new  men ;  for  there 
had   never  been   any   kleruchs   there  before.*      But   in   the 


*  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut)  s. 
1 15-119;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timotheus, 
c.  I. 

Isokrates  particularly  dwells  upon  the 
fact  that  the  conquest  of  Timotheus 
secured  to  Athens  a  large  circumjacent 
territory — &v  \fi4>0tt<rw  iwas  6  r^os 
ir^pUx^y    oIkuos  ^vayicdcrQfi    rp    ir6\u 


From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of 
com  imported  from  the  Euxine,  Sestus 
was  sometimes  called  "  the  flour-board 
of  the  Peiraeus  " — ^  mjAto  rov  ncipaiws 
(Aristot  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  3). 

•  See  Andokid^s  de  Pace,  s.  15. 

*  That   the  Athenian  occupation  of 


y^v4vBaif  &c.  (s.  114).  1  Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by  kle- 
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Chersonese,  the  old  Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been 
expropriated  forty  years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubt- 
less now  went  back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success, 
to  regain  their  previous  lands  ;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new 
emigrants.  And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus 
and  Krith6t^,  soon  extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and 
other  places ;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to 
claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as  her 
own  ancient  possession — from  its  extreme  northern  boundary 
at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of  Kardia,  down  to 
Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity.^ 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors, 
Difficulties  combined  with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese, 
elubii^hfng  appears  to  have  excited  a  strong  sensation  through- 
^Ihhn  the  ^^^  Greece,  as  a  revival  of  ambitious  tendencies  on 
Chersonese,  ^j^g  p^rt  of  Athcns,  and  a  manifest  departure  from 
those  disinterested  professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in 
378  B.C.  Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named 
Kydias  pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  kleruchs  to  Samos.^  However,  obnoxious  as  the 
measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  preceded  by  a  con- 
quering siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native  proprietors, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so  much  real 
difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in  the  Chersonese. 


ruchs,   de^an  in    366  or  365    B.C. — is  she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both 

established  by  Diodorus,  xviii.  8-18 —  by  the  Social  War,  and  by  the  progress 

when  he  mentions  the  restoration  of  the  of  Philip.     Strabo  mentions  2000  kle- 

Samians  forty-three  years  afterwards  by  ruchs  as  having  been  sent  to  Samos. 

the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.    This  is  not  But  whether  he  means  the  first  batch 

inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  additional  alone,   or  all  the  different  batches  to- 
detachments  of  kleruchs  were  sent  out  '  gether,  we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p. 

in  361  and  in  352  B.C.,  as  mentioned  by  638).    The  father  of  the  philosopher 


the  Scholiast  on  ^schines  cont.  Ti- 
march.  p.  31,  c.  12 ;  and  by  Philocho- 
rus,  Fr.  131,  ed.  Didot  See  the  note 
of  Wesseling,   who  questions   the  ac- 


Epikurus  was  among  these  kleruchs  : 
compare  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  i. 

Rehdantz  (Vita*  Iphicratis,  Chabrise 
et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to  me  to  take 


curacy  of   the    date    in    Diodorus.     I    a  just  view  of  the  very  difficult  chrono- 

dissent  from  his  critici.sm,  though  he  is  i  lo^  of  this  period. 

supported    both    by    Boeckh    (Public  1      Demosthenes  mentions  the  property 

Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and  by  '  of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general  review  of 

Mr.  Clinton   (F.  H.  ad  ann.  352).     I  I  the  ways  and  means  of  Athens ;  in  a 

think  it  highly  improbable  that  so  long  |  speech  delivered  in  Olym.  106,  before 

an  interval  should  have  elapsed  between    352  B.C.    (De    Symmoriis,  p.   182,   s. 

the  capture  of  the  island  and  the  send-    19). 

ing  of  the  kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter  I      *  See  Demosthenes,  De  Halonneso, 

measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes  !  p.  86,  s.  40-42  ;  i£schin6s,  De  Fals. 

of  Greece,  should  have  been  ^rsi  re-    Legat.  264,  s.  74. 

sorted  to  by  Athens  in  352  B.C.,  when  |      •  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  8,  4. 
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Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflict  with  independent 
towns,  like  Kardia,^  which  resisted  her  pretensions — and  with 
resident  proprietors  whom  she  was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dis- 
possessing— but  also  with  a  new  enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace. 
That  prince,  claiming  the  Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory, 
was  himself  on  the  point  of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or 
Ariobarzan^s  drove  him  away,'  to  make  room  for  Timotheus 
and  the  Athenians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys  ^ — the  new 
Thracian  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and 
adopted  citizen,  of  Athens — was  father-in-law  of  ^^'  ^  ^" 
the  Athenian  general  Iphikratfis,  whom  he  had  Thrace- 
enabled  to  establish  and  people  the  town  and  settle-  si^ersedes 
ment  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Iphi-  "** 
krat^s  had  been  employed  by  the  Athenians  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Chalki- 
dik^,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis ;  but  he  had  neither 
taken  the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any 
other  success ;  though  he  had  incurred  the  expense  for  three 
years  of  a  mercenary  general  named  Charid6mus  with  a  body 
of  troops.  How  so  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  man  like  Iphikrat^s,  is  to  be  explained — we  cannot 
tell.  But  it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus, 
who  had  just  acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  mistrusting  Iphikrat^s,  too,  was  presented 
by  the  fact,  that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys.  Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to 
recall  him,  and  appoint  Timotheus*  to  an  extensive  com- 
mand, including  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Cher- 
sonese. Perhaps  party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian 
chiefs,  with  their  respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  change.  As  Iphikrat^s  had  been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus 
a  few  years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating.*    At  all  events  the  dismissed  general 


*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
677,  s.  201  ;  p.  679,  s.  209. 

'  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  26. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
660,  s.  141. 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
669,  s.  174.     'Eirtiiii  rhv  fikv  'l^tKpdrriv 


trrparriyhyt  &c. 

•  See  Demosthen.  cont  Timoth.  p. 
1 187,  1 188,  s.  10-15. 

Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  him- 
self publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
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conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust 
of  his  countrymen ;  taking  part  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys 
in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.^  He  had 
got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  Amphipolis,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Harpalus:  which  gave  great  hopes  of 
extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  These  hostages  he  had 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary  general  Charidfimus, 
though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.^  As  soon  as  the  appointment 
of  Iphikrates  was  cancelled,  Charid^mus  forthwith  surrendered 
the  hostages  to  the  Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving 
Athens  of  a  material  advantage.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Though  Charid^mus  had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in 
the  service  of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the  new 
general  Timotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the 
proposition ;  conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  trans- 
ports, to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens — 
Kotys  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself^  He  was 
subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  service  under 
her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis,  when  he  was 
captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens, 

It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  devoted 
his  first  attention,  postponing  for  the  moment  Kotys  and  the 


on  one  occasion,  to  prefer  against  Iphi- 
krates a  7pa<^^i'  ^eyiai ;  but  he  never 
realized  this  engagement,  and  he  even 
afterwards  became  so  far  reconciled 
with  Iphikrates,  as  to  give  his  daughter 
in-  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  latter 
(ibid.  p.  1204,  s.  78.) 
To    what    precise  date,   or  circum 


guished  honours. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
664,  s.  153.  M\firi(r€y  i^ip  r&y  K6- 
Tvos  wpay/jidroiy  iyayrta  ro7s  ifitrtpots 
arparrtyois  vav/uax***'. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat.  p. 
669  s.  174-177.  Respecting  these  hos- 
tages, I  can  do  nothing  more  than  re: 


stance,  this  sworn  engagement  is  to  be    peat  the  brief  and   obscure  notice  of 


referred,  we  cannot  determine.      Pos 
sibly  the  7peM|)^  itvias  may  refer  to  the 
connexion   of  Iphikrates   with    Kotys, 


Demosthenes.  Of  the  various  conjec- 
tures proposed  to  illustrate  it,  none 
appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.     Who 


which  might  entail  in  some  manner  the  |  Harpalus  was,    I   cannot    presume  to 
forfeiture  of  his  right  of  citizenship  :  for  !  say 


it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  ypa(^ 
Ici/Iof,  in  its  usual  sense  (implying  the 
negation  of  any  original  right  of  citizen- 
ship), could  ever  be  preferred  as  a 
charge  against  Iphikrates ;  who  not 
only  performed  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
citizen,  but  served  in  the  highest  post, 
and   received  from    the   people   distin- 


*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
669,  s.  175. 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  written  by 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  to  the  Athe- 
nian people  in  support  of  these  allega- 
tions. Unfortunately  these  letters  are 
not  cited  in  substance. 
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Chersonese.     In  this   enterprise  he  found  means  to  obtain 
the  alliance  of  Macedonia,  which  had  been  hostile  to  b.c.  365.364. 
his  predecessor  Iphikratfis.    Ptolemy  of  A16rus,  regent  JcS  with" 
of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated  the  preced-  JhJ*^^°f 
ing  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  was  himself  JJ^Qj^y.*. 
assassinated  (365  B.C.)  by  Perdikkas,  brother  of  Alex-  ISifat  aS»- 
ander.^    Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  p*»«poi>*- 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens. 
He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 
Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.?     Probably  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during  the 
years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation ;  so  that  Perdikkas  now 
found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or  enfeeble 
it,  just  as  his  father  Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta  for  the  like 
purpose.     Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of  Perdikkas,  was 
very  successful  in  these  parts  ;   making  himself  master  of 
Tor6nd,  Potidsea,  Pydna,  Meth6n^,  and  various  other  places. 
As  he  mastered  many  of  the  Chalkidic  towns  allied  with 
Olynthus,  the  means   and  adherents  still  retained  by  that 
city  became  so  much  diminished,  that  Timotheus  is  spoken 
of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it.^     Here,  as  at  Samos,  he 
obtained  his  successes  not  only  without  cost  to  Athens,  but 
also  (as  we  are  told)  without  severities  upon  the  allies,  simply 
from  the  regular  contributions  of  the  Thracian.  confederates  of 
Athens,  assisted  by. the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage 
of  base  metal.*    Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious 
in  and  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  his  predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which 
Athens  had  most  at  heart  —  the  capture  of  Amphipolis ; 


*  Diodorus  xv.  77 ;  iEschin^s  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 

*  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  I,  p.  21,  s. 
14)  mentions  the  assistance  of  the  Mace- 
donians to  Timotheus  against  Olynthus. 
Compare  also  his  oration  ad  Philippi. 
Epistolam  (p.  154,  s.  9).  This  can 
hardly  allude  to  anything  else  than  the 
war  carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those 
coasts  in  364  B.C.  See  also  Polysen.  iii. 
10,  14. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81  ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Timoth.  I  ;  Isokrales,  Or.  xv.  (De  Per- 
mut.)    s.    115-119;    Deinarchus    conl. 


Demosth.  s.  14.  cont  Philokl.  s.  19. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  real  truth  contained  in  the 
large  assertion  of  Isokrates — XaXxtitTs 
&wamas  Kar€7ro\4fA7ifftv  (s.  1 1 9).  The 
orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired 
twenty-four  cities  in  all ;  but  this  total 
probably  comprises  his  conquests  in 
other  times  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  expression  of  Nepos — "Olynthios 
bello  subegit " — is  vague. 

*  Isokrates,  /.  c. ;  Aristotel.  (Eco- 
nomic, ii.  22  ;  Polysen.  iii.  lo,  14. 
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although,  by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charid^mus  at  sea, 
he  was  enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose 
services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully  appreciated  at  Athens.^ 
Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus,  who  was  repulsed — 
then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city.  But  the  Amphi- 
politans,  aided  by  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  in  large  num- 
bers (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian  Kotys),  made  so  strenuous 
a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  loss ;  and  even 
to  bum  some  triremes,  which,  having  been  carried  across  to 
assail  the  city  from  the  wide  part  of  the  river  Strymon  above, 
could  not  be  brought  off  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.* 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669,  iroKiray  aitrohs  irapaS6vriap  rots  6ft6poif 
s.  177.  ®P?I^»  these  last  words  are  inserted  by 

•  Polyaenus  (iii.  10,  8)  mentions  this  Bekker  from  a  MS.).  These  two  last- 
fact,  which  is  explained  by  comparing  mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether  un- 
(in  Thucydides,  vii.  9)  the  description  known.  We  may  perhaps  suppose  them 
of  the  attack  made  by  the  Athenian  to  refer  to  the  period  when  Iphikrates 
Euetion  upon  Amphipolis  in  414  B.C.       I  was  commanding  the  forces  of  Athens  in 

These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus  stand  these  r^ons,  from  368-365  B.C. 
enumerated,  as  I  conceive,  in  that  cata-  1  8.  ^mrc/iA^cb  dirh  Tifio94ov  'AXKi/iaxos 
logue  of  nme  defeats,  w^hich  the  Scho-  iir^wx**'  o^ov,  irctpali6yr»y  a^ohs  0f>^- 
liast  on  .^schines  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  755,  (ty  4irl  TifiOKfidrovs  *A0^yri(ny  i^xovros, 
Reiske)  specifies  as  having  been  under-  |  The  word  Ttfio64ov  is  here  inserted 
gone  by  Athens  at  the  territory  called  by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place  of  Ti- 
A7//<'  IVays  (Evy4a  'O801),  the  previous  fiocrQ^vovs,  which  appeared  in  Reiske*s 
name  of  the  spot  where  Amphipolis  was    edition. 

built.     They  form  the  eighth  and  ninth        9.  Tift60tos  iiriffrpart^/aas  iirHi$ri  hrl 
items  of  the  catalogue.  j  KaKafiluvos. 

The  third  item  is  the  capture  of  I  Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas.  The  fourth  specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of  Ti- 
is  the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas.  '  mokrates,  which  exactly  coincides  with 
Then  come, —  1  the  command  of  Timotheus  in  these 

5.  ot  ivoiKovvTfs  kv*  *Hi6ya  *A0r)ya7oi  '  regions  (Midsummer  364  to  Midsimimer 
i^€\d67i<ray.  The  only  way  in  which  I  I  363  B.C.).  But  the  other  archon  Kala* 
can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these  !  mion,  is  unknown  in  the  Fasti  of  Athens, 
words,  is,  by  supposing  that  they  allude  .  Winiewski  (Comment,  in  Demosth.  de 
to  the  driving  in  of  all  the  out-resident  Coroni,  p.  39),  Bohnecke,  and  other 
Athenians  to  Athens,  after  the  defeat  commentators  follow  Corsini  in  repre- 
of  yEgospotami.  We  know  from  Thu-  I  senting  Kalamion  to  be  a  corruption 
cydides  that  when  Amp]ii]5olis  was  taken  of  Kallimedesy  who  was  archon  from 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians  1  Midsummer  360-359  B.C. :  and  Mr. 
who  were  there  settled  retired  to  Eion  ;  Clinton  even  inserts  the  fact  in  his 
where  they  probably  remained  until  the  tables  for  that  year.  But  I  agree  with 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  I  Rehdantz  (Vit.  Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  p. 
were  then  forced  back  to  Athens.     We  1  153)  that  such  an  occurrence  after  Mid- 


should  then  have  to  construe  oX  iyotKOvv- 
T€j  ^ir*  'Hi6ya  *Aenvaiot—**  the  Athe- 
nians residing  at  Eion  ;"  which,  though 


summer  360  B.C.,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  proceedings  in  the  Cher- 
sonese before  and  after  that  period,  as 


not  an  usual  sense  of  the  preposition  ^ir*  '  reported  by  Demosthen^  in  the  Oration 
with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the  only  against  Aristokrat^s.  Without  being 
definite  meaning  which  can  be  made  out  {  able  to  explain  the  mistake  about  the 
here.  |  name  of  the  archon,  and  without  de- 

6.    ol   ixrrk  Hififiixov    ffTparrryovyros    termining  whether  the  real  mistake  may 
9i(ip$dpTifr<iy.  not  consist  in  having  placed  M  in  place 


7.  8tc  npwr6fjMXos  hicirvx^v   i^AfjL<pi-  , 


of  inrh — I  cannot  but  think  that  Time- 
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Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against 
Kotys  in  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  newly-  8.c.  363. 
acquired  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  ^™°*2JJj 
now  menaced  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  un-  ^^^^ 
expected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the  eastern  waters  of  chenonese. 
the  i£gean — a  Theban  fleet. 

I  have  akeady  mentioned  that  in  366  B.C.,  Thebes  had  sus- 
tained great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.    Pelopidas  had  ^^  364-363. 
been  fraudulently  seized  and  detained  as  prisoner  by  Meiuures  or 
Alexander  of  Pherae  ;  a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  bJL  in^ 
to  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed,  Peiopi^ah 
and  had  only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  ^J^ 
the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  then  serving  as  a  private,  /9£^«r 
and  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command.  ^  ^*^' 
Afterwards,  Epaminondas  himself  had  been  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  second  army  to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had 
accomplished,  but  not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and 
leaving  Alexander  more  powerful  than  ever.     For  a  certain 
time  after  this  defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively 
humbled  and  quiet    At  length,  the  aggravated  oppressions 
of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  pro- 
voked such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians 
to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge  both 
his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Thessaly.* 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of 
the    Athenians    under   Timotheus,  at  Samos    and 
the  Chersonese,  had  excited  uneasiness  throughout  dasexhom 
Greece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans.  bans  to 
Epaminondas  ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  ag^nst 
that  they  should  grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own      *"** 
element,  and  compete  for  the  headship  of  Greece  not  only  on 
land  but  at  sea.     In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelo- 
pidas from  the  Persian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by 
commanding  Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain  of 


theus  underwent  two  repulses,  one  by 
his  lieutenant,  and  another  by  himself, 
near  Amphipolis — both  of  them  occur- 
ing  in  364  or  the  early  part  of  363  B.C. 
During  great  part  of  363  B.c.  the  atten- 
tion of  Timotheus  seems  to  have  been 
turned  to  the  Chersonese,  Byzantium, 

VOL.   VIII.  U 


Kotys,  &C. 

My  view  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period  agrees  generally  with  that  of  Dr. 
ThirlwaU  (Hist  Gr.  voL  v.  ch.  42.  p. 
244.257). 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  80. 
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incurring  the  chastisement  of  the  Great  King  ;*  a  mandate, 
which  she  had  so  completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime 
efforts  more  energetically  than  before.  Epaminondas  employed 
all  his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen,  that,  Sparta 
being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and  prominent 
enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such  as  had  been 
used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  by  Hermokrat^s  at  Syracuse* — that  men  such  as  the 
Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land,  could  soon  ac- 
quire the  like  qualities  on  shipboard  ;  and  that  the  Athenians 
themselves  had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the  exigencies 
of  the  Persian  war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea.*  "  We 
must  put  down  this  haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  country- 
men) ;  we  must  transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia, 
those  magnificent  Propylaea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the 
acropolis  at  Athens."  * 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile 
Discussion  recollection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the 
him  and  moment  extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Theban 
das  in  the  hcarcrs.  They  resolved  to  build  and  equip  one  hun- 
asscmbiy.  dred  trircmcs,  and  to  construct  docks  with  ship- 
houses  fit  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  such  a  number. 
Epaminondas  himself  was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the 
first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready,  to  Hellespont  and 
the  islands  near  Ionia;  while  invitations  were  at  the  same 
time  despatched  to  RJiodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encour- 
aging them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.'  Some 
opposition  however  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  upon 
the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  has 
been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious  colours. 
Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in  the  public 
assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a  natural 
interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  more  matter  of  accusation  against  the  leading  men. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  i,  36.  r&p  *Alhipai»y  &|f«fia,  cT-rff  Ziaf^^Biip  4p 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  87  ;  vii.  21.  |  t^  irK'fi0«i  rmv  Bn^mv^  ^s  8c<  ri  r^s 

*  Diodor.  xv.  78.  1  *Miivalt»¥  iKpow6K9»s  irpow^XoM  /icrc* 

*  JEsfMn^s,  Fals.  Le^.  p.  276,  c  32,  '  rrviceiy  els  riiy    irpocrafftay  rijs    Kod* 
s.  III.     *Eirofui'iJi^o»,  ovx  dwoirrilaf  rh    /iclas.  *  Diodor.  XV.  78,  79. 
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This  representation  is  founded  mainly  on  the  picture  which 
Thucydid6s  gives  of  Kleon  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war :  I  have  endeavoured  in  a  former  volume  to  show,* 
that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate  even  of  Kleon  separately,  much 
less  of  the  demagogies  generally,  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste 
and  aptitudes.  Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  from  promoting 
warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might  denounce  the 
generals  when  they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence  of 
continued  peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his 
country  in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  witli  a  view  to 
emulate  the  glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis 
in  Boeotia,  as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  con- 
quests in  the  Hellespont  "  By  the  help  of  Thebes  (replied 
Epaminondas)  I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamenmon. 
He,  with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  besides,  was  ten 
years  in  taking  a  single  city ;  while  /,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta,"  *  While  repelling  the 
charge  of  personal  motives,  Epaminodas  contended  that  peace 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship  of 
Greece ;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascendant 
station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant  warlike  training 
and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some 
readers,  as  better  than  being  right  with  Menekleidas.  Meaddd- 
But  on  the  main  point  of  this  debate,  Menekleidas  ingi^nght 
appears  to  have  been  really  right     For  the  general  Sading 
exhortations  ascribed  to  Epaminondas  resemble  but  ^dSlT 
too  closely  those  feverish  stimulants,  which  Alkibiad6s  ad- 
ministered at  Athens  to  wind  up  his  countrymen  for  the  fatal 
expedition  against  Syracuse.'    If  we  should  even  grant  his 
advice  to  be  wise,  in  reference  to  land-warfare,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  he  was  here  impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried 
maritime  career,  for  which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor  facili- 


*  Sec  Ch.  liv. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  C ; 
Plutardi,  Pelopioas,  c  25;  Plutarch, 
De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  A. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  appears 
to  me  to  conceive  rightly  either  the 
attack,  or  the  reply,  in  which  the  name 
of  Agamemnon  is  here  brought  forward. 
As  I  have  given  it  in  the  text,  there  is  a 


real  foundation  for  the  attack,  and  a 
real  point  in  the  reply ;  as  it  appears  in 
Cornelius  Nepos,  there  is  neitner  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  inherited  the  leadership 
of  Greece  from  Agamemnon,  may  be 
seen  from  Herodotus,  vii.  159. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
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ties.  To  maintain  ascendency  on  land  alone,  would  require 
all  her  force,  and  perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain 
ascendency  by  land  and  sea  at  once  would  be  still  more 
impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both,  she  would  probably  keep 
neither.  Such  considerations  warrant  us  in  suspecting,  that 
the  project  of  stretching  across  the  iEgean  for  ultramarine 
dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great  man  not  so  much  by 
a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent  interests  of  Thebes,  as 
by  jealousy  of  Athens — especially  since  the  recent  conquests 
of  Timotheus.^ 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large  The- 
P  ^  ^  ban  fleet  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the  iEgean  in 
Epaminon-  363  B.C.  In  the  samc  year,  apparently,  Pelopidas 
m^nd  o?^"  marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  a  Theban 
flec^t  in"thc  land-force,  against  Alexander  of  Pherae.  What  the 
lid'eiS"*  fleet  achieved,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know. 
phorus.  j^  appears  that  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  drove  off"  the  Athenian  guard-squadron 
under  Laches,  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
to  declare  in  his  favour.*  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to 
have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least  with 
no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited  by 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people  ;  and 
both  declined  to  furnish  aid.^  Timotheus  is  said  to  have 
liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus:  by  whom  it  was 
besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by  the 
Theban  fleet*  Epaminondas  brought  back  his  fleet  at  the  end 


*  Plutarch  (Philopcemen,  c.  14)  men- 
tions that  some  authors  represented 
Epaminondas  as  having  consented  un- 
willingly to  this  maritime  expedition. 
He  explains  such  reluctance  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disparaging  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Plato  about  maritime  service. 
But  this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded 
upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  character 
of  Epaminondas :  and  it  seems  to  me 
evident  that  the  authors  whom  Plutarch 
here  followed,  introduced  the  opinion 
only  as  an  hypothesis  to  explain  why  so 
great  a  general  on  land  as  Epaminondas 
had  accomplished  so  little  at  sea,  when 
he  took  command  of  a  fleet;  putting 
himself  in  a  function  for  which  he  had 
little  capacity,  like  Philopcemen  (Plu- 
tarch, Reipublic.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p. 
812  £.). 


Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epaminondas  und 
Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonic, 
Breslau,  1834,  p.  70,  71)  maintains  that 
Epaminondas  was  constrained  against 
his  own  better  judgement  to  undertake 
this  maritime  enterprise.  I  cannot  co- 
incide in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii.  1 1,  6) 
proves  as  little  as  the  above  extract  from 
Plutarch. 

•  Isokrat^s,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  53; 
Diodor.  xv.  79.  iSfos  riis  irdK^is  rois 
S7i$edois  iTroiriirty.  I  do  not  feel  assured 
that  these  general  words  apply  to  Chios, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which  had 
before  been  mentioned. 

'  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81 ;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Timotheus,  c.  i. 
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of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid  victory,  or 
acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes ;  yet  not  without 
weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her  dependencies, 
and  seconding  indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys  ; 
insomuch  that  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Chersonese  and 
Thrace  were  much  less  prosperous  in  362  B.C.  than  they  had 
been  in  364  B.C.  Probably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return 
with  his  fleet  in  the  next  year  (362  B.C.),  and  to  push  his 
maritime  enterprises  still  farther;^  but  we  shall  find  him 
imperatively  called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle^ 
field.  And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of  Thebes  was 
likewise  the  last 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had  marched 
into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander;  who  b.c. 363. 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  holding  in  de-  JJ^JSf" 
pendence  a  large  portion  of  Thessaly  together  with  ^^d«r 
the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and  the  Magnates,  and  having  — hi«»uc- 

cess  10 

Athens  as  his  ally.    Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  battie-ws 

*  '  C3  rashness-^ 

been  his  cruelties,  and  so  numerous  were  the  mal-  he  u  .lain, 
contents  who  had  sent  to  invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that  Pelo- 
pidas did  not  despair  of  overpowering  him.  Nor  was  he 
daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing  his  march,  nor  by  the 
gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets  founded  upon  it ;  though 
this  event  intimidated  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  his 
force  was  rendered  less  numerous  as  well  as  less  confident. 
Arriving  at  Pharsalus,  and  strengthening  himself  by  the 
junction  of  his  Thessalian  allies,  he  found  Alexander  approach- 
ing to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  mercenary 
force,  greatly  superior  in  number.  The  two  chiefs  contended 
who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called  Kynos  Kephalae,  or 
the  Dogs*  Heads.  Pelopidas  arrived  there  first  with  his 
cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to 
some  distance  ;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be  occupied 
by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  infantry, 
coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt  to 
carry  the  position.  Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle  appear, 
when  Pelopidas  returned  from  the  pursuit.  Ordering  his 
victorious  cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank, 

*  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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he  immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he  ag^ain 
led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so 
much  fresh  ardour,  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice 
repulsed,  succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelo- 
pidas  saw  before  him  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring 
in  some  disorder,  though  not  yet  beaten  ;  while  Alexander  in 
person  was  on  the  right  wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and 
encourage  them.  When  Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within 
his  reach,  this  detested  enemy — ^whose  treacherous  arrest  and 
dungeon  he  had  himself  experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled 
every  one's  mouth — ^he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage 
and  madness,  like  Cyrus  the  younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa, 
at  the  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerx^s.  Without  thinking  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he 
was  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously  forward,  with  loud  cries 
and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come  forth  and  fight.  The 
latter,  declining  the  challenge,  retired  among  his  guards,  into 
the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged,  with  the  few  who 
followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with  desperate  bravery, 
met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash  proceeding  been 
consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did  not  at  first  perceive 
it  But  they  presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue  or  avenge 
him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.* 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still 
Excessive  more  important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of 
^^^^"^  them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible  value  by  the  death  of 
S? JS^'for  Pelopidas.  The  demonstrations  of  g^ef  throughout  the 
his  death,  army  were  unbounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers 
yet  warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds 
still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near  to  it 
as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.  Many,  refusing 
either  to  kindle  fire  or  to  touch  their  evening  meal,  testified 
their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their  own  hair  as  well  as  the 
manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities  vied  with  each 
other  in  tokens  of  affectionate  respect,  and  obtained  from  the 


*  For  the  description  of  this  memorable  scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  31, 
32  ;  Diodor.  xv.  80,  81  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 
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Thebans  permission  to  take  a  chief  share  in  his  funeral,  as 
their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes,  the  emotion 
was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his  country- 
men first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles  who 
braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the 
annual  office  of  Boeotarch  during  all  the  years  that  had  since 
elapsed  ^  (378-364  B.C.).  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all 
their  struggles,  and  all  their  glories  ;  he  had  been  foremost  to 
cheer  them  in  the  hour  of  despondency ;  he  had  lent  himself, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend, 
to  second  the  guiding  ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his 
moderation  of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.' 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Pelopidas.     The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and  Diogeiton,* 


*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pdop.  c 
54)  states  substantially  the  same. 

'  Plutarch,  Compar.  Pelopid.  and 
MarcelL  c  I. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  78)  places  in  one  and 
the  same  year  both — i.  The  maritime 
project  of  Epaminondas,  including  his 
recommendation  of  it,  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition.  2. 
The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes- 
saly  with  its  immediate  consequences. 
— He  mentions  first  the  former  of  the 
two,  but  he  places  both  in  the  first  vear 
of  Olympiad  104,  the  year  in  which 
Timokrat^s  was  archon  at  Athens ;  that 
is,  from  Midsummer  364  to  Midsum- 
mer 363  B.C.  He  passes  immediately 
from  the  maritime  expedition  into  an 
allusion  to  the  battle  of  Mantinda,  which 
(he  says)  proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas 
and  hindered  him  from  following  up  his 
ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took  place  in 
June  or  July  362  B.a  The  maritime 
expedition,  immediately  preceding  that 
battle,  would  therefore  naturally  take 
place  in  the  summer  of  363  B.a ;  the 
^ear  364  B.C.  having  been  occupied 
m  the  requisite  naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took  place 
during  363  B.C.,  and  that  his  death  thus 
occurred  while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
on  ship-board.  A  probable  reason  is 
thus  supplied  why  tne  second  Theban 
army  which  went  to  avenge  Pelopidas, 
was  commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by  other 


generate.    Had  Epaminondas  been  then 
at  home,  this  would  hardly  have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  mention  to  have 
immediately  preceded  the  out-march  of 
Pelopidas,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  yet  certainly  identified.  Dodwell,  on 
the  authority  of  an  astronomical  friend, 
places  it  on  the  13th  of  June,  364  B.C., 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the 
other  hand,  Calvisius  places  it  on  the 
13th  of  Julv  in  the  same  Julian  year,  at 
a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day  (see  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
torn.  L  p.  257).  We  may  remark,  that 
the  dav  named  bv  Dodwell  (as  he  him- 
self admits)  would  not  fall  within  the 
Olympic  year  364-363  B.C.,  but  during 
the  month  preceding  the  commencement 
of  that  year.  Moreover  Dodwell  speaks 
as  if  there  were  no  other  months  in  the 
year,  except  June,  July,  and  August, 
fit  for  mihtaiy  expeditions ;  an  hypo- 
thesis not  reasonable  to  admit 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  accept 
the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dodwell,  as 
marking  the  time  when  the  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  commenced — June  364  B.C. 
But  against  this,  Mr.  Clinton  tsJces  no 
notice  of  it  in  his  Tables ;  which  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to 
the  exactness  of  DodwelPs  statement  on 
the  chronological  identity.  If  it  should 
turn  out,  on  farther  astronomical  calcu- 
lations, that  there  occurred  no  eclipe  of 
the  sun  in  the  year  363  B.a,  visible  at 
Thebes — I  should  then  fix  upon  the 
eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius  (13  July, 
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conducted  a  powerful  force  of  7000  hoplites  into  Thessaly, 
The  The-  ^^^  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  partisans 
^tdy°Sib-  i^  that  country.  With  this  united  army,  they  pressed 
and^o?  Alexander  hard,  completely  worsted  him,  and  re- 
Phcras.  duced  him  to  submit  to  their  own  terms.  He  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  Thessaly  ;  to 
confine  himself  to  Pherae,  with  its  territory  near  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasae  ;  and  to  swear  adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All 
Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and  the  Mag- 
nates, became  annexed  to  the  headship  of  the  Thebans,  who 
thus  acquired  greater  ascendency  in  Northern  Greece  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.*  The  power  of  Alexander  was 
effectually  put  down  on  land ;  but  he  still  continued  both 
powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


364  B.C.)  as  identifying  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Pelopidas  ;  which  would, 
on  that  supposition,  precede  by  eight  or 
nine  months  the  commencement  of  the 
transmarine  cruise  of  Epaminondas. 
The  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius  is 


preferable  to  that  mentioned  by  Dod- 
well,  becau^  it  falls  vdthin  the  Olympic 
year  indicated  by  Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  farther  as- 
tronomical mformation  is  here  required. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  35. 
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CHAPTER   LXXX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

MANTINEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — ^while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
with  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in 
that  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he  never  re-         . 

Conspirsicy 

turned — ^that  the   Thebans  destroyed  Orchomenus.  of  the 
That  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had  cSSiomt 
always  been  disaffected  towards  Thebes.    The  ab-  t^cSS^ 
sence  of  the  two  great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  of  onio?" 
Theban  force  in  Thessaly,  seems,  to  have  been  re-  S!?58ie-^ 
garded  by  the  Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen 
(the  first  and  richest  among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)  as 
a  favourable  moment  for  attack.    Some  Theban  exiles  took 
part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government ;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a  military  review  near 
Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.    A  lorge  number  of  con- 
spirators joined,  with  apparent  ardour.    But  before  the  day 
arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
Bceotarchs ;    upon  which  the  Orchomenian  horsemen  were 
seized,  brought  before  the  Theban  assembly,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed.    Moreover,  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the  male  adults,  and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery.*  This  barbarous  decree  was 
executed,  though  probably  a  certain  fraction  found  means  to 
escape,  forming  the  kernel  of  that  population  which  was  after- 
wards restored.    The  full  measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred 
was  thus  satiated ;  a  hatred  tracing  its  origin  even  to  those 
mythical  times  when  Thebes  was  said  to  have  paid  tribute  to 
Orchomenus.    But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  city  from  the 
list  of  autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale  execution 
and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited  strong 


'  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repugnance 
against  Theban  cruelty ;  *  a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concurrent 
— that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among  their 
own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two  are  after- 
wards spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to  make  us 
suppose  so.*  Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself  these  two 
towns  and  territories  to  the  north  of  her  own  city,  as  well  as 
Plataea  and  Thespiae  to  the  south. 
We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and 
the  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humiliation,  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  em- 
braced the  Spartan  cause.  Shortly  after  that  victory, 
the  Thebans  had  been  anxious  under  their  first  im- 
pulse of  resentment  to  destroy  the  city,  but  had  been 
restrained  by  the  lenient  recommendations  of  Epa- 
minondas.^  All  their  half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  consummated 
but  for  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined 
on  his  return.*  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes 
would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for  the 
conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner  even 
more  rigorous  than  Plataea  and  Thespiae ;  since  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of 
Boeotia,  while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  into  slavery. 


Repug- 
nance ex- 
cited 

against  the 
Thebans— 
regret  and 
displeasurel 
of  Epami- 
nondas. 


*  See  the  sentiment  expressed  by  De- 
mosthenes cont.  Leptinem,  p.  489  s.  121 
— an  oration  delivered  in  355  B.c. ; 
eight  years  after  the  destruction  of  Or- 
chomenus. 

*  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.  s.  21 ; 
Philippic.  II.  p.  69.  s.  15  ;  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
375  s.  122 ;  p.  387.  s.  162 ;  p.  445.  s. 

373.        , 

■  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  15,  2. 

Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year  all 
the  three  facts : — i.  The  maritime  ex- 
pedition of  Epaminondas.  2.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  his 
death,  and  the  followi^  Theban  vic- 
tories over  Alexander  of  Phene.  3.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  luiights 


and  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus. 

The  year  in  which  he  places  them  is, 
the  archonship  of  Timokrat^s — firora 
Midsunmier  364  to  Midsummer  363  B.c. 

That  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus 
occurred  during  the  absence  of  Epami- 
nondas, and  that  he  was  creatly  dis- 
tressed at  it  on  his  return — is  distinctly 
stated  by  Pausanias;  who  however  is 
(in  my  judgement)  so  far  mistaken,  that 
he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminondas 
to  that  previous  occasion  when  he  had 
gone  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
from  the  dungeon  of  Alexander,  366  B.C. 

This  date  is  not  so  probable  as  the 
date  assigned  by  Diodorus ;  nor  do  the 
chronological  conceptions  of  Pausanias 
seem  to  me  exact 
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On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  end  of 
363   B.C.,   Epaminondas  was  re-elected  one  of  the 
Bceotarchs.    He  had  probably  intended  to  renew  his 
cruise  during  the  coming  year.     But  his  chagrin  for  F.paminon. 
the  Orchomenian  affair,  and  his  grief  for  the  death  of  hu  cJSSe- 
Felopidas — ^an  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political  comi^ca- 
coUeague  whom  he  could  trust — might  deter  him  PeiopSi- 
from  a  second  absence ;  while  the  affairs  of  Pelopon-  °**"'* 
nesus  also  were  now  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render 
the  necessity  of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.C.  with  Corinth,  Phlius, 
&c.,  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula : 
though  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  continued  at  loMnnesus 
Tegea,  perhaps  at  Megalopolis  and   Mess^n^  also,  and  a^ 
The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited  me^th' 
among  themselves,  had  even  gone  ^  far  as  to  con-    ^""^^ 
tract  an  alliance  with  her  enemy  Athens.     The  main  conflict 
however  now  was,  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians, 
respecting  the'possession  of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.     The 
Eleians  about  this  time  (365  B.C.)  came  into  alliance  again 
with  Sparta,*  relinquishing  their  alliance  with  Thebes  ;  while 
the  Achaeans,  having  come  into  vigorous  co-operation  with 
Sparta,*  ever  since  367  B.C.  (by  reaction  against  the  Thebans, 
who  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epami- 
nondas, violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied 
themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.C.*    And  thus 
Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  B.C.  of  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia— confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda — and  xhc  Eidant 
the  Pisatid  (including  the  lower  course  of  the  river  ^^^ 
Alpheius  and  the  plain  of  Olympia),  immediately  J^e*s^~ 
north  of  Triphylia — ^both  of  them  between  Messenia  jJSJ^^^ 
and  Elis — had  been  in  former  times  conquered  and  Mes8«n«. 
long  held  by  the  Eleians,  but  always   as  discontented  subjects. 
Sparta,   in  the  days  of  her  unquestioned   supremacy,    had 
found  it  politic  to  vindicate  their  independence,  and  had 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  4,  19.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  i,  43. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  17. 
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compelled  the  Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to 
renounce  formally  all  dominion  over  them.^  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the 
Eleians  reclaimed  their  lost  dominion ;  ^  while  the  subjects  on 
their  side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were 
even  admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy.^  The  Persian  rescript  brought  down 
by  Pelopidas  (367-366  B.C.)  seems  to  have  reversed  this 
arrangement,  recognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Eleians.* 
But  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript,  it  remained 
for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights  by  arms,  if 
they  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  same  interest  as  them- 
selves ;  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Arcadians,  but  also 
complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  Messfinfi,  as  they 
complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta  had  just  gained 
a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in  the  recapture  of 
Sellasia ;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan  reinforce- 
ment of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them  by  the  younger  Diony- 
sius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  return.* 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid, 
which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in 
conflict  with  Arcadia — there  was  also  a  territory 
lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the  hilly  ground 
forming  the  western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Ery- 
manthus,  between  Elis  and  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  Arcadia),  which  included  Lasion  and  the 
highland  townships  called  Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed 
between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  At  this  moment,  it  was  included 
as  a  portion  of  the  Pan-Arcadian  aggregate ;  •  but  the  Eleians, 
claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with 
a  body  of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well 
as  some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii.  The  Arcadians  were 
not  slow  in  avenging  the  affront  A  body  of  their  Pan- 
Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the  various 
cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated  the  Eleian 
hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and  arms,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  district.    The  victors  recovered  both 


B.C.  366-365. 

War  be- 
tween the 
Eleians  and 
Arcadians; 
the  latter 
occupy 
Olympia. 


>  Xcn.  Hellcn.  iii.  3,  30,  31. 

•  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  2,  261. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  i,  38. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  4,  12. 

'  It  had  been  taken  from  Elis  by  Agis, 
at  the  peace  of  399  B.C.,  after  his  vic- 
torious war  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31). 
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Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except  Thraustus ;  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a 
regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the  hill  called  Kronion.  Having 
made  good  this  position,  they  marched  on  even  to  the  city  of 
Elis  itself,  which  was  unfortified  (though  it  had  a  tenable 
acropolis),  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no 
resistance  until  they  reached  the  agora.  Here  they  found 
mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and  the  chosen  hoplites,  who 
repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  great  conster- 
nation ;  while  a  democratical  opposition  now  manifested  itself 
against  the  ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of 
admitting  the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 
hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,  recovered 
the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number  of 
400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized 
and  established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory, 
about  nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  border  ^), 
where  they  were  reinforced  not  only  by  a  body  of  Arcadians, 
but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans  who  came  from  the  city 
to  join  them.  From  this  fortified  post,  planted  in  the  country 
like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they  carried  on  harassing  war  against 
the  Eleians  in  the  city,  and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to 
great  straits.  There  were  even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city 
to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Arcadians  was  invited 
to  complete  the  enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued 
by  a  reinforcement  from  their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came  in 
large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety ;  so  that  the 
Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the  territory 
around.^ 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,   the  Arcadians  renewed  their 
invasion   not  long  afterwards ;  their  garrison  still  b.c.  365. 
occupying  Olympia  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  ^SS?U°' 
Pylus.     They  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  S^SLm! 
even  approaching  Kyll^n^,  the  harbour  of  Elis  on  Se  e^m. 
the  western  sea.     Between  the  harbour  and  the  city,  ^d^Jjl?""* 
the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them,  but  were  de-  j^pj^T* 
feated  with  such  loss,  that  their  general  Andromachus  Arcadia. 
(who  had  prompted  the  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair. 


*  Pansanias,  vi.  22,  3.         '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  13-18 ;  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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The  distress  of  the  Eleians  became  greater  than  ever.  In 
hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent  an 
envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Accordingly 
the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King  Agesilaus), 
invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  occupied  a 
hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in  the  territory 
of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
that  city  and  Mess^n^),  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned 
with  about  200  Spartans  and  Perioeki.  The  effect  which  the 
Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The  Arcadian  army 
(except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being  withdrawn  home,  they 
had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had 
recently  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Thalamae,  on  their 
return  from  which  they  were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the 
Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in  killed,  and  200  of  their  number 
ultimately  made  prisoners.  Among  these  latter,  all  the 
Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put  to  death ;  all  the  remainder 
sold  for  slaves.^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  returned 
Archidamus  ^0"^  EHs,  was  joiued  by  allies — Thebans',  Argeians, 
fs^rtl^T  2i^d  Messenians — and  marched  at  once  to  Kromnua 
ff^^*'  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
d£ns^S»'  ^y  ^  double  palisade  carried  all  round,  which  they 
ov^Sf—  '^^P^  ^  numerous  force  to  occupy.  In  vain  did 
armistice.  Archidamus  attempt  to  draw  them  off,  by  carrying  his 
devastations  into  the  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia ; 
for  the  Skiritae,  in  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and 
among  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies,^  had  now  become  independent  Arcadians.  The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption.  Archi- 
damus next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which  com- 
manded the  Arcadian  position.  But  in  marching  along  the 
road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss ;  himself  being  thrust  through  the 
thigh  with  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas  and  Chilon 


•  Xen.  Hellcn.  vii.  4,  26. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 
The  Thebans  who  are  here  mentioned 

must  have  been  soldiers  in  garrison  at  j  xiL  3 ;  xifi.  6. 
Tegea,  Megalopolis,  or  Mc^n6.    No  ' 


fresh  Theban  troops    had    come  into 
Peloponnesus. 
•  Thucjrd.  V.  68 ;   Xen.  Rep.  Laced. 
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slain.^  The  Lacedaemonian  troops  retreated  for  some  space 
into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they  were  again  formed 
in  battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged  both  by  the  repulse 
and  by  the  communication  of  the  names  of  the  slain,  who 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Sparta.  The 
Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were  advancing  to  the  charge  in 
high  spirits,  when  an  ancient  Spartan,  stepping  forth  from  the 
ranks,  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  What  need  to  fight,  gen- 
tlemen ?  Is  it  not  better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate  i " 
Both  armies  accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.  The  truce 
was  concluded  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their  dead  and 
retired ;  the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  gained  their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.* 

Under  the  g^phic  description  here  g^ven  by  Xenophon, 
seems  to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians  more  serious  than  he  likes  to  enunciate.    The  dians  bkxjc- 
Arcadians  completely  gained  their  point,  by  con-  nus,  and 
tinning  the  blockade  without  interruption.  One  more  ^^^ 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  *"™***** 
relief  of  their  countrymen.   Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at 
night,  they  succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded 
by  the  Aigeians.'    They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called 
to  the  besieged  to  hasten  out    But  the  relief  had  come 
unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of  those  near  at  hand  could 
profit  by  it  to  escape.    The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in 
large  force,   drove  off  the  assailants  and    re-enclosed    the 
besi^ed,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of 
provisions.    More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and  Perioeki 
together,  were  distributed  among  the    captors  —  Ai^eians, 
Thebans,  Arcadians  and  Messenians — one  share  to  each.* 
Sixty  years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  had 
excited  the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder  throughout  all 
Greece;  emphatically  noted  by  the   impartial  Thucydid6s.* 


'  The  seizure  of  Kromnns  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  woond  received 
by  Archidamus,  are  aUuded  to  by  Justin, 
vL  6. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  20-25.    'fif  9h, 

0vr4pmw  cTirc — ^T^  dfi  ifMSf  2  d(y5pfff»  ftd* 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  4,  27.    The  con- 

iectore  of    Palmerios — rod    learit  robs 

ApyMlovs — seems  here  just  and  neces* 

sarv. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  4,  27. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  4a 
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Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appears,  even  in  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon.    So  sadly  had  Spartan  glory  declined  ! 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the  Arca- 
dians resumed  their  aggression  against  Elis,  in  conjunction 
^  ^  with  a  new  project  of  considerable  moment    It  was 

The  Area-  now  the  Spring  immediately  preceding  the  celebra- 
bSt^thi*"  tion  of  the  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival,  which 
k^S^  came  about  midsummer.  The  presidency  over  this 
?hc"pSLs  sacred  ceremony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privi- 
il^l^thc**"  lege  of  the  Eleians,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they 
Eieians.  conquercd  the  Pisatans — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
immediately  around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators  of  the 
festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans,  always 
reluctant  subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that 
the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged  to  them  of  right, 
and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their  right, 
thirty-five  years  before,  when  Agis  as  conqueror  imposed 
terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.^  Their  request  had  been 
then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor  and 
rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony.  But  on  now 
renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  compliant  than 
the  Spartans  had  been.  The  Arcadian  garrison,  which  had 
occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more  than  a  year, 
being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was  made  for  cele- 
brating the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arcadian  protec- 
tion.* The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with  surprise,  on  this 
occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  ofiicial  heralds,  announcing 
to  them  the  commencement  of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season, 
and  the  precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  beg^in :  since 
doubtless  the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia, 
still  asserted  their  rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain  consecrated  as  it 
B.C.  364.  was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would 
The  Eleians  on  the  prcsent  occasion  be  dishonoured  by  dispute 
festival  by     and  perhaps  by  bloodshed :  for  the  Arcadians  sum- 

arms — con- 

flict  on  the  nioned  to  the  spot,  besides  their  own  military  strength, 
Olympia-  a  Considerable  body  of  allies  ;  2000  hoplites  from 
the  Eleians.    Argos,  and  400  horsemcn  from  Athens.   So  imposing 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  29.    Compare  Pausanias,  vi.  22,  2. 
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a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  unwarlike 
Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights  by  arms,  the 
Arcadians  and  Pisatans  b^;an  the  festival  with  its  ordinary 
routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having  gone  through  the 
chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or  quintuple 
contest  wherein  the  running  match  and  the  wrestling  match 
came  first  in  order.  The  running  match  had  already  been 
completed,  and  those  who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to 
go  on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had 
begun  to  wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium  and  the 
great  altar  ^ — when  suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering 
the  sacred  ground  in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the 
Achaeans,  and  marching  up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little 
river  Kladeus — ^which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Altis,  or  interior  enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling 
afterwards  into  the  Alpheius.  Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew 
up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the  Kladeus,  to  resist 
the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.*  The  latter,  with  a  bold- 
ness for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded  the  rivulet, 
headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of  300,  and  vigor- 
ously chai^fed  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeians  ;  both  of 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  29.  Kal  i^r  1  r^/icvo;  before  they  crossea  the  river 
fi^v  hnroipofiiw  ^Zti  iwerovfiicta'aM,  leal  |  Kladeus,  which  flowed  through  the 
T&  ZpoiJMdi  rov  irtrrdBKov  ol  8^  tls  trdXtir  I  T4/Atyos,  but  alongside  of  the  Altis.  The 
i^tKdfitPoi  ohK4ri  iw  r^  dp^/i^,  :  tomb  of  CEnomaus,  which  was  doubt- 
&xxi  fiMTo^h  rov  lip6fiov  koX  rov  fim/iov  less  included  in  the  r4fuyos,  was  on  the 
4ird\atoy,     Ol  yitp    'HXt lOi    trap^w    right  bank  of  the  Kladeus  (Pansan.  vi. 

21,  3);  while  the  Altis  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Peloponnesiaca, 
pp.  6,  107)  has  ^ven  a  copious  and  in- 
structive  exposition  of  the  ground  of 
Ol3rmpia,  as  well  as  of  the  notices  left 
by  Pausanias  respecting  it  Unfortu- 
nately, little  can  be  made  out  certainly, 
except  the  position  of  the  great  temple 
of  Zeus  in  tne  Altis.  Neither  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  the  various  buildings, 
the  Stadion,  or  the  Hippodrome,  by 
Colonel  Leake— nor  those  proposed  b^ 
Kiepert  in  the  plan  comprised  in  his 
maps — nor  by  Ernst  Curtius,  in  the  Plan 
annexed  to  his  recent  Dissertation  called 
Ofympia  (Berlin,  1852)— rest  upon  very 
sufficient  evidence.  Perhaps  future  ex- 
cavations   may  hereafter  reveal  much 


Diodorus  erroneously  represents  (xv. 
78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the  Eleians  had 
been  en^ged  in  celebrating  the  festival, 
and  as  if  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians 
had  marched  up  and  attacked  them 
while  doing  so.  The  Eleians  were 
really  the  assailants. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.^  /.  c,  OX  yiip  'HKuoi 
vap%<nuf  trhw  ro7s  thrXois  c2s  rh  r4' 
119V OS.  01  8^  'AfiNtlScf  vof^cor4oot  n^y 
o{fH  dw^yrT;<ray,  4'wl  9k  rov  KXoSaov  iro- 
rtifiov  vaptrd^tuno,  fUs  vaph  r^y  "AArtK 
Kttrafb4oty  tls  rhv  "AA^cov  ififidWu. 
Ktd  fi^y  ol  'H Actoi  rkirl  $dr€pa  rov 
vorafiov  vap^rd^ayrOf  a'<paytaard' 
liwoi  9\  €{t$hs  4x^povy. 

The  r4fi§yos  must  here  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Altis ;  as  meaning  the 

entire  breadth  of  consecrated  ground  at  that  is  now  unknown. 
Olympia,  of  which  the  Altis  formed  a  i  I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake 
smaller  interior  portion  enclosed  with  a  j  however  in  supposing  that  Pisa  was  at 
wall.    The    Eleians    entered   into  the  |  any  time  a  dfyf  and  afterwards  deserted. 
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whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious  Eleians 
forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to  reach 
the  great  altar.  But  at  every  step  of  their  advance  the  resist- 
ance became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings 
— the  Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos 
— ^which  both  deranged  their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent 
positions  of  defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs. 
Stratolas  was  here  slain,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the 
sacred  ground,  were  compelled  to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The 
festival  was  then  resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order. 
But  the  Arcadians  were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the 
following  day,  that  they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all 
the  buildings  more  completely  than  before,  but  passed  the 
night  in  erecting  a  palisade  of  defence ;  tearing  down  for  that 
purpose  the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully  put 
up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors.*  Such  precautions 
rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians  were  ob- 
liged to  return  home  on  the  next  day  ;  not  without  sympathy 
and  admiration  among  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  unwonted 
boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They  revenged  them- 
selves by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad  to  be  no  Olympiad 
at  all,  ajid  by  registering  it  as  such  in  their  catalogue,  when 
they  regained  power ;  preserving  however  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  proclaimed  victors,  which  appear  in  the  lists 
like  the  rest.^ 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the  sanc- 
Feeiings  of  tuary  of  Pan-hellcnic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the 
tarojnj'  great  temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate  the  majestic 
oiympia.  Zcus  of  Phcidias,  was  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a 
fortress  against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians.  It  was  a 
combat  wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  com- 
peting leaders  of  Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Peloponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  its  result  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan 
presidency,  in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Oiympia.  But  in 
spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which  carried 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.     We  cannot  doubt  that 


*  Xen.  Hellcn.  vii.  4,  32.     finTt  oW  iLvtwa^arro  rvs  ywerhs  iiucdwrorfs  tA 
gtoiTfroyiifUra  (ncuv^twra,  &c  '  Diodor.  xv.  78 ;  Pausanias,  vi.  8,  2. 
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the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were  not  merely 
annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings  and  by  the 
demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  out- 
rage to  the  sacred  ground — "  imminentium  templorum  religio."  ^ 
Most  of  them  probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful 
presidents,  having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  els^ 
in  that  capacity.  And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong 
sympathy  for  the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed 
presidents ;  which  appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself 
perhaps  a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration 
of  the  gods.^ 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would  disapprove 
yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich  temples  at  dianstake 
Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  rewarded  themselves.  ««•  of 
The  Arcadians,  always  on  the  look-out  for  plunder  i»rSE^ 
and  pay  as  mercenary  soldiers,  found  themselves  sup- 
plied with  both,  in  abundant  measure,  from  this  war ;  the  one 
from  the  farms,  the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian 
neighbourhood  generally,  more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of 
Peloponnesus ;  ^  the  other  from  the  ample  accumulation,  both 
of  money  and  of  precious  offerings,  distributed  over  the  nu- 
merous temples  at  Olympia.    The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as 
administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these 
sacred  treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they 
doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.    Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint  Arcadia, 
were  better  paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that  the 
service  attracted  numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class.* 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and 
Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  part  by  borrowed 
money  from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,*    How  far 


'  Tacitus,  Hist  t  4a  He  is  des- 
cribing the  murder  of  Galba  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  by  the  Othonian 
soldiers  : — 

"  Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Yolo- 
gesen  aut  Pacorum  avito  Arsaddarum 
solio  depulsnri,  ac  non  Imperatorem 
snum,  inermem  et  senem,  tmddare  per- 
gerent — disjecti  plebe,  proculcato  Se- 
natu,  truces  armis,  rapidis  e^uis,  forum 
irrumpunt :  nee  illos  Capitohi  aspectus, 
et  imminentium  templorum  religio,  et 


priores  et  fiituri  Principes,  terruere, 
quominus  fiu:erent  scelus,  cujus  ultor  est 
quisauis  successit'' 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  a,  26;  Polybins, 

iv.  73- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33»  34. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  121. 

Perikl6s  in  his  speech  at  Athens 
alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  of 
the  Spartans  and  their  confederacy 
(Thucyd.  i.  143). 
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the  project  had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no  information. 
But  at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such 
way  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  large  sums  now 
appropriated  by  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians ;  which 
appropriation  accordingly  excited  much  outcry,  as 
flagrant  rapacity  and  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was 
felt  with  peculiar  force  among  many  even  of  the 
Arcadians  themselves,  the  guilty  parties.  Moreover 
some  of  the  leaders  employed  had  made  important 
private  acquisitions  for  themselves,  so  as  to  provoke 
both  resentment  and  jealousy  among  their  rivals.  The  Pan- 
Arcadian  communion,  recently  brought  together  and  ill- 
cemented,  was  little  calculated  to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong 
special  cause  of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of  cities  which 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility 
to  each  other ;  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  These  two 
cities  now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.^  The  Mantineians, 
jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labour  under- 
hand against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance — with 
a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta ;  though  only  five 
years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re-establishment  of 
their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up  into  villages  by 
Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the  sacred  funds,  offen- 
sive as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  sentiment,  supplied  them 
with  a  convenient  ground  for  commencing  opposition.  In  the 
Mantineian  assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed,  renouncing  all 
participation  in  the  Olympic  treasures  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  an  adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the  citizens,  to  fur- 
nish pay  for  all  members  of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their 
city.  This  sum  was  forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command ; 
who  however  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  even  summoned 
the  authors  of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  the 
Pan-Arcadian  assembly — the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis 
— on  the  charge  of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.*  The 
Mantineian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear, 
and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
•^a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to  Mantineia  to  secure 
their  persons.      But  the   gates  were   found   shut,    and   the 


*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  4^  33,  34 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  82  ;  Pausanias,  viii.  8.  6. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  4,  33.     ^daicot^^s 
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order  was  set  at  defiance.     So  much  sympathy  was  mani- 
fested in  Arcadia  towards  the  Mantineians,  that  many  b.c.  363-363. 
other  towns  copied  their  protest.     Nay,  even  the  ^^J|i^ 
majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  ^J5^7 
repeated  appeals  made  t6  them  in  the  name  of  the  t^,^^ 
offended  gods,  were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  5^*^^ 
also,  publicly  renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  *^"- 
participation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important  advantage 
gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The 
party  which  had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  far- 
ther. B^inning  as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  the  Mantineians  speedily  pronounced  themselves 
more  clearly  as  the  champions  of  oligarchy  ;  friendly  to  Sparta 
and  adverse  to  Thebes.  Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no 
longer  obtained,  the  means  presently  failed,  of  paying  the 
Epariti  or  public  militia.  Accordingly,  such  members  of  that 
corps  as  were  too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually 
relinquished  the  service ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted  understanding 
with  each  other,  enrolled  themselves  in  large  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  national  force  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.*  The  leaders  of  that 
opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oligarchical  movement 
would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would  also  throw  Arcadia 
again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  they  sent  in- 
timation to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy, 
inviting  them  to  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into 
Arcadia.  Informed  of  this  proceeding,'  the  opposite  leaders 
brought  it  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly  ;  in  which  they 
obtained  a  resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to 
Thebes,  desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Ar- 
cadia until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  the  preceding 
invitation  as  unauthorised.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
determined  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to  restore 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  34. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  34.    Ol  Si  t& 
Kpdrnrra   rn    TlMKowovv^ff^    /Sov- 

*ApM9tp,    W^tl^orras    vp4irfitts    thrui^ 
rciis  BiifilaioiSt  &C 


The  phrase  here  used  by  Xenophon, 
to  describe  the  oligarchical  party,  marks 
his  philo-Laconian*  sentiment.  Com- 
pare yii.  5,  I.  ol  icffi6fMvoi  riys  HcAoiroy- 
rfi^ov,  &c. 
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to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights. 
The  Eleians  gladly  consented,  and  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded* 

The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one  year 

B.C.  36a  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  months,  from  Midsummer  364  B.C. 
The  peace  (at  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia)  to  about  April 
JSS^iaii  362  B.C  The  peace  was  generally  popular  through- 
at  Tcgca  out  Arcadia,  seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which 
^*^-  adhered  to  Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded 
^mh^at  without  consulting  the  Thebans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the 
thfiTidLi  centre  of  Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at 
*'*™°*'"  the  abandonment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and 
spoliation  of  Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  con- 
cern. Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been  first  probably 
sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at  Tegea 
— not  only  the  city  authorities,  but  also  the  Theban  harmost, 
who  occupied  the  town  with  a  garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been 
finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians  went  home  ;  their  city  being 
both  unfriendly  to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant  But  many 
other  Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating 
the  peace  by  libations,  paeans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sudden  the 
gates  were  shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oli- 
g^archical  party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the 
Boeotian  garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable  number, 
as  to  fill  both  the  prison  and  the  government-house  ;  though 
there  were  few  Mantineians  among  them,  since  most  of  these 
last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consternation  was 
extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  others 
escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  g^tes.  Great  was  the  indigna- 
tion excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following  morning,  when  the 
news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought  thither.  The  authori- 
ties— while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence  to  the  remaining 
Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms — despatched 
heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding  all  the  Mantineian  prisoners 
there  detained.  They  at  the  same  time  protested  emphatically 
against  the  arrest  or  the  execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without 
previous  trial  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  community ;  and  they 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c. 
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pledged  themselves  in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for 
the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian  against  whom  charges  might 
be  preferred.* 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forth- 
with released  all  his  prisoners.     He  then  called  to-  xheTh*- 
gether  an  assembly — seemingly  attended  by  only  a  j5Si^°ilS* 
few    persons,   from   feelings   of  mistrust* — wherein  jS*S3Ss 
he  explained  that  he  had  been  misled,  and  that  he  "  »p<*«y- 
had  ordered   the  arrest   upon  a  false  report  that  a  Lace- 
daemonian force  was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the 
city  in  concert  with  treacherous  correspondents  within.     A 
vote  was  passed  accepting  the  explanation,  though  (according 
to  Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it     Yet  envoys  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Mantineians  and  other 
Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and  insisting 
that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  true  explan- 

Jr  .  .  ,  1  .   ,  T      ,       ,  1       rr^t        Conduct  of 

ation  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted.  The  the  Theban 
fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the  first  summons, 
is  more  consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any  other. 
Xenophon  indeed  says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  Mantineians,  and  that,  when  he  found  but 
few  of  the  latter  among  the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  detention  of  the  rest  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose 
he  would  hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a 
manner.  He  would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineians  were 
still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  well  as 
iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a  time 
when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  supposition 
that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian  Epariti  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a  persuasion  of  the  like  im- 
pending danger.  To  cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea,  would  be  a 
great  point  gained  for  the  oligarchical  party,  and  would  be 
rendered  comparatively  practicable  by  the  congregation  of  a 

'  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii,  4,  37,  38. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  39.     ffvyicaK4iras  rm   'hpttii;a»  kw^i  yc  d^  ^wXJhuf  ^tfe 
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miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians  in  the  town.  It  is  indeed 
not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really  have 
been  conceived :  but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in  by 
opponents.* 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming  that  his 
order  for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared 
by  Epami-  to  him  indispensable  to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous 
betrayal — reached  Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the 
complaints  against  him.  It  was  not  only  received  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  complainants 
by  counter-complaints  of  his  own — "The  arrest  (he  said)  was 
an  act  more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested. 
You  Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us. 
It  was  on  your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried 
the  war  into  Peloponnesus — and  you  now  conclude  peace 
without  consulting  us !  Be  assured  that  we  shall  presently 
come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our 
partisans  in  the  country."^ 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy 
brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  coun- 
trymen that  they  must  prepare  for  war  forthwith. 
They  accordingly  concerted  measures  for  resistance 
with  the  Eleians  and  Achaeans.   They  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  march  into  Arcadia,  and 
assist  in  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponnesus —  yet  with  the 
proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should  take  the  lead 
when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory ;  and  they  farther  sent 
to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.    Such  were  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans,  now  forming  the  majority 
in  the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregfate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of 
Xenophon)  "were  really  solicitous  for  Peloponnesus."^    "Why 
do  these  Thebans  (said  they)  march  into  our  country  when 
we  desire  them  not  to  come  ?   For  what  other  purpose,  except 
to  do  us  mischief.^  to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in 
order  that  both  parties  may  stand  in  need  of  tA^m  f  to  enfeeble 


His  view  is 
more  con- 
sistent  with 
the  facts 
recounted 
by  Xcno- 


'I 


phon  than 
the  view  of 
Xenophon 
himsei 


ph< 

af. 


'  The  representation  of  Diodorus  (xv. 
82),  though  very  loose  and  vague,  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  two  opposing 
parties  at  Tegea  came  to  an  actual  con- 


flict of  arms,  on  occasion  of  the  peace. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  40. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  1.    Oi  ki^S^/ic- 
voi  T^f  ncAoiroyy^irov. 
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Peloponnesus  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
hold  it  the  more  easily  in  slavery?"^  Though  this  is  the 
language  which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly 
evincing  his  Philo-Laconian  bias — ^yet  when  we  follow  the 
facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them  niuch 
more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  (in  369  B.C.)  at  the  request  of  both 
Arcadians  and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  Sparta.  He  had  been  the  first  to  g^ve  strength  and 
dignity  to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political 
aggregate,  and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Mess^nd  and  Megalopolis.  When  thus  organized 
the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and 
incompetence  to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had  caused 
the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures  adopted  by 
Epaminondas  towards  the  Achaean  cities,  whom  they  had 
thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.  They  had,  of 
their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Elis  and  the 
mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Peloponnesus  since  367  B.C. 
— an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years.  They  had  tried  to 
persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript,  and  to 
desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens ;  but  when 
refused,  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these 
points  by  force.  Epaminondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to 
complain  of  them  for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and 
Achaia,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  con- 
sultation with  Thebes.  He  probably  believed  that  there  had 
been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  line  against  Sparta — ^Tegea^ 
Meg^alopoliSj  and  Messdn^ — could  no  longer  be  assured 
without  a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation 
in  Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  B.C. — immediately  before  the 
last  invasion  of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  un- 
favourable judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this 
great  man  or  to  the  Thebans.     It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  3,  3. 
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compared  with  the  facts  related  by  himself ;  still  less  probably 
would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the  facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of 
Policy  of  ^^^  proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return 
dS^dX  of  Pelopidas  from  Persia  with  the  rescript  (in  the 
Thebans.  winter  367-366  B.C.)  to  the  close  of  363  B.C.  In  366- 
365  B.C.  they  had  experienced  great  loss  and  humiliation 
in  Thessaly  connected  with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom 
they  had  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherae. 
In  364-363  B.C.,  Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh 
command  in  Thessaly,  and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban 
arms  had  been  eminently  successful,  acquiring  more  complete 
mastery  of  the  country  than  ever  they  possessed  before ; 
while  Epaminondas,  having  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  aim 
at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the  summer  of  363  B.C  as 
admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  B.C.,  he  found  his 
friend  Pelopidas  slain ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land  without 
admitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire.  He 
had  doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of 
politics  in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of  363-362  B.C.), 
whereby  the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical  party,  profiting  by 
the  reaction  of  sentiment  against  the  proceedings  at.  Olympia, 
had  made  itself  a  majority  in  the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly 
and  militia,  so  as  to  coftclude  peace  with  Elis,  and  to  present 
the  prospect  of  probable  alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia. 
This  political  tendency  was  doubtless  kept  before  Epami- 
nondas by  the  Tegean  party  in  Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party 
of  Mantineia;  being  communicated  to  him  with  partisan 
exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality.  The  danger,  actual  or 
presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which  had  been  there 
operated,  satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban  intervention 
could  be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian  force, 
to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous 
and  imposing.  It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans, 
with  a  large  number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent   by 
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Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had   now  become  a   dependent 
ally  of  Thebes),  the  Lokrians,  Malians,  iCnianes,  and  ^  . 
probably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece  ;  Epominon- 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  that  ^T^^ 
their  agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance  purely  £SSdBl 
defensive.*    Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount  Ondum  SlSS'St'** 
— ^which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had  been  ^*'*** 
at  his  former  entrance — ^he  reached  Nemea,  where  he  was 
probably  joined  by  the   Sikyonian   contingent,^  and  where 
he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent 
in  their  way  to  join  his  enemies.     He  probably  had  informa- 
tion which  induced  him  to  expect  them ; '  but  the  information 
turned  out  false.    The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia.    After  a  fruitless  halt,  he  proceeded 
onward  to  T^ea,  where  his  Peloponnesian  allies  all  presently 
joined  him :  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallantium,  Asea,  and 
Megalopolis,  the  Messenians — (all  these  forming  the  line  of 
frontier  against  Laconia) — ^and  the  Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its  direct 
purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled 
the  main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  enemies  to  con-  the  Ana- 
centrate  at  Mantineia ;  which  junction  might  pro-  other  ene- 
bably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia  T^b^at 
without  delay.     A  powerful    Peloponnesian   army  a^i^ 
was  there   united,    consisting    of  the   Mantineians  spartaL 
with  the  major  part  of  the  other  Arcadians — the  ""  **"'  "* 
Eleians — and  the  Achaeans.     Invitation  had  been  sent  to 
the  Spartans ;  and  old  Agesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
was  in  full  march  with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  Man- 
tineia.    Besides  this,  the  Athenian  contingent  was  imme- 
diately expected ;  especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  were  not  strong  in  that  description  of 
force — some  of  them  indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  with- 
in the  walls  of  Tegea ;  a  precaution  which  Xenophon  praises, 
as  making  his  troops  more  secure  and  comfortable,  and  his 
motions  less  observable  by  the  enemy.*     He  next  marched 


^  XexL  HeUen.  viL  5,  5  ;  Diodor.  xv. 
85.  2  Diodor.  XV,  85. 

'  The  explanation  which  Xenophon 
gives   of  this   halt   at  Nemea — as   if 


Epaminondas  was  determined  to  it  b^ 
a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  (Hellen.  viL 
S»  6) — ^seems  alike  fanciful  and  ill-tem- 
pered. *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8. 
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to  Mantineia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action  before  the 
^.  ^^  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined ;  but  they  kept  care- 

march  of  fully  on  their  guard,  close  to  Mantineia,  too  strongly 
das  to  posted  to  be  forced.^     On  returning:  to  his  camp  in 

surprise  *  ,  .11  a»i  •  *         t 

Sparta.  Tcgea,  he  was  appnsed  that  Agesilaus  with  the 
inSS^m^STiu  Spartan  force,  having  quitted  Sparta  on  the  march 
vent  sur-  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some  progress  and 
^^^'  reached  Pell^nd.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 

the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea, 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia, 
while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  had  to 
pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  westward.  Moving 
shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  Theban 
force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta  ;  and  he  had  well-nigh 
come  upon  that  town,  "like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young 
birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.  Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one  else,  expected  so 
daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Greece.  Nothing  saved  Sparta 
except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,*  signified 
by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaus, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  southward 
from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  farther  pro- 
gress towards  Mantineia.  Agesilaus  instantly  returned  back 
with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus  put  in 
a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived. 
Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however,  his  troops  were 
not  numerous  ;  for  the  Spartan  cavalry  and  mercenary  forces 
were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  forward  to  Mantineia. 
Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army  at  that  city  to  hasten 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.' 


»  Plutarch,  De  Gloria  Athcn.  p.  346 
B. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  10.  Kal  «i 
fi^  Kp^is,  Stiff  rtpl  fioip^  ifpiHr€\Bity,  i^iry 


phon,  even  iu?aiiist  his  own  partialities. 
Kallisthenis  asserted  that  the  critical 
intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Age- 
silaus by  a  Thespian  named  Euthjmus 


TctXc  ry  *AyriffiKd^  irpocihy  rh  crpd-  1  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  34). 
TWftA,  lAa/3cr  tU'  r^p  ir6\uf  $<nr9p  vtor^  \      •  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  5,   lo,  ll) 
Ti^,   itarrditaffip    ipffitMv   rmw   kftww-  I  describes  these  tacts  in  a  manner  cUflfer- 
fi4pt»p,  ent  on  several  points  from  Polybius  (ix. 

Diodorus  coincides  in  the  main  fact  8),  and  from  Diodoms  (xv.  83).  Xeno- 
(xv.  82,83),  though  with  many  inaccu-  I  phon's  authority  appears  to  me  better  in 
racies  of  detail.  He  gives  a  very  im-  |  itself,  while  his  narrative  is  also  more 
perfect  idea  of  this  narrow  escape  of  probable.  He  states  distinctly  that  Age- 
Sparta,  which  is  fully  attested  by  Xeno-  ,  silaus  heard  the  news  of  the  Theban 
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The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only  on 
the  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  ,  ^  6a 
undefended  He  was  in  no  condition  to  assault  the  Epaminon- 
city,  if  tolerably  occupied — still  less  to  spend  time  2S*tr"*** 
before  it ;  for  he  knew  that  the  enemy  from  Man-  fJSu* ^^ 
tineia  would  immediately  follow  him  into  Laconia,  **«^*~****- 
within  which  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard  a  general  action. 
He  had  found  it  impracticable  to  take  this  unfortified,  yet 
unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even  at  his  former  invasion  of  370- 
369  B.C. ;  when  he  had  most  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active 
co-operation  with  him,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no 
army  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas 
and  actually  entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta  ^  (which  had  no 
walls  to  keep  him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs 
manned  with  soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance, 
he  advanced  with  great  caution,  not  adventuring  into  the 
streets  and  amidst  the  occupied  houses.  He  only  tried  to 
get  possession  of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding 
the  city,  from  whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge  down 
upon  the  defenders  with  advantage.  But  even  here,  though 
inferior  in  number,  they  prevented  him  from  making  any 
impression.  And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying 
forth  unexpectedly  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  with  a  small 
company  of  100  hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground 
in  his  front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with 
such  gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some 
loss ;  pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat^    The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas, 


march  while  he  was  yet  at  Pell^n^  (on 
the  road  to  Mantineia,  to  which  place  a 
large  portion  of  the  Spartan  troops  had 
already  gone  forward) — that  he  tamed 
back  forthwith,  and  reached  Sparta 
before  Epaminondas,  with  a  division 
not  numerous,  yet  si^cient  to  put  the 
town  in  a  state  of  defence.     Whereas 


who  had  been  sent  with  the  army  to 
Mantineia,  divining  the  plans  of  Epami- 
nondas,  sent  word  [>y  some  swift  Kretan 
runners  to  Agesilaus  and  put  him  upon 
his^uard. 

Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that  the 
mention  of  Agis  must  be  a  mistake; 
that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that 


Polybios  affirms,  that  Agesilaus  heard  !  time  was  named  Kleomen^ 
the  news  when  he  was  at  Mantineia —  {      Polysenus  (ii.  3,  10)  states  correctly 
that  he  marched  from  thence  with  the  j  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta  before 
whole  army  to  Sparta,  but  that  Epami-  ;  Epaminondas ;  but  he  adds  many  other 


nondas  reached  Sparta  before  him,  had 
already  attacked  the  town  and  pene- 
trated into  the  market-place,  when 
Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove  him  back. 
Diodorus  relates  that  Agesilaus  never  left 
Sparta,  but  that  the  other  king  Agis, 


'  details  which  are  too  uncertain  to  copy. 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   11.    *Eirfl  9^ 

^afriwrm¥,  &c. 
•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  12,  13. 
Justin  (vi.  7)  greatly  exaggerates  the 
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too,  son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia, 
did  signal  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth 
sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as 
in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in  his  right-hand  a  spear  and  in 
his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing  death 
and  destruction ;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  come 
back  unwounded  ;  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his  sin- 
gular appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The  Ephors 
decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour,  but  at 
the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without  de- 
fensive armour.^ 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable  gal- 
He  marches  lantry,  yet  these  successes,  in  themselves  trifling, 
Tcgw-  ^^^  magnified  into  importance  only  by  the  par- 
hS^vil^  tiality  of  Xenophon.  The  capital  fact  was,  that 
to'^rori^*^  Agesilaus  had  been  accidentally  forewarned  so  as 
Mantmcia.     ^^  g^^  j^j^^]^  ^^  Sparta  and  put  it  in  defence  before 

the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon  as  Epaminondas  ascertained 
this,  he  saw  that  his  project  was  no  longer  practicable ;  nor 
did  he  do  more  than  try  the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could 
detect  any  vulnerable  point,  without  involving  himself  in  a 
hazardous  assault.  Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied 
himself,  with  equal  readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of 
motion,  to  the  execution  of  a  second.  He  knew  that  the 
hostile  army  from  Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put  in 
march  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.  Now 
the  straight  road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly 
due  south  all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to 
Epaminondas,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced 
to  take  another  and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea 
and  Pallantion  ;  so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia 
than  they.  He  determined  to  return  to  T^ea  forthwith, 
while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before 
they  could  be  apprised  of  this  change  of  purpose.  Breaking 
up  accordingly,  with  scarce  any  interval  of  rest,  he  marched 
back  to  Tegea ;  where  it  became  absolutely  indispensable  to 
give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe  fatigue.     But  he 


magnitude  and  violence  of  the  contest.    He  erroneously  represents  that  Agesilaus 
did  not  reach  Sparta  till  after  Epaminondas.        '  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c  34. 
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sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay,  to  surprise  Man- 
tineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew)  unprepared  and 
undefended ;  with  its  military  force  absent  on  the  march  to 
Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free  as  well  as  slave, 
largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of  harvest. 
Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  Epami- 
nondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  probable  plunder 
— could  have  prevailed  upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to 
such  additional  toil,  while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  re- 
freshment and  repose  at  Tegea.^ 

Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which 
Epaminondas  anticipated.    Yet  the  town  was  pre- 
served, and  hb  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  by  an  VbLSST^ 
unexpected    contingency    which    the    Mantineians  aJcWratai 
doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  the  gods  Jh^AUi^iiaii 
— as  Xenophon  regards  the  previous  warning  given  gJS^T" 
to  Agesilaus.    The  Athenian  cavalry  had  arrived,  SiSStSr^ 
not  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted  from  ai^^**** 
their  horses  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.     Having  JjJ^,^^ 
departed  from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining 
that  Epaminondas  no  longer  occupied  Nemea),  they  took 
their  evening  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
where  they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoy- 
ance.^   They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonae  to  Man- 
tineia, arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.    It  was  just  after 
they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no 
refreshment — ^that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry  sud- 
denly made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates.^ 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event.     Their 
military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  14.  ndktv  Si 
vop%v$9ls  i»s  ^{nwro  rdxtv^t^  «^  H^ 
Tc^^ar,  robs  itjkv  b/widrm  Ar^rotHTt.  rohs 
Zk  InUa  tht^iK^v  9ls  r^r  Morrii'ciar, 
9viiMs  ubrSp  wpoffKapT9oiiaaif  icai  Md* 

T«F   Matrra^4t»¥  fiodttnuera^    irdrras  Si 
robs  Mp^wovs,  dXXms  re  mi  trtrov  0vy- 
Ko/uZfjs  odaiis, 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  16. 


The  words — iwrrvxhfMros  yrfvn' 
fUpov  iv  Koplrtfy  roii  linrcva'iy--fllliide 
to  something  which  we  have  no  means 
of  making  out  It  is  possible  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  were  at  peace  with 
Thebes  and  had  been  ill-used  by  Athens 
(yii.  4,  6-io),  may  have  seen  with  dis- 
pleasure, and  even  molested,  the  Athe- 
nian horsemen  while  resting  on  their 
territory.  •  Polybins,  ix.  8, 
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the  remainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In  this  help- 
less condition,  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly  -  arrived 
Athenian  cavalry  ;  who,  though  hung^  and  tired,  imme- 
diately went  forth — and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so,  since 
their  own  safety  depended  upon  it  The  assailants  were 
excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  and  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such  was  the  gallantry  with 
which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action,  that  on 
the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the  assailants  to 
retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve  Mantineia  with  all 
its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon  extols  *  (and  doubtless 
with  good  reason)  the  generous  energy  of  the  Athenians,  in 
going  forth  hungry  and  fatigued.  But  we  must  recollect  that 
the  Theban  cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe  hunger 
and  fatigue — that  Epaminondas  would  never  have  sent  them 
forward  in  such  condition,  had  he  expected  serious  resistance ; 
and  that  they  probably  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder  when 
the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian  cavalry- 
commander  Kephisod6rus,^  together  with  Gryllus  (son  of  the 
historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with  his  brother  Diodorus 
among  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle.  A 
memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the  contemporary  painter 


*  Xen.  Hcllen.  vii.  5,  15,  16,  17.  rus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert  ii.  53;  Pansan.  i. 

Plutarch  (De  Glorii  Athen.  p.  346  1  3,  4;  vii.  9,  8 ;  viii.  1 1,  5. 
D.-E.)  recounts  the  general  fact  of  this  I      There  is  confusion,  on  several  points, 
battle  and  the  rescue  of  Mantineia  ;  yet    between  this  cavalry  battle  near  Manti- 
with  several  inaccuracies  which  we  re-  •  neia — and  the  great  or  general  battle, 
fute  by  means  of  Xenophon.  !  which    speedily    followed    it,   wherein 

Diodorus  (xv.  S4)  mentions  the  rescue  Epaminondas  was  slain.  Gryllus  is 
of  Mantineia  by  the  unexpected  arrival  '  sometimes  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
of  the  Athenians  ;  but  he  states  them  as  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  even  to  have 
being  6000  soldiers,  that  is  hoplites,  |  killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own  hand, 
under  Hegelochus ;  and  he  says  nothing  ,  It  would  seem  as  if  the  picture  of  £u- 
about  the  cavalry  battle.  Hegesilaus  is  phranor  represented  Gryllus  in  the  act 
named  by  Ephorus  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  iL    of  killing  the  Theban  commander ;  and 


54 — compare  Xenoph.  De  VectigaL  iii. 
7)  as  the  general  of  the  entire  force  sent 
out  by  Athens  on  this  occasion,  con- 
sisting of  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry. 
The  infantry  must  have  come  up  some- 
what later. 

Polybius  also  (ix.  8),  though  con- 
curring in  the  main  with  Xenophon, 
differs  in  several  details.  I  follow  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon. 

*  Harpokration  v.  Ki|^i<r^wpof ,  Epho- 


as  if  the  later  tradition  of  Athens  as  well 
as  of  Thebes,  erroneously  bestowed  upon 
that  Theban  commander  the  name  of 
Epaminondas. 

See  this  confusion  discussed  and 
cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  the 
Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold  Schafer, 

{>.  58,  ^9,  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
iir  Philolc^e  (1846— Fiinfter  Jahrgang, 
Erstes  Heft). 
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Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the  battle  and  the  personal 
gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose  memory  the  Mantineians  also 
paid  distinguished  honours. 

Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas, 
both  well-conceived,  yet  both  disappointed  by  acci-  Epaminon- 
dent,  without  any  omission  of  his  own.  He  had  his  i*t,'^k''** 
forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his  enemies  on  J^^^SJ 
their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  formed  a  united  ''°***- 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  They  comprised 
Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  Arcadians,  Achaeans,  and  Athenians ; 
to  the  number  in  all,  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we 
could  trust  the  assertion  of  Diodorus ;  ^  who  also  gives  the 
numbers  of  Epaminondas  as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse. 
Little  value  can  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates  ;  nor 
is  it  certain  which  of  the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous. 
But  Epaminondas  saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for 
striking  a  blow  except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at 
all  despair  of  the  result.^  He  had  brought  out  his  northern 
allies  for  a  limited  time;  which  time  they  were  probably 
not  disposed  to  prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now 
approaching.  Moreover  his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely 
sufficient ;  ^  the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the 
crop  of  the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted.  He 
took  his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

But   I   cannot  adopt   the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such 
resolution  was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against  his  view  of 
own  will,  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering  it  impos-  ^J*{E^**°~ 
sible  for  him  to  get  away  without  fighting — by  the  J^'g^cSi 
disappointment  of  finding  so  few  allies  on  his  own  b?*d^iSr- 
side,  and  so  many  assembled  against  him — and  by  «*»«'"»«*• 
the   necessity  of  wiping  off  the  shame  of  his   two  recent 
failures  (at   Sparta  and  at  Mantineia)   or  perishing  in  the 
attempt*    This   is   an  estimate  of  the  position  of  Epami- 
nondas, not  consistent  with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon 

'  Diodor.  xv.  S4.  |  itroiroy  rimifi4yos  filv  iy  AaKfiatfi6yi  <rvy 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5»  8.  Koi  fi^y  iroXA^  bw\iTiKy  i>r*  6\iyayf  rirrriixtyos 
ol6fi€yos  Kptlrrwy  r£y  ium-twdkoty  flvcu,  Zk  iy  Mayrivtiif  Imroftax^^i  clXtios  9k 
&c.  y€y€yrifi4yos  Hik  ri^y    is   n€\oir6yyrt<roy 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5>  I9*  ffifdyta  trrpdrtiay  rod  irvytardyai  Acue^Zaifio- 
Si  rk.  ^iriT^Scia  ^x**'^*'^  Sfius  irc(0f<r0ai  yious  leol  *ApKd9as  ical  *HAc/ovf  koX  *ABii- 
i04\€iyt  &C.  I  ycUous'   £<rrc   obtc   i1i6K€i    Buyarhy    ^lyai 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   18.    abrhs  5i    d/mxcl  trapfKOfty,  &c 
XtKufuiffiihos  wayrdnrcun  rf  iavrov  96fy  I 
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himself.  It  could  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban 
general  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With 
what  other  view  had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?  Or  for 
what  other  purpose  could  he  have  brought  so  numerous  an 
army  ?  Granting  that  he  expected  greater  support  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to 
have  hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would 
suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  powerful. 
Xenophon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent  defeats 
(as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta  and  Mantineia.  These  were 
checks  or  disappointments  rather  than  defeats.  On  arriving 
at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  practicable  (which  he 
could  not  have  known  beforehand)  to  attempt  a  coup  de  tnaiuy 
first  against  Sparta,  next  against  Mantineia,  Here  were  ac- 
cidental opportunities  which  his  genius  discerned  and  turned 
to  account  Their  success,  so  near  to  actual  attainment,  would 
have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained ;  *  but  their  accidental 
failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It  remained 
for  him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and 
no  farther  opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side 
blows,  to  fight  them  openly  ;  which  he  and  all  around  him 
must  have  contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  the  only  probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest 
The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that  sentiment 
of  disappointed  hope  and  stern  necessity  which 
the  army  of  Xcnophon  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were  impa- 
das,  when"  tient  to  fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic 
fighting^is  alacrity  when  he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention, 
given..         j^^  j^^j  Vt^t  them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus 

not  only  giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but 
also  concealing  his  proceedings  from  the  enemy ;  who  on 
their  side  were  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  going  forth  to  battle, 
the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all  put  themselves 
in  their  best  equipment  The  horsemen  whitened  their  helmets 
— the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields,  and  sharpened  their 
spears  and  swords.  Even  the  rustic  and  half-armed  Arcadian 
villagers,  who  had  nothing  but  clubs  in  place  of  sword  or 
spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and 

'  Polybius,  ix.  8,  2. 
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inscribed  upon  their  shields  (probably  nothing  but  miserable 
squares  of  wood)  the  Theban  ensign.*  The  best  spirit  and 
confidence  animated  all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of 
Tegea,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  com- 
manded by  Epaminondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of  Tripo-  ManUnico- 
litza) — "  is  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  Jjfn- *^ 
the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,   each  of  which  is  so  JSTlSS*^^ 
closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains  that  ^mIS^ 
no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  waters  except  through  ^««"- 
the  mountains  themselves."  *     Its  length  stretches  from  north 
to  south,  bordered  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Maenalus  on 
the  west,  and  of  Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  east.     It 
has  a  breadth  of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and 
of  one  mile  in   the  narrowest     Mantineia  is  situated  near 
its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern;  the  direct 
distance  between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different 
from  north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  miles.     The 
frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a 
peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  ridge  pro- 
jecting from  the  range  of  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the  space 
and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles  south  of 
Mantineia ; '  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from  Tegea.     It 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  30.  TlpoBifiMs 
fikv  4K€VKOvyro  oi  bnrtis  rk  Kpayrit  itc- 
Xc^rros  iictifotr  iwtypdtpovro  8^  iccJ  t£v 
*ApKdiuif  6vKiTcu,  p6iraka  lx<''^'^>  ^' 
BrifiaToi  tints'  xdyrts  8^  ^kovAvto  koL 
kiyxo-i  ttaX  iiaxoipaSf  iccU  ikoforpidyoin'o 
r^LS  iunrl9tu. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in  these 
latter  words,  both  at  the  Arcadians  and 
Thebans.  The  Arcadian  dub-men  are 
called  &wKirai ;  and  are  represented  as 
passing  themselves  off  to  be  as  good 
as  Th^ans. 

Sievers  (Geschicht.  p.  342)  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (Hist  Gr.  c  40.  p.  200)  follow 
Eckhel  in  translating  this  passage  to 
mean  that  "  the  Arcadian  hoplites  in- 
scribed upon  their  shields  the  figure  of 
a  club,  that  being  the  ensign  of  the 
Thebans."  I  cannot  think  that  this 
interpretation  is  the  best — at  least  until 
some  evidence  is  produced,  that  the 
Theban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 


club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain  on 
other  occasions  to  speak  sneeringly  of 
the  Theban  hoplites — seeviL  5,  12.  The 
mention,  of  Xir/xas  ital  fxaxaipas,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  sustains  the  belief 
that  piwetXa  txovrts^  immediately  be- 
fore, means  "  men  armed  with  clubs  " ; 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words. 

The  horsemen  are  said  to  have 
"whitened    their    helmets    (or    head- 

Eieces)."  Hence  I  presume  that  these 
ead-pieces  were  not  made  of  metal, 
but  of  wood  or  wickerwork.  Compare 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 

■  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  iL  eh.  24,  p.  45. 

*  Three  miles  from  Mantineia  (Leake, 
ib.  p.  51-94)  "a  low  ridge  of  rocks, 
which,  advancing  into  the  plain  from  a 
projecting  part  of  the  Msenalium,  formed 
a  natural  aivision  between  the  districts 
of  Tegea  and  Mantineia." 

Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  ch.  3, 

Y   2 
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Tegea  and  formed   his   marching  array,   had  supposed   at 
first  that  he  was  coming  straight  up  to   the  front  Faisclm- 
of  their  position,  and  thus  expected  a  speedy  battle,  l^^ 
But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  mountains,  cS^my*by 
so  that  for  some  time  he  did  not  approach  sensibly  ^^^ 
nearer  to  their  position,  they  began  to  fancy  that  he  i3*to  ^ 
had  no  intention  of  fighting  on  that  day.    Such  belief,  SS'SSLid 
having  been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even  though,  ^J^^!^' 
by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  he  *»''**• 
gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right  flank.     They 
were  farther  confirmed  in  the  same  supposition,  when  they 
saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms ;  which  they  construed  as  an 
indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood.      It   is   probable    that    Epaminondas    may  have 
designedly  simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encamp- 
ment, since    his    march   from   Tegea  seems  to   have  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  impres- 
sion in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting  upon  their  right  flank 
instead  of  their  front.    He  completely  succeeded  in  his  object. 
The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  believing  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day,  suffered  their  ranks  to 
fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered  about  the  field.     Many  of  the 
horsemen  even  took  off  their  breast-plates  and  unbridled  their 
horses.     And  what  was  of  hardly  less  consequence — that 
mental  preparation  of  the  soldier,  whereby  he  was  wound  up 
for  the  moment  of  action,  and  which  provident  commanders 
never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at 
the  moment — was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.^     So 
strongly  was  the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of 
Epaminondas  to   encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only 
without  hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all 
his   movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate 
attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were  so 
close  upon  the  right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part 
explained,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  headship 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   22.     KaX  yhp 
9^,  a>f  IT  fibs  T^  ipti  iyiverOf  kirtX  i^tr^Qji 

T&  5irAa*  Surr^  thciffBTi  <rtpaTOirtifvofi4iftp, 


Tovro  9i  Trofficas,  ^Xv<r€  fikr  rdSr  irXcf* 
(TTCDV  iro\€fiiwv  r^r  4r  reus  ifvx^^^  ifphs 
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das. 


was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme  chief  to 
Want  6f  whom  the  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies  paid  defer- 
ence. If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  present 
— a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — ^he  would 
have  no  command  except  over  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops.  In  the  entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians 
occupied  the  extreme  right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because 
the  battle  was  in  their  territory,^  and  because  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  lost  their  once-recognised  privilege),  together 
with  the  other  Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre 
were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achaeans;  on  the 
extreme  left,  the  Athenians.^  There  was  cavalry  on  both 
the  wings ;  Athenian  on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right ;  spread 
out  with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any 
intermixture  of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen.^ 
In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left ;  the  Argeians 
on  the  right ;  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  Euboeans, 
Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the  centre.*  It  was 
his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack 
which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra ;  to  head  the 
charge  himself  with  his  Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the 
opposing  right  or  right-centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy 
on  that  side  with  irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  ;  while  he  kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of 
less  trustworthy  troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus 
wholly  or  partially  decided.  Accordingly,  he  caused  the 
Boeotian  hoplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or 
companies,  with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of 
each — to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting  the 
enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining  line.  The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed   immediately  in   face  of  the 


Theban 
order  of 
battle- 
plans  of 
the  com- 
mander. 


'  Thucyd.  v.  67 ;  Pausanias,  viii.  9, 
5  ;  viii.  10,  4. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left, 
we  also  know  from  Xenophon  (Hell.  vii. 
5,  24.),  though  he  gives  no  complete 
description  of  the  arrangement  01  the 
allies  on  either  side. 

•  Xen.  Ilellen.  vii.  5,  23. 

*  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xeno- 
phon that  the  Thebans  were  on  the  left ; 


but  the  general  arrangement  of  the  other 
contingents  we  obtain  only  from  Dio- 
dorus  (xv.  85). 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,  also  (xi.  2)  in- 
form us  that  Epaminondas  formed  his  at- 
tacking column,  at  Leuktra,  of  the  The- 
bans— at  Mantinda,  of  all  the  Boeotians. 

About  the  practice  of  the  Thebans, 
both  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
to  make  their  attack  with  the  left,  see 
Plutarch,  Qusest.  Roman,  p.  282  D. 
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enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordmary  depth ;  all 
the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
one  lochus,  being  ranged  m  file  behind  them.*  What  the 
actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the  lochus, 
we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas  had  attacked 
with  fifty  shields  of  depth ;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his 
column  was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the  chosen 
Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  relied  upon 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever  point  he 
charged ;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be  more  than  eight 
deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock. 
His  column  would  cut  through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy, 
like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled  in  sea-fight  against  the 
midship  of  her  antagonist 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus 
formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance;  while  the 
remaining  allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or 
lines.*  Epaminondas  calculated,  that  when  he  should  have 
once  broken  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point, 
the  rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited,  that 
his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily  deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  mar- 
shalled only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  Disposition 
hoplites   (four,   six,  or  perhaps  eight  deep^,   and  ^^on 
without  any  light  infantry  intermingled  with  the  *»**»««>«• 
ranks — the  Theban  general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own  excel- 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22.  'Eirff  y* 
fi^r,  irapayayitr  robs  M  tc4pMS  iropt vo- 
lUvovs  \6xovs  tts  fi4ronroVf  hxvphy 
hroiiiiraro  rh  irtpl  iavrhf  $fifio?a>yf  rdrt 
8^  iwaXafiutf  traparyytiXas  r^  Jk-Aa, 
riyt'iTo'  ol  8i  iiKoKo66ovp,  .  .  .  .  *0  8i 
rh  (TTpdr^vfia  hnlirpwpov  &<nr9p  rpffipri 


latere  explicatse  transeunt  in  frontem; 
hoc  est,  wttpdy^ir  tls  fiirttmtf"  It  np* 
pears  to  me  that  the  troops  which  Epami- 
nondas caused  to  whed  into  the  front, 
and  to  form  the  advancing  column,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  lefl  or  Theban  division, 
the  best  troops  in   the  army — r£  fikv 


irpoarjyt,  rofd(ap,   8x17   ififiaKitr  8<air<{-  ;  Itrxvpordr^  irapttrKtvdCtro  itywyi(4aitu, 
^ti€f    9iatpBfp4iiV  Bkor  rh  rtSy  ivamimy    rh  Z\  iff$tw4<rraroy  ir6^p<a   iariimitr^y. 


ffTpdrtvfM,  See 


Moreover,  the  whole  account  of  Xeno- 


'  I  agree  with  Folard  (Traits  de  la  phon  implies  that  Epaminondas  made 
Colonne,  p.  Iv.-lxi.  prefixed  to  the  trans-  ^  the  attack  from  his  own  left,  against 
lation    of    Polybius)    in     considering  i  the  enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.     He 


$fifio\oy  to  be  a  column — rather  than 
a  wedge  tapering  towards  the  front. 
And  I  dissent  from  Schneider's  expla- 
nation, who  says — *'  Epaminondas  pha- 
langem  contrahit  sensim  et  colli^t  in 
frontem,  ut  cunei  sen  rostri  navalis  for- 
mam  efficeret    Copise  igitur  ex  utroque 


was  afraid  that  the  Athenians  would 
take  him  in  flank  from  their  own  left. 

'  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 
Hellen.  ui.  4,  13,  where  the  Grecian 
cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesi- 
laus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  6(nF9p  ^- 
Ao7{  ^irl  rtao'dpuy,  &c 
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lent  cavalry,  Theban  and  Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep 
column,  so  as  to  ensure  to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of 
attack.  He  farther  mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  foot- 
men, darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from  Thessaly 
and  the  Maliac  Gulf  ^ 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep 
Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the  charge, 
would  be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack 
of  the  Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the 
enemy's  left.  To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he 
posted,  upon  some  rising  ground  near  his  right,  a  special  body 
of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  to  take  the  Athenians 
in  the  rear  if  they  should  attempt  it 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot 
must  have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  apparent 

Unprepared 

stale  of  the  movement.  To  constitute  both  the  column  of  in- 
nionian  fautry,  aud  the  column  of  cavalry  for  attack  on  his 
left — and  to  post  the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising 
ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athenians — were  operations 
.which  the  enemy  from  their  neighbouring  position  could  not 
help  seeing.  Yet  they  either  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  underr 
stand,  what  was  going  on.^  Nor  was  it  until  Epaminondas, 
perceiving  all  to  be  completed,  actually  gave  the  word  of 
command  to  '*  take  up  arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion 
of  the  impending  danger.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full 
march  moving  rapidly  towards  them,  surprise  and  tumultuous 
movement  pervaded  their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran 
to  their  places  ;  the  officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish 
regular  array ;  the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses 
and  resume  their  breast-plates.^  And  though  the  space 
dividing  the  two  armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mis- 
chief to  be  partially  corrected — yet  soldiers  thus  taken  un- 
awares, hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition  to  stand 
the  terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant 

*  These  ir4(oi  ifiiinroi — light-armed  !  •  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  have 
footmen  intermingled  with  the  ranks  of .  contrived  m  part  to  conceal  what  was 
the  cavalry — are  numbered  as  an  im-  '  going  on  by  means  of  cavalry-move- 
portant  item  in  the  military  establish-  ments  in  his  front.  Something  of  the 
ment  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon  kind  seems  alluded  to  by  Polyaenus  (ii. 
(Hcrodot.  vii.  158).  |  3,  14).       •  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22. 
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in  both   Its  portions.  His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided  by  the 

intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly, 

broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  ManUncia— 

.      .  -  ^  r  »M       COmplclCWC- 

them,  and  then  restrainmg  themselves  from  pursuit,  cess  of  the 
turned  to  fall  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry.  Epa-  of*^«ni- 
minondas  on  his  part  with  his  Theban  column  came 
into  close  conflict  with  the  Mantineian  and  Lacedaemonian  line 
of  infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and 
sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weight.  He  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this  point,  compelling 
the  Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave  and  mur- 
derous resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to  flight.  The 
remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best  portion 
of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned  and  fled  also.  The 
centre  and  right  of  Epaminondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced 
front,  hardly  came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  im- 
pression of  his  charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  already  wavering  and  disheartened. 
The  Achaean,  Eleian,  and  other  infantry  on  that  side  gave 
way  after -a  short  resistance ;  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
contagion  and  alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians 
broken.  The  Athenians  however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on 
the  left  wing  of  their  own  army,  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
in  serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite  to  them.  Dio- 
dorus  affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight,* 
until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to  their  aid. 
Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that  the  stress 
of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lacedaemonian 
right  and  centre — and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather 
have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten  on  their  own 
right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from  the 
left ;  reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot 
grasp  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  determin- 
ing feature  and  the  ultimate  result*     The  calculations  of 

*  Diodor.  xv.  85.  '  that  the  description  given  of  the  battle 
The  orator  y£schin^s  fought  among    by  Ephorus  was    extremely    incorrect 

the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  occasion    and  absurd,   arguing  great    ignorance 
(itschin^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300.  c.  53).        ^  both  of  the  ground  where  it  was  fought, 

*  The  remark  made  by  Polybius  upon    and  of  the  possible  movements  of  the 
this  battle  deserves  notice.    He  stales  '  armies.    He  says  that  Ephorus  had  dis- 
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Epaminondas  were  completely  realized  The  iiresistible 
Victory  of  chargc,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made  by  him- 
-E^i'non-  self  wlth  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the  troops 
mo^rSuy  immediately  opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole 
wounded.  army  to  take  flight.  It  was  under  these  victorious 
circumstances,  and  while  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy 
at  the  head  of  his  Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast  He  was,  by  habit 
and  temper,  always  foremost  in  braving  danger,  and  on  this 
day  probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the  success  of  his 
own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended ;  moreover  a  Grecian 
general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried  the  same 
arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier.  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were  making  a  pro- 
longed resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort;  that  he 
stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian commander ;  that  having  killed  several  warriors,  and 
intimidated  others,  he  forced  them  to  give  way ;  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  seeing  him  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  turned 
upon  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he 
avoided,  others  he  turned  off  with  his  shield,  while  others, 
after  they  had  actually  entered  his  body  and  wounded  him, 
he  plucked  out  and  employed  them  in  repelling  the  enemy. 
At  length  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a 
spear.^    I  cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details ;  which 


played  the  like  incompetence  also  in  i  Ephorus.  Whether  this  remark  has 
describing  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  in  special  application  to  the  battle  of  Man- 
which  case,  however,  his  narrative  was  I  tineia,  I  do  not  clearly  make  out  He 
less  misleading,  because  that  battle  was  '  gives  credit  however  to  Ephorus  for 
simple  and  easily  intelligible,  involving  greater  judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the 
movements  only  of  one  wing  of  each  description  of  naval  battles, 
army.  But  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  ,  Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not  given 
Mantineia  (he  says),  the  mis-description  us  his  own  description  of  this  batUe  of 
of  Ephorus  was  of  far  more  deplorable  Mantineia.  He  only  says  enough  to 
effect ;  because  that  battle  exhibited  make  us  feel  how  imperfectly  we  know 
much    complication    and    generalship,     its  details.    There  is  too  much  reason 


which  Ephorus  did  not  at  all  compre- 
hend, as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
measured  the  groimd  and  studied  the 
movements  reported  in  his  narrative 
(Polybius,  xii.  25). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus  and 
Timxus  were  as  little  to  be  trusted 
in  the   description  of  land>battles  as 


to  fear  that  the  account  which  we  now 
read  in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in 
large  proportion  from  that  very  narra- 
tive of  Ephorus  here  so  much  dis- 
paraged. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  87.  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Epam.  c  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same 
authority  as   Diodorus,   though   more 
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once  passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem 
rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of  Thebans  and 
Lacedaemonians^  both  eminent  for  close-rank  fighting,  with  long 
spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal  wound  of  Epaminondas> 
with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the  only  part  of  the  case  which  we 
really  know.  The  handle  of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point 
was  left  sticking  in  his  breast  He  immediately  fell,  and  as 
the  enemy  were  at  that  moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  own  comrades.  There  was  no  dispute  for  the  possession 
of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
his  army ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena    in   all   Grecian   military  f^Jl^^e- 
history.     I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  contemporary  ^*^  |,y 
historian.     "  It  was  thus  (says  Xenophon)  that  Epa-  ^o'lj'^the 
minondas  arranged  his  order  of  attack  ;  and  he  was  ^J^jn  ""*" 
not  disappointed  in   his  expectation.      For  having  Jjj,"^**^^^ 
been  victorious,   on    the    point    where    he    himself 
charged,  he  caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take 
flight     But  so  soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had  no 
longer  any  power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.     Though 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the 
Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor  ad- 
vanced a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of  conflict     Though 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet  neither  did  the 
Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill  any  more 
either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but  fell  back  through  the 
receding  enemies  with  the  timidity  of  beaten  men.     The  light 
troops  and  peltasts,  who  had  been  mingled  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their  victory,  spread  themselves  over 
towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the  security  of  conquerors  ;  but 
there  (being  unsupported  by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were 
mostly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenians."  * 

sparing  of  details.  He  does  not  seem  '  (ru/u/SoA^y  othas  ivoi'fi<raro,  itai  obtc  ii^ti- 
to  have  read  Xenophon.  \  aOri  t^j   iKtihos'   upar'^vas  yAp,    ij 

1  commend  the  reader  again  to  an  irpoo'4fiaXttf,  8xoy  ^iroIt}<rc  ^^{ryfiy 
excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Thucy-  '  rh  rSov  ivamlnv,  *£»«(  7c  fi^y  ixtlyos 
dides,  iv.  1 1  ;  animadverting  upon  simi-  !  HvtatVf  oi  hoiirol  oitB^  rp  vlicp  6p$&s  fri 
lar  exaggerations  and  embellishments  iSvyda$ri<ray  xp^^^i^^o**  kKKh,  <t»vyov<rris 
of  Diodorus,  in  the  description  of  the  fi^v  avroU  rris  ivoprias  ^ciAoyyos,  obih 
conduct  of  Brasidas  at  Pylus.  *  irpori\$or  ix  rod  x»f>^v  (y$a  ^  avfjL0oKii 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  25.    T^>'  /i^r  8^     iyivtro'    ^vy6irrwv    8*    ovrots    Koi,  tSw 
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Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
literally  true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sympathies  of 

Proof  of  the  "^  .  ^       * 

influence  thc  Tcclting  wituess.  Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  un- 
exercised deniable  evidence  could  have  constrained  Xenophon 
minds  of  the  to  rccord  a  scene  so  painful  to  him  as  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  beaten,  in  full  flight,  and  rescued  from 
destruction  only  by  the  untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  general 
That  Epaminondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal  or 
second  to  himself,  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more— ^that  the 
army  which  he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of  executing 
new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unfinished  campaign — 
we  can  readily  conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual  battle-field, 
when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  struggle  has 
been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the  soldier's  blood  is 
up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  whom  he  sees 
fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis  of  exuberant  impatience, 
when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been  unwounded,  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  excessive  for- 
wardness, they  should  have  become  at  once  paralysed  and 
disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall — this  is  what  we  could  not 
have  believed,  had  we  not  found  it  attested  by  a  witness  at 
once  contemporary  and  hostile.  So  striking  a  proof  has 
hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards 
their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  sentiment.  All  the 
hopes  of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse  elements,  were 
centred  in  Epaminondas;  all  their  confidence  of  success,  all 
their  security  against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of 
acting  under  his  orders  ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down 
a  defeated  enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders  were 
withdrawn.  We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  proceeding 
with  commendation.  Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had  great 
reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of 
military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappointment  of  well-earned 
triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feelings  about  the  motive. 
Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be  most  chagrined  of  all,  and 
whose  dying  moments  must  have  been  embittered  if  he  lived 


InriWf  intiitrtiwtuf  filv  ohZk  ol  fmrcis  |  in}ic<(r€t  to?;  Iwir^vtrw,  kipiitovro  flip  M 
9i^Koyr€s  oCrt  Ixir/ar  009*  6v\lTaSf  |  rov  tutcvifiov,  ios  nparovvrts'  iictt  Bk 
&(nr€p  8i  ^r<&fi€voi  trt^^fiipws  Bik  iwh  r&y  *A$riycd»y  ol  irAffi(rroi  avrAp 
Tvy  ^€vy6ifrof¥  voAc/Jwv  BUwttrov,  Kal  ^  i,ir4$ayoy» 
ix^v  ol  AfuiTKoi  KoX  ol  ircArcurrai,  truyvfyi' 


\ 
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to  hear  it — ^was  Epaminondas  himself.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  fact  simply  as  a  mark  and  measure  of  the  ascendency 
established  by  him  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be 
found  hardly  paralleled  in  history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few 
pages  ago,  the  intense  grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  in  Thessaly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas^  on 
the  hill  of  Kynoskephalae.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate 
testimonies  of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and 
doubtless  these  too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia) 
fall  short  of  the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting 
hour  of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged  to 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  Xenophon.     But  as  the  van-  claimed  by 
quished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpursued,  were  only  nevertheless 
separated  by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls   of  monisms  arc 
Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching  LiiStthe 
the  town — as  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces    "     ^^' 
some  of  the  straggling  light  troops — they  too  pretended  to 
have  gained  a  victory.     Trophies  were  erected  on  both  sides. 
Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  ; 
so  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation,  were  forced 
to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and 
to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies  as  they  had  in  their 
possession.^    This  was  the  understood  confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with 
the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he  Dj^g 
must  die  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn.     He  first  E^SSSSn-^ 
inquired  whether  his  shield  was  safe :  and  his  shield-  **"• 
bearer,  answering  in  the  affirmative,  produced  it  before  his 
eyes.     He  next  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was 
informed  that  his  own  army  was  victorious.'     He  then  de- 
sired to  see  lolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to 
succeed   him   as  commanders ;   but    received   the   mournful 
reply  that  both  of  them  had  been  slain.*     **  Then  (said  he)  you 


•  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (xv.  87) 
on  this  point  appears  to  me  more  pro- 
bable than  that  of  Xenophon  (vii.  5,  26). 

The  Athenians  boasted  much  of  this 
slight  success  with   their   cavalry,   cn- 


'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  33,  34.  |  them  (Plutarch,    De  Glorid  A  then.  p. 


350  A.). 

•  Diodor.  xv.  88;  Cicero,  De  Fini- 
bus,  ii.  30,  96 ;  Epistol.  ad  Familiares, 
V.  12,  5. 

*  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Regum,  p. 


hancing  its  value  by  acknowledging  that  |  194  C.  j  vElian,  V.  H.  xii.  3. 

all  their  allies  had  been  defeated  around        Both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  talk  of 
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must  make  peace  with  the  enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear- 
head to  be  withdrawn,  when  the  efflux  of  blood  speedily 
terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief, 
The  two  the  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  significant.  The 
ThebJir**  death  of  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  in 
sSn'Tii'Tn  ^^^  camp  whom  Epaminondas  could  trust,  shows 
the  battle  j^Q^  aggravated  and  irreparable  was  the  Theban 
loss,  not  indeed  as  to  number  but  as  to  quality.  Not 
merely  Epaminondas  himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified 
in  some  measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field  ; 
and  Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.  Such  accu- 
mulation of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and  dignity 
after  this  dearly-bought  victory.  It  affords  emphatic  evidence 
of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which  their  leaders  exposed 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they 
experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Lace- 
who  slew  daemonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
d^^Dif-  Theban.  To  more  than  one  warrior  was  assigned 
s^ThSSour-  th^  honour  of  having  struck  the  blow.  The  Mantl- 
ed for  it.  neians  gave  it  to  their  citizen  Machaerion  ;  the 
Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son  of  Xenophon ;  the  Spartans,  to 
their  countryman  Antikrat^s.*  At*  Sparta,  distinguished 
honour  was  shown,  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  to  the 
posterity  of  Antikrat^s,  who  was  believed  to  have  rescued 
the  city  from   her  most   formidable  enemy.     Such  tokens 


Epaminondas  being  carried  back  to  the 
camp.  But  it  seems  that  there  could 
hardly  have  been  any  camp.  Epami- 
nondas had  marched  out  only  a  few 
hours  before  from  Tegea.  A  tent  may 
have  been  erected  on  the  field  to  receive 
him.  Five  centuries  afterwards,  the 
Mantineians   showed    to   the  traveller 


ix.  IS,  3. 

The  reports  however  which  Pausanias 
gives,  and  the  name  of  Machserion  which 
he  heard  both  at  Mantineia  and  at 
Sparta,  are  confused,  and  are  hardly  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  Plutarch. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the 
subsequent  Athenians  did  not  clearly 


Pausanias  a  spot  called  Skop^  near  the    distinguish    between    the    first    batUe 


field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  affirmed) 
the  wounded  Epaminondas  had  been 


fought  by  the   Athenian  cavalry,   im* 
mediately  after  their  arrival  at  Man- 


carried  off,  in  great  pain,  and  with  his    tineia,   when   they  rescued   that  town 
hand  on  his  wound — fi*om  whence  he  I  from  being  surprised  by  the  Thebans 


had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the  con- 
tinuing battle  (Pausan.  viiu  11,  4). 

'  Plutarch,   Agesilaus,   c   35 ;   Pau- 
sanias, i.  3f  3 ;  viii.  9,  2-5 ;  viii.  ii,  4 ; 


and  Thessalians — and  the  general  action 
which  followed  a  few  days  afterwards, 
wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain. 
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afford  precious  testimony,  from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion, 
to  the  memory  of  Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have 
no  positive  account  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  p^^e  coo- 
the  sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  jj^^ 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  was  felt  with  equal  acute-  JS'SbT** 
ness,  and  with  an  effect  not  less  depressing,  in  the  ^^^of 
senate-house. and  market-place  of  Thebes.  The  city,  £^°*~ 
thcL  citizen-soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  J^Sgout— 
impressed  with  the  mournful  conviction,  that  the  J^J,™******"* 
dying  injunction  of  Epaminondas  must  be  executed.  ^°»^- 
Accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened  and  peace  was  concluded 
— probably  at  once,  before  the  army  left  Peloponnesus.  The 
Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies  exacted  nothing  more  than 
the  recognition  of  the  status  quo :  to  leave  everything  exactly 
as  it  was,  without  any  change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet 
admitting  M^alopolis,  with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution 
attached  to  it — and  admitting  also  Mess6n6  as  an  independent 
city.  Against  this  last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily 
protested.  But  not  one  of  her  allies  sympathised  with  her 
feelings.  Some  indeed  were  decidedly  against  her  ;  to  such  a 
degree,  that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent  Mes- 
s£n6  against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted 
principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.*  Neither  Athenians, 
nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta  strengthened. 
None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  with  prospects 
doubtful  to  every  one  ;  while  all  wished  to  see  the  large  armies 
now  in  Arcadia  dismissed.  Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn 
to  on  these  conditions.  The  autonomy  of  Mess6n£  was  gua- 
ranteed by  all,  except  the  Spartans;  who  alone  stood  out, 
keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope 
for  better  times — rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered 
as  an  intolerable  degradation.^ 

Under  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides  retired. 

*  See  the  oradon  of  Demosthen^  on    soming  such  an  intenral  between  the 
•  behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans  (Orat.  xvi.    battle  and  the  peace.    Diodonis  appears 

s.  lo,  p.  204 ;  s.  21,  p.  206).  to  place  the  latter  immediately  af^r  the 

•  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  35  ;   Diod.    former.      This  would    not    count    for 
XY.  89  ;  Polybius,  iy.  83.  much,  indeed,  a|;ainst  any  considerable 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  B.c.  counter-probabihty ;  but  the  probability 

361)  assigns  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  here  (in  my  judgement)  is  rather  in 

the  succeeding  year.    I  do  not  know  favour  of  immediate  sequence  between 

however  what  ground  there  is  for  as-  the  two  events. 
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Xenophon  is  right  in  saying,  that  neither  party  gained  any- 
Rcsuitsof  thing,  either  city,  territory,  or  dominion  ;  though 
of  NUnlineia.  before  the  battle,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
dutefby  two  contending  armies,  every  one  had  expected 
?irfa?Mo''?hI  t'^^t  the  victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become 
Thebans.  mastcrs,  and  the  vanquished,  subjects.  But  his 
assertion — that  "  there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more  matter 
of  dispute  in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before  it " — 
must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a  Philo- 
Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace  not  accepted  by 
Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as  possessed 
by  any  state.  Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and  had  set  the 
disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation  of  it  from 
the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both  Thebes 
and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by  the 
like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  neither  of  them  had 
succeeded.  Greece  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  to  this 
extent  the  affirmation  of  Xenophon  is  true.  But  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminohdas 
into  Peloponnesus  was  unproductive  of  any  results — though  it 
was  disappointed  of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  un- 
timely death.  Before  he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in 
Arcadia  (Tegea,  Megalopolis,  &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed  by  the  Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition, 
though  ending  in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke 
up  the  confederacy  enlisted  in  support  of  Mantineia  ;  enabling 
Tegea  and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  themselves  against  their 
Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the  frontier  against 
Sparta  unimpaired.  While,  therefore,  we  admit  the  affirma- 
tion of  Xenophon — ^that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the  battle 
either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same 
time  add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian 
allies,  and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  Mess^n^. 
This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But  dearly 
indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first 
Kpaminon-  hero,  shcd  on  the  field  of  Mantineia  ;  not  to  mention 
his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know  only  from  his  ver- 
dict— Daiphantus  and  lolaidas.^     He  was  buried  on  the  field 


*  Pausanios,  viii.  1 1,  4,  5. 
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of  battle,  and  a  monumental  column  was  erected  on  his 
tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged 
with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has  obtained  a 
meed  of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  and  hearty,  from  some 
enthusiastic.  Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of 
Greece.^  The  judgement  of  Polybius,  though  not  summed  up 
so  emphatically  in  a  single  epithet,  is  delivered  in  a  manner 
hardly  less  significant  and  laudatory.  Nor  was  it  merely 
historians  or  critics  who  formed  this  judgement.  The  best 
men  of  action,  combining  the  soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as 
Timoleon  and  Philopoemen,^  set  before  them  Epaminondas 
as  their  model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself  when* 
ever  we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be 
felt  only  when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history — 
that  with  him  the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes 
both  began  and  ended.  His  period  of  active  political  life 
comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the  resurrection  of  Thebes 
into  a  free  community,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost  and  garrison,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy— to  the  fatal  day  of  Mantineia  (379-362  B.C.).  His 
pronynent  and  unparalleled  ascendency  belongs  to  the  last 
eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371  B.C.).  Through- 
out this  whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we 
can  reasonably  divine,  fully  bears  out  the  judgement  of  Poly- 
bius and  Cicero,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much  more. 
And -this  too — let  it  be  observed — ^though  Epaminondas  is 
tried  by  a  severe  canon  ;  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness 
remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenophon  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in 
the  capital  enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  record 
what  is  honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly 
by  suppressing  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose 
eloquence  bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra* — ^who  in  that  battle  stripped 


*  Cicero,  Tusculan.  i.  2,  4;  De 
Orator,  iii.  34,  139.  **  Epaminondas, 
princeps,  meo  judicio,  Graecise/'  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Phiiopoemen,  c.  3 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Timoleon,  c.  36. 

'  See  the   inscription  of  four  lines 

VOL.   VIII. 


copied  by  Pausania^  from  the  statue  of 
Epaminondas  at  Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  16, 

3):- 

&c. 
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Sparta  of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes — 
who  a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only  ravaged  all  the  vii^n 
territory  of  Laconia,  but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the 
restitution  of  independent  Mess^n6,  and  erected  the  hostile 
Arcadian  community  of  Megalopolis  on  its  frontier — the 
author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires  to  Xenophon  such  in- 
tolerable chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in  the  two  first  he  keeps 
back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  suppresses  the  thing  done. 
But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  softened  every  predisposition  against 
him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of 
the  historian.  Accordingly  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xeno- 
phon's  *  Hellenica,'  contains  a  panegyric,^  ample  and  unquali- 
fied, upon  the  military  merits  of  the  Theban  general ;  upon 
his  daring  enterprise,  his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to 
avoid  unnecessary  exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline, 
his  well-combined  tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  . 
striking  at  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  them- 
selves with  following  and  parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of 
Demosthenes  ^)  like  an  unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed  in 
doing  so  by  signal  aid  from  accident.  The  effort  of  strategic 
genius,  then  for  the  first  time  devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an 
irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile  line, 
while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  kept  comparatively  back  until 
the  action  had  been  thus  decided — is  clearly  noted  by  Xeno- 
phon, together  with  its  triumphant  effect,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantineia ;  though  the  very  same  combination  on  the  field 
of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  description,  as  if  it  were  so 
common-place  as  not  to  require  any  mention  of  the  chief  with 
whom  it  originated.  Compare  Epaminondas  with  Agesilaus — 
how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other!  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal 
spearwound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping  the 
fruit  of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming 
arbiter  of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself! 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they  merely 
belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8,  9.        •  Demosthenas,  Philipp.  I.  p.  51,  s.  46. 
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praiseworthy  in  other  ways— would  have  stamped  him  as  a 
man  of  high  and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek, 
antecedent  or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  this  great  man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  borrow  from 
one  side  of  his  character  in  order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in 
another.^  His  splendid  military  capacity  was  never  prostituted 
to  personal  ends ;  neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  over- 
weening vanity.  Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at 
the  end  of  it  not  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses  ;  having 
despised  the  many  opportunities  for  enrichment  which  his  posi- 
tion afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners.*  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little  by  natural  temperament,  that  his 
friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as  soon  as  the  perilous 
exposure  of  Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as  much  energy 
in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens,  without 
any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men,  as 
to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to  him  from  his 
countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled, 
even  after  the  prodigious  success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him 
serving  in  Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in 
the  city  as  an  aedile  or  inferior  street-magistrate,  under  the 
title  of  Telearchus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity 
and  good-will,  both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded  which 
Aristotle  pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  worthy  citizen.*  He  once  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise  and  moderate 
policy  in  Achaia,  which  they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse. 
We  cannot  doubt  also  that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by 
political  censors  and  enemies — the  condition  of  eminence  in 
every  free  state  ;  but  neither  of  these  causes  ruffled  the  dignj- 


*  The  remark  of  Diodorus  (xv.  88) 
upon  Epaminondas  is  more  emphatic 
than  we  usually  find  in  him — Oop^  iihf 

r4pnffjLa  rfis  Hi^iis,  irapii,  5i  ro^^  wd^as 

*  Polybius,  xxzii.  8,  6.  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Epaminondas,  c.  4)  gives  one 
anecdote,  among  several  which  he 
affirms  to  have  found  on  record,  of 
large  pecuniary  presents  tendered  to, 
and  repudiated  by,  Epaminondas ;  an 
anecdote  recounted  with  so  much  pre- 
cision of  detail,  that  it  appears  to  de- 
serve credit,   though  we  cannot  assign 


the  exact  time  when  the  alleged  briber, 
Diomedon  of  Kyzikus,  came  to  Thebes. 

Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  583 
F.)  relates  an  incident  about  Jason  of 
Pherae  tenderine  money  in  vain  to 
Epaminondas,  which  cannot  well  have 
happened  before  the  liberation  of  th^ 
Kaomeia  (the  period  to  which  Plu- 
tarch's dialogue  assigns  it),  but  may 
have  happened  afterwards. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm. 
R^.  p.  193  C. ;  and  Plutarch's  life  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  c  27. 

•  Aristotd.  Politic,  iii.  i,  10. 
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ficd  calmness  of  his  political  course.  As  he  never  courted 
popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore  unpopularity  without 
murmurs,  and  without  any  angry  renunciation  of  patriotic 
duty,^ 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  opponents 
at  home  was  undeviating ;  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his 
hostility  against  foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and 
Theban  exiles,  was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  vengeance. 
Sufficient  proofs  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  rare  union  of  attributes  in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty 
disinterestedness,  not  merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to 
the  more  seductive  irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with 
a  just  measure  of  attachment  towards  partisans,  and  unparal- 
leled gentleness  towards  enemies.  His  friendship  with  Pelo- 
pidas  was  never  disturbed  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their 
joint  political  career ;  an  absence  of  jealousy  signal  and 
creditable  to  both,  though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas,  the 
richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and 
to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her 
short-lived  splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare 
the  one  with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the 
transcendent  strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  deserted 
his  friend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as  his  com- 
panion in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  to 
the  good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the  Pheraean  Alex- 
ander ;  nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, in  a  transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view  of  that  hated 
tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found 
superiors  at  Athens;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal, 
nor  predecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into 
which  Thebes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
out  of  the  Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  great  strategic  qualities  ;  while  the  combination  of 


*  Plutarch,   Compar.  Alkibiad.   and 
Coriolanus,  c.  4.     'Eircl  r6  y*  fiii  Xtwaprj 

TcXXoj  fix*  «ai  'ApiartlZris  ical  'Eva/ici- 
yciySos*  &XA&  r^  Karwppowuw  ios  &Ai)9wi 


icOpioSy  4^oirrpaKtC6fuyoi  Kal  inrox^ipoTO^ 
voitiuvoi  KuL  KaTciZiKa(6fi9voi  iroWdxis 
obK  wpylCorro  rots  iroXirais  i,yvttfio¥ov^ 
triVf  dAA*  ^dwofy  alOis  fitrofuXofidpous 
Koi  HiTiWdrToyTO  irapcucoKoiyrw. 
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both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  envoy,  the  counsellor, 
the  debater,  of  his  country,^  as  well  as  her  minister  at  war 
and  commander-in-chief.  The  shame  of  acknowledging 
Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece,  embodied  in  the  current 
phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would  be  sensibly  mitigated, 
when  her  representative  in  an  assembled  congress  spoke  with 
the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric  Odysseus,  instead 
of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster  of  Menelaus.*  The 
possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the  uninspiring  atmo- 
sphere of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental  force  than  a 
similar  accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at  Athens. 
In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily  associated  with  thought  and 
action — that  triple  combination  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting,  which  Isokrat^s  and  other  Athenian  sophists*  set 
before  their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for  merito- 
rious civic  life.  To  the  bodily  training  and  soldier-like  practice, 
common  to  all  Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intel- 
lectual impulse  and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philoso- 
phical men  around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated 
into  public  life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — nor  hoisted 
and  propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined 
to  it  originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But 
the  great  revolution  of  379  B.C.,  which  expelled  from  Thebes 
both  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy  who 
ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions both  of  duty  and  interest ;  since  nothing  but  an  energetic 
defence  could  rescue  both  him  and  every  other  free  Theban 
from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  necessity  that  the  American 
revolution,  and  the  first  French  revolution,  thrust  into  the 
front  rank  the  most  instructed  and  capable  men  of  the  country, 
whether  ambitious  by  temperament  or  not  As  the  pressure 
of  the  time  impelled  Epaminondas  forward,  so  it  also  disposed 
his  countrymen  to  look  out  for  a  competent  leader  wherever 
he  was  to  be  found  ;  and  in  no  other  living  man  could  they 


*  See  an  anecdote  about  Epaminon- 
das  as  the  dijplomatist  and  negotiator  on 
behalf  of  Thebes  against  Athens— 9i- 
KBuoXoyoiiMvoSf  &c  Atheneeus,  xiv.  p. 
650  E. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  210-220  (Mene- 
laus  and  Odysseus) — 

^'AAA*  oTt  til  Tpwcovty  oYcipouiroiOtv  ifuxjftr, 
*HrM  it^  MfWAoos  <virpoxMi|y  ayoptvt. 


Qovpa  iih^t  iXkk  fioAa  Kiydttt'  hni  ov  voAi^/tv^. 

&c. 
....  'AAA'  irt  tii  y  5va  rt  fMyoAi|y  U  on^oc 

Ml  (Odjrsseus), 
Koi  hna  vi^ditaaw  ioije6ra  xttfMp^n^r, 
OvKir*  imr  *Oiva^t  y*  iptvnu  fiporht  2AAo«» 

&c 

•  See  Ch.  Ixvii.  of  this   History — 
4>po¥€7y,  Xfyciy,  Koi  wpdrrtuf,  &c. 
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obtain  the  same  union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator, 
and  the  patriot.  Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is 
only  in  Periklds  that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence  ; 
for  though  much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles 
must  be  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike 
true  of  both — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the 
sources  of  Grecian  excellence — that  neither  sprang  exclusively 
from  the  school  of  practice  and  experience.  They  both 
brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised  in  the  conversation 
of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and  sophists  accessible  to 
them — trained  to  varied  intellectual  combinations,  and  to  a 
larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that  came  before  the  public 
assembly — familiarized  with  reasonings  which  the  scrupulous 
piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and  which  the  devoted  military 
patriotism  of  Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom — his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for 
transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  cannot  recognise  in  this 
advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the 
same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength  to 
Thebes  and  of  weakness  to  her  enemies,  which  dictated  the 
foundation  of  Messen^  and  Megalopolis.  These  two  towns, 
when  once  founded,  took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could 
not  persuade  even  her  own  allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them  ;  a 
clear  proof  of  the  sound  reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had 
proceeded.  What  Epaminondas  would  have  done — whether 
he  would  have  followed  out  maxims  equally  prudent  and 
penetrating — if  he  had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia — 
is  a  point  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have 
found  himself  then  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  invested  with 
a  plenitude  of  power,  such  as  no  Greek  ever  held  without 
abusing.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Epaminondas  justifies  the 
conjecture  that  he  would  have  been  found  equal,  more  than 
any  other  Greek,  even  to  this  great  trial ;  and  that  his 
untimely  death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece 
generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married  ;  and 
we  find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attachments  in 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged.*  Among  the  countrymen 
of  Pindar,*  devoted  attachment  between  mature  men  and 
beautiful  youths  was  more  frequent  than  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by  interchange  of  mutual  oaths 
at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and  was  reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest 
tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Asopichus  and 
Kephisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to  whom  Epaminondas 
was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with  desperate  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the  victory  caused  an 
image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be  carved  on  his  shield, 
which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi ; '  the  second  perished  along 
with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to  him.* 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against 
their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference  ^^  362.361. 
to  Mess^n^,  began  to  turn  their  attention  away  from  Disputes 
the  affairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  fiSSSLnte 
But  the  dissensions  in  Arcadia  were   not  wholly  ^iis.**Thi 
appeased  even  by  the  recent  peace.     The  city  of  send  thither 
Megalopolis  had  been   founded    only  eight   years  Sndc?Pam- 
before  by  the  coalescence  of  many  smaller  town-  whu*' 
ships,  all  previously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  35^^ 
more  or  less  perfect.     The  vehement  anti-Spartan  p**"'*^- 
impulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled  to  so  great  a  degree  the 
prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they  had  lent  them- 
selves to  the  plans  of  Lykomed^s  and  Epaminondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  the  new  city.     But  since  that  period, 
reaction  had  taken  place.     The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  anti-Megalopolitan  party  in  Arcadia  ;  and 
several  of  the  communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalo- 
polis, counting  upon  aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians, 
insisted  on  seceding  and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy. 
But  for  foreign  aid,  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in 


maintams 
incor- 


*  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  192 
£. ;  Athense.  3dii.  p.  590  C. 

*  Hieronymus  ap.  Athense.  xiit.  p. 
602  A. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  lo ; 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacedsemon.  ii.  12. 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned 
Fragment  of  Pindar,  addressed  by  him 
when  old  to  the  youth  Theoxenus  of 
Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  the  Skolia,  in 


Dissen*s  edition,  and  Boeckh*s  edition  of 
Pindar,  voL  iiL  p.  611,  ap.  Athenaeum, 
xiii.  p.  605  C. 

'  See  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed. 
Didot,  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  60$  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  sup.;  Plu- 
tarch, Amatorius,  p.  761  D. ;  compar- 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39. 
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great  difficulty.  A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans, 
who  despatched  into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammen^s. 
This  force  enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without 
measures  of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in  communion.^ 
And  it  appears  that  the  interference  thus  obtained  was  per- 
manently efficacious,  so  that  the  integrity  of  this  recent  Pan- 
Arcadian  community  was  no  farther  disturbed. 

The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  to  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irre- 
andArchi-  vocably  narrowcd,  her  influence  in  Arcadia  over- 
thrown, and  the  loss  of  Mess^nfe  formally  sanctioned 
even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests,  and  those  of  his 
son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth  by  Isokrat^s,  had 
only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than  ever  from  Grecian 
support  and  sympathy.    Archidamus  probably  never  seriously 


*  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  venture  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dorus,  who  states  that  these  3000  men 
were  Athenians^  not  Thebans ;  that  the 
Mej^lopolitans  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
Athens^  and  that  the  Athenians  sent 
these  3000  men  under  Pammenes. 

That  Diodorus  (or  the  copyist)  has 
here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athenians, 
api>ears  to  me,  on  the  following 
grounds  : — 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the 
oration  delivered  by  Demosthenes  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  (about  ten  years 
after  this  period)  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  an  armed  force  to 
defend  Megalopolis  against  the  threats 
of  Sparta — will  see,  I  think,  that 
Athens  can  never  before  have  sent  any 
military  assistance  to  Megalopolis. 
Both  the  arguments  which  Demosthe- 
nes urges,  and  those  which  he  combats 
as  having  beer,  urged  by  opponents, 
exclude  the  reality  of  any  such  previous 
proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered,  the 
Megalopolitans  were  still  (compare 
Diodorus,  xvi.  39)  under  special  al- 
liance with,  and  gruardianship  of, 
Thebes— though  the  latter  had  then 
been  so  much  weakened  by  the  Sacred 
War  and  other  causes,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  could  give  them 
complete  protection  against  Sparta. 
But  in  the  year  next  after  the  battle  of 


Mantineia,  the  alliance  between  M^a- 
lopolis  and  Thebes,  as  well  as  the 
hostility  between  Megalopolis  and 
Athens,  was  still  fresher  and  more 
intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in  unim- 
paired power),  who  had  fought  for 
them  in  the  preceding  year — not  the 
Athenians,  wno  had  fought  against 
them — would  be  the  persons  invoked 
for  aid  to  Megalopolis;  nor  had  any 
positive  reverses  as  yet  occurred  to 
disable  the  Thebans  from  furnishing  aid. 

3.  Lastly,  Pammenes  is  a  Theban 
general,  friend  of  Epaminondas.  He 
is  mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Dio- 
dorus himself  in  another  place  (xvi.  34), 
but  also  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27,  2),  as 
the  general  who  had  been  sent  to  watch 
over  the  building  of  Meg^alopolis,  by 
Plutarch  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26 ; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Praeccpt  p. 
805  F.),  and  by  Polyaenus  (v.  16,  3).. 
We  find  a  private  Athenian  citizen 
named  Pammen^,  a  goldsmith,  men- 
tioned in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias  (s.  31.  p.  521) ;  but  no 
Athenian  officer  or  public  man  of  that 
time  so  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot  but. 
feel  convinced  that  Pammen6s  and  his 
troops  were  Thebans,  and  not  Athe- 
nians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
currence witn  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this 
point  (Hist  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  xliii  p.  368, 
note). 
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attempted  to  execute  the  desperate  scheme  which  he  had 
held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  send  away 
their  wives  and  families,  and  convert  their  military  population 
into  a  perpetual  camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they 
should  "have  reconquered  Mess^nS  or  perished  in  the  attempt* 
Yet  he  and  his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian  allies, 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid, 
in  the  shape  of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in 
Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  a 
sort  of  correspondence.* 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it  would 
seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  portion  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  were  in  a  state  state  of 
partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  obedience.  Egypt  revoiTc7 
had  been  for  some  years  in  actual  revolt,  and  under  SJ^K^- 
native  princes,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endea-  ^'*™^- 
voured  to  subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the 
Athenian  generals  Iphikrat^s  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374 
and  371  B.C.  Ariobarzan^s,  satrap  of  the  region  near  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about 
the  year  367-366  B.C.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — 
Paphlagonia,  Pisidia,  &c. — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors 
became  disaffected  to  Artaxerxfes.  But  their  disaffection  was 
for  a  certain  time  kept  down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
vigour  of  a  Karian  named  Datames,  commander  for  the  king 
in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who  gained  several  important 
victories  over  them,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  well  com- 
bined stratagem.  At  length  the  services  of  Datames  became 
so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the 
Persian  grandees  ;  who  poisoned  the  royal  mind  against  him, 
and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  own 
district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and  concert  with  Ario- 
barzanSs.  It  was  in  vain  that  Autophradat^s,  satrap  of  Lydia, 
was  sent  by  Artaxerx6s  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue 
Datames.  The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia, 
and  was  at  length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  con- 


'  See  Isokrat^s,  Orat.  vi.  (Archidamus)  s.  85-93. 
'  IsokratSs,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  s.  73. 
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spiracy  of  Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzan^s),  who,  corrupted 
by  the  Persian  court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father 
Ariobarzan^s  and  to  Datam^s,  simulated  zealous  co-operation, 
tempted  the  latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there  assas- 
sinated him.^ 

Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  and  satraps 
„     ..  .,     in  Asia  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court:  Maus61us 

rormidable 

revolt  of       pnnce  of  Karia,  Oront^s  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Auto- 

I  he  satraps        *  /-ti*  i  ii* 

in  Asia  phradates  satrap  of  Lydia — the  last  having  now 
is  sup-  apparently  joined  the  revolters,  though  he  had  before 
ihc  Persian  bccn  active  in  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king. 
through  It  seems  too  that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  western  coast  with  its  large 
revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  at  once  subtracted  from  the 
empire.  Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend 
assistance  to  this  formidable  combination  of  disaffected  com- 
manders, who  selected  Oront^s  as  their  chief;  confiding  to 
him  their  united  forces,  and  sending  Rheomithrfes  to  Egypt 
to  procure  pecuniary  aid.  But  the  Persian  court  broke  the 
force  of  this  combination  by  corrupting  both  Oront^  and 
Rheomithr^s,  who  betrayed  their  confederates,  and  caused 
the  enterprise  to  fail.  Of  the  particulars  we  know  little  or 
nothing.^ 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  looo  Lacedaemonian 
Agcsiiaus  or  Peloponnesian  hoplites — and  the  Athenian  general 
fommandcr  Chabrias — wcrc  invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the 
chabrmll  forces  of  Tachos  ;  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at 
there  also,     g^^      Chabrias  came  simply  as  a  volunteer,  without 


*  Cornelius  Nepos  has  given  a  bio-  I  event  is  to  be  assigned  to  359-35^  B.C. 
graphy  of  Datanies  at  some  length,  '  See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ch. 
recounting  his  military  exploits  and  1 8,  p.  316,  Appendix, 
stratagems.  He  places  Datames,  in  |  '  Diodor.  xv.  91,  92 ;  Xenophon, 
point  of  military  talent,  above  all  bar-  Cyropaed.  viii.  8,  4. 
bari^  except  Hamilcar,  Barcas  and  t  Our  information  about  these  distur- 
Hannibal  (c.  i).  Polyaenus  also  (vii.  1  bances  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
29)  recoimts  several  memorable  pro-  ;  empire  is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that 
ceedings  of  the  same  chief.  Compare  ;  few  of  the  facts  can  be  said  to  be  cer- 
too  Diodorus,  xv.  91 ;  and  Xen.  Cyro-  tainly  known.  Diodorus  has  evidently 
paed.  viii.  8,  4.  introduced  into  the  year  362-361  B.C.  a 


We  cannot  make  out  with  any  cer- 


series  of  events,  many  of  them  belonging 


tainty  either  the  history,  or  the  chro-  '  to  years  before  and  after.  Rehdanti 
nology,  of  Datames.  His  exploits  I  (Vit.  Iphicrat  Chabr.  et  Timoth.  p. 
seem  to  belong  to  the  last  ten  years  ,  154- 161)  brings  together  all  the  state- 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  his  death  ments ;  but  unfortunately  with  little 
seems  to  have  taken  place  a  little  before  result, 
the  death  of  that  prince;  which  last  I 
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any  public  sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the  service  of 
Agesilaus  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence  of 
thirty  Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned 
the  independence  of  Mess^nfi ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment 
considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for 
their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return 
lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece.  But  dis- 
sension and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinations 
against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,^  was 
received  with  little  respect.  The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonish- 
ment, that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formidable  war- 
rior, was  a  little  deformed  old  man,  of  mean  attire,  and  sitting 
on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show  or  luxury. 
They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment  in  sarcastic  re- 
marks, but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand, as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only  recognised  as 
general  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while  Tachos  himself 
commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble  a  force  competent 
to  act  against  the  Great  King  ;  and  Chabrias  is  said  to  have 
suggested  various  stratagems  for  obtaining  money  from  the 
Egyptians.*  The  army  having  been  thus  strengthened,  Agesi- 
laus, though  discontented  and  indignant,  nevertheless  accom- 
panied Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in 
Phoenicia;  from  whence  they  were' forced  to  return  by  the 
revolt  of  Nektanebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  sup- 
plications to  Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor 
for  the  Egyptian  throne ;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side, 
began  to  bid  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided  in  favour  of  Nektanebis, 
withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the  camp  of  Tachos,^  who 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  36 ;  Athenaeus,  ;  tarcb  and  others  (whom  I  follow)  in 
xiv.  p.  616  D. ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  respect  to  the  relations  of  Tachos  and 
Asesil.  c  8.  Nektanebis  with  Agesilaus ;   affirmine 

'  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Economic,  that  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and 
ii.  25.  supported    him    with    success,   against 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  93)  differs  from  Flu-    Nektanebis. 
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was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight.  Chabrias  returned 
home  to  Athens  ;  either  not  choosing  to  abandon  Tachos, 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve— or  recalled  by  special  order  of 
his  countrymen  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Persian  king.  A  competitor  for  the  throne  presently  arose  in 
the  Mendesian  division  of  Egypt.  Agesilaus,  vigorously  main- 
taining the  cause  of  Nektanebis  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  his 
opponent.  Yet  his  great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire 
were  abandoned,  and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  his 
Egyptian  expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis  ; 
who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer, 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents,  and 
with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents.  Agesilaus 
marched  from  the  Nile  towards  Kyr^n^,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  that  town  and  its  port  ships  for  the  passage  home.  But 
he  died  on  the  march,  without  reaching  Kyr^ne.  His  body 
was  conveyed  home  by  his  troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation 
of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to  be  obtained.^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest 
and  most  enere^etic  of  the  Spartan  kings.     He  has 

Death  and  .  ,       ,  f  i        •      i  i 

chiratcrof  cttjoycd  the  advantage,  denied  to  every  other  emi- 
nent Grecian  leader,  that  his  character  and  exploits 
have  been  set  out  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  by  a 
friend  and  companion — Xenophon.  Making  every  allowance 
for  partiality  in  this  picture,  there  will  still  remain  a  really 
great  and  distinguished  character.  We  find  the  virtues  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  commander,  combined  with 
strenuous  personal  will  and  decision,  in  such  measure  as  to 
ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident  to  his  station  ; 
and  that  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily  deformity,  amidst 
a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on  that  point  Of  the  merits 
which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of 
a  Spartan  education ; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  in- 
difference to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship 
under  every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uni- 
form superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning 


Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias, 
c.  2,  3. 

We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens 
in    the    Chersonese — ^in    359-358    B.C, 


(Demosthen.    cont.  Aristokrat  p.  677, 
s.  204). 

*  Diodor.  xv.  93  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c. 
38-40 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c  8. 
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and  hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  around — were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in  him, 
however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally  above 
reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain — than  to  Brasidas  or 
Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  a 
disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and  through  the  intrigues  of 
Lysander ;  whose  influence,  at  that  time  predominant  both  at 
Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  planted  everywhere  dekarchies  and 
harmosts  as  instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta — 
and,  under  the  name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus,  too 
high-spirited  to  comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily 
broke  through  so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed 
to  promote  the  personal  dominion  of  Lysander ;  yet  without 
following  out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build 
up  the  like  individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account  His 
ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta  in  the 
first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The  misfortune 
was,  that  in  his  measures  for  upholding  and  administering  the 
imperial  authority  of  Sparta,  he  still  continued  that  mixture 
of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (represented  by  the  dekarchy 
and  the  harmost)  which  had  been  introduced  by  Lysander ;  a 
sad  contrast  with  the  dignified  equality,  and  emphatic  repu- 
diation of  partisan  interference,  proclaimed  by  Brasidas,  as 
the  watchword  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Tor6n6 — and 
with  the  still  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was  that 
spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the 
miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so 
much  credit.^  He  was  here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  pur- 
pose, to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to 
Persia  which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a  few 
years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make 
war  upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan-hellenic 
sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom 
of  Agesilaus,  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home. 
His  obedience  to  the  order  of  recall  is  greatly  praised  by 
Plutarch  and  Xenophon — in  my  judgement,  with  little  reason. 


'  Xenoph.  Encom.  Ages,  vii.  7.     El  8*  aZ  KoXhv  nal  luaoiripayiv  fhat,  &c. 
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he  had  no  choice  but  to  come  back.     But  he  came  back  an 
altered  man.     His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and 
had  been  exchanged  for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gra- 
dually acquired  the  force  of  a  passion.    As  principal  conductor 
of  the  war  between  394-387  B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigour 
and  ability  which  never  forsook  him  in  military  operations. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  empire  of  Sparta  near  home  could 
not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her  the  ally  of  Persia  and 
the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was  content  to  purchase 
such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still  greater  dishonour 
of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     For  the  time,  his  policy 
seemed  to  succeed.     From  387  to  379  B.C.  (that  is,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas 
and  his  small  band),  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in 
Central  Greece,  was  continually  rising.     But  her  injustice  and 
oppression  stand  confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon  ; 
and  this  is  just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was 
at  its  maximum.     Afterwards  we  find  him,  personally  forward 
in  sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing 
upon   his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well   as  with 
Thebes.     In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations 
were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success.     But  on  the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavourably 
for   Sparta.     In  371  B.C.,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on 
terms  very  humiliating,  as   compared  with   her   position   in 
387  B.C.,  and  the  only  compensation  which  she  receives,  is,  the 
opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans  out  of  the  treaty,  thus 
leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against  what  seemed 
overwhelming  odds.     Of  this   intense  miso-Theban  impulse, 
which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected  and  crushing 
disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the  prominent 
spokesman.     In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which  fol- 
lowed, we  find  his  conduct  creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as 
the  defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself, 
allowed.     And  though  Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him  * 
for  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of 
Messfinfi  (at  the  peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia) 
when  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks — yet  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  35. 
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Sparta ;  and  circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal 
merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he  deserves 
little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his 
accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his  death — "  Marmo- 
ream  invenit,  lateritikm  reliquit."  Nothing  but  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from  something  yet 
worse ;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesilaus,  while  we  are 
considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his  reign,  not  to 
recollect  that  Epaminondas  was  an  enemy  more  formidable 
than  she  had  ever  before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his  last 
expedition  to  Eg>'pt  had  the  effect  of  establishing  b.c.  36a-36i. 
firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the  native  kiner,  l^****"  ^ 

'  *>'    f'gypt  and 

and  of  protecting  that  country  for  the  time  from  being  p«*»*- 
re-conquered  by  the  Persians ;  an  event  that  did  not  happen 
until  a  few  years  afterwards,  during  the  reig^  of  the  next 
Persian  king.  Of  the  extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor 
as  well  as  Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The 
treachery  of  Oront^s  and  Rheomithr^s  so  completely  broke  up 
the  schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerx^s  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (ap- 
parently about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358  B.C.),  having  reigned 
forty-five  or  forty-six  years.^    His  death  was  preceded  by  one 


*  Diodorus,  xv.  93. 

There  is  a  difference  between  Dio- 
dorus and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  in 
the  statements  about  the  length  of  reign, 
and  date  of  death,  of  Artaxerx^  Mne- 
mon, of  about  two  years — 361  or  359 
B.C.  Sec  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  316 — where  the 
statements  are  brought  together  and 
discussed.  Plutarch  states  the  reign 
of  Artaxerx^s  Mnemon  to  have  lasted 
62  years  (Plutarch,  Artax.  c.  33) ;  which 
cannot  be  correct,  though  in  what 
manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended,  we 
cannot  determine. 


recognises  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerx6s,  and  thus  supports 
the  statement  in  the  Astronomical 
Canon,  which  assigns  to  him  forty-six 
years  of  reign.  See  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  2691,  with  his  comments,  p. 
470. 

This  same  Inscription  affords  ground 
of  inference  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  revolt ;  for  it  shows  that  the  Karian 
Mausolus  recognised  himself  as  satrap, 
and  Artaxerx^  as  his  sovereign,  in  the 
year  beginning  November  359  B.C., 
which  corresponds  with  the  forty-fifth 
year    of    Artaxerx^s    Mnemon.      The 


An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia    revolt  therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
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of  those  bloody  tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the 
Death  of  transmission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius,  the  eldest 
MncmJn!^'  son  of  Artaxerx^s,  had  been  declared  by  his  father 
the  ruyaV"  succcssor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom, 
famUy.  ^-j^^  succcssor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any 
petition  which  he  pleased  ;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to 
grant  it.  Darius  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for 
one  of  the  favourite  inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom 
he  had  contracted  a  passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Arta- 
xerxes  that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  a  new  appointment 
as  to  the  succession ;  discarding  Darius  and  preferring  his 
younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly  espoused 
by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed 
at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented  cour- 
tier, named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating  Arta- 
xerx6s  ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused  both 
Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this  catastrophe 
the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his  ambition  yet 
farther  stimulated.  But  there  still  remained  two  princes, 
older  than  he — Arsam^s  and  Ariasp^s.  Both  these  brothers 
he  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way  ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous 
deceit,  entrapping  him  to  take  poison — the  other  by  assassi- 
nation. Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  successor  to  the  crown, 
which  was  not  long  denied  to  him ;  for  Artaxerx^s — now 
very  old,  and  already  struck  down  by  the  fatal  consummation 
respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius — did  not  survive  the  addi- 
tional sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other  sons  die  so  speedily 
afterwards.^    He  expired,  and  his  son  Ochus,  taking  the  name 

pressed  before  that  period  :  see  Sievers  \  tance  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxes  to  give 

her  up — can  have  been  the  person  who 
accompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  /t^fy 
years  before ;  for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa 
was  fought  in  401  B.c  The  chronolo- 
gical improbability  would  be  still 
greater,  if  we  adopted  Plutarch's  state- 
ment that  Artaxerxes  reigned  62  years  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  of  Ku- 
naxa occurred  very  near  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  His  son 
Darius  near  the  end  of  it. 

Justin  states  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  in  a  manner  yet  more  tragical. 
He  affirms  that  the  plot  against  the  life 
of  Artaxerxes  was  concerted  by  Darius 
in    conjunction    with    several    of    his 


Geschichte  von  Griechenland  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  373,  note. 

*  riutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  29,  30; 
Justin,  X.  1-3. 

Plutarch  states  that  the  lady  whom 
the  prince  Darius  asked  for,  was 
Aspasia  of  Phokaea — the  Greek  mistress 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  had  acquired  a 
high  place  in  the  monarch's  affections. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of 
the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible 
that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a 
yjassion  to  Darius,  in  or  about  361  B.C. 
as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure 
of  his  father — and  so  decided  a  reluc- 
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of  Artaxerx^s,  succeeded  to  him  without  opposition  ;  mani- 
festing as  king  the  same  sanguinary  dispositions  as  those  by 
which  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
Athens,  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace  from 
land-war,  appears  to  have  been  entangled  in  serious    **^. 
maritime  contests  and  difficulties.     She  had  been  maritime 
considerably  embarrassed  by  two   events :   by  the  I'iSJthe'Sl 
Theban  naval  armament  under  Epaminondas,  and  ^r^ 
by  the  submission  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  to  Thebes  and  agSS^ 
— both  events  belonging  to  364-363  B.C.     It  was  in 
363-362  B.C.  that  the  Athenian  Timotheus — having  carried  on 
war  with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  suc- 
cess against  Amphipolis — transferred  his  forces  to  the  war 
against  Kotys  king  of  Thrace  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly 
distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as  a  powerful 
assistance  to  Kotys ;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the  Athenian 
general  Iphikrat^s,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father-in-law 
against  his  country.^     Timotheus  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have  acquired  for 
Athens  a  large  plunder.*     It  would  appear  that  his  operations 
were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and  that  during  his  command 
in  those  regions  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese 
were  safe  from  Kotys  :  for  Iphikrat^s  would  only  lend  his  aid 
to  Kotys  towards  defensive  warfare  ;  retiring  from  his  service 
when  he  began  to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chersonese.* 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about  the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  command.  But 
in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian  commander 
in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthen&s  (seemingly)  as  Athenian 


brothers  ;  and  that,  on  the  plot  being 
discovered,  all  these  brothers,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
put  to  death.  Ochxis,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of 
his  kinsmen  and  of  the  principal  persons 
about  the  court,  tc^ether  with  their 
wives  and  children — ^tearing  a  like  con- 
spiracy against  himself. 

'  Demosthen.    cent    Aristokrat.    p. 

VOL.  VIII. 


664,  s.  153. 

'  The  affirmation  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Timotheus,  c.  i),  that  Timotheus  made 
war  on  Kotys  with  such  success  as 
to  bring  into  the  Athenian  treasury 
1200  talents  appears  extravagant  as  to 
amount ;  even  if  we  accept  it  as  generally 
true. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
664,  s.  155. 
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commander  against  Amphipolis.*  The  transmarine  aiTairs 
B.C.  362.  of  Athens,  however,  were  far  from  improving.  Be- 
Ergophiius     sides  that  under  the  new  cfeneral  she  seems  to  have 

succeeds  o 

Jt'Tc  ch'^  been  losing  strength  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had 
Kaubthenfis  "^^  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — 
succeeds  him  Alexander  of  Pherae.     A  short  time  previously,  he 

against  *  •  » 

AmphipoHs    had  been  her  ally  arainst  Thebes,  but  the  victories 

—  war  at  sea  11 

against  of  thc  Thcbans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so 
of  PhcHB.  completely  humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified  his 
cause  with  theirs ;  sending  troops  to  join  the  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,'  and  equipping  a  fleet 
to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.  His  fleet  captured 
the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several  of  the  other  Cyclades, 
and  laid  siege  to  Peparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in 
Athens,  and  about  the  end  of  August  (362  B.C),*  two 
months  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped 
with  the  utmost  activity,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
insular  allies,  as  well  as  of  acting  in  the  Hellespont.  Vigorous 
efforts  were  required  from  all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted 
by  some,  to  accelerate  the  departure  of  this  fleet  But  that 
portion  of  it,  which,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont, 
was  sent  under  Leosthen^s  to  defend  Peparethus — met  with 
a  defeat  from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five 
triremes  and  600  prisoners.*  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after 
this  naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a 
dash  into  the  Peiraeus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty- 
seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on  ship- 
board and  men  on  the  quay,  before  there  was  any  force  ready 
to  repel  them.*  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ultimately 
driven  back  to  their  harbour  of  Pegasae ;  yet  not  without 
much  annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some  dis- 


*  See  Rehdantz,  Vit£e  Iphicratis, 
Chabriae,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and  the 
preceding  page. 

M.  Rehdantz  has  put  together,  with 
great  care  and  sagacity,  all  the  frag- 
ments of  evidence  respecting  this 
obscure  period ;  and  has  elicited,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  con- 
clusions deducible  from  such  scanty 
premises. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4. 

*  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  eet 
this    date    exactly — the    23rd    of    Uie 


month  Metageitnion,  in  the  archonship 
of  Moleon — mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
adv.  Polyclem,  p.  1207,  s.  5,  6. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  95 ;  Polysenus,  vt 
2,  I. 

*  Polyaenus,  vi.  2,  2. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time 
(362-361  B.C)  that  Alexander  of  Pherse 
sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  engage  the 
service  of  Charid£mus  and  his  mercenary 
band,  then  in  or  near  the  Troad.  His 
application  was  not  accepted  (Demosth. 
cont.  Aristokrat  p.  675,  8.  192). 
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grace  to  Athens.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosthen^s  was 
condemned  to  death  ;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead 
of  serving  in  person,  had  performed  the  duties  incumbent  on 
them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — ^were  censured  or  put  upon 
trial.1 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become 
worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under  Timotheus,  but  ^  ^  ^^^ 
KallisthenSs  also,  who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in  Ereophiius 
the  operations  against  Amphipolis,  achieved  no  per-  sthen*?*"' 
manent  result  It  would  appear  that  the  Amphi-  ^Ji^"" 
politans,  to  defend  themselves  against  Athens,  had  *»**'^ '"«**• 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas ;  and 
placed  their  city  in  his  hands.  That  prince  had  before  acted 
in  conjunction  with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus  ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much 
weakened  the  Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording 
aid  to  Amphipolis.  At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  how 
Amphipolis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a 
free  city ;  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with 
(probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of  Mace- 
donia.' Kallisthen^s  thus  found  himself  at  war  under  gjreater 
disadvantages  than  Timotheus ;  having  Perdikkas  as  his 
enemy,  together  with  Amphipolis.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
appear,  he  gained  at  first  g^eat  advantages,  and  reduced 
Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce  by  the  pro- 
mise to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.  The  Macedonian  prince 
however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce  to  recover  his 
strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing  his  promise,  but 
held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians  as  obstinately  as 
before.  Kallisthen^s  had  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  never 
again  returned.  After  having  announced  at  Athens  the  vic- 
torious truce  and  the  approaching  surrender,  he  seems  to  have 
been  compelled,  on  his  return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
cheated  into  suspending  operations,  at  a  moment  when  (as 
it  seemed)  Amphipolis  might  have  been  conquered  For  this 
misjudgement  or  misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens, 


'  Demosthenes,  de  Coron&  Trierarch. 
p.  1230,  s.  9. 

Diodorus  farther  states  that  the  Athe- 
nians placed  Charts  in  command  of  a 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  itgean ; 
but  that  this  admiral  took  himself  off  to 


Korkyra,  and  did  nothing  bat  plunder 
the  allies  (Diodor.  xvi.  95). 

'  Compare  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat.  p.  609,  s.  174-176 ;  and  i£schin^, 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 
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on  returning  to  his  disappointed  countrymen  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Ergophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  home 
from  the  Chersonese  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management 
of  the  war  against  Kotys.^  The  people  were  much  incensed 
against  both  ;  but  most  against  Ergophilus,  Nevertheless 
it  happened  that  Kallisthen^s  was  tried  first,  and  condemned 
to  death.  On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was  tried.  But  the 
verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath  of 
the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent,  that 
they  acquitted  him.^ 

Autokl^s  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war 
B.C.  362-361.  ^^^  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus.  It 
Autokifisin  was  not  merely  against  Kotys  that  his  operations 
TOnt  ;ir'  were  necessary.  The  Prokonnesians,  allies  of  Athens, 
co^'nvoy  fop  rcquircd  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Kyzikus ; 
shtpfoStof  besides  which,  there  was  another  necessity  yet  more 
the  Euxinc.    uj.gej^|.^     fhc  stock  of  coHi  was  becoming  short,  and 

the  price  rising,  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other  places. 
There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with  keen 
competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from  the 
Euxine.  The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzikenes, 
had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships,  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  markets ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  power- 
ful Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of  such  sup- 
plies to  Athens  herself.^  The  Athenian  fleet,  guarding  the 
Bosphorus  even  from  the  Hieron  inwards  (the  chapel  ^near 
the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the  Euxine),  provided  safe 
convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports  of  this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokl^  was 
B.C.  361.  favoured  with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  re- 
JJilYte^m  ^^"^  revolt  of  a  powerful  Thracian  named  Miltok)rth6s 
ThraJj^  against  that  prince.  This  revolt  so  alarmed  Kotys, 
ill  success  of  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive 

the  Athe- 

»^«*°»-  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  purchase  peace  by  various 

concessions.     At  the  same  time  Miltokythfis  also  first  sent 


^  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  are 
the  most  probable  result,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  derivable  from  iEschin^s,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 

*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3. 


Ergophilxis  seems  to  have  been  fined 
(Demosthen.  Fals.  L^.  p.  398,  s. 
200). 

'  Demosthen.  adv.  Polydem,  p.  1207, 
s.  6. 
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envoys — next,  went  in  person — to  Athens,  to  present  his  own 
case  and  solicit  aid.  He  was  however  coldly  received  The 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  passed  on  hearing  the  case 
(and  probably  procured  in  part  through  the  friends  of  Iphi- 
krat^s),  was  so  unfavourable,^  as  to  send  him  away  not  merely 
in  discouragement,  but  in  alarm ;  while  Kotys  recovered  all 
his  power  in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians  really 
intended  to  sustain  Miltokythfis  against  Kotys.  Their  general 
Autokl^s  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his 
trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy  un- 
assisted.^ How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case 
stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions 
of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  super- 
sede Autokl^s ;  and  was  himself  again  superseded  ^  ^.  ^^^ 
after  a  few  months,  by  Timomachus.     Convoy  for  Mcnon— 
the  corn-vesssls  out  of  the  Euxine  became  necessary  -SJ'Sm-  "* 
anew,  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  was  furnished  3w*ch«-" 
a  second  time  during  the  autumn  of  361  B.C.  by  the  AuS^ians  * 
Athenian  ships  of  war ;  ^  not  merely  for  provisions  ^^     '°** 
under  transport   to  Athens,   but    also  for   those    going   to 
Maroneia,  Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.     But 
affairs  in  the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to 
Athens.     In  the  winter  of  361-360  B.C.,  Kotys,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles, 
who  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise Sestos ;  *  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese, 


*  Demosthen^  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
655,  s.  122 ;  cont  Polyclem,  p.  1207. 

8rc  Mt\TOici$fis  iar4(rn\  ^j&rvoi 

iypd^  ri  Trap*  iiup  ^^ii^urixa  roiovrOf  9i* 

jcol  POfiUras  vftas  ob  xpoffix^^y  ain^,  K<(- 
TVS  8i  fyicpar^s  rod  re  Spovs  rov  Upov 
jcal  TtfK  $riira6ptnf  iydptro. 

The  word  iir^Atfe  implies  that  Mil- 
tokyth^  was  at  Athens  in  person. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys, 
in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt  of  Milto- 
kyth6s,  is  referred  to  by  the  orator,  p. 
658,  s.  136,  137. 

'  Demosthenes  adv.  PolycL  p.  12 10, 
8.    16;   Demosthenes  cont  Anstokrat 


p.  65J,  s.  123. 

•  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclem,  p.  121 2, 
s.  24-26 ;  p.  1213,  s.  27  ;  p.  1225.  s.  71. 

*  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat.  p. 
673,  s.  187.  *Eic  Tip  *A$i9ov,  rris  tov 
tiravra  xp6vov  ^{up  ^X^p^'t  ,*«^  ^^•»' 
^irciy  ol  2fi(rrlfP  KaTa\afi6int$,  us  tfiirrhy 
9i4fieupty,  V  «'x«  K6tvs,  (He  is  speak- 
in£of  Charidemus). 

The  other  oration  of  Demosthenes 
(adv.  Polyd.  p.  12 12)  contains  distinct 
intimation  that  Sestos  was  not  lost  by 
the  Athenians  until  after  November  361 
B.a  ApoUodorus  the  Athenian  trier- 
arch  was  in  the  town  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  various  friends  whom  he  men- 
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and  the  guard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  European  sid^ 
for  all  vessels  passing  in  or  out  The  whole  Chersonese  was 
now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations 
for  attacking  Elaeus  and  Krith6t6,  the  two  other  chief  pos- 
sessions of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikrat^ 
to  take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though  he  had 
assisted  Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused  to  commit 
the  more  patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive  hostility  against 
her.  He  even  quitted  Thrace,  but  not  daring  at  once  to  visit 
Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos.^  In  spite  of  his  refusal,  however, 
the  settlers  and  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were 
attacked  and  imperilled  by  Kotys,  who  claimed  the  whole 
peninsula  as  his  own,  and  established  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos 
to  levy  the  dues  both  of  strait  and  harbour.^ 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  unpro- 
pitious.  All  her  late  commanders,  Ei^ophilus,  Auto- 
kl^s,  Menon,  Timomachus,  had  been  successively 
deficient  in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had 
undergone  accusation  at  home.^  Timomachus  was 
now  superseded  by  Kephisodotus,  a  man  of  known 
enmity  towards  both  Iphikratfis  and  Kotys.*  But 
Kephisodotus  achieved  no  more  than  his  predecessors,  and 
had  even  to  contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed 
over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys  —  Chari- 
d^mus   with   the    mercenary  division   under  his   command. 


B.C.  360. 

Kephiso- 
dotus in  the 
Chersonese. 
Charidemus 
crosses 
thither  from 
Abydos. 


tions ;  so  that  Sestos  must  have  been 
still  an  Athenian  possession  in  Novem- 
ber 361  B.C. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of  his- 
torical investigation,  that  the  purpose 
of  this  oration  against  Polykles  (com- 
posed by  Demosthenes,  but  spoken  by 
Apollodorus)  requires  great  precision 
and  specification  of  dates,  even  to 
months  and  days.  Apollodorus  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  constrained  to 
bear  the  exp>ense  of  a  trierarchy,  for 
four  months  beyond  the  year  in  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  jointly  with 
a  colleague.  He  sues  the  person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  relieved  him  as 
successor  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
who  had  kept  aloof  and  cheated  him. 
The  trierarchy  of  Apollodorus  began 
in  August  362  B.C.,  and  lasted  (not 
merely  to  Aug.  361  B.C.,  its  legal  term, 
but)  to  November  361  B.C. 


Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 
&C.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valuable  chap- 
ters which  he  devotes  to  the  obscure 
chronology  of  the  period,  has  over- 
looked t£s  exact  indication  of  the  time 
after  which  the  Athenians  lost  Sestos. 
He  supposes  the  loss  to  have  taken 
place  two  or  three  years  earlier. 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristocrat  p.  664, 
s.  155. 

*  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
658,  s.  136 ;  p.  679,  s.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 
about  the  youthful  Kersobleptes,  is 
doubtless  not  less  true  of  his  father 
Kotys. 

'  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione.  p.  960, 
s.  64;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39S,  s. 
20a 

*  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  673, 
s.  184. 
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That  officer,  since  his  service  three  years  before  under 
Timotheus  against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Troad.  He  hired  himself  .to  the 
satrap  Artabazus;  of  whose  embarrassments  he  took  ad- 
vantage to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren  and 
Ilium  ;  intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little  principality.^  Find- 
ing his  position,  however,  ultimately  untenable  against  the 
probable  force  of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the 
Chersonese,  to  the  Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking 
for  Athenian  triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to 
Europe ;  in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush 
Kotys  and  re-conquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.  This 
proposition,  whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized  ;  for 
Charid^mus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce  unexpectedly 
granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from  Abydos  to 
Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships.  But  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to  recover 
that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Kotys  against 
her  ;  so  that  Elaeus  and  Krith6t6,  her  chief  remaining  posts, 
were  in  greater  peril  than  ever.^ 

The*  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,   however,   were    now 
unexpectedly  arrested.     After  a   reign   of  twenty-  B.c.360. 
four  years  he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  ^ff"^' 
Python   and  Herakleid^s,  Greeks  from  the  city  of  ^^^'y*- 
iEnus    in  Thrace,   and    formerly  students    under   Plato    at 
Athens.     They  committed  the  act  to   avenge  their  father  ; 
upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had   inflicted  some 
brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that  violent  and  licentious 
temper  which  was  in  him  combined  with  an  energetic  military 
character.^     Having    made    their    escape,   Python   and   his 


*  Demostben.  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  671, 
s.  183.  Compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  CEco- 
nomic.  ii.  30. 

'  Demos.then.  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  672, 

673. 
The  orator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited 

however)  from  the  governor  of  Krithdt^, 

announcing  the  formidable  increase  of 

force  which  threatened  the  place  since 

the  arrival  of  Charid^mus. 

•  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8,  12)  men- 
tions the  act,  and  states  that  the  two 
young  men  did  it  to  avenge  their  father. 
He  does  not  expressly,  say  what  Kotys 
had  done  to  the  father  ;  but .  he  notices 


the  event  in  illustration  of  the  general 
category — noAXol  J*  ixtB^fftis  y§y4rny 
roi  irol  81^  rh  us  rh  triifia  td(rx^^^^^ 
rSaw  iiopipx»v  rtpds  (compare  what 
Tacitus  says  about  m^  rtgius — Annal. 
vi.  I).  Aristotle  immediately  adds  an- 
other case  of  cruel  mutilation  inflicted 
by  Kotys — 'Khfknas  8*  AWorij  K^ruof  8ia 
TO    itcTixyiB^fai,   tfr*   a^ov  xtus  t^v^    ^' 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athen«e.  xii. 
p.  531,  532.     . 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Gesdiichte,  p.   725,    726) 
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brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  honour,  and  presented  with  the 
citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden  wreaths ;  partly  as  tyran- 
nicides, partly  as  having  relieved  the  Athenians  from  an 
odious  and  formidable  enemy.^  Disclaiming  the  warm 
eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various  speakers  in  the  as- 
sembly, Python  is  said  to  have  replied — "  It  was  a  god  who 
did  the  deed  ;  we  only  lent  our  hands :"'  an  anecdote,  which, 
whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek 
admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  aflairs  in 
B.C.  360.  the  Chersonese,  Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest, 
t^r^u^Ss  Kersoblept^s,  was  only  a  youth :  *  moreover  two 
iJcmidfe  other  Thracian  chiefs,  Berisad^s  and  Amadokus, 
SkutTii  ^^^  started  up  as  pretenders  to  shares  in  the  king- 
nvais-        dom    of  Thracc.      Kersoblept^   employed  as    his 

Ill-success  of  tr  E-      ^ 

Athens-^  main  support  and  minister  the  mercenary  general 
«"s-  Charidfimus,  who  either  had  already  married,  or  did 

now  marry,  his  sister  ;  a  nuptial  connection  had  been  formed 
in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks  named  Simon 
and  Bianor — and  by  Berisad^s  with  an  Athenian  citizen 
named  Athenodorus,  who  (like  Iphikratfis  and  others)  had 
founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain  independent  dominion, 
in  or  near  the  Chersonese.*  These  Grecian  mercenary  chiefs 
thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial  ties  to  the  princes  whom 
they  served,  as  Seuth^s  had  proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as 
the  Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  them- 


places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  359  B.C. ;  I  And  the  journey  of  Philip  to  Onokarsis, 
and  seems  to  infer  from  Athenaeus  (vi.  also  mentioned  by  Athenseus  out  of 
p.  248 ;  xii.  p.  531)  that  he  had  actual    Theopompus,  does  not  imply  any  per* 


communication  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  king,  whose  accession  took  place 
between  Midsummer  360  and  Midsum- 
mer 359  B.C.  But  the  evidence  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a 
conclusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athenaeus  from 
Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true  about 
this  Kotys  ;  because  it  seems  impossible 
that  Philip,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
can  have  had  any  such  flatterer  as 
Kleisophus;  Philip  being  at  that  time 
in  the  greatest  political  embarrassments, 
out  of  which  ne  was  only  rescued  by 
his    indefatigable    energy  and    ability. 


sonal  communication  with  Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassination 
of  Kotys  dates  more  probably  in  360  B.C 

>  Demosthenes  cont  Aristokrat  p. 
660,  s.  142 ;  p.  662,  s.  150 ;  p.  675,  s. 
193.  Plutarcn,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542 
£  ;  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  1126  B. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  m/  sup. 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokr.  p.  674, 
s.  193,  fiMipeucdWiou,  &c. 

*  E>emosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623, 
624,  s.  8-12 ;  p.  664,  s.  15}  (in  which 
passage  ici}8c0T^f  may  be  fairly  taken 
to  mean  any  near  connection  by  mar- 
riage). About  Athenodorus,  comptu^ 
Isokrat€si  Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  31. 
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selves  by  similar  alliance  with  princely  families — for  example, 
Sforza  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  All  these  three  Thracian 
competitors  were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.  But  at 
first,  it  seems,  CharidSmus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptfis  was  the 
strongest  He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  commander, 
Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron  of  ten 
triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  fair 
promises  which  Charid^mus  had  made  in  his  letter  from 
Asia.  But  Charid£mus  treated  the  Athenians  as  enemies, 
attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  gjreat  damage.  He  then  pressed  the  Chersonese  severely 
for  several  months,  and  marched  even  into  the  midst  of  it,  to 
protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the  Athenians  were  besieging 
at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its  western  coast — ^Alopekon- 
nesus.  At  length,  after  seven  months  of  unprofitable  warfare 
(dating  from  the  death  of  Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus  to 
conclude  with  him  a  convention  so  disastrous  and  dishonour- 
able, that  as  soon  as  known  at  Athens,  it  was  indignantly 
repudiated.^  Kephisodotus,  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  fined  ;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are 
told),  who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet, 
being  among  his  accusers.^ 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention,  one 
was  that  the  Greek  city  of  Kardia  should  be  specially  reserved 

*  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.    p.    demand,   then  Charid6mus,  instead  of 
674-676,  s.  193-199.  I  behaving  honestly,  acted  like  a  traitor 


In  sect  194,  are  the  words  {icc  Si 
Kfi4^iO'6poTos  <rr partly tiVf  xp6s  hp 
ainhs  (Charid^mus)  Irc/iif^c  riiv  ivttrro- 
\iir  ixtlt^y,  mi  al  rpiip^is,  at,  Sr*  fy 
&di}\a  T^  riis  (Totrripleu  aOrf^  *<^  M^ 
avyx^povyros  *Aprafia{ov  tr^Ctiv  IficXXoy 


and  an  enemy.  The  allusion  to  this 
antecedent  letter  from  Charid^mus  to 
Kephisodotus,  shows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  on  the  spot  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  that  j(icc  cannot  refer 
to  his  first  coming  out. 


ain6p.  I      The  term  hrrii  firjpas  (s.  196)  counts. 

The  verb  ?«€  refers,  in  my  judgement    I  presume,  from  the  death  of  Kotys. 
not  to  the  Jlrst  coming  out  of  Kephiso-  |      *  Demosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  676, 
dotusfrom  Athens  to  take  the  command,  ;  s.  199;  ./Eschin^  cont  Ktesiphont  p. 
as  Weber  (Comment  at  Demosth.  cont.  1  3S4,  c  20. 

Aristokrat  p.  460)  and  other  commen-  ,  Demosthenes  himself  may  probably 
tators  think,  but— to  the  coming  of ,  have  been  among  the  trierarchs  called 
Kei>hisodotus  with  ten  triremes  to  before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to 
Perinthus^  near  which  place  Charidd-  I  prove  what  took  place  at  Perinthus  and 
mus  was,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  '  Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
fulfilment  of  what  the  latter  had  pro- .  krat  p.  676,  s.  200) ;  £uthykl6s,  the 
mised :  see  s.  196.  When  Kephiso-  |  speaker  of  the  discourse  ac^ainst  Aristo- 
dotus  came  to  him  at  Perinthus  {irap6¥'  I  kratSs,  had  been  himself  also  among 
Tot  rov  ffroarjiyov — wpbs  hr  tV  ^«<rTa-  1  the  officers  serving  (p.  6751  s.  196 ; 
A^r  ^ircirii^t^t— s.    195)    to  make  this    p.  683,  s.  223). 
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to   Charidemus  himself.     That  city— eminently  convenient 
from  its  situation   on   the   isthmus   connecting   the 
Chersonese  with  Thrace — claimed  by  the  Athenians 
as  within   the   Chersonese,  yet   at  the   same   time 
intensely  hostile  to  Athens — became  his   principal 
station.^     He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize,  through 
treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokyth^ 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had  co- 
operated with  Athens.    But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand  over  this 
important  prisoner  to  Kersoblept^s,  because  the  life  of  Milto- 
kyth^s  would  thus  have  been  saved  ;  it  not  being  the  custom 
of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes,  to  put  each  other  to 
death.^     We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice  milder  than  that 
of  Greece,  amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  barbarous  and 
bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks.     Charidemus  accordingly  sur- 
rendered Miltokyth^s  to  the  Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner 
with  his  son  into  a  boat,  took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea, 
slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned 
the  father  himself.^      It  is  not  improbable  that  there   may 
have  been  some  special  antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokythes, 
and    inducing  Charidemus   to   hand   him   over   to   them  as 
an  acceptable  subject  for  revenge.     However  this    may  be, 
their  savage  deed  kindled  violent  indignation  among  all  the 
Thracians,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Kersoblept^ 
and  Charidemus.     Though  Kephisodotus  had  been  recalled, 
and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any  successor 
came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisad^s  and  Amadokus  joined  their 
forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the  Athenians  pro- 
positions of  alliance,  with  request  for  pecuniary  aid.     Atheno- 
dorus  the  general  of  Berisad^s,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
Thracians  and  Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in 
the  field  to  Kersoblept^s  and  Charidemus ;   whom  he  con- 
strained to  accept  a  fresh   convention   dictated  by  himself. 
Herein  it  was  provided,  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should 
be  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  three  competitors  ; 
that  all  three  should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  679, 
s.  209 ;  p.  681,  s.  216.  Demosthen.  de 
Halonneso,  p.  87,  s.  42. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p.  676, 


s.  201.     oifK  Stnos  yofjdfiov  rois  Bp<f^ 
iiW'flKovs  AiroiCTiyi^nu,  &c 

'  Demosthen^  cont    Aristokrat   p. 
677,  s.  201. 
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Athens ;  and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiad^s 
at  Sestos,  held  by  Charid^mus  as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of 
that  city,  should  be  surrendered  to  Athens  also.^ 

This   new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to 
Athens  the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.     Con-  ^  ^.  ^g 
sidering  the    thing  as    done,  the  Athenians    sent  chandimus 

/^i     -,     *  j«  .•  -  .is  forced  to 

Chabnas  as  commander  m  one  trireme  to  receive  accept  the 
the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  money  re-  S?  AAen^ 
quested  by  Athenodorus  ;  who  was  accordingly  con-  e^J^ 
strained  to  disband  his  army  for  want  of  pay.    Upon  ^^iSh**" 
this  Kersobleptfis  and  Charidfimus  at  once  threw  up  SSSid*to 
their  engagement,  refused  to  execute  the  convention  ^**^- 
just  sworn,  and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  had  come  without 
any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  convention  concluded  with 
Kephisodotus.     Disappointed  and  indignant,  the  Athenians 
disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his  high  reputation. 
They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese,  insisting  that  the 
convention  of  Athenodorus  should  be  re-sworn  by  all  the  three 
Thracian  competitors — Berisad^s,  Amadokus,  Kersoblept^s  ; 
if  the  third   declined,  the  envoys  were  instructed  to  take 
measures  for  making  war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the 
engagements  of  the  other  two.     But  such  a  mission,  without 
arms,  obtained  nothing  from  Charid^mus  and  Kersoblept^s, 
except  delay  or  refusal ;  while  Berisad^s  and  Amadokus  sent 
to  Athens  bitter  complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith. 
At  leng^,  after  some  months— just  after  the  triumphant 
conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  Athens  against  Euboea  (358 
B.C.) — the  Athenian  Charts  arrived  in  the  Chersonese,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force.     Then  at  length 
the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the 
convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  of  Berisad£s  and  Amadokus.'    And  it  would  appear 


*  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  677, 
s.  202-204. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  5,  9)  mentions 
the  association  or  faction  of  Iphiad6s  as 
belonging  to  Abydos,  not  to  Sestos. 
Perhaps  there  may  have  been  an  Aby- 
dene  association  now  exercising  influ- 
ence at  Sestos ;  at  least  we  are  told, 
that  the  revolution  which  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  Sestos,  was  accomplished 
in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  frcmi 
Abydos ;  something  like  the  relation 


between  Argos  and  Corinth  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat  p. 
678,  8.  205,  206 ;  p.  680,  s.  211,  212. 
The  arrival  of  Charts  in  Uie  Hellespont 
is  marked  by  Demosthen^  as  imme- 
diately following  the  expedition  of 
Athens  to  drive  the  Thebans  out  of 
Euboea,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  35$  B.C. 
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that  before  long,  its  conditions  were  realised.  Charid^mus 
surrendered  the  Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  principal 
town  Sestos,  to  Athens  ;  ^  yet  he  retained  for  himself  Kardia,' 
which  was  affirmed  (though  the  Athenians  denied  it)  not 
to  be  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  peninsula.  The 
kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kersoblept^ 
Berisad^s,  and  Amadokus ;  which  triple  division,  diminishing 
the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens  as  a  great 
additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession  of  the  Cher- 
sonese.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her  posses- 
sion of  the  Chersonese  against  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
potentates.  And  it  would  seem  that  her  transmarine  power, 
with  its  dependencies  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a  greater 
height  than  it  had  ever  reached  since  the  terrible  reverses  of 
405  B.C.  Among  them  were  numbered  not  only  a  great 
number  of  the  iEgean   islands   (even   the  largest,   Eubcea, 

*  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have  been  |  he  sa3rs  that  Kersoblept^  in  353  B.C., 
surrendered  on  this  occasion,  although  |  on  account  of  his  hatred  towards  Philip, 
Diodorus  describes  it  as  having  been  |  surrendered  to  Athens  all  the  cities  in  ' 


conauered  by  Chares  five  years  after- 
wards, in  the  year  353  B.C.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34).     It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 


the  Chersonese  except  Kardia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  358  B.C,  and 
without  any  reference  to  Philip  ;  and  if 


of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  that  after  surrendering  the  Chersonese  in 
Charidemus  did  actually  surrender  the  ,  358  B.C.,  Kersomept^  had  afterwards 
Chersonese  at  this  time.  Had  he  still  1  reconquered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  in 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the  orator  1  his  possession  in  the  banning  of  353 
would  not  have  failed  to  insist  on  the  B.C. — it  seems  unaccountable  Uiat  De- 
fact  emphatically  against  him.  Besides,  '  mosthenes  should  say  nothing  about  the 
Demosthenes  says,  comparing  the  con-  i  reconquest  in  his  oration  against  Aristo- 
duct  of  Philip  towards  the  Olynthians,  .  krat^s,  where  he  is  trying  to  make  aU 
with  that  of  Kersobleptes  towards  points  possible  against  Kersoblept£s. 
Athens — inuvos  iKtivois  lioriZaiw  oh-xl  '  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  681, 
rrivMavr'    &ir^a>ic€V,     IJvtK*     kwoartp^lv    s.  2 1 6. 

06x40"  oT6s  T*  ^y,  &<nr(p  6fx7r  Ktpaofixl-  I  *  Demosth.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  623, 
wrrjs  X€^p6vyiffov  (p.  656,  s.  128).  This  |  s.  8 ;  p.  654,  s.  121.  The  chronology 
distinctly  announces  that  the  Chersonese  I  of  these  events  as  given  by  Rehdantz 
was  given  back  to  Athens,  though  re-  1  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c  p.  147) 
luctantly  and  tardily,  by  Kersobleptes.  I  appears  to  me  nearly  correct,  in  spite  <^ 


Sestos  must  have  been  given  up  lUong 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  post  upon  all  accounts.  If  it 
be  true  (as  Diodorus  states)  that  Charts 
in  353  B.C.  took  Sestos  by  si^e,  slew 
the  inhabitants  of  military  age  and 
reduced  the  rest  to  slavery — we  must 
suppose  the  town  again  to  have  revolted 
between  358  and  353  B.c. ;  that  is, 
during  the  time  of  the  Social  War ; 
which  is  highly  probable.  But  there  is 
muc^  in  ue  statement  of  Diodorus 
which  I  cannot  distinctly  make  out ;  for 


the  strong  objection  expressed  against 
it  by  Weber  (Proleeg.  ad  Demosth. 
cont  Aristokrat  p.  Uxiii.) — and  more 
exact  than  the  chronology  of  Bohnecke, 
Forschungen,  p.  727,  who  places  the 
coming  out  of  iCephisodotxis  as  general 
to  the  Chersonese  m  358  B.a,  which  is, 
I  think,  a  full  year  too  late.  Rehdantz 
does  not  allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to 
do,  for  a  certain  interval  between  Ke- 
phisodotus  and  the  Ten  Envoys,  during 
which  Athenodorus  acted  for  Athens. 
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Chios,   SamoSy  and   Rhodes),  but    also  various  continental 
possessions:   Byzantium — the    Chersonese — Maro-  ^.c. 358 
neia,^  with  other  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  The  trans- 
Thrace — and  Pydna,  Methdn^,  and  Potidaea,  with  ^wof 
most  of  the  region  surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gulf.*  at  itT^i^ 
This  last  portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired  at  the  aSe^us 
cost  of  the  Olynthian   fraternal  alliance  of  neigh-  leT^ 
bouring  cities,  against  which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  SS^against 
Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most  disastrous  for  the  future  ^^y"***"*- 
independence  of  Greece,  had  made  war  with  an  inauspicious 
success.    The  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  with  a  just  instinct 
towards  the  future  aggrandisement  of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted 
her  in  thus  weakening  Olynthus ;  feeling  that  the  towns  on 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if  they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian 
confederacy  of  brothers  and  neighbours,  reciprocally  attached 
and  self-sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia  more  effectively, 
than  if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of  Athens,  even 
with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.    The  aggressive 
hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368-363 
B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally,  than 
that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  B.C.     Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant  promise 
— Athens  prevented  it  from   rearing  its  head  anew.    Both 
conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier  against 
Macedonian  aggrandisement ;   neither  was  found  competent 
to  provide  any  adequate  protection  to  Greece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked 
that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Cher-  b.c.  358. 
sonese,^  lasted  but  for  a  moment     During  the  very  JJ^^ 
same  year,  there  occurred  that  revolt  among  her  ^^J^ 
principal  allies,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  f^^"^ 
War,  which  gave  to  her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  Maccdon. 
the  field  comparatively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her 

'  Demosthen.  cont  Polydem,  p.  of  that  island),  though  it  occurred  just 
1212,  8.  26.  about  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of 

*  Demosthen.  Philippic  I.  p.  41,  s.    the  Chersonese. 
6.    tUxofi^f  ifor9  iifuTs,  i  (b^pcf  *A$7j'  ,      That  expedition  will  more  properly 
I'cubt,  n^ytof  Kot  Hori^may  icol  M^B^tniy    come    to    De    spoken    of  in  a    future 
leal   vdpra  rhr  r6itop  rovror  oi- .  chapter.     But  the  recovery  of  the  Cher- 
Kfffoi'  K^icXy,  &c  sonese  was  the  dosine  event  of  a  series 

'  I  have  not  made  any  mention  of  the  of  proceedings  which  had  been  eoing  on 
expedition  against  Euboea  (whereby  |  for  four  years ;  so  that  I  could  hi^y 
Atnens  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out    leave  that  series  unfinished. 
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yet  more  formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince 
had  already  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in 
Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas,  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360-359  B.c).  At  first,  his 
situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost  hopeless. 
Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have  recognised, 
in  the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first  accession 
against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrassments 
of  every  kind  —  the  future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia,  and 
destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.  How,  by  his  own  genius, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by  the  faults  and  dissensions 
of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he  attained  this  inauspicious  eminence 
— will  be  recounted  presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was 
under  the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent  city- 
communities  were  more  completely  regimented  under  one 
chief  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and  Thebes 
being  both  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of 
forty-four  years — 404-403  B.C.  to  360-359  B.C.)  have  wrought 
the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disunited,  and 
more  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority,  than  she  had 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta, 
and  Athens,  had  all  been  engaged  in  weakening  each  other  ; 
in  which,  unhappily,  each  has  been  far  more  successful  than 
in  strengthening  herself.  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is 
now  indeed  considerable,  and  may  be  called  very  g^eat,  if 
compared  with  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  she  had 
been  brought  in  403  B.C.  But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how 
unsubstantial  is  the  foundation  of  her  authority,  and  how  fear- 
fully she  has  fallen  off  from  that  imperial  feeling  and  energy 
which  ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice  of  Perikl^s. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defence, 
that  the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXI. 

SICILIAN     AFFAIRS     AFTER     THE     DESTRUCTION     OF     THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of 
the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demo- 
sthen^  with  nearly  their  entire  armament  perished  by  so 
lamentable  a  fate.  I  now  resume  from  that  point  the  thread 
of  Sicilian  events,  which  still  continues  so  distinct  from  those 
of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to 
include  both  in  the  same  chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in 
September  413  B.C.)  excited  the  strongest  sensation  ^^ 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  we  may  Syracuse 
imagine  the  intoxication  of  triumph  with  which  it  d«tt,!c5on 
must    have  been  hailed   in   Sicily.      It  had  been  SuiJl,iJSr 
achieved   (Gylippus  and   the   Peloponnesian   allies  "*"'* 
aiding)  by  the  united  efforts  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  cities 
in  the  island — for  all  of  them  had  joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as 
her  prospects  became  decidedly  encouraging ;  except  Naxos 
and   Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — and 
Agrigentum,  which   remained    neutral.^     Unfortunately  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans, 
immediately  following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excite- 
ment and   interest.     They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war 
against  Katana,  where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished 
Athenian  army  contributed  to  the  resistance  against  them.' 
But  both  this  city  and  Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humiliation 
and  danger  as  allies  of  the  defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to 
escape  without  the  loss  of  their  independence.    The  allies  of 
Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to  attack  them,  and  thereby 
to  aggrandize  that  city  farther ;  while  the  Syracusans  them- 
selves also  would  be  sensible  of  great  exhaustion,  arising  from 

*  Thucyd.  viL  50-58.  •  Lysias,  Orat  xx.  (pro  Polystrato)  s.  26,  27. 
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the  immense  efforts  through  which  alone  their  triumph  had 
been  achieved.     The  pecuniary  burdens  to  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  submit — known  to   Nikias   during  the  last 
months  of  the  siege,^  and  fatally  misleading  his  judgement — 
were  so  heavy  as  to  task  severely  their  powers  of  endurance. 
After  paying,  and  dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude,  the 
numerous  auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — 
after  celebrating   the    recent   triumph,   and    decorating  the 
temples,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of 
the  citizens,^ — there  would  probably  be  a  general  disposition 
to  repose  rather  than  to  aggressive  warfare.     There  would  be 
much  destruction  to  be  repaired  throughout  their  territory, 
poorly  watched  or  cultivated  during  the  year  of  the  si^e. 
In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,   however,   the  sentiment   of 
exasperation  and  vengeance   against  Athens,  com- 
bined with  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedemonians, 
was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.    A  confident  per- 
suasion reigned   throughout   Greece    that  Athens' 
could  not  hold  out  for  one  single  summer  after  her 
late  terrific  disaster  ;  a   persuasion   founded  greatly  on  the 
hope  of  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  to  act  against  her  from 
Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.     In  this 
day  of  Athenian  distress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more 
numerous.     Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had 
been  friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes 
in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change,  banished 
three  hundred  of  the  leading  philo-Athenian  citizens  (among 
them  the  rhetor  Lysias),   and   espoused  the   Peloponnesian 
cause  with  ardour.     The  feeling  of  reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of 
vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the  citizens  of  both  places 
to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  promising  to  be  easy  and 
glorious,  for  the  destruction  of  Athens  and  her  empire.     And 
volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more  forward,  as  the  Persian 
satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  competing  with  each  other 
in  invitations  to  the  Greeks,  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  B.C.  (the  year 
following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  armament),  a  Sicilian 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes   from   Syracuse  and  two  from 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  34. 

'  Thuc3rd.  yiiu  2  :  compare  vii.  55. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  33-57  ;  Dionysius  Hali- 
kanu  Judic.  de  L3rsia,  p.  453. 
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Selinus,  under  the  command  of  Hermokrat^s,  reached  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  its  ^  ^ 
expedition  across  the  iEgean  to  Miletus.    Another  syracusan 
squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Thurii,   under  the  SS^V 
Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  reinforcement  from  g^^^ 
Tarentum  and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after.     It  was  5SiS*S* 
Hermokratfis  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen  ****  ^^^ 
to  this  effort.^     Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege,  he 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  seconding 
the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour  and  discretion.     As 
commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the  main  fleet  now 
acting  against  Athens  in  the  iCgean  (events  already  described 
in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his  conduct  was  not  less  distin- 
guished.    He  was  energetic  in  action  and  popular  in  his  be- 
haviour towards  those  under  his  command ;  but  what  stood 
out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as  most  honourably,  was  his 
personal   incorruptibility.    While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral 
and  trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of  Tissaphemfis,  conniving 
at  his  betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and  breach  of  engage-* 
ment  towards  the  armament,  with  indifference  to  the  priva- 
tions of  their  own  unpaid  seamen — Hermokratfis  and  Dorieus 
were  strenuous  in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing 
upon  themselves  the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian admiral  Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself 
They  were  the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because 
the  Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet* 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermo- 
kratfis  and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from 
Sicily — that  one  single  effort  would  gloriously  close  v^^^ 
the  war — ^was  far  from  being  realized.     Athens  re-  SSSt^ 
sisted  with  unexpected  energy  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  —second 
were  so  slack  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  dd!St*at 
slip  the  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by     ^    "** 
the  usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.     Tissaphem^s 
was  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving  and  protracting  the 
war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokratfis  vainly  tried 
to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at  Sparta.* 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  35,  91.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  29,  45,  78,  84. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  84.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 
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Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating  success;  and 
even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of  Athens  ;  so  that  the 
Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing  announced  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  splendid  anticipations  under  which  their 
squadron  had  departed,  received  news  generally  unfavourable, 
and  at  length  positively  disastrous.  They  were  informed  that 
their  seamen  were  ill-paid  and  distressed ;  while  Athens,  far 
from  striking  her  colours,  had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet 
at  Samos  competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  iEgean. 
They  heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats,  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the  Hellespont  ^ 
(one  at  Kynossema — ^411  B.C. — a  second  between  Abydos  and 
Dardanus — ^410  B.C.),  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more  decisive 
and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — ^the  battle  of  Kyzikus 
(409  B.C.),  wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus  was 
slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed.  In 
this  defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  sufferers. 
Their  seamen  were  compelled  to  bum  all  their  triremes  with- 
out exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  were  left  destitute,  without  clothing 
or  subsistence,  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  amidst  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus.^  That  satrap,  with  generous  for- 
wardness, took  them  into  his  pay,  advanced  to  them  clothing 
and  provision  for  two  months,  and  furnished  them  with  timber 
from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida  to  build  fresh  ships.  At 
Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  one  g^eat  place  of 
export  for  Idaean  timber),  where  the  re-construction  took 
place,  the  Syracusans  made  themselves  so  acceptable  and 
useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  grant  of 
citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of  them  who  chose  to  accept  it.^ 
In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude  despatch, 
addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokrat^s, 
surviving  second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  de- 
scribing the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  arma- 
ment— "Our  honour  is  gone.  Mindarus  is  slain. 
The  men  are  hungry.  We  know  not  what  to  do,"  * 
This  curious  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  because  it  was 


Suflferings 
of  the 
Syracusan 
seamen- 
disappoint- 
ment and 
displeasure 
at  Syracuse 


>  Thucyd.  viii.  105 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  L 

I,  7. 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  L  i,  19. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  I,  23-26. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.   i,  23.    "£^^€1  r^ 
Ka\d,    MiyHapoi  iL'wtaao6n*  w^ufSmni  rBr* 
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intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  and  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion. But  without  doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which 
it  was  intended  to  make  known,  flew  rapidly,  under  many 
different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesus  and  to  Syra- 
cuse. Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ;  since  the  interven- 
tion of  Phamabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so  much 
relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after 
some  interval  At  Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known 
excited  not  only  powerful  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  but  also 
indignant  displeasure  against  Hermokrat^s  and  his  colleagues  ; 
who — having  instigated  their  countrymen  three  years  before, 
by  sanguine  hopes  and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expe- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  finally  putting  down  Athens — had  not 
only  achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses, 
ending  at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom  they 
had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after 
the  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  Banishment 
was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Hermokratfis  and  his  ^^JjJ^ 
colleagues.     The  sentence  was  transmitted  to  Asia,  S|^i. 
and  made  known  by  Hermokratfis  himself  to  the  ^^!S 

'  communt* 

armament,  convoked  in  public  meeting.  While  la-  ^^^ 
menting  and  protesting  against  its  alleged  injustice  ^*SiS- 
and  illegality,  he  entreated  the  armament  to  main-  SJpJ^JJJlJ*' 
tain  unabated  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  ^  ^ 
choose  new  admirals  for  the  time,  until  the  successors  nomi- 
nated at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news  was  heard  with 
deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and  the  maritime 
soldiers  oi:  marines  ;  who,  attached  to  Hermokrat^s  from  his 
popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  communication 
with  them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly 
proclaimed  that  they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under, 
any  other  leaders.^  But  the  admirals  repressed  this  disposi- 
tion, deprecating  any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city. 
They  laid  down  their  command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied 
with  them  to  prefer  his  complaint  at  once  publicly,  and 
reminding  the  soldiers  of  the  many  victories  and  glorious  con- 
flicts, both  by  land  and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together  by 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  i,  27. 
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the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.  No  man  stood  forward  to 
accuse  them  ;  and  they  consented,  on  the  continued  request  of 
the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until  their  three  suc- 
cessors arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and  Potamis.  They 
then  retired  amidst  universal  regret ;  many  of  the  trierarchs 
even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning  to  Syra- 
cuse they  would  procure  their  restoration.  The  change  of 
commanders  took  place  at  Miletus.* 

Though  Hermokrat^s,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would 

doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remem- 

kratSs  had     bfancc  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  hardly  have 

thcSyracu-    fouud  thc  Hkc  rcspouse  in  a  Syracusan  assembly. 

sans  what 

he  could  not  For  if  we  review  the  proceedings  of  the  armament 
hiswndurt  since  he  conducted  it  from  Syracuse  to  join  the 
^iSTrhad  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  shall  find  that  on  the  whole 
*""  ^  his  expedition  had  been  a  complete  failure,  and  that 
his  assurances  of  success  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing 
but  disappointment.  There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for  the 
discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  far 
as  our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  the 
sentence  of  banishment  against  him  appears  to  have  been 
undeserved  and  unjust.  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill-success 
of  Hermokrat^s  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on  his  part ; 
in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibility,  and  strenuous  resistance 
to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphem^s,  he  stood  out  as  an  honourable 
exception  among  a  body  of  venal  colleagues.  That  satrap, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermokratfis  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  cir- 
culated a  version  of  his  own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having 
asked  money  from  him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by 
calumnious  means  to  revenge  such  refusal'  But' this  story, 
whether  believed  elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the 
other  satrap  Phamazabus  ;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  banished  general,  presenting  him  with  a  sum  of  money  even 
unsolicited.  This  money  Hermokrat^  immediately  employed 
in  getting  together  triremes  and  mercenary  soldiers  to  accom- 
plish his  restoration  to  Syracuse  by  force.^  We  shall  presently 
see  how  he  fared  in  this  attempt  Meanwhile  we  may  remark 
that  the  sentence  of  banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  i,  27-31.  »  Thucyd.  viii.  85. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  i,  31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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appear  amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
own  subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrat^s  had  now  the  prepon- 
derance in  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence  probably 
the  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  under  the  grief  gate  of 
and  wrath  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  constitution 

■^T    ^  t  «  i.t  .  ../-         ofDioklfe. 

Unfortunately  we  have  only  the  most  scanty  mfor- 
mation  as  to  the  internal  state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Athenian  siege;    a  period    of 
marked  popular  sentiment  and  peculiar  interest  As  at  Athens 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — ^the  energies  of 
all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called 
forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not 
more  than  enough  to   achieve  it    As  at  Athens  after  the 
battles   of  Salamis  and   Platsa,  so  at   Syracuse  after   the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elate  with 
the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the  late  suc- 
cessful defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were  in  a  state 
of  animated   democratical   impulse,    eager    for    the  utmost 
extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.     Even  before  the 
Athenian  siege,  the  government  had  been   democratical ;  a 
fact,  which  Thucydid£s  notices  as  among  the  causes  of  the 
successful  defence,  by  rendering  the  citizens  unanimous  in 
resistance,  and  by  preventing  the  besiegers  from  exciting 
intestine  discontent*     But  in  the  period  immediately  after  the 
siege,  it  underwent  changes  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it 
still  more  democratical.     On  the  proposition  of  an  influential 
citizen  named  Diokl^s,  a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of 
which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the 
constitution  and  the  legislation  of  the  city.     Some  organic 
alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lot  should 
be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  magistrates.     Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or  collection 
of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and  sanc- 
tioned.    We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that 
its  penalties  were  extremely  severe,   its   determination    of 
offences  minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as 
well  as  brief     It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of 
Dioklfis,  the  chief  of  the  Committee  who  had  prepared  it 

»  ThucyA  vii.  55. 
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Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long ;  for  we 
shall  find  in  Ave  or  six  years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisistratus  had  put  down  the 
Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived  at 
the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  sixty  years ;  with  comments  and  modifications  by 
a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied 
in  various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force 
until  the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.^ 

We  have  the  austere  character  of  Dioklds  illustrated  by  a 
Difficulty  of  story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,^  and  of  which  the 
what  that  like  is  recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators), 
was.  that  having  inadvertently  violated  one  of  his  own 

enactments,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on 
his  own  sword.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  the  substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  Nor  can  we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the 
political  constitution  of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.  For 
though  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the 
nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he  does  not  state  whether  it 
was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves  and 
exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted  at  Athens. 
Aristotle,  too,  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after  the 
Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Diony- 
sius, five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the 
despotism  by  the  most  violent  demagc^c  opposition ;  and 
as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and  over-thrown  certain  rich 
leaders  then  in  possession  of  the  functions  of  government*  If 
the  constitutional  forms  were  rendered  more  democratical,  it 
would  seem  that  the  practice  cannot  have  materially  changed, 
and  that  the  persons  actually  in  leading  function  still  continued 
to  be  rich  men. 


»  Diodor.  xiii.  33-35. 
*  Compare  Diodor.    xiii.   75 — about 
the  banisninent  of  Diokl^. 
»  AristoteL  Politic  v.  3,  4.    Koi  ir 

rrjs  vUfis  rod  Kohiiiov  row  wphs  *K9ti» 
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The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos  and 
Katana,  after  continuing  more  than  three  years,^  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from  without,  even  from 
more  formidable  than  Athens,     This  time,  the  in- 
vader was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the  ancient  foe  of 
Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year 
(480  B.C.)  which  transported  Xerxes  across  the  Helles- 
pont to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians  of  theCar- 
had  poured  mto  Sicily  a  vast  mercenary  host  under 
Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot 
Terillus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum. 
On  that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large 
army  defeated,  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Himera.  So  deep  had  been  the  impression 
left  by  this  defeat,  that  for  the  seventy  years  which  intervened 
between  480-410  B.C,  the  Carthaginians  had  never  again 
invaded  the  island.  They  resumed  their  aggressions  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse  ; 
which  same  event  had  also  stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had 
been  kept  in  restraint  while  the  Athenian  empire  remained 
unimpaired,  again  to  act  offensively  for  the  recovery  of  their 
dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power  of 
Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even  alarm  to 
Carthage,'  had  been  a  saf^^ard  to  the  Hellenic  world  both 
at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner  was  that 
safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the  foreigner 
began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  iGgean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,   down  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  ^^  480.4,0. 
will  be  found  frequent  in  their  aggressive  interven-  Extent  of 
tions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  nias  em^ 
act  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  3"^^ 
Whether  any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  li^7 
them  abstain  from  intervention  during  the  preceding  ^^^^""^ 
generations,  we  are  unable  to  say.   The  history  of  this  powerful 


'  Diodor.  xiiL  56. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    Speech  of  Henno< 
Urates  to  his  countrymen  at  Syracuse — 
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and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.  We  make  out  a  few 
facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligarchical 
government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions,  but 
which  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history.  Her 
possessions  were  most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of  Africa  both 
eastward  and  westward  from  her  city ;  comprehending  also  Sar- 
dinia and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at  this  time,  probably)  few 
settlements  in  Spain.  She  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  her  at- 
tention elsewhere,  without  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs;  the 
more  so,  as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally 
than  a  colonial  possession.  In  the  early  treaties  made  widi 
Rome,  the  Carthaginians  restrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic 
of  the  Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage 
itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse  with 
the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily ;  which  they  consider  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of 
Latium  stood  in  to  Rome.^  While  the  connexion  of  Carthage 
with  Sicily  was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other 
dependencies  gave  her  much  trouble  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  her  own  harsh  and  extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second 
centuries  B.C. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  general  system  pursued.  The  maximum  of  her  power 
was  attained  before  her  first  war  with  Rome»  which  b^^an 
in  264  B.C. ;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  both  of  them 
greatly  reduced  her  strength  and  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of 
such  reduction  we  learn  that  about  150  B.C.,  shortly  before  the 
third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  depopulation 


'  Polybius,  iii.  22,  23,  24. 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  (either 
wholly  or  in  part)  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans.  The  latest  of  the 
three  belongs  to  the  da)rs  of  P3nrThus, 
about  278  B.C.  ;  the  earliest  to  508  B.C. 
The  intermediate  treaty  is  not  marked 
as  to  date  by  any  specific  evidence,  but 
I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
so  late  as  345  B.C.,  which  is  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  Casaubon,  identifying 
it  with  tiie  treaty  alluded  to  by  Livy,  vii. 
27.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  of  earlier  date,  somewhere 


between  480-410  B.c  This  second  treaty 
is  far  more  restrictive  than  the  first, 
against  the  Romans ;  for  it  interdicts 
them  from  all  traffic  either  with  Sar- 
dinia or  Africa,  except  the  city  of  Car- 
thage itself;  the  first  treaty  permitted 
such  trade  under  certain  limitations  and 
conditions.  The  second  treaty  argues  a 
comparative  superiority  of  Carthage  to 
Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  than  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth. 
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of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000  souls  ^  were  computed  in  it  as 
occupants  of  a/ortified  circumference  of  above  twenty  miles, 
covering  a  peninsula  with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its 
citadel  Byrsa  was  situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
its  own,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple 
of  iCsculapius.  The  numerous  population  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  Utica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia 
more  anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an 
inferior  and  discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  Carthage*  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seem- 
ingly not  much  farther  off  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time, 
too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  possessed  300  tribu- 
tary cities  in  Libya.^  Yet  this  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to  them  certainly  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  in  all  probability  also  between 
480 — ^410  B.C.  That  empire  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Altars  of  the  Philseni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis — ^westward  all 
along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  H6rakl^  and  the  western 
coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south-east  of  Carthage, 
as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  proverbial 
(under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fer- 
tility. Along  this  extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous 
Libyan  tribes,  living  by  agfriculture ;  and  a  mixed  population 
called  Liby-Phoenicians,  formed  by  intermarriage  and  coalition 
of  some  of  these  tribes  either  with  colonists  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  perhaps  with  a  Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race 
to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.*  These  Liby-Phoenicians  dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly 
of  moderate  size  and  unfortified,  but  each  surrounded  by  a 
territory  ample  and  fertile,  yielding  large  produce.  They 
were  assiduous  cultivators,  but  generally  unwarlike,  which 
latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient  theory  to  the  extreme 
richness  of  their  soil.'     Of  the   Liby-Phoenician  towns  the 

*  Strabo,   xvii  p.  832,   833 ;   Livy,.        •  Strabo,  ut  sup. 

Epitome,  lib.  51.  i      *  This  is  the  view  of  Movers,  'sus- 

Strabo  gives  the  circumference  as  360  tained  with  much  plausibility,  in  his 
stadia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  learned  and  instructive  work — Ges- 
as  60  stadia.  But  this  is  noticed  by  chichte  der  Phoenizier,  voL  ii.  part.  ii.  p. 
Barth  as  much  exaggerated  (Wande-  43^-455>  See  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
rungen  auf  der  Kiiste  des  Mittelmeers,  ;  *  Livy,  xxix.  25.  Compare  the  last 
p.  85).  \  chapter  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

*  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  75.  I 
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number  is  not  known  to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously 
great,  since  we  are  told  that  both  Agathoklte  and  R^^lus  in 
their  respective  invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single 
district,  called  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns*^ 
A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  Utica,  Adrume- 
tum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c. — ^were  colonies  from  Tyre, 
like  Carthage  herself.  With  respect  to  Carthage^ 
therefore,  they  stood  upon  a  different  footing  from 
the  Liby-Phcenician  towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the 
interior.  Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to 
render  every  town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of 
They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-Phcenician,  and  indigenous 
Libyan  ;  and  the  amount  which  they  imposed  appears  to  have 
been  exorbitant  At  one  time,  immediately  after  the  first 
Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural  cultivators  as  much  as 
one-half  of  their  produce,^  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tri- 
bute levied  upon  the  towns.  The  town  and  district  of  Leptis 
paid  to  them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents 
annually.  Such  exactions  were  not  collected  without  extreme 
harshness  of  enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer 
of  all  that  he  possessed ;  and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family 
to  be  sold  in  person  for  a  slave.^    Accordingly  the  general 


Harsh  deal 
ing  of  Car- 
thage to- 
wards her 
subjects. 
Colonies 
sent  out 
from 
Carthage. 

Utica. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  17  ;  Appian.  viii.  3,  68. 

*  Colonel  Leake  observes,  with  res- 
pect to  the  modem  Greeks,  who  work 
on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  upon  the  landed 
property  of  Turkish  proprietors — "  The 
Helots  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
Greeks,  who  labour  on  the  Turkish 
farms  in  the  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who 
are  bound  to  account  to  their  masters 
for  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
as  Tyrtaeus  says  of  the  Messenians  of 
his  time — 

*0<nr«p  &K01  ^cyoAoK  ayfitot  T9ip6tuv9i 
AtinroaHvoiat  ^/poKm ,  oyayiuurii  vnh  Avyp^f , 
*HfU(rv  vavi  oavw  icdftrw^  apovpa  ^^poc 
(TyrtsBus,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard" 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168). 

*  Polybius,  i.  72 ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  62. 
Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phoenizier, 

ii.  2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  assess- 
ment to  Leptis  Magna ;  but  the  passage 
of  Livy  can  relate  only  to  Leptis  Parva, 
in  the  r^on  called  Emporia. 


Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  fsur  greater 
distance  from  Carthage,  near  the  Great 
Syrtis. 

Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  durch  die 
Kustenlander  des  Mittellandischen 
Meers,  p.  81-146)  has  given  a  recent 
and  valuable  examination  of  the  site  of 
Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions. On  his  map,  however,  the  terri- 
tory called  Empona  is  marked  near  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  200  miles  firom  Carthage 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  3).  Yet  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  name  Emporia  must  have 
comprised  the  territory  south  of  Car- 
thage and  approaching  very  near  to  the 
city  ;  for  Scipio  Africanus,  in  his  expe- 
dition from  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to 
steer  for  Emporia.  He  intendea  to  land 
very  near  Carthage;  and  he  actually 
did  land  on  the  White  Cape,  near  to 
that  city,  but  on  the  north  side,  and  still 
nearer  to  Utica.  This  region  north  c^ 
Carthage  was  probably  not  included  in 
the  name  Emporia  (Livy  xxix.  25-27). 
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sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was  one 
of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases 
the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such  con- 
tingencies by  paid  garrisons ;  but  they  also  provided  a  species 
of  garrison  from  among  their  own  citizens ;  by  sending  out 
from  Carthage  poor  men,  and  assigning  to  them  lots  of  land 
with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  provision  for  poor  citizens 
as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the  Roman  colonies),  was 
a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their  town 
population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over  their  depen- 
dencies abroad.^ 

In  the  fifth  century  RC,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  appre- 
hension of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them  from 
seaward;  an  enterprise  first  attempted  in  316  B.C.,  fon»S? 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syracusan  Aga-  ^^' 
thoklfis.  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable 
as  conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plun- 
derers. The  Numidians  and  other  native  tribes,  half-naked 
and  predatory  horsemen,  distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as 
for  indefatigable  activity,  so  harassed  the  individual  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthaginians  dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to 
keep  them  off.'  But  these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  suffi- 
cient organisation  to  act  for  permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of 
Masinissa  and  the  second  Punic  war  with  Rome.  During  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Agathoklfis),  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians 
was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign  parts.  For  these 
purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for 
the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the 


'  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9 ;  vi.  3,  5. 

'  Appian.  viiL  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon. 
TralL  de  Mirabilibos,  c  18.  ECfut- 
Xos  94  ^<riy  iv  nfpiify^o'ffi,  Kapxi^o- 
wiovs  W9pira^o€6opras  r^y  28/ay  lirop- 
X^cur*  c6pciir  6p6<rirotnat  9bo  o'lCfXcrovs 
iv  aip^  m^i,4povs^  &C* 

The  line  of  trench  however  was  dug 
apparently  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Car- 
tha^nian  dominion;  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians afterwards,  as  they  grew  more 
powerful,  extended  their  possessions 
beyond  the  trench;  as  we  see  by  the 


passages  of  Appian  above  referred  to. 

Movers  (Gesch.  der  Phoeniz.  ii.  2.  p. 
457)  identifies  this  trench  with  the  one 
which  Pliny  names  near  Thenee  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  as  havine;  been  dug  by 
order  of  the  second  Afncanus — to  form 
a  boundary  between  the  Rotnan  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  ^e  dominion  of  the 
native  kines  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).  But 
I  greatly  doubt  such  identitv.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  last  is  distinct 
from  the  Carthaginian  trench. 
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Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts  from  their 
Libyan  dependencies.     The  native  Carthaginians/  though  en- 
couraged by  honorary  marks  to  undertake  this  military  ser- 
vice, were   generally  averse  to  it,  and  sparingly  employed. 
But  these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent  on  foreign  service, 
constituted  a  most  formidable  force  when  called  upon.     No 
less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites  went  forth  from  the  gates  of 
Carthage  to  resist  Agathoklds,  together  with  one  thousand 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war-chariots.*    An  immense  public 
magazine — of  arms,  muniments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  pro- 
visions— appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the 
citadel  of  Carthage.^     A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men 
of  wealth   and   family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred 
Band  of  Carthage,*  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field 
as  well  as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.     We  shall 
find  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily ;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of 
Gauls,  Iberians,  Libyans,  &c.,  a  mingled  host   got  together 
for  the  occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  customs. 
Such  men  had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  fought — seldom,  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage  with  bad 
faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruction.*     A  military 
system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with  danger,  if  ever  the 
mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa ;  as  happened  after 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.     But  on  foreign  service  in   Sicily  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her 
money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like 
Persians,   upon   numbers — manifesting   little   or  no   military 


'  A  Carthaginian  citizen  wore  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns 
(Aristotel.  Politic  viL  2,  6). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

*  Appian,  viii.  80.  Twenty  thousand 
panoplies,  together  with  an  immense 
stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  perfidious 
manoeuvres  of  the  Romans,  a  little 
before  the  last  siege  of  Carthage. 

See  Botticher,  Geschichte  der  Car- 
thager,  p.  20-25. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 

'  See  the  striking  description  in  livy, 
of  the  motley  composition  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mercenary  armies,  where  he 
bestows  just  admiration  on  the  genius 
of  Hannibal,  for  having  always  main- 
tained his  ascendency  over  them,  and 
kept  them  in  obedience  and  harmonjr 
(Livy,  xxviii.  12).  Compare  Polybius, 
i.  65-67,  and  the  manner  m  which  Imil- 
kon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to  des- 
truction at  Syracuse  (Diodor.  xiv.  75-77). 
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skill ;  until  we  come  to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted 
under  Hamilkar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts 
known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  real  working.     The  magistrates  constitution 

^  .  .  ,  J  J  ^1        o^  Carthage. 

most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate.^  They 
seem  to  have  been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the 
same  persons  were  re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  prin- 
cipal families  or  gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributed  into  three 
tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes — something  in 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty  principes  re- 
presenting the  curiae  ; "  sometimes  a  still  smaller,  of  only  ten 
principes.  These  little  councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage ;  and  perhaps  the 
Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the  Gerusia  or 
Council  of  Ancients — the  Three  Hundred,  with  thatj  which 
he  calls  the  Senate.^  Aristotle  assimilates  the  two  Kings  (Suf- 
fetes) of  Carthage  to  the  two  Kings  of  Sparta — and  the  Ge- 
rusia of  Carthage  also  to  that  of  Sparta  ;*  which  latter  con- 
sisted of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it 
But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage 
analogous  to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions 
two  Councils,  one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one 
hundred  and  four;  and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pen- 
tarchies.  He  compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four 
to  the  Spartan  Ephors  ;  yet  again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies 
as  invested  with  extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of 


*  There  were  in  like  maimer  two 
SufTetes  in  Gades  and  each  of  the  other 
Phoenician  colonies  (Livy,  xxviii.  37). 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Hannibal,  c  7)  talks 
of  Hannibal  as  having  been  made  king 
(rex)  when  he  was  invested  with  his 
great  foreign  military  command,  at 
twenty-two  years  of  af  e.  So  Diodoms 
(ziv.  54)  talks  about  fmilkon,  and  He- 
rodotus (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkar. 

'  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier^  ii.  I,  p. 


4^3-499* 

•  Polybius,  X.  18;  Livy,  xxx.  16. 

Yet  again  Polybius  in  another  place 
speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  Carthage  as 
representing  the  aristocratical  force,  and 
as  opposed  to  the  «rX^9of  or  people  (vi. 
qi).  It  would  seem  that  by  rtp6yrior 
he  must  mean  the  same  as  the  assembly 
called  in  another  passage  (x.  18)  2^- 

IcXHTOf. 

*  AristoteL  Politic,  ii.  8,  2. 
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one  hundred  the  greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this 
last  Council  was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check 
upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum ;  of  which 
Livy  speaks  after  the  second  Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its 
members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the 
other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen  the 
overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges  ;  causing  them  to 
be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of  being  perpetuaL* 

These  statements,  though  coming  from  >^uable  authors. 
Oligarchical  convcy  SO  little  information  and  are  withal  so  diffi- 
Smentlt  ^ult  to  rcconclle,  that  both  the  structure  and  working 
Carthage,  ^f  ^j^^  political  machine  at  Carthage  may  be  said  to 
be  unknown.*  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
government  was  highly  oligarchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and 
powerful  families  divided  among  themselves  the  great  ofllices 
and  influence  of  the  state ;  that  they  maintained  themselves 
in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude  ;* 
that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed ;  and  that  the  treat- 
ment with  which,  through  these  violent  party-antipathies, 
unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.* 
It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispensable  qualification, 
and  that  magistrates  and  generals  procured  their  appoint- 
ments in  a  great  measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corrup- 
tion, one  variety  was  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curicB  or  the  political 
associations ;  a  habit  so  continual,  and  embracing  so  wide  a 
circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle  compares  these  banquets  to  the 
pkiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.*    There  was  a  Demos  or 


'  Livy,   xxxiii.  46.     Justin  (xix.  2)  ' 
mentions  the   icx>  select  Senators  set 
apart  as  judges. 

*  Heeren  (Ideen  iiber  den  Verkehr 
der  Alten  Welt,  part  it  p.  138,  3rd 
edit.)  and  Kluge  (in  his  Dissertation, 
Aristoteles  de  Politic  Carthaginiensium, 
Wratisl.  1824)  have  discuss^  all  these 
passages  with  ability.  But  their  mate- 
rials do  not  enable  them  to  reach  any 
certainty. 

'  Valerius  Max.  ix.  5,  4.  "  Insolen- 
tise  inter  Carthaginiensem  et  Campanum 


senatum  quasi  semulatio  fuit  Hie  enim 
separato  k  plebe  balneo  lavabatur,  hie 
diverso  foro  utebatur.'* 

*  Diodor.  xx.  10 ;  xxiiL  9;  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  7,  I. 

•  AristoteL  Politic  iii.  5,  6. 

These  banquets  must  have  been 
settled,  daily  proceedings — as  well  as 
multitudinous,  in  order  to  furnish  even 
apparent  warrant  for  the  comparison 
which  Aristotle  makes  with  Uie  spartan 
public  mess.  But  even  granting  the 
analogy  on  thes^  external  points — the 
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people  at  Carthage^  who  were  consulted  on  particular  occa- 
sions, and  before  whom  propositions  were  publicly  debated, 
in  cases  where  the  SuiTetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not 
all  of  one  mind^  How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less 
considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative 
appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c. 
The  purposes  of  government  were  determined,  its  powers 
wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Gene- 
rals, or  Judges — by  the  members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
families ;  and  the  chief  opposition  which  they  encountered, 
was  from  their  feuds  against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the 
government  was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well 
for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and  com- 
mercial agg^ndisement.  Within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle, 
Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the  successful  usurpation 
of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  commotion.* 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice 
is  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  B.c),  who  is  said  powerful 
to  have  mainly  contributed  to  oi^nize  the  forces,  oSa^SI. 
and  extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage.    Of  his  two  hSou-. 
sons,   one,   Hasdrubal,  perished   afler  a  victorious  h***™***- 
career  in  Sardinia  ;  ^  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the 
battle  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by 


intrinsic  difference  of  character  and 
purpose  between  the  two  must  have 
been  so  great  that  the  comparison 
seems  not  nappy. 

Livy  (xxxiv.  61)  talks  of  the  circuU  et 
convivia  at  Carthage ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  general  expression,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  public  ban- 
quets mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

>  AristoteL  Polit  ii.  8,  3. 

•  Aristot  Polit  iL  8,  I.  He  briefly 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of 
Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Justin,  (xxi.  4).  Hanno  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting 
to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  him- 
self despot  But  he  was  detect^  and 
executed  under  the  severest  tortures; 
all  his  fomily  being  put  to  death  along 
with  him. 


Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make 
out  Aristotle's  statements  about  the 
Carthaginian  government — but  some  of 
them  are  even  contradictory.  One  of 
these  (v.  10,  3)  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Barth^lemy  St  Hilaire,  who  pro- 
poses to  read  4v  XoAjcij^^m  insteaa  of 
4p  Kapx'fi^^^  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  (4¥  Kapxt' 
Zipi  ififUMcparovfiiifp)  a  state  demo- 
cratically governed;  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  what  he  says  in  ii  8» 
respecting  its  government 

AristoUe  compares  the  Council  of 
104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan  Ephors. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so 
nimierous  a  body  could  have  transacted 
the  infinite  diversity  of  administrative 
and  other  business  performed  by  the 
five  Ephors.  '  Justin,  xix.  i. 
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Gelon,  as  has  been  already  recounted.  After  the  death  of 
Hamilkar,  his  son  Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile^ 
and  passed  his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.^  But 
the  sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most 
powerful  citizens  in  the  state  ;  carrying  on  hostilities  against 
the  Moors  and  other  indigenous  Africans,  whom  they  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  tribute  which  Carthage  had  paid, 
down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon  the  city  was 
situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been  so  power- 
ful that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select  One  Hundred 
Senators  sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated  for  the  first 
time.^  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the 
Carthaginians  from  farther  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the 
interval  between  480-410  B.C.  There  were  probably  other 
causes  also,  not  known  to  us — and  down  to  the  year  413  rc^ 
the  formidable  naval  power  of  Athens  (as  has  been  already 
remarked)  kept  them  on  the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But 
now,  after  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse, 
apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were  dissipated  ;  so  that 
Carthage  again  found  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  seek  in 
Sicily  both  aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same 
B.C.  410.  quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for 
Quarrel        thc  rcccut  iuvasiou  by  Athens,  now  served  in  the 

between  ^ 

|gj^t^aand  like  capacity  as  prompters  to  Carthage.  The  in- 
sicUy.  habitants  of  Egesta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war 
with  rival  neighbours  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the 
soliciting  parties.  They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  with- 
out success,^  before  they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid 
from  Athens.  This  war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged 
and  forgotten  in  the  larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  it  revived  after  that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens 
and  her  armament  were  shipwrecked  The  Egestaeans  had 
not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated 
hostility  from  their  neighbours,    for   having   brought    upon 


*  Diodor.  xiii. 

*  Justin,  xix.  2. 

*  Diodor.  xii.  82. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  war  which 
Diodorus  mentions  to  have  taken  place 
in  452  B.C,  between  the  Egestaeans  and 


Lilybseans — was  really  a  war  between 
Egesta  and  Selinus  (see  Diodor.  xL  86 
— ^with  Wesseling*s  note).  Lilybaeum 
as  a  town  attained  no  importance  until 
after  the  capture  of  Motye  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  396  B.c. 
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Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original 
quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of 
border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  maintain  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident,  as  well  as  angry, 
were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim. 
They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestxans  of  other  lands  indis- 
putably belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other 
quarter  could  the  Egestaeans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding 
both  will  and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage.^ 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic,  or  at  least  only  semi- 
Hellenic)  was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  AppUcatkm 
of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape  of  the  ^}^ '° 
island,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  apySirion 
Carthaginian  settlements — Motyfe,  Panormus  (now  ^J^of 
Palermo),  and  Soloeis  or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  Cannibal. 
was  near  the  western  cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
with  its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion  of 
Egesta.  When  therefore  the  Egestaean  envoys  presented  their 
urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming  that 
unless  assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and  become  a  de- 
pendency of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would  not  unreason- 
ably conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements  would  be 
endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbour  were  allowed 
thus  to  a^^randize  herself.  Accordingly  they  agfreed  to  grant 
the  aid  solicited ;  yet  not  without  much  debate  and  hesitation. 
They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  resuming  military  operations 
in  Sicily — which  had  been  laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and 
had  moreover  lefl  such  disastrous  recollections  * — at  a  moment 
when  Syracusan  courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  But  the  re- 
collections of  the  Gelonian  victory  at  Himera,  while  they 
suggested  apprehension,  also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge ; 
especially  in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  that 
general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death.  Hannibal 
was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two  Suf- 
fetes,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grand- 
father had  been  seventy  years  before.    So  violent  had  been 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  43.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  43. 
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the  impression  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of 
Himera,  that  they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain 
general  Hamilkar  and  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned 
him  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek 
city  of  Selinus,  where  probably  Hannibal  also  had  spent  his 
youth,  though  restored  since  to  his  country  and  to  his  family 
consequence — and  from  whence  he  brought  back  an  intense 
antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  an  impatience  to 
wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonour  both  of  his  country 
and  of  his  family.  Accordingly,  espousing  with  warmth  the 
request  of  the  Egestaeans,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate  autho- 
rity to  take  effective  measures  for  their  protectioa* 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and 
B.C.  410.  Selinus  to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of 
Carthagi.  the  ScUnuntines ;  with  farther  instructions,  in  case 
nmnoivoys  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual,  to  proceed  with  the 
nilmSFty  of  Egestaeans  to  Syracuse,  and  there  submit  the  whole 
Syracuse,  jisputc  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Syracusans.  He 
foresaw  that  the  Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of  force  on 
their  side,  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration  ;  and 
that  the  Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party,  but 
rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel 
altogether.  It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.  The  Selinun- 
tines sent  envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  repre- 
sentations from  Egesta  and  Carthage ;  but  declined  to  refer 
their  case  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed 
a  vote  that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus^ 
yet  without  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with  Car- 


•  Diodor.  xiiL  43.  KaTiaryitray  trrpa* 
riffhv  rhv  *Kwifiay,  Karh  v6fiovs  r6r€ 
fiafftX%{tO¥ra,  Olroi  tk  ^v  vlvvhs  fiJkv 
rov  wphs  r4\»ya  wo\€fi^ffayros  *AfilKKOv, 
Ktd  wphs  *Ifi^pf  TfKttrHiffayroSf  vlhs  8c 
TiaKtfPoSf  hs  81^  rii¥  rod  varp6s  ^Jttov 
i^fuytJi€{>Ofi,  Kol  Kortfilwatp  iv  rp  ScXi- 
povmi,  'O  8*  ohf  'Avplfias,  tav  /Uv  koI 
^^<rc(  iiKfiWuv,  ZfActs  8i  r^s  rStv 
•trpoy6v9V  i.rifdas    Ztop$diff€ur0at    $ov\6' 

The  banishment  of  Glskon,  and  that 
too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  deserves 
notice,  as  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  Greek  republics,  ana  Carthage.  A 
defeated  general  in  Greece,  if  he  sur- 
Tived  his  defeat,  was  not  unfrequenUy 
banished,    even     where    there    seems 


neither  proof  nor  probability  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  mis- 
judgement, or  omission.  But  I  do  not 
recollect  any  case  in  which,  when  a 
Grecian  general  thus  apparently  inno- 
cent was  not  merely  defeated  but  slain 
in  the  battle,  his  son  was  banished  for 
life,  as  Giskon  was  banished  by  the 
Carthaginians.  In  appreciating  the 
manner  in  which  the  Grecian  states, 
both  democratical  and  oligarchical, 
dealt  with  their  officers,  the  contempo- 
rary republic  of  Carthage  is  one  im|>or- 
tant  standard  of  comparison.  Those 
who  censure  the  Greeks,  will  have  to 
find  stronger  terms  of  condenmation 
when  they  review  the  proceedings  of 
the  Carthaginians. 
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thage ;  thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid 
of  Egesta  :  5000  Libyans  or  Africans  ;  and  800  Campanian 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay  and  service  of 
the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted  that  camp 
before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred.^ 

In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance 
of  Carthage,   the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  full 
power  and  prosperity,  still  believed  themselves  strong    *  *  **'*' 
enough  to  subdue  Egesta.     Under  such  persuasion  oftheSeiT 
they  invaded  the  territory  with  their  full  force.   They  SSraS~ 
began  to  ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  theses-  ^ 
and  precaution  ;  but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in  S?3fi^. 
the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  and 
spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.    This  was  the 
moment  for  which  the   Egestaeans  and  Carthaginians  were 
watching.     They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by  surprise,  de- 
feated them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured  the 
whole  booty.* 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Measures  of 
or  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy  Egesta.  Only  so  ^iSSTif 
far  as  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  had  s^SS:_ 
the  Carthaginians  yet  interfered.  But  against  such  ^JSiSS'of 
an  interference  the  Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  «a«»»"^- 
prudent  measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest  Moreover,  they  might 
perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had  they  sought  it ;  as  a 
considerable  minority  among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named 
Empedion,^  urgently  recommended :  for  Selinus  appears 
always  to  have  been  on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage 
than  any  other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  Even  at  the  great 
battle  of  Himera,  the  Selinuntine  troops  had  not  only  not 
assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought  in  the  Carthaginian 
army  under  Hamilkar;*  a  plea,  which,  had  it  been  pressed, 
might  probably  have  had  weight  with  Hannibal.  But  this 
claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage  appears  only  to  have 
rendered  them  more  confident  and  passionate  in  braving  her 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  45,  44.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  44.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  59. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  55  ;  xi.  21. 
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force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  sent  to  Syracuse  to 
ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans,  under  present  circumstances, 
promised  to  send  them.  But  the  promise  was  given  with 
little  cordiality,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  they  ful- 
filled it,  as  well  as  from  the  neutrality  which  they  had  pro- 
fessed so  recently  before ;  for  the  contest  seemed  to  be 
aggressive  on  the  part  of  Selinus,  so  that  Syracuse  had  little 
interest  in  helping  her  to  conquer  Egesta.  Neither  Syracusans 
nor  Selinuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparations, 
and  energetic  rapidity  of  movement,  by  which  Hannibal  at 
once  altered  the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  He  employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in 
collecting  a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa, 
Spain  and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to 
take  service.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  through  the 
exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
and  1500  transports  or  vessels  of  burthen;*  convey- 
ing an  army,  which,  according  to  the  comparatively 
low  estimate  of  Timaeus,  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000  men  ;  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number 
to  200,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muni- 
ments of  war  and  battering  machines  for  si^e.  With  these 
he  steered  directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum  ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his  fleet 
on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near  Motyfi — 
and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he  should  alarm 
the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  prosecute 
his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the  southern  coast  towards 
their  city.  By  this  precaution,  he  took  the  best  means  for  pro- 
longing the  period  of  Syracusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy 
so  much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected,  sent 
pressing  messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised 


B.C.  409. 

Hannibal 
crosses  over 
to  Sicily 
with  a  very 
large  arma- 
ment.    He 
lays  siege 
to  Selinus. 


"  Diodor.  xiii.  54-58.    ol  raits  Kapx*!' 

It  cannot  therefore  be  exact — that 
which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timoleon,  c. 
30 — that  ihe  Carthaginians  had  never 
employed  Greeks  in  their  service,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  the  Krim6sus — B.a 


340. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  34.   Svyaroi  h4  tlat  (the 
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help.  They  had  made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive against  a  really  formidable  aggressor.  Their  walls, 
though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  Sicilian  neighbours, 
had  been  neglected  during  the  long-continued  absence  of  any 
foreign  besi^er,  and  were  now  in  many  places  out  of  repair. 
Hannibal  left  them  no  time  to  make  good  past  deficiencies. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate 
Nikias  had  done  five  years  before)  by  months  of  empty 
flourish  and  real  inaction,  he  waited  only  until  he  was  joined 
by  the  troops  from  Egesta,  and  the  neighbouring  Carthaginian 
dependencies,  and  then  marched  his  whole  force  straight  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the  river  Mazara  in  his  way, 
and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its  mouth,  he  soon  found 
himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.  He  distributed  his  army 
into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  battering  machines  and 
moveable  wooden  towers ;  and  then  assailed  the  walls  on 
many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points  where  they  were 
most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated.  Archers  and  slingers  in 
great  numbers  were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  dis- 
charge of  missiles  and  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the 
battlements.  Under  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden 
towers  were  rolled  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they 
were  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men 
in  their  interior  were  prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders 
almost  on  a  level.  Against  other  portions  of  the  wall  batter- 
ing-rams with  iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength 
of  multitudes,  shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  espe- 
cially where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay.  Such 
were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.  He  was  eager  to  fore- 
stall the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since 
his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  defeated  before  Himera. 
Collected  from  all  the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean, 
it  presented  soldiers  heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  lan- 
guage—in everything,  except  bravery,  and  common  appetite 
for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.* 

The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurricane,  is 
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not  to  be  described.  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Han- 
nibal to  impose  conditions  or  grant  capitulation  ; 
Vigorous  for  he  had  promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to 
ST?mll^  his  soldiers.  The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was, 
f^c^  to  hold  out  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until 
Slcn^h"  they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  brethren 
stormed.  ^^  ^YiQ  southern  coast  —  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
especially  Syracuse — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn 
and  to  supplicate.  Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man 
the  walls,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens ; 
while  the  old  men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with 
agony  from  the  fate  which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all 
the  aid  and  encouragement  in  their  power.  Under  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the  assailants 
approached  the  walls,  encountering  everywhere  a  valiant 
resistance.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  again,  with  the 
severest  loss.  But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who 
were  slain  or  fatigued  ;  and  at  leng^th,  after  a  murderous 
struggle,  a  body  of  Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the 
walls  into  the  town.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  temporary  advan- 
tage, the  heroic  efforts  of  the  besieged  drove  them  out  again 
or  slew  them,  so  that  night  arrived  without  the  capture  being 
accomplished.  For  nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus 
renewed  with  undiminished  fury ;  for  nine  successive  days 
did  this  heroic  population  maintain  a  successful  resistance, 
though  their  enemies  were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  each 
other  perpetually — though  their  own  strength  was  every  day 
failing — and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid. 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  the 
besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  part  of 
the  wall  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the  city. 
Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were 
carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and 
defend  their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women  also  assisted, 
by  throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from 
the  house-tops.  All  these  barriers  were  successively  over- 
thrown, by  the  unexhausted  numbers,  and  increasing  passion, 
of  the  barbaric  host ;  so  that  the  defenders  were  driven  back 
from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where  most  of  them  closed  their 
gallant  defence  by  an  honourable  death.  A  small  minority, 
among  whom  was  Empedion,  escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where 
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they  received  the  wannest  sympathy  and  the  most  hospitable 
treatment^ 

Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end^  the  assailants  spread 
themselves  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of  in- 

,  ,         ^  *  ,  .  Sdinuib 

satiate  appetites — murderous,  lustful,  and  rapacious,  sacked  and 
They  slaughtered  indiscriminately  elders  and  children,  mSrdiea 

•  1        1  •  ,.,,        slaughter. 

preserving  only  the  grown  women  as  captives.  The 
sad  details  of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the 
same  in  every  age  and  nation ;  but  the  destroying  barbarians 
at  Selinus  manifested  one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as 
lying  without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment. 
They  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen  with 
amputated  hands  strung  together  in  a  row  and  fastened  round 
their  girdles  ;  while  others  brandished  heads  on  [the  points  of 
their  spears  and  javelins.'  The  Greeks  (seemingly  not  nume- 
rous) who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from  sharing  in  these 
ferocious  manifestations,  contributed  somewhat  to  mitigate 
the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers.  Sixteen  thousand 
Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand  to 
have  been  taken  captive ;  while  two  thousand  six  hundred 
escaped  to  Agrigentum.^  These  figures  are  probably  under, 
rather  than  above,  the  truth.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled 
to  any  confidence ;  nor  do  they  give  us  any  account  of  the 
entire  population  in  its  different  categories — old  and  young — 
men  and  women — freemen  and  slaves— citizens  and  metics. 
We  can  only  pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the 
gross.    All  exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the 
prudence  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,  that 

Pftlay  of  the 

this  unfortunate  city  should  have  been  left  to  its  syracusans 
fate  unassisted.     In  vain  was  -messenger  after  mes-  in  se^di^ 
senger  despatched,  as  the  defence  became  more  and  lt<^of 
more  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse.  thS°in- 
The  military  force  of  the  two  former  was  indeed  made       ^" 
ready,  but  postponed  its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the 
last ;  so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of  the  invading 
host     Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  not  ready.     They 
thought  it  requisite,  first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were 
prosecuting  against  Katana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  56,  57.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  57.         '  Diodor.  xiii.  57,  58. 
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large  and  carefully-appointed  force.    Before  these  prelimi- 
naries were  iinishedy  the  nine  days  of  siege  were  past,   and 
the  death-hour  of  Selinus  had  sounded.     Probably  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  misled  by  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias^  ivho, 
beginning  with  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then  approached 
their  town  by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
case  required.     Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Han- 
nibal would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not 
reflecting  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscel- 
laneous foreigners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he 
could  afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  citizens 
of  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  expose 
to  the  murderous  but  thorough-going  process  of  ever-renewed 
assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — ^they  were  thun- 
derstruck on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of  carnage  had 
sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at 
length  joined  the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Ag^gentum, 
only  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  every- 
where diffused.  A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities 
to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to  permit  the  ransom  of  the 
captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  while  Em- 
pedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue  for  compassion  on  behalf 
of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens.  To  the  former  demand 
the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned  an  answer  at  once  haughty 
and  characteristic — "  The  Selinuntines  have  not  been  able  to 
preserve  their  freedom,  and  must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of 
slavery.  The  gods  have  become  offended  with  them,  and 
have  taken  their  departure  from  the  town."  ^  To  Empedion, 
an  ancient  friend  and  pronounced  partisan  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, his  reply  was  more  indulgent  All  the  relatives  of 
Empedion,  found  alive  among  the  captives,  were  at  once 
given  up ;  moreover  permission  was  granted  to  the  fugitive 
Selinuntines  to  return,  if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the 
town  with  its  lands,  as  tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  granted  such  permission,  however, 
Hannibal  at  once  caused  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the 


>  Diodor.   xiii.   59.      'O  8i    *Ajrvi0as 
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town  with  its  temples  to  be  destroyed.*    What  was   done 
about  the  proposed  ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder,  Hannibal 
now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  ^^  ^^ 
and  marched  across  the  island  to  Himera  on  its  Hannibal 
northern  coast     Though  Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Hime^and 
Egesta,  had  received  the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  aw^SSj"' 
it  was  against  Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  uIS^^o- 
soul  was  directed     Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  SST"**"^ 
lost  both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable  IJ^^thc 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon :  here  JSt^ST 
it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  full  ven-  ^"**™** 
geance  and  requital  from  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  then 
occupied  the  fated  spot.     Not  only  was   the  Carthaginian 
army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a   number  of  fresh 
Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  antipathies  of  their  races  against  the  Grecian 
intruders,  flocked  to  join  it ;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  recent  assault     Having  reached  Himera,  and 
disposed  his  army  in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal 
proceeded  to  instant  attack,  as  at  Selinus;  pushing  up  his 
battering  machines  and  towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions 
of  the  walls,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  them. 
The  Himeraeans  defended  themselves  with  desperate  bravery  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  defence  was  not  unassisted,  for  4000 
allies,   chiefly   Syracusans,   and    headed  by  the    Syracusan 
Dioklfis,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a  reinforcement     For  a 
whole  day  they  repelled  with  slaughter  repeated  assaults.    No 
impression  being  made  upon  the  city,  the  besieged  became  so 
confident  in  their  own  valour,  that  they  resolved  not  to  copy 
the  Selinuntines  in  confining  themselves  to  defence,  but  to 
sally  out  at  day-break  the  next  morning  and  attack  the  be- 
siegers in  the  field.     Ten  thousand  gallant  men — Himeraeans, 
Syracusans,  and  other  Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched 


'  Diodor.  xiiL  59.  The  rains,  yet 
remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing ;  charac- 
teristic as  specimens  of  Doric  art  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  From 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fallen 
columns,  it  has  oeen  supposed  that  they 
were   overthrown    by    an   earthquake. 


But  the  ruins  afford  distinct  evidence, 
that  these  columns  have  been  first 
undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by 
crow-bars. 

This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating 
the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian  des- 
troyers, is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
iiber  alte  Geschichte,  voL  iiL  p.  207. 
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out  with  the  dawn  ;  while  the  battlements  were  lined  with 
old  men  and  women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits. 
The  Carthaginians  near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew 
the  assault,  looked  for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken 
by  surprise.  In  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number, 
and  in  spite  of  great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  con- 
fusion, and  were  incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and 
orderly  charge  of  the  Greeks.  At  length  they  gave  way 
and  fled  towards  the  neighbouring  hill,  where  Hannibal  him- 
self with  his  body  of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  opera- 
tions of  assault  The  Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and 
slaughtered  great  numbers  (6000  according  to  Timaeus,  but 
not  less  than  20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements 
of  Ephorus),  exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making 
prisoners.  But  in  the  haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they 
became  out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In 
this  untoward  condition,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal,  who 
marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his  own  defeated 
fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so  completely 
turned,  that  the  Himeraeans,  after  bravely  contending  for  some 
time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  themselves  overpowered 
and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three  thousand  of  their 
bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city  and  mind- 
ful of  the  fate  of  Selinus,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and 
perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians.* 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera,  when  the 
syracusan  flowcr  of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten 
XluUoV  nien,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  this 
abandon  momcnt  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet 
Himera.  ^f  twcnty-fivc  trircmcs,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and 
other  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily ;  which  triremes  had  been  sent 
to  aid  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  iEgean,  but  had  since  come 
back,  and  were  now  got  together  for  the  special  purpose  of 
relieving  the  besieged  city.  So  important  a  reinforcement 
ought  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Himeraeans.  It  an- 
nounced that  the  Syracusans  were  in  full  march  across  the 
island,  with  the  main  force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera. 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  60. 
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But  this  good  news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  state- 
ment, that  Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  MotyS,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybaeum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  the  absence  of  its  main 
force.  Appatrently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Motyfi,  observed 
maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians  there,  and 
picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation.  Here  was  intelli- 
gence more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for  home  in  the 
bosom  of  Diokl^s  and  the  Syracusans  at  Himera  ;  especially 
under  the  despondency  now  reigning.  Dioklfis  not  only  en- 
joined the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  back  immediately  to 
Syracuse,  in  order  to  g^ard  against  the  apprehended  surprise, 
but  also  insisted  upon  marching  back  thither  himself  by  land 
with  the  Syracusan  forces,  and  abandoning  the  farther  defence 
of  Himera.  He  would  in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  their  march  outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along 
with  him.  To  the  Himeraeans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death, 
or  worse  than  death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright 
and  despain  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor 
could  they  prevail  upon  Diokl6s  to  grant  anything  more  than 
means  of  transport  for  carrying  off"  the  Himeraean  population, 
when  the  city  was  relinquished  to  the  besiegers.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Syracuse, 
should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off"  as  much  of  the  popula- 
tion as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  depositing  them  safely 
at  Mess6n6  ;  after  which  it  would  return  to  fetch  the  remainder, 
who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend  the  city  with  their  utmost 
force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these 
unhappy  Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  with-  pj^rtiai  eva- 
out.     Immediately  the  feebler  part  of  the  population  nSJera- 
—elders,  women,  and  children — crowding  on  board  JJm  Si^-* 
until  the  triremes  could  hold  no  more,  sailed  away  SJJSl'i*** 
along  the  northern  coast  to  Mess6n^.     On  the  same  [tSra^  and 
night,  Diokles  also   marched   out   of  the  city  with  <»?'"'«*• 
his   Syracusan   soldiers;  in  such   haste  to   get  home,  that 
he  could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous   Syracusan 
soldiers  who   had   been  just   slain   in  the  recent  disastrous 
sally.    Many  of  the  Himeraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
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took  their  departure  along  with  Diokl6s,  as  their  only  chance 
of  escape  ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would 
not  carry  away  alL     The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of 
the  Himeraean  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city 
until  the  triremes  came  back.    After  keeping- armed  watch  on 
the  walls  all  night,  they  were  again  assailed  on  the  next 
morning  by  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their  triumph  of  the 
preceding  day  and  with  the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.     Yet 
notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  of  numbers,   ferocity,  and 
battering  machines,  the  resistance  was  still  successfully  main- 
tained ;  so  that  night  found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.     On 
the  next  day,  the  triremes  came  back,  having  probably  depo- 
sited their  unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so 
far  off  as  Mess6n6.     If  the  defenders  could  have  maintained 
their  walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have 
escaped.     But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  physical 
force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.     The  gods  were 
quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted  Selinus.     At  the 
moment  when   the  triremes  were  seen  coming  near  to  the 
port,  the   Iberian  assailants    broke  down  a  wide  space  of 
the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams,  poured  in  through 
the  breach,  and   overcame  all  opposition.     Encouraged  by 
their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all  sides  forced  the 
walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  which  became  one 
scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plunder.     It  was  no  part  of 
the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt  the  plunder,  which  he 
made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers.     But  he  speedily 
checked  the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners 
as   possible,  and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging  away 
all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.    A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the 
approaching  triremes  ;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor.^ 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he 
Hannibal  stood  as  mastcr  on  the  ground  of  Himera  ;  enabled 
Himera,  to  fuIfil  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the  exigencies,  of 
usrs3<^*  revenge  for  his  slain  grandfather.  Tragical  indeed 
^^"eJ^ia-  was  the  consummation  of  this  long-cherished  purpose. 
memo*'ry  o*f  Not  merely  the  walls  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus), 
ftluS^"  '     but  all  the  houses  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  6l,  62. 
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ground  Its  temples,  having  been  stripped  of  their  orna- 
ments and  valuables,  were  burnt  The  women  and  children 
taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes  among  the  soldiers. 
But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in  number,  were  conveyed 
to  the  precise  spot  where  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and 
there  put  to  death  with  indignity,*  as  an  expiatory  satis- 
faction to  his  lost  honour.  Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the 
hated  name  of  Himera  might  pass  into  oblivion,  a  new  town 
called  Therma  (so  designated  because  of  some  warm  springs) 
was  shortly  afterwards  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighbourhood.^ 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  among  all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life,  this  was  the  one  in 
which  he  most  gloried  ;  that  it  realized  in  the  most  complete 
and  emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial 
sentiment,  religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot ;  that 
to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mean  dere- 
liction of  these  esteemed  impulses  ;  and  that  if  the  prisoners 
had  been  even  more  numerous,  all  of  them  would  have  been 
equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory  fulfilment  only  so  much 
the  more  honourable  and  efficacious.  In  the  Carthaginian 
religion,  human  sacrifices  were  not  merely  admitted,  but 
passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation  of  devotional  fervour, 
and  were  especially  resorted  to  in  times  of  distress,  when 
the  necessity  for  propitiating  the  gods  was  accounted  most 
pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal  were  cordially 
shared,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied,  by  the  army 
around  him.  So  different,  sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is 
the  tone  and  direction  of  the  moral  sentiments,  among  different 
ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we 
have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have 
found  few  or  no  examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken 
by  storm.    So  much  the  more  terrible  was  the  shock  through- 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  T«r  8*  a2xAu^<^- 
rmw  yw^cuitds  re  lud  vtuZas  9ialiohs  tU 
r^  irrpaT^99op  irafvc^Aflrrrc*  r«r  9*  &y- 
9pm¥  robs  hxSpraSf  cis  rptffX^Klovs  tmas^ 
woff^yaytp  iw\  rh^  rSwoPf  w  f  irp6r9po¥ 
*Ani\Kas  6  wdmros  atnov  iith  r4\mpos 
iiyjlip4(hif  Koi  irdrras  oiKiffdfitvos  kw4' 


The  Carthaginians,  after  their  victory 
oyer  Agatholdes  in  307  b.c.,  sacrificed 
their  finest  prisoners  as  offerincfs  of 
thanks  to  the  gods  (Diodor.  xx.  65). 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 
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out  the  Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  recounted  ;  Selinus 
and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  ancient  standing 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity — had  both  of  them  been 
throughout     stormed,  ruined,  and  depopulated,  by  a  barbaric  host, 
of*si JTy-*  •   within  the  space  of  three  months.^     No  event  at  all 
dum?ics       parallel   had   occurred   since    the   sack   of   Miletus 
and'^r'^Jms    by  thc  Pcrsians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  (495   B.C.'), 
gc.   ^j^j^j^  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mourning 
in  Athens.    The  war  now  raging  in  the  iEgean,  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless  contributed 
to   deaden,   throughout   Central   Greece,   the    impression    of 
calamities   sustained   by   Greeks   at   the  western   extremity 
of  Sicily.     But  within  that   island,  the  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers  was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror  for  the 
future.     The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed   a  degree 
of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer  throughout  the  war, 
with  a  command  of  besieging  and  battering  machinery  sur- 
passing even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities.     The  merce- 
naries whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike  terrible  from 
their  bravery  and  ferocity ;  encouraging  Carthaginian  ambition 
to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks  ag^nst  the 
other  cities  of  the  island.     No  such  prospects  indeed  were  at 
once  realized.     Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge  at 
Himera,  and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across 
the  north-west  corner  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern 
sea  to  the  site  of  Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dis- 
missed his  mercenary  troops  and  returned  home.     Most  of 
them  were  satiated  with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the 
Campanians,  who  had  been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus, 
thought  themselves  unfairly  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust^ 
Hannibal  carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to 
Carthage,  where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome 
and  admiration.* 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily 
B.C.  409-408.  — and  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the  others 
New  intcs-    would  greatly  rest  in  the  event  of  a  second   Car- 

tine  discord        .         .    .         ,       ^    ,  ,,  .  -- 

in  Syracuse   thaginiau  luvasion  —had  stronger  motives  for  keepmg 
kratas         themselves  in  a  condition  of  efficacious  defence.    Un- 

comes  to  ,,  ,  ,, 

sidiy.         fortunately,  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  new 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  i,  37.       *  Herodot  vi.  28.       '  Diodor.  xiii.  62-80. 

*  Diodor.  xiiL  62. 
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cause  of  intestine  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse ;  fatally 
impairing  her  strength,  and  proving  in  its  consequences 
destructive  to  her  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general 
Hermokratfis  had  recently  arrived  at  MossfinS  in  Sicily ; 
where  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives 
came  from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he, 
with  two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  con- 
tingent serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in 
Asia.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Min- 
darus was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed, 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the 
three  admirals.  Hermokratfis  was  exceedingly  popular  among 
the  trierarchs  and  the  officers  ;  he  had  stood  conspicuous  for 
incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself  (so  far  as  we  have 
means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  ability  in  his  command. 
The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  behaviour,  was  dictated  by 
acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  expectations  which  Hermokrat^s  had  held  out ; 
combined  with  the  fact  that  Dioklds  and  the  opposite  party 
were  now  in  the  ascendant  at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished 
general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of 
its  injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy,  and 
even  exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of 
orders  from  home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think 
of  raising  sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country :  * 
upon  which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and 
aflectionate  leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon 
as  they  should  return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried 
for  procuring  his  restoration. 

The   admonitory   words    addressed   by    Hermokratfis    to 
the  forwardness  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  been 
honourable    to    his    patriotism,   had    not   his    own  trooiTtr 
conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  the  worst  reu^  b^ 
enemies  of  his  country.     For  immediately  on  being  °"** 
superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he  went  to  the  satrap  Phar- 
nabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  ;  and  obtained  from 
him  a  considerable  present  of  money,  which  he  employed  in 
collecting  mercenary  troops  and  building  ships,  to  levy  war 
against  his    opponents    in   Syracuse  and   procure  his  own 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  I,  a8.    Ol  9*  oifK  Mtpwrcuf  Scir  (rrcuruiCciy  wphs  riii^  lovrwy 
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restoration.*     Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  from  Asia  to 
Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian  Messtod  rather  before  the 
capture  of  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians.     At  Messto^  he 
caused  five  fresh  triremes  to  be  built,  besides  taking  into  his 
pay  looo  of  the  expelled  Himeraeans.    At  the  head  of  these 
troops,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under 
concert  with  his  friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist 
his  admission  by  arms.     Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of 
his  armament,  who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid, 
had   now  returned  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior 
partisans. 
The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise     As 
the  disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syra- 
cusans   against   Hermokrat^,  so  we  cannot  doubt 
obliged  to      that  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  ag^ainst 
establishes     Diokl^s  aud  his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
thcminsof    of  Sclinus  uuaidcd,  and  the  subsequent  abandon- 
and"'Ss       ment  of  Himera.     What  degree  of  blame  may  fairly 
^lihWi*     attach  to  Diokl^s  for  these  misfortunes,  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  judge.     But  such  reverses  in  them- 
selves were  sure  to  discredit  him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend 
increased   strength   and   stimulus    to    the   partisans   of   the 
banished  Hermokrat^s.     Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he 
came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
admission,   and    was  compelled   to  retire ;   upon  which   he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
took  possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.     Here  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  tc^ether 
as   many  as   he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among 
whom   probably  some  had  already  come  back  along  with 
Empedion),   and   invited   many  fresh  colonists   from    other 
quarters.     Re-establishing  a  portion  of  the  demolished  fortifi- 
cations, he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened  by  so  many 
new-comers,  as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body  of  6000 
chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other  soldiers  of 
inferior  merit.     With  these  troops  he  began  to  invade  the 
Carthaginian  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood,  MotyS  and 
Panormus.*     Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both  in  the  field, 
he  carried  his  ravages  successfully  over  their  territories,  with 

*  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  i.  i,  31  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The  Carthaginians  had  now 
no  army  remaining  in  Sicily ;  for  their  immense  host  of  the 
preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of  mercenaries  levied  for 
the  occasion,  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily. 
The  valour  of  Hermokratfis,  who  had  restored  Selinus 
and  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground  „.  ^  ^ 
where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  attempts  to 
was  contrasted  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of  racuse.  with 
Diokl^s  at  Himera.   In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syra-  the  syxa- 

•  •  •  ti«ti  •  cusans  slain 

cuse,  this  topic,  coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  nearHi- 
whereby  Hermokratds  had  been  banished,  was  em-  ni^entof 
phatically  set  forth  by  his  partisans ;  producing 
some  reaction  in  his  favour^  and  a  still  greater  effect  in 
disgracing  his  rival  Dioklfis.  Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syra- 
cusan  opinion  was  turning  towards  him,  Hermokrat^s  made 
renewed  preparations  for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new 
stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  difficulty.  He 
marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site  of  Himera,  informed 
himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syracusan  troops  had  under- 
gone their  murderous  defeat,  and  collected  together  the  bones 
of  his  slain  fellow-citizens ;  which  (or  rather  the  unburied 
bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for  about  two 
years.  Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated, 
he  marched  with  his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the 
island  from  Himera  to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an 
exile  he  halted  ;  thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect 
for  the  law — ^though  in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples. 
But  he  sent  forward  some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the  bones, 
tendering  them  to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  being 
honoured  with  due  funeral  solemnities.  Their  arrival  was 
the  signal  for  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an  outburst 
of  aggravated  displeasure  against  EWoklfe,  who  had  left  the 
bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  "  It  was  to  Hermo- 
kratfis  (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his  valiant  efforts 
against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of  these  remnants 
of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to  them 
the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the  Syracusans, 
afler  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify  their  gratitude 
VOL.  vin.  2  D 
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re 
against  DioklSs  by  a  sentence  of  banishment"  ^  Dioklds  with 
his  partisans  was  thus  placed  at  great  disadvantage.  In 
opposing  the  restoration  of  Hermokrat^,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary also  to  oppose  the  proposition  for  welcoming  and  burying 
the  bones  of  the  slain  citizens.  Here  the  feelings  of  the 
people  went  vehemently  against  him ;  the  bones  were  received 
and  interred,  amidst  the  respectful  attendance  of  all ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the 
partisans  of  Hermokrat^s  carried  their  proposition  for  sen- 
tencing Dioklfis  to  banishment  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermo- 
krat^s  himself.  The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so 
palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months  before  to  force 
his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  presenting 
himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand— that  his  re-admission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
despot^ 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a 
vote  of  consent,  Hermokrat^s  saw  that  his  return 
could  not  at  that  moment  be  consummated  by  open 
force.  He  therefore  retired  from  the  Syracusan 
frontier ;  yet  only  postponing  his  purposes  of  armed 
attack  until  his  friends  in  the  city  could  provide  for 
him  a  convenient  opportunity.  We  see  plainly  that 
his  own  party  within  had  been  much  strengthened, 
and  his  opponents  enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.  Of 
this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokl^s,  who 
probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of  equal 
influence.  After  a  certain  interval,  the  partisans  of  Hermo- 
krat^s  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought  practicable,  for 
admitting  him  into  the  city  by  night  Forewarned  by  them, 
he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000  soldiers,  crossed 
the  territory  of  Gela,^  and  reached  the  concerted  spot  near 


B.C.  408-407. 

Hermo- 
knitfis  tries 
again  to 
penetrate 
into  Syra- 
cuse with 
an  armed 
force.    He  is 
defeated 
and  slain. 


*  Diodor.  xiiL  63,  75. 
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the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night.  From  the  rapidity  of 
his  advance,  he  had  only  a  few  troops  along  with  him  ;  the 
main  body  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up.  With  these  few, 
however,  he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in 
possession  of  his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like  PasimSlus  at 
Corinth  ^)  awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act 
as  sentinels.  Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokrat^s,  though  joined 
by  his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to  post- 
pone decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up.  But 
during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the  city, 
apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full  military 
strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling  upon  the 
band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested  combat,  these 
aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokratfis  himself 
slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  followers.  The 
remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
upon  them.  Several  among  the  wounded,  however,  were 
reported  by  their  relatives  as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might 
escape  being  comprised  in  such  a  condemnation.^ 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens  :  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his  country 
against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous  as  a  formida- 
ble enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  country  was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might  well  have 
succeeded     But  it  lacked  that  adventitious  support  arising 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  75. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  3,  13)  states 
that  Hennokrat6s,  ijiri  ^tfjwv  4k  2vp€b- 
ieowrSp,  was  among  those  who  accom- 
panied Phamabazus  along  with  the 
envoys  intended  to  go  to  Susa,  but  who 
onlv  went  as  far  as  Gordium  in  Phrygia, 
and  were  detained  by  Phamabazus  (on 
the  requisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  407 
B.C.  Now  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with 
the  proceedings  of  Hermokrat^s  as  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus :  his  coming  to  the 
Sicilian  Mess8n£ — his  exploits  near  Se- 
linus — his  various  attempts  to  procure 
restoration  to  S3rracuse : — all  of  which 
must  have  occurred  in  408-407  B.C., 
ending  with  the  death  of  Hermokrat^ 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the 


person  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as 
accompanying  Phamabazus  mto  the 
interior  can  Imve  been  the  eminent  Her- 
mokrat^  Whether  it  was  another 
person  of  the  same  name — or  whether 
Aenophon  was  altogether  misinformed 
— I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
There  were  really  two  contemporary 
Syracusans  bearing  that  name,  for  the 
father  of  Dionysms  the  despot  was 
named  HermokiatSs. 

Polybius  (xii.  2O  states  that  Hermo- 
krat^s  fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  iEgospotami.  He  means  the  eminent 
general  so  called  ;  who  however  cannot 
have  been  at  iEgospotami  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  405  B.c.  There 
is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion  of 
Polybius,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it. 
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from  present  embarrassment  and  danger  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  city,  which  we  shall  find  so  efficacious  two  years 
afterwards  in  promoting  the  ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius, 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  for- 
First  ap-  midable  name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  appears  for 
Ei^sbs°^  the  first  time  in  history.  He  was  a  young  Syracusan  of 
at  Syracuse.  ,^q  considcHition  from  family  or  position,  described  as 
even  of  low  birth  and  low  occupation  ;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential, 
function,^  He  was  the  son  of  Hermokrat^s — not  that  eminent 
person  whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another  per- 
son of  the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not 
know.^  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary 
ability  and  instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as 
a  composer  of  odes  and  tragedies  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
stood  distinguished  in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — 
bravery,  force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermo- 
krat^s,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on 
his  behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  and 
received  several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given  out  for 
dead  by  his  relations.^  In  this  manner  he  escaped  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors.  And  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering  from  his 
wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living — we  may- 
presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city- 
left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reopen 
political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already  passed  and 
finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out  by  his 
daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokratean  party,  as  the  person 
most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle,  and  resume  the  anti-popular 
designs,  of  their  late  leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how 
the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent  their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was  greatly- 
enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  several  attempts 
of  Hermokrat^s  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  city 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  96  ;  xiv.  66. 

Isokrat€s,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  73 — Dio- 
nysius, iro\ko<rrhs  &f  ^vpoKOfflwr  koH  r^ 
y4v€t  Kolrf  96^ji  «cal  to7s  &Xxois  AwcunVj  &c. 

Demosthen^  adv.  Leptinem.  p.  506, 
s.  178.    ypaf^Acer4«oSf  &s  i>a(ri,  &c.  Poly- 


bius  (xv.  35),  iK  ififwrunis  iral  rcnrciyrqs 
f»roBi<r9<as  SpfifiBtUf  &c.  Compare 
Polyaenus,  v.  2,  2. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.    Atoy^ 
ffios  6  *EpfioKpdrou5,    Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  75, 
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had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable  body  of  malcon- 
tents behind  ;  while  the  opponents  also,  the  popular  b.c.  407. 
government  and  its  leaders,  had  been  materially  re-  J^*" 
duced  in  power  and  consideration  by  the  banish-  5^^* 
ment  of  Diokl^s.    This  magistrate  was  succeeded  by  ^^  discord 

'■  party  of 

Daphnaeus  and  others,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  ?**?<*• 
except  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  pang^ 
representing  the  sentiments  of  the  rich — and  that  Aa«e. 
they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little  ability.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  S)rracuse  at 
this  particular  juncture :  for  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their 
successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by 
the  subsequent  retaliation  of  Hermokratfis  upon  their  depen- 
dencies at  MotyS  and  Panormus,  were  just  now  meditating  a 
second   invasion   of  Sicily  on  a  still  larger  scale.     Not  un- 
informed of  their  projects,  the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys 
to  Carthage  to  remonstrate  against  them,  and  to  make  propo- 
sitions  for  peace.    But    no    satisfactory    answer    could    be 
obtained,  nor  were  the  preparations  discontinued.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa 
burst  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.  ^^  ^ 
A  mercenary  force  had  been  got  together  during  the  Fresh  iimi- 
winter,  greater  than  that  which  had  sacked  Selinus  sidiy  by 
and  Himera ;  300,000  men  according  to  Ephorus —  SSans. 
120,000,  according  to  Xenophon  and  Timaeus.    Han-  hS?S?er 
nibal  was  again  placed  in  command ;  but  his  predo-  ][^^ 
minant  impulses  of  family  and  religion  having  been  *^°°' 
satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept  the 
duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague.    By 
their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Mediterra- 
nean  islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidians,  was 
united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed  across,  in 
a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500  transports.' 
To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  were  pre- 
viously sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motyfi.    The  S)rracusan 
leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and  watchfulness,  immedi- 
ately despatched  the  like  number  of  triremes  to  attack  them, 
in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the  farther  arrival  of  the  grand 

*  Diodor.  xiii  79.  '  Diodor.  xiiL  80 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  ai. 
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armament.  They  were  victorious,  destroying  fifteen  of  the 
Carthaginian  triremes,  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa  ; 
yet  their  object  was  not  attained ;  for  Hannibal  himself, 
coming  forth  immediately  with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained 
the  Syracusans  to  retire.  Presently  afterwards  the  grand 
armament  appeared,  disembarking  its  motley  crowd  of  bar- 
baric warriors  near  the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their 
B.C.  406.  arrival.  AH  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to 
S^^cif"^  prepare  for  war,  or  pushed  with  a  more  vigorous 
'^radoS?"  ^«^^d  equipments  previously  begun,  since  they  seem 
Ibr  defence     to  havc  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose 

at  Agrigen*  *^  o  f      r 

turn.  of  the  enemy.     The   Syracusans    sent  to    entreat 

assistance  both  from  the  Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta. 
From  the  latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected, 
since  her  whole  efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Athens  ;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kal- 
likratidas  commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
was  fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most 
frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as 
they  were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they 
immediately  began  to  carry  in  their  outlying  property  within 
the  walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
enduring  blockade.  Sending  for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian 
then  in  Gela  as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the 
defence  of  that  town,  they  engaged  him  in  their  service,  with 
1 500  hoplites ;  reinforced  by  800  of  those  Campanians  who 
had  served  with  Hannibal  at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in 
disgust.* 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  pros- 
perity and  magnificence ;  a  tempting  prize  for  any 

Grandeur,        •it^  i.^«  ^  •• 

wealth,  and    invadcr.    Its  population  was  very  great ;  comprising, 

population  j»         ^  ^ 

of  Agrigen-  accordiug  to  one  account,  20,000  citizens  among  an 
**™  aggregate  total  of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics, 

and  slaves ;  according  to  another  account,  an  aggregate  total 
of  no  less  than  800,000  persons  ;  ^  numbers  unauthenticated, 
and  not  to  be  trusted  farther  than  as  indicating  a  very  popu- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  81-84.  '  Diogen.  Libert  viii.  63. 
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lous  city.  Situated  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  possessing  a  spacious  territory  highly  cultivated,  espe- 
cially with  vines  and  olives,  Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  time  no 
such  plantations  flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially 
the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues  and  pic- 
tures— its  abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — its  fortifications 
— its  sewers — its  artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a 
par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world*  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had  been 
employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advan- 
tage or  ornament  of  the  city.^  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy 
citizens — Gellias,  Antisthenfis,  and  others — was  carried  even 
to  profusion.  The  surrounding  territory  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses,'  which  the  rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each 
other  in  training  and  equipping  for  the  chariot-race.  At  the 
last  Olympic  games  immediately  preceding  this  fatal  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  (that  is  at  the  93rd  Olympiad —  408  RC),  the 
Agrigentine  Exaenetus  gained  the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On 
returning  to  Sicily  after  his  victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many 
of  his  friends,  who  escorted  him  home  in  procession  with  300 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  and  all  belong* 
ing  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by  which  the 
wealthy  Antisthen^s  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter, 
we  read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this  wealth 
and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough  duties 
of  military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that  in- 
dulgences, not  very  consistent  with  soldierlike  efficiency,  were 
allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first 
propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They 
invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage ; 
or  if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral 
and  at  peace.     Both  propositions  were  declined.* 


>  Diodor.  xiii.  81-&4 ;  Polyb.  ix.  7,  '  Diodor.  xL  2$, 

•  Virgil,  iEndd,  iii  704.  *  Diodor.  xiiL  85. 
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Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Grela  and  SyrsLCuse, 
the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in 
the  strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation.  Agrigentum 
with  its  citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills^ 
Immediately  above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  both  flowing 
from  the  north  ;  the  river  Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  city,  and  the  Hypsas  on  its  western  side.  Of  this 
aggregate  of  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  clefts  and 
valleys,  the  northern  half  is  the  loftiest,  being  about  i  lOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — ^the  southern  half  is  less  lofty. 
But  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  preci- 
pitous ascent ;  on  the  side^towards^the  sea,  it  springs  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to  ships 
passing  along  the  coast  The  whole  of  this  aggr^ate  of  hills 
was  encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built  round  the  decli- 
vity and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  town 
of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  walled 
enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  and 
accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on  the  north- 
eastern hill ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  place, 
called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Athto6 
and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern  wall 
of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  sepulchres.^ 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1500 
The  Cartha-  othcr  mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus  from  Gela 
attoS'^Agri-  — ^^^  Agrigentines  awaited  confidently  the  attack 
fiTey  de-  upou  their  walls,  which  were  not  only  in  far  better 
tSmu  i!^  condition  than  those  of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproach- 
Dij»Tcml^r  ^^'^  ^y  battering-machines  or  moveable  towers, 
amy.^  RcH-  ^xccpt  ou  onc  pait  of  the  south-western  side.  It 
rora-Stii-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town 
^^^'  all  round,  began  his  attack.     But  after  hard  fighting 

without  success  for  one  day,  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  night- 
fall ;  and  even  lost  his  battering  train,  which  was  burnt  during 
the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.^     Desisting  from  farther 


*  See  about  the  Topography  of 
Agrigentum — Seyfert,  Akragas,  p.  21, 
23,  40  (Hamburg,  1845). 

The  modem  town  of  Girgenti  stands 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  vast  aggre- 
gate, which  is  overspread  with  masses 
of  ruins,  and  roimd  which  the  traces  of 
the  old  walls  may  be  distincUy  made 


out,  with  considerable  remains  of  them 
in  some  particular  parts. 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18 ;  ix.  27. 

Pindar  calls  the  town  worofd^  t' 
*A,Kpdy<wTt — Pyth.  vi  6;  Uphw  oTmy/ia 
Torafiov — Olymp.  ii.  la 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  85. 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polysenus 
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attempts  on  that  point,  Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to 
pull  down  the  tombs  ;  which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or 
southern  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that 
of  the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this 
measure  he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault 
His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  demo- 
lishing these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the 
monument  of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
thunderbolt  falling  upon  it  This  event  was  followed  by 
religious  terrors,  suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The 
prophets  declared  that  the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act 
of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every  night  the  spectres  of  those  whose 
tombs  had  been  profaned  manifested  themselves,  to  the 
affright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard ;  while  the  judgement  of 
the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential  distemper. 
Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among  them  ; 
and  ^  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many  were  disabled 
from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon  was  com- 
pelled to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the 
troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most 
propitiatory  of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus  ;  and  cast  into  the  sea 
a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Poseidon.^ 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army,  and 
mitigated,  or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,  the  syraoM 


isan 


distemper ;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  desisting  from  all  SSJ*'**" 


to 


farther  meddling  with  the  tombs,  was  enabled  to  tlS^:;;^^ 
resume  his  batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls,  H?!!idto^ 
though  without  any  considerable  success.     He  also  ibSuSS. 
dammed  up  the  western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  S^^!?^ 
the  stream  against  the  wall ;  but  the  manoeuvre  J^en^* 
produced  no  effect     His  operations  were  presently  ^s^*" 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  ^^*thim 
marched  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphnaeus,  to  the  in*««t«»^ 
relief  of  Agrigentum.     Reinforced  in  its  road  by  the  military 
strength  of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot 


(y.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  said  to 
have  enticed  the  Agrigentines,  in  one  of 
their  sallies,  into  incautious  pursuit,  by 


a  simulated  flight;  and  thus  to  have 
inflicted  upon  them  a  serious  defeat 
'  Diodor.  xiii.  86. 
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and  5000  horse,  on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Ag^igentine  territory ;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty 
Syracusan  triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  eflTorts. 
As  these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against 
them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians ;  ^  who  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where 
they  found  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  main  army. 
Daphnaeus,  having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe 
loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  Imilkon  with  the  main  body  might  take  advantage 
of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day — ^as  had 
happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three  years 
before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to  get  back 
to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines,  witnessing 
from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  flight  of  their 
enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to  lead  them  forth 
for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruction  of  the 
fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.  But  the  generals  were 
inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand  ;  conceiving  that  the  city 
itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  that  Imilkoa 
might  seize  the  occasion  for  assaulting  it  with  his  main  body, 
when  there  was  not  sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The 
defeated  Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the  main  camp ;  neither 
pursued  by  the  Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near 
the  Agrigentine  walls,  by  the  population  within. 

Presently  Daphnaeus  with  his  victorious  army  reached 
Agrigentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  in  crowds 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and  wel- 
come them.  But  the  joy  of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  con- 
gratulations on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  poisoned  by 
general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  of  the  defeated 
Iberians ;  occasioned  by  nothing  less  than  remissness,  cowardice, 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a  little 
way  eastward  from  Agrigentum  still 
bears  the  name  of  //  Campo  Cartaginese^ 
raising  some  preswnption  that  it  was 
once  occupied  by  tne  Carthaginians. 
Evidently  the  troops  sent  out  ^  Imil- 
kon to  meet  and  repel  Daphnseus,  must 


Agrigentum,  from  which  side  the  Syra- 
cusan army  of  relief  was  approadun^. 
Se^ert  (Akragas,  p.  41)  contests  this 
pomt,  and  supposes  that  they  must  have 
oeen  on  the  wesUrn  side  ;  misled  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Roman  siege  in  262  B.C., 
when  the  Carthaginian  relieving  army 
under  Hanno  were  coming  from    the 


have  taken  post  to    the    eastward  of  '  westward— from  Herakleia  (rolyb.  i.  19). 
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or  corruption  (so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals 
— first  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  next  the  Agri-  Daphi 


inaeus 


gentine.     Against  the  former,  little  was  now  said,  ^^,^" 
though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as  we  shall  soon  ^St'SJ 
hear.     But  against  the  latter,  the  discontent  of  the  tS^^^ 
Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and  im-  ^n*S- 
petuously.     A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  attSdT 
spot,  the  Agrigentine  generals,  five  in  number,  were  IJtYo"" 
put  under  accusation.     Among  many  speakers  who  ^***- 
denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all 
was  the  Kamarinaean   Menfis — himself  one  of  the  leaders, 
seemingly  of  the  Kamarinaean  contingent  in  the  army  of 
Daphnaeus.     The  concurrence  of  Menfis,  carrying  to  the  Agri- 
gentines  a  full  sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to 
defend  themselves  found  neither  sympathy  nor  even  common 
fairness  of  hearing.   Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  and  put  to 
death  on  the  spot ;  the  fifth  Argeius,  was  spared  only  on  the 
ground  of  his  youth ;  and  even  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus 
was  severely  censured.^ 

How   far,  in  regard    to   these  proceedings,  the  generals 
were  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  it  PHvations 
been  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid — is  a  point  JJiS?^ 
which  our  scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  SptS^ 
to  determine.   But  it  is  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  ^onSSi^  of 
victorious    Syracusans    at   Agrigentum  completely  ^^^^ 
altered  the  relative  position  of  affairs.     Instead  of  ^?|^?*°* 
farther  assaulting  the  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  »'«*• 
his  camp  by  Daphnaeus.    The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified 
as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this  time  forward 
became  only  a  blockade  :  a  contest  of  patience  and  privation 
between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting  seven  or  eight 
months    from  the    commencement   of  the   siege.    At   first 
Daphnaeus,  with  his  own  force  united  to  the  Agrigentines,  was 
strong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their 
supplies,  so  that  the  greatest  distress  began  to  prevail  among 
their  army.     The  Campanian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  crowding,  with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

The  youth  of  Argeius,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  high  command, 


makes  us  rather  imagine  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth ;  compare  Thucydid.  vi.  38 
— the  speech  of  Athenagoras. 
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with  menace  of  deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Irailkon  ;  who 
barely  pacified  them  by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver 
drinking-cups  of  the  chief  Carthaginians  around  him,^  coupled 
with  entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a  few  days.  During 
that  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke 
of  relief  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly 
supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse  ;  from  whence  a  large  transport 
of  provision-ships  was  now  expected,  under  convoy  of  some 
Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their  approach^  Imilkon 
silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  from  Motyfi 
and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syracusan 
convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.  Eight  Syracusan 
triremes  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  were  -driven  ashore, 
and  the  whole  fleet  of  transport  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Imilkon.  Abundance  and  satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the 
discontent,  was  transferred  to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dexippus  began  the  mutiny, 
complaining  to  him  of  their  condition.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the  violent  manifestation  of  the 
Agrigentines  against  their  generals,  extending  partly  to  him-  • 
self  also.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defence, 
and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen 
talents  from  the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that 
Agrigentum  was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies ;  upon 
which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to  Mess^n^, 
affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay  had  expired. 
Such  a  secession  struck  every  one  with  discouragement  The 
Agrigentine  generals  immediately  instituted  an  examination, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  provision  stilF  remaining  in  the 
city.  Having  made  the  painful  discovery  that  there  remained 
but  very  little,  they  took  the  resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be 
evacuated  by  its  population  during  the  coming  night* 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  deso- 


'  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-five 
years  afterwards,  in  the  description  of 
the  war  of  Timoleon  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians— of  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  drinking-cups,  and  rich  personal 
ornaments,  carried  by  the  native  Car- 
thaginians on  military  service  (Diodor. 
xvi.  8i ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  28,  29). 


There  was  a  select  body  of  Cartha- 
ginians— a  Sacred  Band — ^mentioned  in 
these  later  times,  consisting  of  2500 
men  of  distinguished  bravery  as  well  as 
of  conspicuous  ]x>sition  in  the  city 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80 ;  xx.  10). 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  88. 
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tation  than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  Dioklfis 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Hiraera  from  their  native 
city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  uKS^dT 
than  the  vast  population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  SySicCar. 
to  hurry  out  of  their  gates  during  a  December  night,  '^°'^- 
as  their  only  chance  of  escape  from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a 
merciless  enemy.  The  road  to  Gela  was  beset  by  a"  distracted 
crowd,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  condition,  con- 
founded in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of  suffering.  No  thought 
could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  property  or  cherished 
possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their  lives ; 
for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility  of 
despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen, 
combining  the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  iEneas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods  on 
his  shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender  or  too 
decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity 
abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves,  refusing 
even  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of 
their  city ;  others,  among  whom  was  the  wealthy  Gellias, 
consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  temples,  but 
with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure  them  safety.  The 
morning's  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon  unguarded  walls,  a 
deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled 
together  in  disorderly  flight  on  the  road  to  Gela, 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  aggra- 
vated torture  of  a  pursuit  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found 
enough  to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was 
before  their  eyes.  They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury 
of  men  who  had  been  struggling  and  suffering  before  it  for 
eight  months.  They  ransacked  the  houses,  slew  every  living 
person  that  was  left,  and  found  plunder  enough  to  satiate  even 
a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples  as  well  as  private  dwellings 
were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in 
them  became  victims  like  the  rest ;  a  fate  which  Gellias  only 
avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the  temple  in  which  he  stood  and 
perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great  public  ornaments  and  tro- 
phies of  the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the  most 
precious  statues  and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon  and 
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sent  home  as  decorations  to  Carthage.^  While  he  gave  up 
the  houses  of  Agrigentura  to  be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them 
standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  months' 
siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first  found  shelter 
and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela  ;  from  whence  they  were  after- 
wards, by  permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to  Leon- 
tini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  permits 
B.C.  406.  us  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of 
StS?'hout  Sicilian  history  ;  a  suitable  preface  to  the  long  des- 
sicuy.  potism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evident  that  the  seven  or 
eight  months  (the  former  of  these  numbers  is  authenticated 
by  Xenophon,  while  the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the 
siege  or  blockade  must  have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the 
main  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are 
most  imperfectly  informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand  They 
were  terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much 
more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
in  the  Grecian  world — ^when  the  surviving  Agrigentine  popu- 
lation, including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  proprie- 
tors of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at 
Olympia,  were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of 
homeless  flight  and  nakedness — when  the  victorious  host  and 
its  commanders  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses, 
ready  to  spread  their  conquests  farther  after  a  winter  of  re- 
pose— there  was  hardly  a  Greek  in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble 
for  his  life  and  property.^  Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at 
Syracuse,  while  others  even  quitted  the  island  altogether, 
emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were 

loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan 

plaints         generals  under  whose  command  the  disaster  had  oc- 

s^^usan*    curred.    The  censure  which  had  been  cast  upon  them 

genera  s.       ^^fQ^g^  {q^  Tiot  having  vigorously  pursued  the  de- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  89,  90.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 
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feated  Iberians,  was  now  revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by 
the  subsequent  misfortune.  To  their  inefficiency  the  capture 
of  Agrigentura  was  ascribed,  and  apparently  not  without  sub- 
stantial cause.  For  the  town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to 
defy  assault,  and  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade ;  now  we 
discern  no  impediments  adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan 
generals  from  procuring  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and  it  seems 
clear  that  the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  storeships  might  have 
been  prevented  by  proper  precautions ;  upon  which  surprise 
the  whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentum.^  The  efficiency  of 
Dexippus  and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum 
(as  depicted  by  Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the  vigour 
and  ability  displayed  by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse,  as  de- 
scribed by  Thucydidfis.  And  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigentines— or  in 
extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — these  generals, 
incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  The  Hcr- 
and  to  the  nomination  of  others,  with  little  farther  SS^^T" 
result     But  it  became  of  far  graver  import,  when  ^^^r. 
combined  with  the  actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syra-  SEirt  the 
cuse.     The    Hermokratean   opposition    party  —  re-  Sd*3SS*c 
pelled  during  the  preceding  year  with  the  loss  of  its  i>»<«ysw»s. 
leader,  yet  nowise  crushed — now  re-appeared  more  formidable 
than  ever,  under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  than 
Hermokratfis  himself. 

Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  defeat  and 
embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitful 
causes  of  change  in  the  internal  government  Such  auxiliaries 
had  been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokratfis  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  overhung  the 
city  in  terrific  magnitude,  and  when  the  first  Syracusan  assem- 
bly was  convoked  on  returning  from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful 
silence  reigned ;  ^  as  in  the  memorable  description  given  by 
Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian  assembly  held  immediately 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  88. 

Xenophon  confirms  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  Agrigentum  was  taken  by 
famine  (Hellen.  i.  5,  21  ;  ii.  2,  24).  *  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 
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after  the  taking  of  Elateia.^  The  generals  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow  citizens ;  yet  no  one  else  was  forward, 
at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume  their  duty,  by  prof- 
fering fit  counsel  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party  to  lay  their  train  for 
putting  down  the  government  Dionysius,  though  both  young 
and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted  as  leader  in  consequence  of 
that  audacity  and  bravery  which  even  already  he  had  dis- 
played, both  in  the  fight  along  with  Hermokratfes  and  in  the 
battles  against  the  Carthaginians.  Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan 
of  rich  family  who  had  ruined  himself  by  dissolute  expenses, 
was  eager  to  renovate  his  fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation 
of  Dionysius  to  the  despotism ;  *  Philistus  (the  subsequent 
historian  of  Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and  able,  threw  himself 
ardently  into  the  same  cause ;  and  doubtless  other  leading 
persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood  forward  as 
partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and 
auxiliaries. 

Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the 
Harangiic  Syracusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who 
fnthesiS-^  rose  to  address  them.  He  enlarged  upon  a  topic 
w^gaSsr  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and  to 
who^^"e*'?i-^*  his  own  views.  He  vehemently  denounced  the  gene- 
rals as  having  betrayed  the  security  of  Syracuse  to 
the  Carthaginians — and  as  the  persons  to  whom  the 
ruin  of  Agrigentum,  together  with  the  impending 
peril  of  every  man  around,  was  owing.  He  set 
forth  their  misdeeds,   real  or  alleged,   not  merely  with   ful- 


poscd  by 
vote  of  the 
people,  and 
Dionysius 
with  others 
appointed  in 
their  room. 


*  Demosthenes  de  Corona,  p.  286,  s. 
220. 

This  comparison  is  made  by  M. 
Brunei  de  Presle,  in  his  valuable  histo- 
rical work  (Recherches  sur  les  Etablisse- 
mens  des  Grecs  en  Sicile,  Part  ii.  s.  39, 
p.  219). 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6.  Thorrai 
8i  fi€rafioKai  rrjs  6\iyapxiaSt  ical  Sroy 
iLyoK^acKTi  rh  tSia,  (uvt^s  iurtKy&s'  ical 
yiip  ol  rotovrot  KottKnofitTv  (virovtrt,  JccU 


^  rvpayylit  ivtrlOturw  atrro),  ^  JcorcwfccucC- 
(ovcriy  rrtpo¥'  &<nrtp  *lwwapTm>$  Aior^cov 
^i'  ^vpoKovacus, 

Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  Dion, 
respecting  whom  more  hereafter. 

Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 
Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more  of  an 
equality  of  rank  and  importance  with 
the  elder  Dionysius,  than  the  subse* 
quent  facts  justify  (Plato,  EpistoL  vii. 
p.  353  A  ;  p.  355  F.). 
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ness  and  acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstripping 
all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  intended  to  bring 
upon  them  <i  lawless  murder,  like  the  death  of  the  generals 
recently  at  Agrigentum.  "  There  they  sit,  the  traitors !  Do 
not  wait  for  l^^l  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands  upon  them 
at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summary  justice."  ^  Such  a 
brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias, 
when  he  caused  the  execution  of  Theramenfis,  in  the  oligar- 
chical senate,  was  an  offence  against  law  as  well  as  against 
parliamentary  order.  The  presiding  magistrates  reproved 
Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of  order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were 
empowered  by  law.*  But  his  partisans  were  loud  in  his  sup- 
port. Philistus  not  only  paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the 
spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  would  go  on  for  the  whole 
day  paying  all  similar  fines  which  might  be  imposed — and 
incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such  language  as  he  thought 
proper.  That  which  had  begun  as  illegality,  was  now  aggra- 
vated into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so  enfeebled  was 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so  vehement  the  cry 
against  them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they  were 
unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Dionysius 
pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory,  not 
only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed  Agri- 
gentum, but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and  wealthy 
citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical  sway — 
who  treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit 
out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he  contended) 
could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally  diflerent  cha- 
racter were  invested  with  authority;  men,  not  chosen  from 
wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to  the 
people  by  position,  and  kind  in  their  deportment  from  con- 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  91.     *Airopovfi4vo»y  84 

Towf,  T«#F  fiir  <rrovnfiy&¥  Kwnty6pfti<rty, 
its  'Kpc^iMrrmv  ta  -Kpigytuera  roif  Kap- 


fJLtydKfiw,  &c 

In  the  description  given  by  Thucy- 
didfe  (vl  32-39)  of  the  debate  in  the 
Svracusan  assembly  (prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  exi^dition)  in  which 


T^y  abrmp  riiMpioM,  irap€ucak&p  /lii  -K^pi-  .  Hermokrat6s  and  Athenagoras  speak, 
fictlKcu  rhv  Karh,  rohs  y6fwvs  icXripoy,  \  we  find  the  magistrates  interfering  to 
iu<\*  iit  x*<f^'  M4us  iwiBuyai  r^y  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  debate 
Hiiaiw,  I  which  had  become  very  personal  and 

'  Diodor.  xiiL  91.  TAw  8*  iipx^yrotw  |  acrimonious ;  though  there  was  nothing 
{tifito&m'ttr  r^r  Aim<rioF  Korit  robs  y^-  in  it  at  all  brutal,  nor  any  exhortation 
fAOvs,  its  Bofufiovrra,  *iKurros,  6  ria  to  personal  violence  or  infringement  of 
IffToptas  fhrrtpow  avyypd^s,  ohauuf  ^x*"'    ^^^  l^^* 
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sciousness  of  their  own  weakness.^  His  bitter  invective 
against  generals  already  discredited,  together  with  the  im- 
petuous warmth  of  his  apparent  sympathy  for  .the  people 
against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favourably  received.  Plato 
states  that  the  assembly  became  so  furiously  exasperated,  as 
to  follow  literally  the  lawless  and  bloodthirsty  inspirations  of 
Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these  generals,  ten  in  number,  on 
the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial.  But  Diodorus  simply  tells 
us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier  the  generals,  and  to 
name  in  their  places  Dionysius,  Hipparinus,  and  othera*  This 
latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  probable. 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  354.     Ol  yhp 
irph    Aioyv(rlov   fcol  'Imraplrov    iLp^dyrwr 

lf(uVf  rpv<f>wvr4s  t€  koI  ifia  af)X<^»^»»' 
ipxoyrts'  ol  koI  rohs  iixa  (rrpartiyohs 
KartXtiKrar  BdWoyrts  rohs  vph  Aioru- 
aloVf  Kara  p6fiov  oi/Hya  KplyamtSy  tva  877 
Sov\(voi(v  fiyi^tvl  fi'hff  o^v  ^iicp  H'frff 
v6fjnp  8€(nr(JT77,  ^KtiOfpoi  8*  clcv  vdyrp 
iretrra>$*  SOtv  ai  rvpayvlZts  iyivomo  cm- 


rots. 


Diodor.  xiii.  92.  vapavrlKu  rohs  fikv 
iKvfff  rrjs  ipx^i**  i'^^povs  8i  ftXcTo 
arparrtyovSf  iv  oXs  Koi  rhv  Aiop^aioy, 
Some  little  time  afterwards,  Diodorus 
farther  mentions  that  Dionysius  accused 
before  the  public  assembly,  and  caused 
to  be  put  to  death,  Daphnaeus  and  De- 
marchus  (xiii.  96)  :  now  Daphnaeus  was 
one  of  the  generals  (xiii.  86-08). 

If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have  occurred 
as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  cannot  easily 
explain  how  something  so  impressive 
and  terror-striking  came  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  more  commonplace 
statement  of  Diodorus,  by  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Hermeias,  Timaeus,  or 
Philistus,  from  one  of  whom  probably 
his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  easily  account  for  the  er- 
roneous belief  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
A  very  short  time  before  this  scene  at 
Syracuse,  an  analogous  circumstance 
had  really  occurred  at  Agrigentum. 
The  assemble<l  Agrigentines,  being 
inflamed  against  their  generals  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  slackness  or 
treachery  in  the  recent  fight  with  the 
Carthaginians,  had  stoned  four  of  them 
on  the  spot,  and  only  spared  the  fifth 
on  the  score  of  his  youth  (Diodor.  xiii. 
87). 


I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato  con- 
founded in  his  memory  the  scene  and 
proceedings  at  Syracuse  with  the  other 
events,  so  recently  antecedent,  at  Agri- 
gentum. His  letter  (from  which  the 
above  citation  is  made)  was  written  in 
his  old  age — fifty  years  after  the  evenL 
This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to  matter  of 
-  fact,  which  might  be  produced  in  sup- 
!  port  of  the  views  of  those  who  reject 
the  letters  of  Plato  as  spurious,  though 
Ast  does  not  notice  it,  while  going 
through  the  letters  seriatim^  and  con- 
demning them  not  only  as  un-Platonic 
but  as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  letters 
themselves,  and  his  reasoning,  I  dissent 
entirely  from  Ast's  conclusion.  The 
first  letter,  that  which  purports  to  come 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  Dion,  is  the 
only  one  against  which  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  m^e  out  a  good  case  (see  Ast, 
Ueber  Platon*s  Leben  nnd  Schiiften,  p. 
504-530).  Against  the  others,  I  cannot 
think  that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient 
ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be 
spurious,  ana  I  therefore  continue  to 
treat  them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It  is 
admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authenticity 
was  not  suspected  in  antiquity,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends.  Without 
considering  the  presumption  hence  aris- 
ing as  conclusive,  I  think  it  requires  to 
be  countervailed  by  stronger  substantive 
grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has  urged. 
Among  the  total  number  of  thirteen 
letters,  those  relating  to  Dion  and  Dio- 
nysius (alwap  setting  aside  the  first 
letter) — that  is  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  thirteenth — are  the 
most  full  of  allusions  to  fact  and  details. 
Some  of  them  go  very  much  into  detaiL 
Now  had  they  been  the  work  of  a  for- 
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Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the  despot's 
progress,  successfully  consummated.  The  pseudo-demagogue 
Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of  antipathy  against 
the  rich,  anything  that  we  read  as  coming  from  the  real  dema- 


ger,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that  he  could 
hardly  avoid  laying  himself  more  open 
to  contradiction  than  he  has  done,  on 
the  score  of  inaccuracy  tlnd  inconsis- 
tency with  the  supposed  situation.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  inaccuracy 
which  I  take  to  be  a  fault  of  memory, 
both  conceivable  and  pardonable.  Ast 
mentions  another,  to  disprove  the  au> 
thenticity  of  the  eighth  letter,  respecting 
the  son  of  Dion.  Plato,  in  this  eighth 
letter,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  Dion,  recommends  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  name  Dion's  son  as  one  of  the 
members  of  a  tripartite  kingship,  along 
with  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius) and  the  younger  Dionysius. 
Thb  (contends  Ast,  p.  523)  cannot  be 
correct,  because  Dion  s  son  died  before 
his  father.  To  make  the  argument  of 
Ast  complete,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that 
Dion  had  only  one  son ;  for  which  there 
is  doubtless  the  evidence  of  Plutarch, 
who,  after  having  stated  that  the  son  of 
Dion,  a  youth  nearly  grown  up,  threw 
himself  from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed,  goes  on  to  say  that  Kal- 
lippus,  the  political  enemy  of  Dion, 
founded  upon  this  misfortune  a  false 
rumour  which  he  circulated — its  b  Alw 
ivais  ytyoviis  flyvwKt  rhw  Atovwriov 
KoXuy  h'KoWoKpd.'niv  ical  'Koiuffdai  Zii- 
Zoxov  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  55,  56  :  com- 
pare also  c  21 — rov  irac8/ov).  But  since 
the  rumour  was  altogether  false,  we 
may  surely  imagine  that  Kallippus, 
taking  advantage  of  a  notorious  acci- 
dent which  had  just  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fabricated 
a  fedse  statement  about  the  family 
of  Dion,  though  there  might  be  a 
younger  boy  at  home.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  number  of  Dion's  children  was 
familiarly  known  among  the  population 
of  Syracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  nimself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king,  able  to 
transfer  his  succession  at  once  to  a  boy 
not  yet  adult  And  when  we  find 
in  ianother  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Dion  (c.  31),  that  the  son  of  Dion  was 
called  bv  Timaeus,  Aretaus — and  by 
Timonides,  Hipparinus  —  this  surely 
affords  some  presumption  that  there 
were  two  sons,  and  not  one  son  called 


by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast  has 
proved  the  eighth  Platonic  letter  to  be 
maccurate  in  respect  to  matter  of  fact. 
I  will  add  that  the  letter  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Dion's  son  (though 
Ast  says  it  calls  him  Hipparinus) ;  and 
that  it  does  specify  the  three  partners  in 
the  tripartite  kingship  suggested  (though 
Ast  says  that  it  only  mentioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  however,  arc 
founded,  not  upon  alleged  inaccuracies 
of  fact,  but  upon  what  he  maintains  to 
be  impropriety  and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  intrusion  of  philosophy,  un- 
seasonable mysticism  and  pedantry,  &c. 
In  some  of  his  criticisms  I  coincide, 
though  by  no  means  in  aU.  But  I 
cannot  accept  them  as  evidence  to  prove 
the  point  for  which  he  contendsh— the 
spunousness  of  the  letters.  The  proper 
conclusion  from  his  premises  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters  which, 
when  tried  by  our  canons  About  letter- 
writing,  seem  awkward,  pedantic,  and  in 
bad  taste.  Dionysius  of  Hstlikamassus 
(De  adm.  vi  dicend.  inDemosth.  p.  1025- 
1044),  while  emphatically  extolling  the 
admirable  composition  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues, does  not  scruple  to  pass  an 
unfavourable  criticism  upon  him  as  a 
speech-writer ;  referring  to  the  speeches 
in  the  Symposion  as  well  as  to  the 
funeral  harangue  in  the  Menexenus. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  admit 
that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful  letter- 
writer. 

That  Plato  would  fed  intensely  in- 
terested, and  even  personally  involyed, 
in  the  quarrel  between  Dionysius  II. 
and  Dion,  cannot  be  doubted.  That 
he  would  write  letters  to  Dionysius 
on  the  subject — that  he  would  anxiously 
seek  to  maintain  influence  over  him, 
on  all  grounds — that  he  would  mani- 
fest a  lofty  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  own  philosophy — ^is  perfectly  natural 
and  credible.  And  when  we  consider 
both  the  character  and  the  station'  of 
Dionysius,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
beforehand  any  assured  canon  as  to  the 
epistolary  tone  in  which  Plato  would 
think  most  suitable  to  address  him. 
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gogues,  Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens.     Be- 
Ambitious     hold  him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board 

arts  of  ° 

Dionysius-   of  Gcnenils,  at  a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous 
against  his     carc  and  energy,  combined  with  the  greatest  unani- 

colleagues,  ,  ,  ir»  -i* 

andfrus-  mity,  wcre  required  to  put  the  Syracusan  military 
their  pro-  force  into  an  adequate  state  of  efficiency.  It  suited 
He  procures  the  poHcy  of  Diouysius  not  only  to  bestow  no  care  or 
restoring  the  cucrgy  himsclf,  but  to  nullify  all  that  was  bestowed 
tmclih^.  by  his  colleagues,  and  to  frustrate  deliberately  all 
chance  of  unanimity.  He  immediately  began  a  systematic 
opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues.  He  refused 
to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with 
them.  At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during  this  agitated 
state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced  them  as  en- 
gaged in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same 
spirit  with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such 
treason  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  among  them  was 
his  accomplice  Hipparinus ;  *  while  probably  the  rest  also, 
nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to  him  personally,  were  selected 
in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as  either  thorough-going  partisans,  or 
worthless  and  incompetent  men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside. 
At  any  rate  his  calumnies,  though  received  with  great  re- 
pugnance by  the  leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens,  found 
favour  with  the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that 
moment  from  the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  every- 
one. The  new  Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited, 
Dionysius  alone  was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and 
most  strenuous  recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be 
passed  for  restoring  the  exiles ;  men  (he  affirmed)  attached 
to  their  country,  and  burning  to  save  her,  having  already 
refused  the  offers  of  her  enemies ;  men  who  had  been  thrown 
into  banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now 
generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude  by  devoted 
patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than  the  allies 
invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  discredited  col- 
leagues either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the  proposition  ; 
which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  party, 
was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.     The  exiles  accord- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3. 
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ingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who  had 
been  in  arms  with  Hermokrat^s  when  he  was  slain.  They 
returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared 
to  retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation  under  which  them- 
selves had  suffered,  and  looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
as  their  only  means  of  success.^ 

The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now  accom- 
plished.    Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  ^. 

X-r  %  Dionysius 

Hermokratean    party,   and    obtained   an    energetic  is  sent  with 
band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and  interests  were  reinforce- 
thoroughly   identified    with    his   own.      Meanwhile  ceia,  Hc 
letters  arrived  from  Gela,  entreating  reinforcements,  thecxecu- 
as  Imilkon  was  understood  to  be  about  to  march  banishment 
thither.     Dionysius,  being  empowered  to  condiict  k»n5ug- 
thither  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with  400  horse-  "  ^* 
men,  turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account.     A  regiment 
of  mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  was  in 
garrison  at  Gela ;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though 
with   a  strong  and   discontented   popular   opposition.      On 
reaching  Gela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the 
latter ;    originating    the   most   violent   propositions    against 
the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse.     Accusing 
them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a  con- 
demnatory vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and 
their  properties  confiscated.     With  the  funds  so  acquired,  he 
paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and  doubled 
the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  divisioa     These  measures  pro- 
cured for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the 
soldiers,  but  also  with   the  Geloan  Demos,  whom  he   had 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy  oligarchy.    Ac- 
cordingly, after  passing  a  public  vote,  testifying  their  gratitude, 
and  bestowing   upon    him   large  rewards,  they  despatched 
envoys  to  carry  the  formal  expression  of  their  sentiments  to 
Syracuse.     Dionysius  resolved  to  go  back  thither  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers  ;   and  tried  to  prevail  on 
Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with  his  own  division.     This 
being  refused,  he  went  thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone. 
To  the  Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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not  be  forsaken  when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he 
contented  himself  with  replying  that  he  would  presently  re- 
turn with  a  larger  force.^ 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going 
back  to  Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration 
lo  Syracuse  and  gHititude  from  Gela — with  increased  attach- 
creased  mcnt  on  the  part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  account 
abuses  his  of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  means  of  coining 
of  gros^  and  circulating  a  new  delusion.  It  was  on  the  day 
dreai.on.        ^j.  ^  golemn  fcstival  that  he  reached  the  town  just 

as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theatre. 
Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene  as  well  as  of  the  return 
of  the  soldiers,  many  citizens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire, 
What  news  about  the  Carthaginians }    "  Do  not  ask  about 
your  foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius) ;  you  have 
much  worse  enemies  within  among  you.     Your  magistrates 
— these  very  men  upon  whose  watch  you  rely  during  the 
indulgence   of  the   festival — they  are   the  traitors  who    are 
pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the  soldiers  unpaid,  and 
neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a  moment  when  the 
enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of  assailing  you. 
I  knew  their  treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now  positive 
proof  of  it.     For  Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under  pre- 
tence of  treating  about  the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase 
my  silence  and  connivance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  lai^er  bribe 
than  he  had  given  to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from 
hindering  them,  since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
their  intrigues.     This  is  too  much.     I  am  come  home  now  to 
throw  up  my  command.     While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly 
bartering  away  their  country,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share 
as  a  citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur 
shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the 
Dionysius  crowd  prcssing  round  him — renewed  at  length,  with 
geS^raf*  emphatic  formality,  in  the  regular  assembly  held  the 
hSS^  with  ^^xt  day — and  concluding  with  actual  resignation 
fuu  powers.  — struck  deep  terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.  He 
spoke  with  authority,  not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier 
exposed,  but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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Geloans,  echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay- 
he  had  recently  doubled.  His  assertion  of  the  special  mes- 
sage from  Imilkon,  probably  an  impudent  falsehood,  was 
confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all  these  men,  as  well 
as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean  party,  and  most 
of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.  What  defence  the  accused 
generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.  It  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the  positive 
deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded.  The  people, 
persuaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed  against  them,  and 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by  the  resignation  of 
Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such  treacherous  guardians 
against  the  impending  invasion.  Now  was  the  time  for  his 
partisans  to  come  forward  with  their  main  proposition :  "  Why 
not  get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and  keep  Dionysius  alone }  Leave 
them  to  be  tried  and  punished  at  a  more  convenient  season ; 
but  elect  him  at  once  general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head 
against  the  pressing  emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  enemy  is  actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius 
is  the  man  for  our  purpose,  the  only  one  with  whom  we  have 
a  chance  of  safety.  Recollect  that  our  glorious  victory  over 
the  300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved  by  Gelon 
acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was  irre- 
sistible in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — when  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclamation 
— ^when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — and  when 
the  storm  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela  and  Syracuse. 
A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  appointing  Dionysius 
general  of  the  city,  alone,  and  with  full  powers ;  ^  by  what 
majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made 
of  his  dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he 
said)  would  be  the  best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while 
in  regard  to  expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation ;  the  money 
might  easily  be  provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important. 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  94. 
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act  of  the  despot's  progress,  A  vote  of  the  assembly 
Apparent  re-  h^cl  been  obtained,  passed  in  constitutional  forms, 
gfc^o^^c*^  vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single-handed  power  un- 
^?**stra-  known  to  and  above  the  laws — unlimited  and  unre- 
nfon^-slL  to  sponsible.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  the  majority 
i!!12„tX«  *  of  those  who  thus  voted  had  no  intention  of  perma- 

ensuring  to  *■ 

of^i^^    nently  abn^^ting  their  freedom — that  they  meant 
B^»*^-        only  to  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  under  the 
pressing  danger  of  the  moment,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign  enemy — ^and  that 
even  thus  much  had  been  obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and 
calumny,  which  subsequent  reflection  would  speedily  dissipate. 
No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed  than  symptoms  of  regret  and 
alarm  became  manifest  among  the  people.   What  one  assembly 
had  conferred,  a  second  repentant  assembly  might  revoke.* 
It  therefore  now  remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  per- 
petuity of  his  power  by  some  organized  means ;  so  as  to 
prevent  the  repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the 
commencement,  from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revoca- 
tion.    For  this  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra- 
popular  and  anti-popular ;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the 
city.     He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan 
as  well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  en- 
suring their  pay.     He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to 
go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored 
exiles.     This  was  an  important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for 
his  objects  without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of  guards, 
constantly  and  immediately  available,  chosen  as  well  as  con- 
trolled by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such  vocation   under  the 
express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.     He  required 
a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for  his  use  such  a  body 
of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  his 
partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any  such  vote  from  an 
assembly  held  at  Syracuse.     Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a 

^  Dicxlor.  xiii.  95.  AioKuBtitnis  9h  \  0€piayf  IXa^oy  iavrohs  ^tmrSn^p  r^s 
TTJs  iKK\7i<riaf,  ohK  o\iyoi  r&y  Svpoucov-  j  waTplHos  KaBtaroK^ts,  'O  S^  Aiw^toSf 
ffiwv  Kary\iy6povv  rHv  irpax^^yrwy,  &ffir€p  '  riiy  /i€rdyoiay  rAv  J^x^*"'  ^Bdarai 
ohn  ainoi  ravra  KtKvpuK^ts'  ro7s  yitp  !  fiov\6fi€yos,  iir€C^r€i  8t*  ol  rpSvov 
XoyuFyuois  cU  iaxnohs  ipx^l^yoi,  rijy  itro-  [  96yntTo  ^iKcuctu  air^<rturB€u  rov  cr^fia- 
Ii4yyiv  ZvyiffTuav  ioftB^^povv.  OZroi  fos'  ro^du  yiip  a'vyx*»p^B4yTos,  ^qZUts 
fjL^y  o^y  0€$aiw<rat  fiov\6fiiyot  r^y  iXtif    ^^cXAc  Kvpitvfffiy  riis  rvpcayyiZos* 
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manoeuvre,  proclaiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march 
to  Leontiniy  and  summoning  the  full  military  force 
of  Syracuse  (up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  Dbnysiusto 
along  with  him,  with  orders  for  each  man  to  bring  '^°''"- 
with  him  thirty  days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been,  a  few 
years  before,  an  independent  city ;  but  was  now  an  outlying 
fortified  post,  belonging  to  the  Syracusans;  wherein  various 
foreign  settlers,  and  exiles  from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities, 
had  obtained  permission  to  reside.  Such  men,  thrown  out  of 
their  position  and  expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend 
either  their  votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of 
Dionysius.  While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there, 
besides  those  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most 
disaffected  to  him,  would  not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons or  accompany  him.^  For  nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous, in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  an  outmarch  of  the 
whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to  Leontini,  where 
there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit  to  be 
reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the  side  of 
Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Carthaginian  host 
at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported, 
ostensibly  and  according  to  summons,  to  be  the  full        ^ . 
military  manifestation  of  Syracuse;  but  which,  in  token  there, 
reality,  comprised  mainly  his  own  adherents.     On  body  of 

guards  are 

encamping  for  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  assigned  to 
a  factitious  clamour  and  disturbance  to  be  raised 
during  the  darkness  around  his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to 
be  kindled — summoned  on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends 
— and  affected  to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.  On 
the  morrow  an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and 
residents  present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly ; 
Syracuse  in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Centuriata 
— to  employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Roman  re- 
public.    Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw 


•  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  Abrii  8*  ^  x6\is 
(Leontini)  r<^«  ^polptov  ^v  to7s  Xt/ptucov- 
<rloiSf  irA^pcf  tvapxoy  ^vyiiJUotv  jcol  ^4yo»y 
jMpiLimv,     "HATi^f   7^   roinovs   arvvor 


ftrra/SoX^f    r&v    8i    "XvpoKOwrinv    rohs 
wKtttrrovs  oh^  ^^*ty  €ls  litorrlvovs. 

Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigentines 
settled  at  Leontini,   by  permission  of 


yuviffrhs    t^uv,     MfHiwovs     ^tofidvous  I  the  Syracusans  (Diodor.  xiii.  89). 
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himself  upon  their  protection ;  affirming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night-— calling  upon  them  em- 
phatically to  stand  by  him  against  the  incessant  snares  of  his 
enemies — and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  permanent  body 
of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and  pathetically  turned, 
and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous  partisans,  met 
with  complete  success.  The  assembly — Syracusan  or  quasi- 
Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — passed  a  formal  decree, 
granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard  of  600  men,  selected  by 
himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone.*  One  speaker  indeed 
proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  number  as  should  be 
sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  small  number  of  personal 
enemies,  but  not  to  render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable 
to,  the  many.*  But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dis- 
honest or  misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here 
solicited  ;  and  even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion, there  were  no  means  of  securing  its  observance  in 
practice.  The  regiment  of  guards  being  once  formally 
sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little  the  limit  of  number  pre- 
scribed to  him.  He  immediately  enrolled  more  than  1000 
men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery  as  from  their  poverty 
and  desperate  position.  He  provided  them  with  the  choicest 
arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To 
this  basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  r^ment  of  house- 
hold troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  com- 
posed of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the 
guards  properly  so  called  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries 
already  around  him,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by 
tempting  offers  ;  choosing  by  preference  outlaws  and  profli- 
gates, and  liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.^  Next,  sum- 
moning from  Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to 
Peloponnesus — as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose 
and  likely  to  stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of 
Syracuse.     He  then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  95. 

»  Aristotel.  Politic  iil  10,  la  Kol 
Atoyval^  tij,  Hr*  fru  rohs  ^iXoKaSf 
<rw*fioi\€V9    Tois    ttvpoKowrlois   9i96rcu 


Tovoiirovs  rohs  ^^Kcucas — f.  e,  ro<ra{nii\v    yovs  ioiKovs,  &c. 


riiv  loxvt't  ^^^  ixdarov  ft^y  ical  iyhs  jcal 
(rvfiTK9i6yvy  Kptirrcf,  rod  5^  vX^Bovs 
^rrWf  tlyai, 

•  Diodor.   xiv.   7.     robs   iiKtv$tfHefU^ 
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one  organization,  officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to 
himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  ac- 
complished during  his  stay  at  Leontini,  without  the 
opposition  which  would  probably  have  arisen,  if  it  cstabKI^ 
had  been  done  at  Syracuse ;  to  which  latter  place  Syracuse  as 
Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  attitude  far  more 
imposing  than  when  he  left  it  He  now  entered  the  gates  at 
the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard,  but  also  of  a 
regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  and  dependent  upon 
himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into  the  islet  of  Ortyg^a 
(the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the  city,  commanding  the 
harbour),  established  his  camp  in  tiiat  acropolis  of  Syracuse, 
and  stood  forth  as  despot,  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Though  the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one  of 
strong  repugnance,  yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong 
position  rendered  all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And 
the  popular  assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his 
force,  and  probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — was 
found  so  subservient  as  to  condemn  and  execute  upon  his 
requisition,  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men,  both 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  oppo- 
nents, and  were  seemingly  among  the  very  generals  whom  he 
had  incited  the  people  to  massacre  on  the  spot  without  any 
fonn  of  trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public  assemblies.^  One 
step  alone  remained  to  decorate  the  ignoble  origin  of 
Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of  the  Hermokratean 
party,  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been  mainly  brought  about. 
He  immediately  married  the  daughter  of  Hermokratfis ; 
giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  the  brother 
of  that  deceased  chief.* 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or   closing  act  of   the 
despot's  progress,  rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  Dionysius 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    The  £e^^^ 
successive  stages  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed  from  J^^^^e 
Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a  hint  or  two  from  Aris-  p**^^'* 
totle)  is  our  only  informant    His  authority  is  on  this  occasion 
better  than  usual,  since  he  had  before  him  not  merely  Eu- 
phorus  and  Timaeus,  but  also  Philistus.     He  is,  moreover, 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  96.  "  Diodor.  /.  c, ;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
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throughout  this  whole  narrative  at  least  clear  and  consistent 
with  himself.    We  understand  enough  of  the  political  strategy 
pursued  by  Dionysius,  to  pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to 
his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck 
a  critical  eye  like  Machiavel ;  whose  analytical  appFeciation 
of  means,  when  he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been 
often  unfairly  construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and 
approbation  of  their  end.     We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting 
himself  forward  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Hermo- 
kratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of  employing  a  g^reater 
measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile  like  Hermokrat^s, 
in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious  purposes.     Favoured  by 
the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the  agony  of  the  public  mind,  he 
was  enabled  to  stimulate  an  ultra-democratical  ardour,  both 
in  defence  of  the  people  against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation 
of  the  unsuccessful  or  incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were 
corrupt  traitors.     Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government 
of  Syracuse,  in  406  B.C,  must  have  been  strongly  democratical, 
yet  Dionysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an 
anti-popular  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel  and  anti- 
pathy to  the  rich.     Nine  years  before,  in  the  debate  between 
Hermokrat^s  and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to  stand 
forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich  ;  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a 
conservative  democrat,  complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part 
of  the  rich.     In  406  B.C.  the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party 
has  reversed  this  policy,  assuming  a  pretended  democratical 
fervour  much  more  violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras.    Diony- 
sius— who  took  up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on 
this  one  occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring   one 
single  vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by 
force  against  all  future  voting  and  all  correction — might  resort 
to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras  ;  who,  as  an  habitual 
speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even  if  successful 
by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open  to  exposure 
at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be 
really  available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must 
not  only  be  preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also 
be  open  from  time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and  correction. 
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That  error  will  from  time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the 
collective  people  as  by  particular  fractions  of  the  people,  is 
certain ;  opportunity  for  amendment  is  essential.  A  vote 
which  is  understood  to  be  final,  and  never  afterwards  to  be 
corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  themselves,  though  it  may  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some  designing 
protector. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

SICILY   DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER  DIONYSIUS 

AT  SYRACUSE. 

The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter, 
whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can  hardly 
have  occupied  less  than  three  months ;   coinciding 

Iinilkon  with  i»ii/-  ir  •  • 

the  cartha-  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405  B.C.,  inasmuch  as 
marches  Agrfgcntum  was  takcn  about  the  winter  solstice  of 
g'^ntum  to  406  B.c.^  He  was  not  molested  during  this  period 
by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  kept  inactive  in 
quarters  at  Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  the  hardships  of  the 
blockade  ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  moveable 
ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage — and  in  burning  or 
defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could  not  be 
carried  away.^  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward  towards 
Gcla,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines.  He 
ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his 
rear.  Finding  no  army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops 
over  the  territory  both  of  Gela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much 
plunder  was  collected  and  much  property  ruined.  He  then 
returned  to  attack  Gela,  and  established  a  fortified  camp  by 


'  Xen.  IlelleiL  ii.  2,  24.  'O  iviavrhs  •  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either  one 
IXiyyey,  it'  f  fAtifovyri  Aioy^ffLos  irvpdp-  .  passage  or  the  other.  The  capture  of 
yri^^^t  &c.  Agrigentum  took  place  at  the  close  of 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic  B.C.  406 ;  the  acquisition  of  the  des- 
year,  from  Midsummer  to  Midsummer ;  potism  by  Dionysius,  in  the  early 
so  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would  |  months  of  405  B.c,  as  Diodorus  places 
fall  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Julian  |  them.  Both  events  are  in  the  same 
year. 

If  we    compare    however    Xenoph. 


Olympic  year,  between  Midsummer  406 

B.C.  and  Midsummer  405  B.a    But  this 

Hellen.  i.  5,  21  with  ii.  2,  24,  we  shall  >  year  is  exactly   the  year  which    falls 


see  that  the  indications  of  time  cannot 
both  be  correct ;  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  despotism  by  Dionysius  followed 
immediately,  and  as  a  consequence 
directly  brought  about,  upon  the  cap- 


between  the  two  passages  above  re< 
ferred  to  in  Xenophon ;  not  coinciding 
exactly  with  either  one  or  the  other. 
Compare  Dodwell,  Chronolog.  Xenoph. 
ad  ann.  407  B.C. 


ture  of  Agrigentum    by   the    Cartha-  ,      '  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.    tAj  yXw- 
ginians.  ^hs    kcu    r^    tftpirroripoos    tlpyaffiA^wa 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of  time     Kardaxai^tv^  &c 
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clearing  some  plantation-ground  near  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  city  and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood, 
without  the  walls,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon 
caused  to  be  carried  off,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens, 
for  Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the 
mercenary  troops.     Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fence  of  the 
the  formidable  enemy  who  had  already  mastered  rwcSSSils 
Agrigentum,  Himera,  and  Selinus — ^the  Geloans  des-  IS^jJIS^ 

.ij  •  *A«^       T^»  •  r  •  ■%      relieve  them. 

patched  pressmg  entreaties  to  Dionysms  for  aid ; 
at  the  same  time  resolving  to  send  away  their  women  and 
children  for  safety  to  Syracuse.  But  the  women,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  separation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earilestly  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In  expectation 
of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave  and 
energetic  While  parties  of  the  Geloans,  well-acquainted  with 
the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial  success 
against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of  the  citizens 
repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon  against  the  walls.  His 
battering-machines  and  storming-parties  were  brought  to  bear 
on  several  places  at  once ;  the  walls  themselves — being  neither 
in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed  upon  so  unassailable  an 
eminence  as  those  of  Agrigentnm — gave  way  on  more  than 
one  point.  Yet  still  the  besieged,  with  obstinate  valour, 
frustrated  every  attempt  to  penetrate  within  ;  re-establishing 
during  the  night  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  during 
the  day.  The  feebler  part  of  their  population  aided,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements  ;  so  the 
defence  was  thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with 
the  long-expected  reinforcement  It  comprised  his  newly- 
levied  mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours 
from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks  ;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus  represented.  A  fleet  of  fifty 
ships  of  war  sailed  round  Cape  Pachynus  to  co-operate  with 
them  off  Gela,* 

Dionysius  fixed   his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea, 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  com- 


^  Diodor.  xiii.  109. 
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munication  with  his  fleet  His  presence  having  suspended 
B.C.  405.  ^^  assaults  upon  the  town,  he  became  in  his  turn 
Plan  of  the  aggressor ;  employing  both  his  cavahy  and  his 
forrgcncrai  fleet  to  harass  the  Carthaginians,  and  intercept  their 
cartha^"  **  supplies.  The  contest  now  assumed  a  character 
ginianarmy.  ^g^j-jy  ^^  Same  as   had  taken  place  before  Agri- 

gentum,  and  which  had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks. 
At  length,  after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Diony- 
sius,  finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp 
was  unfortified  ;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left  division, 
consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the 
Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simultaneously  from 
seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to  strike  blows 
from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  consisting  of 
Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or  western 
side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the  left  of  the 
Carthaginian  camp ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mercenary 
troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  intended  to  ad- 
vance through  the  town  itself  and  assail  the  advanced  or 
central  portion  of  their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their 
battering-machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry  were  directed 
to  hold  themselves  in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the  attack 
proved  successful ;  or  for  protection  to  the  retreating  infantry 
in  case  it  failed.^ 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack'  upon  the  left  or  sea- 
^  ^  ^^  ward  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot 
He  is  dc-  division  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was  effectively  exe- 
obii^*to  cuted,  and  promised  at  first  to  be  successful  The 
retreat.  assailauts  overthrew  the  bulwarks^  forced  their  way 
into  the  camp,  and  were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  defenders;  chiefly  Iberians  and 
Campanians,  but  reinforced  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
army  which  were  as  yet  unmolested.  But  of  the  two  other 
divisions  of  Dionysius,  the  right  did  not  attack  until  long  after 
the  moment  intended,  and  the  centre  never  attacked  at  alL 
The  right  had  to  make  a  circuitous  march  over  the  Geloan 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  109. 
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plain  round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than  had 
been  calculated  ;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves  so 
obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many  other  ancient 
towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular ;  perhaps,  also, 
farther  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently  taken  for  defence. 
And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up  to  the  attack 
until  the  Italians  on  the  left  had  been  already  repulsed,  were 
compelled  to  retreat  after  a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent 
force  of  the  main  Carthaginian  army.  Dionysius  and  his 
mercenaries,  coming  up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for 
attack  had  passed  altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city 
without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault,— or  both 
the  one  and  the  other — ^we  are  unable  certainly  to  „  ^     ^ 

'  B.C.  405. 

determine.     There  will  appear  reasons  for  suspecting  He  eva- 
that  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a  repulse  which  ^ta^t 
should  discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  "fuiei^pu- 
for  abandoning  Gela.      After  retiring  again  within  ^AVaccs, 
the  walls,   he  called  together  his  principal  friends  tokeni5 
to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  S?^^a- 
opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  farther  hazard  «^"**°*- 
for  the  preservation  of  the  town.     Dionysius  now  found  him- 
self in  the  same  position  as  Diokl^s   after  the  defeat  near 
Himera,  and  as  Daphnaeus  and  the  other  Syracusan  generals 
before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of  their  provision-fleet 
by  the  Carthaginians.     He  felt  constrained  to  abandon  Gela, 
taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape 
of  the  inhabitants.     Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of 
flight  secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial- 
truce  for  the  ensuing  day ;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000 
light  troops,  with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the  whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires 
burning,  so  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginians.^     Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused 
the  Geloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the 
commencement  of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main  army 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  ill. 
VOL.   VIII.  2   F 
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followed  at  midnight  to  protect  them.  All  hurried  forward  on 
their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  account  the  hours  of 
darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay  Kamarina — Kamarina 
the  immoveable/  as  it  was  pronounced  by  an  ancient  oracle 
or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night  seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet 
Not  thinking  himself  competent  to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius 
forced  all  the  Kamarinaean  population  to  become  partners 
in  the  flight  of  the  Geloans.  The  same  heart-rending  scene, 
which  has  already  been  recounted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himeia, 
was  now  seen  repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse ;  a 
fugitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  free  as  well 
as  slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they  knew  not 
whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The 
flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not  molested  by 
any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians,  discovering  the 
abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed  in  and  took 
possession  of  it  As  very  little  of  the  valuable  property  within 
it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  indis- 
criminately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind ;  old  men,  sick, 
and  children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so 
rapid.  Some  of  the  conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious 
instincts  by  crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.* 
Amidst  the  sufferings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however, 
and  the  compassion  of  the  protecting:  army,  other 

Indignation      -,.  ,  #-ii  <■»>.. 

and  charges  feelmgs  also  wcre  powerfully  aroused.  Dionysius, 
against  who  had  been  so  unmeasured  and  so  effective  in 
lonytius.  calumniating  unsuccessful  generals  before,  was  now 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts 
of  wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives 
and  among  the  army.  He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed 
to  the  Carthaginians,  not  only  the  army,  but  also  Gela  and 
Kamarina,  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these 
formidable  neighbours  so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain 
in  patient  servitude  under  his  dominion.  It  was  remarked 
that  his  achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy 


"  Oatis  nunquam  concessa  rooveri 
Apparet  Camarina  procul." 
^^  Virgil.  iEneid,  Ul.  701. 


'  Diodor.  xiil.  ill.  Ob^e/iia  yhp  i|r 
wop*  ctdroif  ^«i5flb  rSnr  iKierKOfiiwmw^ 
iX\*  curvfuraB&s  rAw  iirvxt'^^''  •^ 
fi^y  iaft<rra6pov¥t  oTs  9*  k^opifrcvs  iwijry^w 
Cfiptis. 
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of  the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him ;  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to 
compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight  ;  that  the 
mercenaries  especially,  the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied, 
had  not  only  sustained  no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought 
into  action  ;  that  while  his  measures  taken  against  the  enemy 
had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they  on  their  side  had 
manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his  flight — thus 
affording  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance  between  them. 
Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  all — except  his  own 
mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept  near  him  for  security.  The 
Italiot  allies,  who  had  made  the  attack  and  sustained  the  main 
loss  during  the  recent  battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for 
having  left  them  thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body, 
and  marched  across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen, 
the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground 
of  anger  against  Dionysius ;   partly  from  his   mis-  the  syra- 
conduct  or  supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enter-  men— they 
prise,  but  still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he  Syracuse, 
had  just  erected  over  his  fellow-citizens.     This  des-  IgaixM 
potism,  having  been  commenced  in  gross  fraud,  and 
consummated  by  violence,  was   now  deprived  of  the  only 
plausible  colour  which   it  had  ever  worn — since   Dionysius 
had  been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced 
and  superseded     Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom 
they  hated  at  once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan 
horsemen  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Diony- 
sius during  the  retreat,  and  killing  him.     But  finding  him  too 
carefully  guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  surrounded 
his  person,  they  went  off"  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their  best 
speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping  out  Dionysius.     As  they 
arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been  received  of  the  defeat 
and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission  without  impedi- 
ment into  the  islet  of  Ortygia ;  the  primitive  interior  city, 
commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set  apart  by  the  despot 
for  his  own  residence  and  power.    They  immediately  assaulted 
and  plundered  the  house  of  Dionysius,  which   they  found 

2  F  2 
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richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of  every  kind. 
He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  he  must  have 
begun  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained 
that  his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The 
assailants  not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior 
wealth,  but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  after- 
wards died  of  the  outrage.*  Against  this  unfortunate  woman 
they  probably  cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as  the 
wife  of  Dionysius,  but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokratds. 
They  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad  the  news  that  Diony- 
sius had  fled  never  to  return ;  for  they  fully  confided  in  the 
disruption  which  they  had  witnessed  among  the  retiring  army, 
and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had  heard  universally 
expressed  against  him.^  After  having  betrayed  his  army, 
together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  a 
flight  without  any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted) — 
he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality, 
before  the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse  was  now  free ;  and  might,  on  the  morrow,  recon- 
stitute formally  her  popular  government 

Had   these  Syracusans  taken  any   reasonable  precautions 

against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances  would 

',  .  .         probably  have  proved  correct.    The  career  of  Diony- 

Tneir  im-  ,  1111  i«t» 

prudence—    sius  would  hcrc  have  ended.     But  while  they  aban- 

tnCV  AFC 

surprised       doned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his  house  and 

and  over-  ,,  •i«./-* 

powered  by    brutal  outragc  agamst  his  wife,  they  were  so  rashly 

return  of       confidcnt  in  his  supposed  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in 

lonyMus.     ^j^^.^  ^^^  mastery  of  the  insular  portion  of  the  city, 

that  they  neglected  to  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer 
city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of  their 
secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  sentiments, 
he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that  he  could 
only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of  attack. 
Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
devoted  soldiers — lOO  horsemen  and  600  foot — he  left  his 
army  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to  Syracuse  ;  a 
distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about  45  English  miles.  He  arrived 
there  about  midnight,  and  presented  himself,  not  at  the  gate 

»  Diodor.  xiii,  1 12;  xiv.  44.     Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3.         *  Diodor.  xiii.  112. 
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of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably  ascertained  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  his  enemies,  but  at  that  of  Achradina ;  which  latter 
(as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed  a  separate  fortification 
from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis  between  them.^  Though 
the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently  discovered  it  to  be  unguarded, 
and  was  enabled  to  apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the 
marshes  on  his  road,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  it.  So 
eager  had  he  been  for  celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were 
with  him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing 
their  work,  he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina 
or  the  outer  city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he 
became  master,  without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place,  which  formed  its 
chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies,  astounded  by  this 
alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into  Achradina,  and 
tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it  already  in 
possession  of  Dionysius ;.  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con- 
siderable armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by 
his  mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small 
and  successive  parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came  out 
of  Ortygia,  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  houses  of  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion,  slew  such  as 
he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek  shelter  in 
exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — ^who  but 
the  evening  before  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with 
common  prudence  have  maintained  themselves  in  it — were 
thus  either  destroyed  or  driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles 
they  established  themselves  in  the  town  of  ^Etna.* 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined   on  the 
ensuing  day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries,  ^'•JJ*'^ 
and  also  by  the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now  com-  Syracuse, 
pleted  their  march.     The  miserable  sufferers  from  Gela  and 


^  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  xtipriy  X9p\  fiicas 
v^mas  rpbs  riiy  irvKfiy  t^j  'Axpit^i^Vi 
....  c^Xavyc  81&  r^f  'AxpoSu^i, 
&c. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  topography 
of  Syracuse,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  vol.  vi.  of  this 
History,    with  two   plans,   illustrating 


the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Athenians  ; 
also  to  a  third  plan,  at  p.  38  vol.  ix., 
representing  Syracuse  as  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  his 
additions. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  Compare  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  $• 
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Kamarina,  who  looked  upon  him  with  indignation  as  their 
betrayer — went  to  reside  at  Leontini ;  seemingly  as  com- 
panions of  the  original  Leontine  citizens,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but  who  no  longer 
chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius.  Leontini  thus  became 
again  an  independent  city.^ 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin  Diony- 
sius, yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory',  more  master 
of  Syracuse  than  ever;  and  had  more  completely  trodden 
down  his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just 
destroyed  and  chased  away,  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich 
and  powerful  citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such 
formidable  enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders  to  any 
party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the  strongest  of 
all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation  of  his  reign.  There 
was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  to  which  he 
had  to  render  account  of  his  proceedings  at  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina,  and  before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  arraigfned — as  he 
himself  had  arraigned  his  predecessors  who  had  commanded 
at  Himera  and  Agrigentum.  All  such  popular  securities  he 
had  already  overridden  or  subverted.  The  superiority  of 
force,  and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule 
rested,  were  now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Diony- 
B.c.  405.  ^^^s  might  still  have  found  defence  difficult,  if  Imilkon 
Proposi-  had  marched  on  with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from 
M^^^me  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  had  laid 
ko"  Tclms  energetic  siege  to  Syracuse.  From  all  hazard  and 
of  peace.  alarm  of  this  sort,  he  was  speedily  relieved,  by  pro- 
positions for  peace,  which  came  spontaneously  tendered  by 
the  Carthaginian  general.  Peace  was  concluded  between  them, 
on  the  following  terms  ; — 

I.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous  posses- 
sions, and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily.  They 
shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  The 
towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  their 

•  Xenophon.  (Hellen,  ii.  3,  0  states  Diodorus  notices  (xiii.  113).     Leontini, 

that   •*  the    Leontines,   co-residents  at  recognised  as  independent  by  the  peace 

Syracuse,   revolted   to  their  own  city  which  speedily  followed,  is  mentioned 

from  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans."  again  shortly  afterwards  as  independent 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  a  (xiv.  14).    It  had  been  annexed  to  Sjrra- 

part  of  the  same  transaction  as  what  '  cuse  before  the  Athenian  siege. 
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present  fugitive  inhabitants ;  but  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and  fortifi- 
cations. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messfind,  as  well  as 
all  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  auto- 
nomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.* 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both  sides, 
shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now  con- 
cluded.    Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  coUusion  of 
to  Carthage,  assigning  to  her,  either  as  subject  or  as  wiuTthi"* 
tributary,  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily —  nSS*5ho 
yet  as  Syracuse  was,  after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  d2SSSS>n^ 
obtained,  the  conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  SS^.^?m. 
security  of  all  the  remainder,  we  are  astonished  that  SrSrtha- 
Imilkon   did   not  push  forward   to   attack   it,  at  a  voi»numy, 
moment  so  obviously  promising.    It  appears  that  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian 
army  was  visited  by  a  pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have  forbidden 
future  operations.     The  announcement  of  this  event  however, 
though  doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way 
somewhat  confused.^    And   when  we   read,  as  one  of  the 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  1 14.    Ka2  ^vptucovaiovs    cuse.     There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to 
fikv  6ir^  Aioy^atoy  rtrdx^ai,  &C.  1  which  9i6rtp  can  refer.    But  a  few  lines 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  114.  I  farther  on,  after  the  conditions  of  peace 

Diodorus  begins  this  chapter  with  the    have  been  specified,  Diodorus  alludes 
words— Atdvfp    6irh    r&y    wpayfid-    to  t/u  terrible  disease  {hirh  rris  v6ffov) 
T09V  hyayKaC6fi€yos  'IfdkKuy,  Ivf/i-  I  which  laid  waste  the  Carthaginian  army, 
^€ir  fls  2upaKo6<ras  ttfipvKOt  TopcucaX&r  |  as  if  he  had  mentioned  it  before. 
robs  iirrrjijiiyovs  itaK^aturBai.     'Afffi4y»s        I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortrage  iiber  alte 


9*  iwoKoiffayros  rov  Aiow<riou,  r^y  tlpii 
niy  M  roidrSc  HBtyro,  &c. 

Now  there  is  not  the  smallest  matter 
of  fact  either  mentioned  or  indicated 
before,  to  which  the  word  9i6v^p  can 
have  reference.  Nothing  is  mentioned 
but  success  on  the  part  of  the  Cartha- 

S'nians,  and  disaster  on  the  part  of  the 
reeks  ;  the  repulse  of  the  attack  made 
by  Dion^ius  upon  the  Carthaginian 
camp — his  retreat  and  evacuation  of 
Gela  and  Kamarina  —  the  occupation 
of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians — the  dis- 
order, mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of 
the  army  of  Dion^sius  in  its  retreat 
— the  struggle  within  the  walls  of  Syra- 


Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  213)  the 
opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  a  gap  in 
Diodorus  *' intentionally  disguised  in 
the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  noticed  by  any 
editor."  Some  such  conclusion  seems 
to  me  unavoidable.  Niebuhr  thinkst 
that  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  text,  it 
was  stated  that  Imilkon  marched  on  to 
Syracuse,  formed  the  siege  of  the  place, 
and  was  there  visited  with  the  terrific 
pestilence  to  which  allusion  is  made 
m  the  remaining  portion  of  the  text. 
This  also  is  nowise  improbable ;  yet  I 
do  not  venture  to  assert  it — since  the 
pestilence  may  possibly  have  broken  out 
while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Gela. 
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articles  in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that 
"  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius  " — ^we  discern 
plainly,  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this  timely 
overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground 
for  those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged 
him  with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  Car- 
thaginians in  order  to  assure  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse. 
The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Syra- 
cuse and  recognising  its  autonomy,  could  have  no  interest 
in  dictating  its  internal  government  If  they  determined  to 
recognise  by  formal  treaty  the  sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dio- 
nysius, we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  purchased  the 
favour  from  them  by  some  underhand  service  previously 
rendered.  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles — 
the  latter  being  the  successor,  and  in  so  many  points  the 
parallel  of  Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterwards — availed  them- 
selves of  Carthaginian  support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the 
despotism  of  Syracuse.^ 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army  is 
said  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of 
their  numbers.  The  remaining  h^lf,  on  returning  to  Africa, 
either  found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with  them  ;  for  the 
mortality  at  and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable 
than  in  Sicily.^ 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  B.C.  that  this  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on 
the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthaeinian  dominion. 

Near  com- 

cidencc  in      and  Syracuse  with  its  population  to  that  of  Diony- 

timc,  of  this        .  '  ./-.  ,  /-k-i  r     1 

peace  with  sius.     It  was  m  September  or  October  of  the  same 

of  Lylndcr  year  that  Lysander  effected  his  capture  of  the  entire 

tami-sym-  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  destroyed  the  mari- 

Spartawith  timc  asccndcncy  and   power  of  Athens,  and  gave 

Dionysius.  ^     .        ^t        t  j 

commencement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  com- 
pleted by  the  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander 
in  so  many  cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced 


Niebuhr  farther  considers,  that  Dio- 
nysius lost  the  battle  of  Gela  through 
miserable  generalship — that  he  lost  it 
by  design,  as  suitable  to  his  political 
projects — and  that  by  the  terms  of  the 


subsequent  treaty,  he  held  the  territory 
round  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian 
supremacy. 

*  Justin,  xxii.  2 ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 
c.  2,  7,  9.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 
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their  disastrous  working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  coming  period.  The  new 
position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta  now  became  involved, 
imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius  such  as  in  earlier 
times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt ;  and  which  contri- 
buted materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the  durability  of  his 
dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of  Lacedaemonian 
agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans  of  effective 
aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or  other  parts  of  Greece.^ 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of 
distress,  depression,  and  alarm,  throughout  all  the  Depressed 
south  of  Sicily.   According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  S^low^''^ 
Gela  and  Kamarina  might  be  re-occupied  by  their  sL!^"  from 
fugitive   population  ;   yet  with   demolished  walls —  S'^us*© 
with  all  traces  of  previous  opulence  and  comfort  ^"y^""- 
effaced  by  the  plunderers — and  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
tribute  to  Carthage.     The  condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory, 
was  worse ;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from 
the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prcTsperous  independence.     No  free 
Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between  Cape 
Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan  frontier. 

Amidst  the  profound   discouragement  of  the   Syracusan 
mind,   the   withdrawal   from    Sicily  of   the  terror- 
striking  Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a  relief,  w«itionof 
and  would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius.^     It  had 
been  brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  consequence 
of  his  exploits ;  for  his  military  operations  against  Imilkon 
at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  (and  even  worse)  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  suffered  no  harm,  except  from  the 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  la 

The  valuable  support  lent  to  Dio- 
nysius by  the  Spartans  is  emphatically 
denounced  by  Isokrat6s,  Orat  iv.  (Pane- 
gyric) s.  145 ;  Orat  viii.  (De  Pace)  s. 
122. 

*  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Dionysius 
and  Hippannus  on  this  occasion  as  the 
saviours  of  Syracuse,  does  not  insist 
upon  extraordinary  valour  and  ability 
on  their  parts,  but  assigns  the  result 
mainly  to  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the 
gods  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  B ;  p. 


355  F). 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  view  of 
recommending  a  compromise  at  Syra- 
cuse, between  the  party  of  freedom,  and 
the  descendants  of  Dionysius  and  Hip- 
pannus ;  he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as  good 
a  case  as  he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title 
of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Syracusans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  much 
Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards  abused 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
Syracusans  (p.  353  C). 
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pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus  a  plea  for  extolling 
him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also  gathered  strength  in 
other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events.  He  had  obtained  a 
formal  recognition  of  his  government  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the  chief  Syracusan  citizens 
opposed  to  his  dominion,  and  struck  terror  into  the  rest ;  he 
had  brought  back  all  his  mercenary  troops  and  guards,  with- 
out loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He  now  availed  himself  of  his 
temporary  strength  to  provide  precautions  for  perpetuity, 
before  the  Syracusans  should  recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  to  resist. 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the 
stronefor-  ^^^^  Called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  position 
ind  o\hCT  ^^  ^^  ^^1^  separately  from  Achradina  and  the  re- 
SiS^by  niaining  city.  He  constructed  a  new  wall,  provided 
in  andl^ut  ^^^^  lofty  turrcts  and  elaborate  defences  of  every 
Ortygia.  kind,  immediately  outside  of  the  mole  which  con- 
nected this  islet  with  Sicily.  On  the  outside  of  this  new 
wall,  he  provided  convenient  places  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, porticoes  spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable 
multitude,  and  seemingly  a  distilict  strong  fort,  destined  for 
a  public  magazine  of  corn.^  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the 
trade  of  the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of 
the  traders  congregated,  under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his 
peculiar  fortress.  As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also 
erected  a  distinct  citadel  or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and 
behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel  was  close  to  the  Lesser 
Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so  extended  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing  it  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though  there  was 
room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  provided  with  an 
almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him  against 
attack  from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer  city, 
but  enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose — and 
making  him  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of 
war  and  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one  step 
towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse ;  to  fill  it  with  de- 


*  That  this  was  the  position  of  the 
fortified  horrea  publica  at  Syracuse,  we 
see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21.     I   think  we 


may  presume  that  they  were  begun  at 
this  time  by  Dionysius,  as  they  form 
a  natural  part  of  his  scheme. 
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voted  adherents,  was  another.  For  Dionysius,  the  instruments  of 
dominion  were  his  mercenary  troops  and  body-gfuards ;  He  assijpis 
men  chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  to  his  onJSa^^o 
views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  consisting  J^d^'S^ 
in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreigners,  but  S^^Sfes 
even  of  liberated  slaves.    To  these  men  he  now  pro-  fyt^w  ^ 
ceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  support  and  residence.  *°*^- 
He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the  islet  or  interior 
stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  proprietors,  and  permitting 
no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own  intimate  partisans  and 
soldiers.    Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet,  while  he  dwelt  in  the 
citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  sheltering  his  own  person 
against  the  very  garrison  or  standing  army,  by  means  of  which 
he  kept  Syracuse  in  subjection.^     Having  provided  houses  for 
his  soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — ^he  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by  the 
like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re-appropria- 
tion of  lands,  without     He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syra- 
cusan  territory ;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and  the  best  shares, 
for  his  own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his 
mercenaries — and   apportioning  the  remaining    territory    in 
equal  shares  to  all  the  inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  as  non- 
citizens.     By  this  distribution  the  latter  became  henceforward 
citizens  as  well  as  the  former ;  so  far  at  least,  as  any  man 
could  be  properly  called  a  citizen  under  his  despotism*     Even 
the  recently  enfranchised  slaves  became  new  citizens  and  pro- 
prietors as  well  as  the  rest^ 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is  mortify- 
ing to  have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or 
three  brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  re- 
division  of  lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  property  of  those  Syracusan  Horsemen  or 
Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or  banished.    As  a 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 

The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the 
acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his  mer- 
cenaries without  the  acropolis,  but  still 
within  Ortygia — are  noticed  in  Plato's 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius (Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  350 ;  Epist 
iii.  p.  3 1  J). 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  7.  T^f  di  X^pas  riif 
u^tf  iplffrriy  i^tKofAtvos  iiwpiiaaro  rots 


fi^pots*  r^p  8*  iWriP  ifA4pt<r9¥  iwl- 
fffis  l^yf*  TC  Ka\  woXirp,  ovjuircpi- 
Xafiitp  r^  r&¥  woXtrAw  iy6ftart  rohs 
il\tv$€pt§fUpovs  So^Aovs,  ot's  ^iciiXci  yto- 
voXlras,  aU8«icc  8^  ical  rits  obclas  to7s 
txXots,  wXiitf  T&¥  iy  rg  N^o-y*  ra^as  M 
rois  4^lXois  Ktd  rols  fu<rOo4>6poi$  iliupii' 
ffOTo.     'Evel   dc  r&  Kork  rijy  rvpayyii^ 
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matter  of  course,  their  property  would  be  confiscated,  and 
would  fall  into  his  possession  for  reassignment.  It  would 
doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch  as  these  Horsemen  were 
for  the  most  part  wealthy  men.  From  this  basis,  Dionysius 
enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  a 
general  spoliation  and  re-appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these 
last  we  do  not  know  ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  after- 
wards, the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentiond  as  amounting 
to  about  10,000.^  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in 
Ortygia,  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would 
suffice.  How  far  the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  principle, 
was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  The 
maxim  of  allowing  residence  in  Ortygia  to  none  but  friends 
and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into  a  traditional  ob- 
servance for  future  anti-popular  governments  of  Syracuse. 
The  Roman  consul  Marcellus,  when  he  subdued  the  city  near 
two  centuries  afterwards,  prescribed  the  rule  of  admitting  into 
the  islet  none  but  Romans,  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syra- 
cusan  residents.^ 

Such   mighty   works    of  fortification,   combined    with    so 

extensive  a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  domi- 

exactionsof    cilc,  cannot  have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a 

-discontent   considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking  considerable 

>racusc.   j-^gj^^^^j^^^  jj^  detail.     Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 

the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  fortification  must  have  been  very 
hoRvy. ,  How  Dionysius  contrived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do 
no?  kno^.  Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  contributions  which 
he  eflacted  from  the  .Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that 
within  the  space  of  five  years,  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his 
'  hands  their  entire  property ;  that  is,  20  per  cent  per  annum 
•  upon  their  whole  property.^  To  what  years  this  statement 
refers,  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contri- 
bution exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But  we 
may  justly  infer  from^it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple  to 

#  : 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  little  pretence  to  numerical  accuracy. 


So  also,  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  mili- 
tary force  a^  having  been  fiap^dpwp 
fAvplayHpov  (pvXcucfiy  (Plutardi,  Dion.  c. 


•  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  32,  84 ;  38,  98. 

•  Aristotel.  Politic  v.  9,  4.  Kal  ^ 
tlerpopit  ruv  tcAmv  {rvpavwiKSv  iari)  iw 
ir4trrf  yiip  trtffof  irX  Aiovvfflov  rj^v  oinrtav 


Io)r.  *  These  expression!  however  have  ;  Sircuroy  tlctyrjifox^ycu  <rvv4fiaiy€. 
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lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications  ;  and  that  the  simul- 
taneous burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus  come  to 
aggravate  the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of  property, 
and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a  numerous  stand- 
ing army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and 
that  numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified  at  having  let 
slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of  excluding  Dionysius  when 
the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a  moment  masters  of  Syra- 
cuse, before  he  suddenly  came  back  from  Gela.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt, 
there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syra-  b.c.  404-403. 
cuse,  under  a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelmincr  i>KM»pus 

'  *^  o    marches  out 

force  assembled  in  Ortygia.     But  a  suitable  moment  ©f  Syracuse 

^  ^  asamst  the 

speedily  occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  Sikcjs- 
new  appropriation  for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  ^^  syra- 

cusao  sol- 

mercenaries,  Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  S*'!*' __ 
of  the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  DorUcus  the 
island,  some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage  in  the  »« »!*«». 
recent  war.  He  accordingly  marched  out  with  a  military  force, 
consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  armed  Syra- 
cusan  citizens,  under  a  commander  named  Dorikus.  While  he 
was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops, 
finding  themselves  assembled  in  arms  and  animated  with  one 
common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  measures  for  open  resist- 
ance to  Dionysius.  The  commander  Dorikus,  in  striving  to 
repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  chastise  one 
of  the  most  mutinous  speakers ;  *  upon  which  the  soldiers 
rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.  They  slew  Dorikus, 
and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with  loud  shouts  free  Syra- 
cusan citizens ;  calling  upon  all  their  comrades  in  the  camp  to 
unite  against  the  despot.  They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith 
to  the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the 
Syracusan  Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their 
exile  from  Dionysius.  Their  appeal  found  the  warmest 
sympathy  among  the  Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of 

*  Diodorus,  xiv.  7. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    Compare  an  occurrence  very  similar,  at  Mend6  in  Thrace 
(Thucyd.  iv.  130). 
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whom  declared  themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and 
prepared  for  every  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement  and 
The  svT*.     unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  much  inti- 
g^  wiJh"   niidated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means 
f^m^St     of  his  mercenaries.     Profiting  by  the  lesson  which  he 
Ifl^lT^      had  received,  after  the  return  march  from  Gela,  he 
D^^tius      raised  the  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned 
in  ortygia,     ^o  Syracusc  to  make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia, 
before  his  Syracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.     Meanwhile 
the  latter,  thus  left  full  of  joy   and  confidence,  as  well  as 
masters  of  the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who 
had  slain  Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced 
by  the  Horsemen,  or  returning  exiles  from  JEtnaL     Resolved 
to  spare  no  effort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Mess^n^  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid  ;  while 
they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all  their  force  to  Syra- 
cuse, and   encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipolae.     It  is  not 
clear  whether  they  remained  in  this  position,  or  whether  they 
were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population,  to 
possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina,  and 
with  its  appendages  Tycha  and   Neapolis.     Dionysius   was 
certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  country; 
but  he  maintained  himself  in   his  impregnable   position   in 
Ortygia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans 
and  mercenaries.     If  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina, 
he  must  have  been  prevented  from  easy  communication  with 
it.     The  assailants  extended  themselves  under  the  walls  of 
Ortygia,  from  Epipolae  to  the  Greater  as  well  as  the  Lesser 
Harbour.^     A  considerable  naval  force  was  sent  to  their  aid 
from  Mess^n^  and  Rhegium,  giving  to  them  the  means  of 
blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side ;  while  the  Corinthians,  though 
they  could  grant  no  farther  assistance,  testified  their  sympathy 
by  sending  Nikotelfis  as  adviser.^    The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment  proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large 
rewards  for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizen- 
ship to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well 
as  intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  irresistible  force  which 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  8.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  to. 
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characterizes  the  first  burst  of  a  popular  movement,  actually 
came    over  and   were    well    received.     Everything  Despair  of 

.  t_        Dionysius— 

seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  insurgents,  who,  he  appu^  to 
not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  blockade,  Campanians 
brought  up  battering-machines,  and  vehemently  ihaginian 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.  Nothing  now  saved  SdT*^**  ** 
Dionysius  except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which  he  had 
so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.  And  even  though 
sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so  desperate, 
that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased.  He  himself 
b^an  to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion ; 
discussing  with  his  intimate  friends  the  alternative,  between 
death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance,  and  safety  pur- 
chased by  a  dishonourable  flight  There  remained  but  one 
means  of  rescue  ;  to  purchase  the  immediate  aid  of  a  body  of 
1 200  mercenary  Campanian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian 
service,  and  stationed  probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum,  His 
brother-in-law  Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest 
horse,  to  visit  in  person  the  Campanians,  and  bring  them  to 
the  relief  of  Ortygia.  But  this  counsel  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  two  intimate  friends — Hel6ris  and  Megakl£s — who 
both  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only 
honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting  his 
post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was  dragged 
away  by  the  leg.^  Accordingly  Dionysius  determined  to  hold 
out,  without  quitting  Ortygia ;  sending  private  envoys  to  the 
Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if  they  would  march 
immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Carthaginians  were  pro- 
bably under  obligation  not  to  oppose  this,  having  ensured 
to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of  treaty  the  possession  of 
Syracuse. 


>  Diodor.  ziv.  8 ;  xx.  78.  Isokrat^s, 
Or.  vi.  (Archidfl^us)  sect  49. 

It  appears  that  Timseiis  the  historian 
Ascribea  this  last  observation  to  Philis- 
tus  ;  and  Diodoxtis  copies  Timseus  in  one 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  though 
not  in  the  other.  But  Philistus  himself 
in  his  history  asserted  that  the  observa- 
tion had  been  made  by  another  person 
(Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35)! 

The  saving  seems  to  have  been  re- 
membered and  dted  long  afterwards  in 
Syracuse;   but  cited  as  having   been 


delivered  by  Dionysius  himself,  not  as 
addressed  to  him  (Livy,  xxiv.  22). 

Isokrat^s,  while  recording  the  saying, 
represents  it  as  having  been  delivered 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  pressing 
Syracuse  hardly  by  siege;  having  in 
mmd  doubtless  the  siege  or  blockade 
undertaken  by  Imilkon  seven  years 
afterwards.  But  I  apprdiend  this  to  be 
a  misconception.  The  story  seems  to 
suit  better  to  the  earlier  occasion  named 
by  Diodoms. 
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To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
the  assailants  prolongcd  defence,  and  sent  to  request  permission  to 
submission  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  private  friends  and  effects. 
the  Cam-  Permission  was  readily  granted  to  him  to  depart  with 
Tic^ury  of  five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success 
.onysius.  j^^^  bceu  acquircd,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  considering 
Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as  concluded. 
Not  merely  was  all  farther  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces 
were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  dis- 
banded, by  a  proceeding  alike  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be 
sent  back  to  ^Etna  ;  while  the  hoplites  dispersed  about  the 
country  to  their  various  lands  and  properties.  The  same 
difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular  force  long  together  for  any 
military  operation  requiring  time,  which  had  been  felt  when 
the  Athenians  besieged  their  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus 
in  the  acropolis,^  was  now  experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege 
of  Ortygia.  Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans 
blindly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance  held 
out  by  Dionysius  ;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their 
force  and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  departure 
should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared  and 
disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  Campanians,^  who,  attacking  and  defeating  them  with 
considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to  join  Dionysius 
in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  300  fresh 
mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  affairs  was  now 
completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among  the 
assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimi- 
nation and  quarrel.  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Ortygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the 
recently  dismissed  Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing 
it  up  altogether  and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  i£tna ;  a  reso- 
lution, which  they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.    Observing 


*  Herodotus,  v.  71 ;  Thucydid^,  i. 
112. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  on 
their  way  to  Syracuse,  passed  by  Agy- 
rium,  and  deposited  Uieir  baggage  in 
the  care  of  Agyris  the  despot  of  that 
town  (Diodor.  xiv.  9).     But  if  we  look 


at  the  position  of  Agyrium  on  the  map, 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
mercenaries  coming  from  the  Carthagi- 
nian  territory,  and  in  great  haste  to 
reach  Syracuse,  can  have  passed  any- 
where near  to  it 
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his  opponents  thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis 
or  Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina.  He  was  victo- 
rious, and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he  took  great  pains 
to  prevent  slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to 
restrain  his  own  troops  ;  and  he  subsequently  buried  the  slain 
with  due  solemnity.  He  was  anxious  by  these  proceedings  to 
conciliate  the  remainder  ;  for  the  most  warlike  portion  of  his 
opponents  had  retired  to  iEtna,  where  no  less  than  7000 
hoplites  were  now  assembled  along  with  the  Horsemen. 
Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return  to 
Syracuse,  promising  the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  for- 
bearance towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the 
slain.  Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as 
had  left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power. 
The  larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all 
submission  to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at  iEtna.  Such 
as  did  return  were  well-treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest 
gradually  to  follow  their  example.* 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  apparently 
desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion  ;  chiefly 
through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the  former  occa-     . 

ft  r  ^    t    \       t  r  Dionysius 

sion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela),  the  want  of.  perse-  strengthens 

'  *  hisdcspotism 

venng  union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commanding  more  than 
leader,  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists.     His  first  pro-  sistanceient 
ceeding  was  to  dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campanians.  the  spartan 
For  though  he  had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  his  NikoSes 
restoration,  he  was  well-aware  that  they  were  utterly  thLnS^t 
faithless,  and  that  on  the  first  temptation  they  were   **  ** 
likely  to  turn  against   him.^     But  he   adopted   other  more 
efficient  means  for  strengthening  his  dominion  in  Syracuse, 
and  for  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  that  danger  from 
which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.     He  was  assisted  in  his 
proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named  Aristus,  re- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  '  48),  where  they  were  welcomed  and 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  The  subsequent  hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants, 
proceedings  of  the  Campanians  justified  '  In  the  night  they  set  upon  the  Entellan 
his  wisdom  in  dismissing  them.  They  citizens  by  surprise,  put  them  all  to 
went  to  Entella  (a  town  among  the  de-  death,  married  their  widows  and 
pendencies  of  Carthage,  in  the  south-  daughters,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
western  portion  of  Sicily — Diod.   xiv.    town  for  themselves. 
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cently  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at  Syra- 
cuse.    While   Nikotel^s,  who  had  been  sent  from   Corinth, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head  to  obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  govern- 
ment— Aristus,  on  the  contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes 
of  Dionysius.     He  seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikotel^ 
whom  he  impeached  and  caused  to  be  slain.     Next,  pretend- 
ing himself  to  act  along  with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the 
great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their  freedom,*  he 
gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them.    The  despot 
was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more  decisively  than 
before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective  popular  leaders 
thus  made  known  to  him  ;  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
profoundly  discouraged  by  finding  Sparta  enlisted  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage 
to  strike  another  important  blow.  During  the  season 
the  syracu-  of  harvcst,  whilc  the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields, 
he  caused  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  searched,  and 
seized  all  the  arms  found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with 
thus  robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack, 
he  farther  proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifi- 
cations round  the  islet  of  Ortygfia,  to  augment  his 
standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build  fresh  ships. 
Feeling  more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to 
the  Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus  siu*- 
rounded  himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger  than  any 
other  Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He  was  yet 
farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active  sup[K>rt  of 
Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency ; ' 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as 


san  citi- 
zens— 
strengthens 
the  fortifi- 
cations of 
Ortygia — 
augments 
his  merce- 
nary force. 


'  Diodor.  xiv.   lO.      •A»^<rTciXai'  {ol 
AaKcSm/M^vtoi)  "Apurrw^  &y9pa  ruy  irt" 

wpoffiroioifuwoi  HaraKiwtTv  riiP  8vKa- 
<rTc(ai',  rf  8'  it\ri9*i<f  <nr*i9oyrts  a^rjcai 
r^v    rvpaywda'    ^Xvi(oy    yiip    avyKara-^ 

rhw  Aioviiriop  8i&  riis  tbtoytfflas.  *0  B* 
"Kpioros  KarrafcXt^xras  *is  'XvpoKo^ffas, 
jcol  r^  rupdyy^  XdBpa  ircpl  ro^my  Sior 
Xcx9«iy«  Tous  Tff  2vpaK4NNr(ouf  &iturc(wy, 


l4tian4Xriu  r}»  KopMtop  ArciXcr,  ^^^if* 
yo^fAM»0¥  tSw  ]|vf«itotKr(«M^  robs  8i  in- 
trrt^ffamas  wpo^ohs,  rhw  fiJkp  r^peurw^^ 
itrxvp^^  Kar4ffrri<r€t  8iib  8i  r^t  wpd^^ms 
Taunts  &<rx^/Aoyciy  ^o(i|<rcr  oJk^  tifta 
ital  riip  warpiHa,    Compare  xiv.  70. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  KoU  ra  Xonr^  wup^ 
ffKwdCtro  itphs  T^y  iur<pdXttaM  r^s  jvpoM* 
pi^os,  &s  &y  fpyott  iiiri  irupojf  ctXii^s, 
]fri  irw  {nrofi4pov<ft¥  ol  Xvptuco^ioi  x^u* 
rov  fi^  9ouX€^t¥. 
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her  ambassador  to  countenance  and  exalt  him.^  The  Spartan 
aUiance  however  did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling  among 
his  mercenaries  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the 
bitter  enemies  of  Sparta ;  who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naur 
paktus  and  Kephallenia  with  no  other  possession  left  except 
their  arms  ^ — and  whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epa^ 
minondas,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  has  been  described 
in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse 
were  prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  b.c  401-400. 
naturally  tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest  as  ^'**"y^ 
well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.  Not  choosing  KSSLand 
as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  Leoni*™. 
his  arms  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory ;  the  Grecian  (Chalkidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana, 
and  Leontini — and  the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily. 
The  three  Chalkidic  cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse, 
but  Leontini  had  been  conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even 
before  the  Athenian  expedition,  and  remained  as  a  Syracusan 
possession  until  the  last  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  when 
it  had  been  declared  independent  Naxus  and  Katana  had 
contrived  to  retain  their  independence  against  Syracuse,  even 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias.  At 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out  from 
Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  i£tna,  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his  dominion. 
Though  the  place  was  strong  by  situation,'  yet  these  men,  too 
feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which  he 
proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on  summoning  the  in- 
habitants to  surrender,  he  found  his  propositions  rejected,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  strenuous  defence ;  so  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  than  plunder  the  territory  around,  and 
then  advanced  onward  into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards 
Enna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a 
feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  Views  upon  Naxus 
and  Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  opened 
intrigues,  Arkesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and  Prokl^s,  general 
of  Naxus,  were  both  carrying  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the 

*  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c  2.         •  Diodor.  xiv,  34.         *  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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the  purpose  of  selling  to  him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities. 
Until  the  negotiations  were  completed,  Dionysius  wished  to 
appear  as  if  turning  his  arms  elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched 
against  Enna.  Here  he  entered  into  conspiracy  with  an 
Ennaean  citizen  named  Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to 
seize  the  sceptre  of  his  native  town — by  promises  of  assistance 
on  condition  of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards,  Aeim- 
nestus made  the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  Dionysius:  who  resented  this  proceeding  so 
vehemently,  that  he  assisted  the  Ennaeans  in  putting  down 
Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and 
then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without  farther  med- 
dling. He  next  marched  against  Erbita,  before  which  he 
passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the  bribes  pro- 
mised at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was  ad- 
mitted at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city, 
disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  gar- 
rison. Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands,  by  the  like  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  Prokl^s ;  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large 
bribe,  and  with  the  privilege  of  preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both 
cities  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers ;  after 
which  the  walls  as  well  as  the  houses  were  demolished,  and 
the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site  of  Katana 
was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Dionysius,  who  however  retained  in  his  possession 
hostages  for  their  fidelity ;  ^  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indi- 
genous Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  captures  struck 
so  much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that  when  Dionysius  re- 
newed his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt  competent  to 
resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  city,  to  remove 
to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as  citizens; 
which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his  des- 
potism. The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  their  city 
thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.* 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupt- 
Great  power,  ing  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  were   of 

of  Dionysius.  .  -  -  ,         - 

Foundation    scrious  momcnt,  and  spread  so  much  alarm  amone 

ofAlsBsa  by  ^  r  o 

Arcconid6s.    thc  Sikcls  of  thc  interior,  that  Archonid^s,  the  Sikel 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  i6.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  15. 
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prince  of  Erbita,  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town 
and  soil ;  withdrawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode 
mountains,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary, 
soldiers  and  with  a  lai^e  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily 
accompanied  him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alaesa.* 

Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the  san- 
guine despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to  still 
greater  enterprises.     He  resolved  to  commence  ag- 
gres3ive  war  with  the  Carthaginians.     But   against  ofDio"nysiu« 

i_     /.  .  ,    ,  ,  .  ,  . .  to  make  war 

such  formidable  enemies,  large  preparations  were  uponCar- 
indispensable,  defensive  as  well  as  offensive,  before 
his  design  could  be  proclaimed.  First,  he  took  measures  to 
ensure  the  defensibility  of  Syracuse  against  all  contingencies. 
Five  Grecian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the 
second  in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone  the  deplorable  fate 
of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host ;  a  calamity,  which 
might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also,  especially  if 
she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade  im- 
possible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  impressed 
valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.       ^.^  ^^ 
The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a  ?y"^**j*"~ 
wall  of  circumvallation  carried  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  which  the 

town  had 

was  actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would  ^^' 
have  been  entirely  completed,  had  the  original  com-  the  aac- 
mander  been  Demosthenes  instead  of  Nikias.    The 
prodigious  importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae  to  the  safety  of 
the  city  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence.    In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have  already  described  the 
site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the  outer 
city  called  Achradina.     Epipolae  was  a  gentle  ascent  west  of 
Achradina.     It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side  and 
the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  preci- 
pitously, about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part     These 
lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope, 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  i6.  This  Archonidls 
may  probably  have  been  son  of  the 
Sikel  prince  Archonides,  who,  having 
taken  active  part  as  an  ally  of  Nikias 


and  the  Athenian  invaders  against 
Syraciise,  died  just  before  Gyuppus 
reached  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vii.  i). 
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called  Euryalus  ;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or  road  between  ele- 
vated banks,  which  communicated  with  the  country  both  north 
and  west  of  Syracuse.     Epipolae  thus  formed  a  triangle  upon 
an  inclined  plane,  sloping  upward  from  its  base,  the  outer  wall 
of  Achradina,  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus ;  and  having  its  two 
sides  formed,  the  one  by  the   northern,   the   other  by  the 
southern,  line  of  cliffs.    This  apex  formed  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance,  commanding  the  narrow  road  which  approached 
Epipolae  from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through 
which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the  declivity  of 
Epipolae,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep,  though  less 
steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern.*     Unless  an 
enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could  never 
be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the  Great 
Harbour ;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias  and  the  Athenians  were 
near  accomplishing,   because  they  first  surprised   from   the 
northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured 
down  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae.     I  have  already  described 
how  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in 
the  field  at  a  time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  al- 
ready half  finished — having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of 
Epipolae  southward  down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  being 
partially  completed  from  the  same  point  across  the  northern 
half  of  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus ;  how  he  next  inter- 
cepted their  farther  progress,  by  carrying  out,  from  the  outer 
wall  of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their  intended  line 
of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff;  how  he 
finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of  Euryalus, 
which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall  just  mentioned  by 
a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae.* 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  Dionysius.  Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syra- 
cusans  may  perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by 
Gylippus  near  Euryalus  ;  but  they  had  pulled  down  the  wall 


*  See  the  Dissertation  of  Saverio 
Cavallari — Zur  Topographie  von  Syrakus 
(Gottingen,  1S45),  p.  22. 

'  See  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these 
points,  mv  account  of  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,   chs.  lix. 


and  Ix. — and  the  Appendix  at  the  end 
of  vol  vL,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of 
the  city  and  its  environs. 

The  reader  will  also  find  at  p.  38  of 
vol  ix.  a  Plan  of  Syracuse  as  it  stood 
after  the  additions  loade  by  Dionysios. 
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of  junction,  the  cross-wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of  protection 
constructed  between  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily  Additional 
and  his  commencement  of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  madefy  **" 
sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Temenitfis.  The  outer  aiongol? 
city  of  Syracuse  was  thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  SSU  dTthe 
wall  of  Achradina,  with  its  two  suburbs  or  excres-  EpipoUe,  up 
cences,  Tych6  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  now  resolved  eJ^us. 
to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection  substantially  similar  to 
that  contrived  by  Gylippus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate, 
and  permament.  He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of  defence, 
starting  from  the  sea  near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing 
the  suburb  called  Tych^  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the 
north-west),  and  then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of 
the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at 
Euryalus.  The  two  extremities  thus  became  connected  to- 
gether— not  as  in  the  time  of  Gylippus,^  by  a  single  cross-wall 
out  from  the  city-wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at 
an  angle  by  another  single  wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polae from  Euryalus,  but — by  one  continuous  new  line  border- 
ing the  northern  cliff  down  to  the  sea.  And  the  new  line, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now  built  under  the 
advice  of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and  frequent  towers 
interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as  means  of 
defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.  Its  length 
was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^  English  miles) ;  it  was  constructed 
of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet  in 
length.^  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials, 
and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all 
the  population  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  out  of  whom 
he  selected  60,000  of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the 
wall.  Others  were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry, 
while  6000  teams  of  oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them 
to  the  spot  The  work  was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller 
spaces  of  100  feet  each  to  regiments  of  suitable  number,  each 
under  the  direction  of  an  overseer.^ 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  own  dominion  over  Syracuse,  and  aggrandising  himself  by 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  75. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  18.    \l6ttw  rtrpanti^utv.    The  stones  may  have  been  cubes  of  four 
feet ;  but  this  does  not  certainly  appear.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  18. 
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new  conquests  on  the  borders.     But  this  new  fortification  was 
Popularity  of  ^  work  of  different  import     Instead  of  being,  like 
iffoi^^iadc   ^^^  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse  both  of 
syracu^    defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself  against  the 
fjj^'^^^y  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection  to 
himself.        ^i^Q  people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against 
foreign   besiegers.     It  tended   much  to  guarantee  Syracuse 
from   those   disasters  which   had  so  recently   befallen  Agri- 
gentum  and  the  other  cities.    Accordingly,  it  was  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced  between  them 
and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  harmony  such  as 
had  not  before  been  seen.     Every  man  laboured  at  the  work 
not  merely  with  good  will,  but  with  enthusiasm ;  while  the 
despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing  whole  days 
on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and  difficulty. 
He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the  mass,  as  an  un- 
guarded citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve,  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  harshness  of  his  previous  demeanour,*  proclaiming 
rewards  for  the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen ;  he  also  pro- 
vided attendance  or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gave  way. 
Such  was  the   emulation   thus   inspired,  that   the   numbers 
assembled,  often  toiling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed 
the  whole  wall  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.     The  fort  at 
Euryalus,  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-con- 
structed line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as 
comprised  within  so  short  a  period  of  execution ;  at  least  in 
its  complete  consummation.    For  the  defences  provided  at  this 
fort  (either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship ;  and  the  remains  of  them 
exhibit,  even  to  modern  observers,  the  most  complete  specimen 
preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.*    To  bring  them  into 
such  a  condition  must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty 
days.     Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to 
be  understood  as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential 
continuity  of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.,  to  be  added 
afterwards. 


>  DIodor.  xiv.  i8.  Ka06\ov  8i  &iro- 
04fi€yos  rh  rijs  apx^'  fi^i>os,  i^i^^y  ov- 
rbv  &irc8c(Kyv€;  &c. 

Compare  cap.  45  and  cap.  47 — fit- 
(ToDvTfj  T^  fidpos  riji  r&y  ^oiyUuy  4wt- 
Kpartlas,  &c. 


•  Accordiofi^  to  the  testimony  of 
Saverio  Cavulari,  the  architect  under 
whose  directions  the  excavations  were 
made  in  1839,  whereby  these  remains 
were  first  fuUy  disclosed  (Zur  Topo- 
graphie  von  Syrakus,  p.  21). 
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To  provide 'defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging  army, 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  b.c.  399-398. 
schemes  of  Dionysius.     What  he  meditated  was  ag-  Jf^jjys*-^ 
gressive  war  against  the  Carthaginians  ;    for  which  ^JJ/JJ^*" 
purpose,  he  not  only  began  to  accumulate  prepara-  ^^^^ 
tions  of  every  kind  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  but  o«^*- 
also  modified  his  policy  both  towards  the  Syracusans  and 
towards  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material 
change.  The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had  improve- 
hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was  discontinued;  £h^vioi2*of 
he  no  longer  put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them  into  SlJSdl'uie 
banishment,  with  the  same  merciless  hand  as  before.  Syracusans. 
In  place  of  such  tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative 
mildness,  forbearance,  and  conciliation.^  Where  the  system 
had  before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to 
many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been 
sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt  And  when  we  make 
present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Dionysius  and 
the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  his 
express  order,  by  no  means  represented  the  whole  amount  of 
evil  which  they  suffered.  He  occupied  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour,  docks,  and  maritime 
means  of  the  city.  The  numerous  garrison  in  his  pay,  and 
devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great  part  of  barbaric  or  non- 
Hellenic  soldiers,  and  of  liberated  slaves,  probably  also  non- 
Hellenia  The  Syracusans  resident  in  the  outer  city  and 
around  were  not  only  destitute  of  the  means  of  defensive  con- 
cert and  organization,  but  were  also  disarmed.  For  these 
mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens,  or  lands  from  their  properties  ;  for 
them  and  for  other  partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced 
spoliations  and  transfers  of  land  and  house-property  by 
wholesale.*  Now,  while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting 
tyrannical  sentences  for  his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure 
that  these  men,  the  indispensable  instruments  of  his  tyranny, 
would  neither  of  themselves  be  disposed  to  respect  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  other  citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  45.  'AwirlOero  yitp 
IjZri  rh  irtKphv  Ti)5  rvvawihos^  kcH  fitra- 
$a\K6fuyos   cis  ^irie^Kciay,   <l>i?<ay$p»w6- 
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so.  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  from  the  systematic  misrule 
of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  suffer,  but  also  from 
the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordinates.  And 
accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when  Dionysius, 
from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it  prudent 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings  ;  since  his  example, 
and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict  the  license 
of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign  conquest  made 
it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some  measure  of  good-will 
from  the  Syracusans  ;  or  at  least  to  silence  antipathies  which 
might  become  embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of 
a  war.  And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  resting 
on  another  antipathy,  powerful  and  genuine  in  their  minds. 
Hating  as  well  as  fearing  Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially 
sympathised  in  the  aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against 
her ;  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny 
under  which  they  groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a 
restoration  of  the  arms  snatched  from  them.^ 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysius 
B.C.  399-398.  ^^^  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-Carthaginian  pro- 
Hiscond-  jects,  which  made  him  eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least 
tomh^cr^c'i^  to  defer,  all  possibilities  of  war  in  other  quarters. 
hrsicui?"  The  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of 
timcnt''or5»'c  the  Strait  of  Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a 
fowl^rdThim.  disposition  to  attack  him.  They  were  of  common 
^^SntS^^*'  Chalkidic  origin  with  Naxus  and  Katana,  the  two 
c!.s.cne.  cities  which  Dionysius  had  recently  conquered  and 
enslaved.  Sixteen  years  before,  when  the  powerful  Athenian 
armament  visited  Sicily  with  the  ostensible  view  of  protect- 
ing the  Chalkidic  cities  2^ainst  Syracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in 
spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had  refused  the  invitation  of 
Nikias^  to  lend  assistance,  being  then  afraid  of  Athens.  But 
subsequent  painful  experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  resi- 
dents in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable 
enemy  of  the  two.  The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  with  the 
great  extension  of  Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  filled 
them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the  fears 
of  Carthage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the 
disasters  of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.    Anxious  to  revenge  their 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  45.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Rhegines  projected  an  attack  upon 
Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become  yet  more  formid- 
able ;  a  resolution  in  which  they  were  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now  driven  from 
-^tna  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to  Rhegium),  confident 
in  their  assurances  that  insurrection  would  break  out  against 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  any  foreign  succour  should 
be  announced  as  approaching.  Envoys  were  sent  across  the 
strait  to  Mess^nfi,  soliciting  co-operation  against  Dionysius, 
upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana 
could  not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence 
by  neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait  These  representa- 
tions made  so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of  Mess^nd, 
that  without  consulting  the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith 
summoned  the  military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along 
with  the  Rhegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000 
Rhegine  and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Rhegfine  and  400 
Messenian  horsemen — with  50  RJiegine  triremes.  But  when 
they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory,  a  large 
portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  their  generals  farther. 
A  citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the  opposition,  contend- 
ing that  the  generals  had  no  authority  to  declare  war  without 
a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and  that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack 
Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  remon- 
strances, that  the  Messenian  soldiers  returned  back  to  their 
city ;  while  the  Rhegines,  believing  themselves  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went  home  also.^ 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already 
led  his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.     But 
he  now  re-conducted  them  back  to  Syracuse,  and  ?««» «i*  , 

f  !/•  11  ..  /»  %  •   t     *lcs«ene  and 

listened  favourably  to  propositions  for  peace  which  Rh«ium. 
speedily  reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Mess^n^.*  marnra 
He  was  anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  wife,  hu 
at  all  price,  in  order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  u'd^Fb^" 
came  to  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  Jca^u 
allies  to  co-operate  with  them  in  Sicily.     He  ac-   ^"* 
quired  an  influence  in  Messdnd,  by  making  to  the  city  large 
concessions  of  conterminous  territory ;  on  which  side  of  the 
border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.     He  farther  endea- 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  •  Diodor.  xiv.  4a 
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vourcd  to  open  an  intimate  connection  with  Rhegium  by 
marrying  a  Rhegine  wife  ;  with  which  view  he  sent  a  formal 
message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract  such 
an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them 
important  benefits,  both  in  territorial  aggrandisement  and  in 
other  ways.  After  a  public  debate,  the  Rhegines  declined  his 
proposition.  The  feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile 
to  Dionysius,  as  the  recent  destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana ; 
and  it  appears  that  some  of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves 
with  contemptuous  asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of 
the  public  executioner  was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.*  Taken 
by  itself  the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently  g^ling  to  Dionysius. 
But  when  coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably 
made  in  public  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for 
it  seems  not  credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly*),  it 
left  the  bitterest  animosity ;  a  feeling  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar 
request,  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Lokri ;  where  it  was  favourably  entertained  It 
is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  comments  upon  this 
acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  grave  im- 
prudence, and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
principal  citizens  in  an  oligarchical  government,  to 
seek  for  aggrandisement  to  themselves  out  of  such 
an  alliance.  The  request  would  not  have  been  granted  (Aris- 
totle observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced 
aristocracy.  The  marital  connection  now  contracted  by  Diony- 
sius with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.'  And  even 
among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  g^nted  without 
opposition.     A  citizen  named  Aristeid6s  (one  of  the  corn- 


He  makes  a 
propoMiion 
to  marry  a 
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*  Diodor.  xiv.  44,  io6,  107. 

'  Diodorus,  where  he  first  mentions 
the  answer,  does  not  give  this  remark 
as  comprised  in  it ;  though  he  afterwards 
alludes  to  it  as  having  been  said  to  be 
(^curt)  so  comprised  (xiv.  44-107). 
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panions  of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had'  solicited  in 
marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  rather  see  her 
dead  than  united  to  a  despot  In  revenge  for  this  bitter 
reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of  Aristeidfis  to  be  put  to 
death.^ 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so  much 
pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities  near  the  b.c.  398-397 
Strait  of  Mess6n6,  were  destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  immense 
free  for  preparations  against  Carthage ;  which  pre-  Muioment 
parations  he  now  commenced  on  a  gig^antic  scale.  tuSwt^^' 
Efforts  so  great  and  varied,  combined  not  merely  SSTi^ 
with  forecast,  but  with  all  the  scientific  appliances  ''°"'  **^ 
then  available,  have  not  hitherto  come  before  us  throughout 
this  history.  The  terrible  effect  with  which  Hannibal  had 
recently  employed  his  battering-machines  against  Selinus 
and  Himera,  stimulated  Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with 
the  like  implements  in  greater  abundance  than  any  Greek 
general  had  ever  before  possessed.  He  collected  at  Syra- 
cuse, partly  by  constraint,  partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best 
engineers,  mechanists,  armourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily 
or  Italy  could  furnish.  He  set  them  upon  the  construction 
of  machines  and  other  muniments  of  war,  and  upon  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  with  the 
greatest  possible  assiduity.  The  arms  provided  were  of  great 
variety ;  not  merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers, 
heavy  or  light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the 
different  barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean,  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Tyrrhenians,  &c,  from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to 
hire  mercenaries ;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be 
furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had 
become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling 
military  workshop  —  not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palaestrae,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers 
and  back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dionysius  distri- 
buted the  busy  multitude  into  convenient  divisions,  each  with 
some  eminent  citizen  as  superintendent  Visiting  them  in 
person  frequently,  and  reviewing  their  progress,  he  recom- 
pensed largely  and  invited  to  his  table,  those  who  produced 
the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work.    As  he  farther  offered 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6, 
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premiums   for  inventive  skill,  the  competition  of  ingenious 
mechanists  originated    several   valuable    warlike    novelties ; 
especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones  and  darts, 
called  Catapulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  devised. 
We  are  told  that  the  shields  fabricated  during  this  season  of 
assiduous  preparation  were  not  less  than  140,000  in  number, 
and  the  breast-plates  14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled  in  work- 
manship, destined  for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.     Hel- 
mets, spears,  daggers,  &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in 
indefinite  variety,  were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion.^ 
The  magazines  of  arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of 
war  in  every  variety  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stu- 
pendous in  amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and 
even  down  to  the  downfall  of  his  son.* 

If  the  preparations  for  land  warfare  were  thus  stupendous, 
those  for  sea-warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior. 
The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  ship- 
builders, carpenters,  and  artisans ;  numerous  wood- 
cutters were  sent  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the  well- 
clothed  slopes  of  iEtna  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines  ; 
teams  of  oxen  were  then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the 
coast,  from  whence  it  was  towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse. 
The  existing  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com- 
prised 1 10  triremes  ;  the  existing  docks  contained 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of 
building  or  housing  a  trireme.  But  this  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  undertook  the 
construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent  to  hold 
two  vessels — and  then  commenced  the  building  of  new  ships 
of  war  to  the  number  of  200  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put 
all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the  best  state  of  repair. 
Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his 
architects  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  maritime  inventor. 
As  yet,  the  largest  ship  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the 
Grecian  or  Mediterranean  waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was 
rowed  by  three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  It  was  now  three 
centuries  since  the   first  trireme  had  been  constructed   at 
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*  Diodor.  xiv.  42,  43. 

The  historian  Philistus  had  described 
with  much  minuteness  these  warlike 
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Corinth  and  Samos  by  the  inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian 
AmeinoklSs ;  ^  it  was  not  until  the  period  succeeding  the 
Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes  had  become  extensively 
employed ;  nor  had  any  larger  vessels  ever  been  thought  of. 
The  Athenians,  who  during  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre- 
eminent and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were 
under  no  inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme. 
As  their  style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions 
and  changes  in  the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
the  weak  parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own 
— so,  if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity 
for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been  dimi^ 
nished.  But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to  copy 
the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the  contrary, 
when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined  harbour  of 
Syracuse,*  they  had  found  every  advantage  in  their  massive 
build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of  bow  driven 
against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were  the  more 
suitable  and  efficient ;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his  naval  archi- 
tects, full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck  out  the  plan  of 
building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks  of  oars  instead 
of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or  quinqueremes,  instead  of 
triremes.*  Not  only  did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus  equip  a 
naval  force  equal  in  number  of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best 
days ;  but  he  also  exhibited  ships  larger  than  Athens  had 
ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece  had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in 
the  previous  defences  on  Epipolae,  the  spontaneous  b.c.  398-397. 
impulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally  went  hand  in  f*"*™jL 
hand  with  Dionysius.*    Their  sympathy  and  concur-  ofthcSy; 

^  *       r         J  racusans  in 

rence  greatly  promoted  the  success  of  his  efforts,  h»  projects 

o  J     r  »    against 

for  this  immense  equipment  against  the  common  carthagc. 
enemy.     Even  with  all  this  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we  at  all  informed,  how  he  found 
money  to  meet  so  prodigious  an  outlay. 
After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed 


•  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  36-62. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  42. 
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— an  operation  which  can  hardly  have  occupied  less  than 
He  hires  ^wo  or  thfce  years — it  remained  to  levy  men.  On 
frdm'Si  ^^^^  point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysius  were  not  less  aspir- 
quartcrs.  jj^g  Bcsidcs  his  own  numcrous  standing  force,  he 
enlisted  all  the  most  effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as 
well  as  from  cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly 
addresses,  and  tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general 
body  of  Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet, 
one-half  was  manned  with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and 
officers  ;  the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad. 
He  farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  From 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting  his 
alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled,  to 
enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus ;  while 
many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.^  He  at 
length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggre- 
gate army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery, 
than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to 
furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different 
nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.* 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step 
was  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  active  commencement  of  the  war.     He  married, 

He  cele-  ,,  ,  ,  «»«• 

bratcs  his  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  wives — the  Loknan 
whh  tw*o       Doris  (already  mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman 

wives  on 

the  same  namcd  Aristomachd,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hippa- 
and  Ari-°"'^  rinus  (and  sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will 
TcinJ^rafy  occur  hereafter).  The  first  use  made  of  one  among 
Sr.syracusf  his  newly-invcntcd  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to  sail 
to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in  state  to 
Ortygia.  Aristomachfi  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a 
splendid  chariot  with  four  white  horses.^  He  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the  same  day  ;  no 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  43,  44,  45.         *  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 
*  Diodor.  xiv.  44 ;  xvi.  6. 
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one  knew  which  bedchamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of 
them  continued  constantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table, 
with  equal  dignity,  for  many  years.  He  had  three  children 
by  Doris,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger ; 
and  four  by  Aristomachfi ;  but  the  latter  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  childless ;  which  greatly  chagrined  Dionysius. 
Ascribing  her  barrenness  to  magical  incantations,  he  put  to 
death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the  alleged 
worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.^  It  was  the  rumour 
at  Syracuse  that  Aristomach^  was  the  most  beloved  of  the 
two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of 
them  equally;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him, 
though  he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all 
the  Syracusan  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The 
scene  was  probably  the  more  grateful  to  Dionysius,  as  he 
seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's  mind  was  full  of 
vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory  against  Carthage,  to 
have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  move  freely  among  the  people ;  without  that  fear 
of  assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even  in 
his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber — and  that  extremity 
of  suspicion  which  did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his 
daughters.^ 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity, 
Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  pur-  jje  con- 
pose  of  formally  announcing  the  intended  war.     He  s^SSiIwn 
reminded  the  Syracusans    that  the   Carthaginians  JSIJSm 
were  common  enemies  to  Greeks   in  general,  but  ^g^?'^*' 
most  of  all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks — as  recent  events  cart*M««- 
but  too   plainly  testified.      He  appealed  to  their  generous 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the  miseries  of 
capture  by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.     Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added) 
from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the 
island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had  herself  been 
suffering  in  Africa.     To  the  Syracusans,  this  ought  to  be  an 


*  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 

•  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  20,  57-63 ;  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  13 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  2. 
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imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing 
their  Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had  time  to  recover.^ 
These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive.  There 
was  besides  another  inducement,  which  weighed  with 
Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  he  probably 
did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public  address  to 
the  clrtii-**^  the  Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  various  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  pro- 
perties into  the  territory  of  Carthage ;  whose  domi- 
nion, though  hateful  and  oppressive,  was,  at  least  while 
untried,  regarded  by  many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion 
when  actually  suffered.  By  commencing  hostilities  at  once, 
he  expected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce 
such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  throw 
off  her  yoke  and  join  him.^ 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  hailed 
the  proposition  for  war  with  Carthage;  a  proposi- 
tion, which  only  converted  into  reality  what  had 
been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  every  man. 
And  the  war  was  rendered  still  more  popmlar  by 
the  permission,  which  Dionysius  granted  forthwith, 
to  plunder  all  the  Carthaginian  residents  and  mer- 
cantile property  either  in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his 
dependent  cities.  We  are  told  that  there  were  not 
only  several  domiciliated  Carthaginians  at  Syracuse, 
but  also  many  loaded  vessels  belonging  to  Carthage  in  the 
harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was  lucrative.^  But  though  such 
may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary  times,  it  seems  hardly 
credible,  that  under  the  actual  circumstances,  any  Carthaginian 
(person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by 
accident ;  for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  announced. 
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*  Diodor.  xiv.  45. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and  seem- 
ingly  Greeks  of  some  consideration, 
who  resided  at  Carthage  and  seemed  to 
have  continued  resident  there  through- 
out the  war  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Dionysius  (Diodor.  xiv.  77).  We 
should  infer,  from  their  continuing  to 
reside  there,  that  the  Carthaginians  did 
not  retaliate  upon  them  the  plunder 
now  authorised  by  Dion3rsius  against 
their  countrymen  resident  at  Syracuse ; 


and  farther,  it  affords  additional  proba- 
bility that  the  number  of  Carthaginians 
actually  plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not 
considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage,  and 
inter-residence,  between  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  see  Herodot  vii  166 ;  livy, 
xxiv.  6. 

Phoenician  coins  have  been  found  in 
Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion signifying  Th€  Island — which  was 
the  usual  denomination  of  Ortygia 
(Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  2,  p.  327). 
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not  merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal 
language  of  overwhelming  preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  how  the  prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  pro- 
bably were  not  less  provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than 
Dionysius  was  at  Carthage  ^)  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as 
to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius 
sent  thither  a  herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald 
was  not  sent  until  after  the  licence  for  private  plunder  had 
been  previously  granted.  He  peremptorily  required  the  Car- 
thaginians to  relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,*  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war.  To  such  a 
proposition  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  probably  expected. 
But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much  prostrated  (like 
Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war)  by  depopulation,  sufiering,  terrors,  and  despondency, 
arising  out  of  the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in  Africa,  that 
they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious  effort,  and  heard  with 
alarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius.  There  was  however  no 
alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith  despatched  some  of  their 
ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  Sicilian 
possessions.^ 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling. 
Dionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  full  power,  Dionysius 
Syracusan   as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated  by  so  SSJSs^"' 
long  a  preparation.      It  was  a  power,  the  like  of  ^^^ 
which  had  never  been  beheld  in  Greece;    greater  ^SLttho 
even   than  that  wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  ^;^|f* 
eighty  years  before.     If  the  contemporaries  of  Gelon  ^'*^y- 
had  been  struck  with  awe  *  at  the  superiority  of  his  force  to 
anything  that  Hellas  could  show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more 
would  the  same  sentiment  be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded 
Dionysius.    More  intimately  still  was  a  similar  comparison, 
with  the   mighty  victor  of  Himera,   present  to   Dionysius 
himself.     He  exulted  in  setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more 
imposing,  against  the  same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose 
of  liberating  the  maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Car- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  55.  Tovro  8*  invx^' 
irfiffOTO  {'l/ii\Kvy)  irphs  rh  fiii^dwa  t&p 
KaroffKiiww  &ira77c7Aat  rhw  xorairAoSr 
r^  Aioia;<r(y,  &c. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  46,  47. 


•  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  145.  TA  8i  Tihjuvot 
ttpftnyiutra  /i9yd\a  i\4y€T0  «7mu,  ob^ofi&y 
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thage ;  ^  cities  whose  number  and  importance  had  since  fear- 
fully augmented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of  the 
insurrec-  islattd  to  ScHnus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  though 
CarthfT"^  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Carthaginian  re- 
silJS'*'*  sidents  established  there,  had  no  effective  standing 
^at^^hcr^  forcG  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  part  of 
J^'^^l^^  Carthage  ;  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  large  merce- 
fhc'cartL-  ^^^  hosts  for  the  special  occasion  and  then  to 
ginians.  disband  them  afterwards.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
Dionysius  with  his  powerful  army  passed  the  Syracusan 
border,  and  entered  upon  his  march  westward  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator 
— the  most  intense  anti-Carthaginian  manifestations  burst 
forth  at  once,  at  Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and 
Himera.  These  Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans 
in  plundering  the  property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among 
them,  but  also  seized  their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death 
with  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful 
retaliation  now  took  place  for  the  cruelties  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered  cities.'  The  Hellenic 
war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  was  aggravated  into 
a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to  that  which 
had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and  her 
western  mercenaries.  These  "Sicilian  vespers,'*  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian 
residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known 
under  that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  An- 
gevine  knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not 
tortured.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learnt 
from  the  retaliation  thus  suffered,  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It 
will  not  appear,  however,  from  their  future  conduct,  that  the 
lesson  was  much  laid  to  heart ;  while  it  is  unhappily  certain 

>  Herodot  vii.  158.  Gelon*s  speech  '  ain&y  tAj  olxrias  Jt^fWcMfOF,  A\xA  «a2 
to  the  Lacedwmonians  who  come  to  abrobs  trvKKofifidiroms,  iro<w  ahtioM 
solicit  his  aid  against  Xerxes.  «U   SfipiP  tls  ra  trAi^ra  ahrt^  iir^r- 

BapiHov  tr^parov  trvpeirdi^eai,  8t€  ,u>i  alx/^wiriap  txaBov,      Eirl  roifouroptk 

»X  ViaoxffioAovi  puKos  <rvprprro.  .  .  .  njj  icor^  tw  *omKap  rifi^pjas  ^poi^r^^ 

t^or^ipoprS,  T€  tA  iiiir6pia  avp^-  aop,  KaX  r6r^KaX  nariirhp  ^<rr,po^^ 

\^v$tpovp,8ic.  "oy,  Stffrt  rohs  Kaprrfiopiovs  «.8ox^iw 

«  Diodor.    xiv.    46.      Ofi    h6pop   yhp  laiK^-i  vofMyofiuP  fi?  rods  Owowtffdpras. 
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that  such  interchange  of  cruelties  with  less  humanised  neigh- 
bours, contributed  to  lower  in  the  Sicilian  Greeks  that  measure 
of  comparative  forbearance  which  characterised  the  Hellenic 
race  in  its  own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kamarina, 
Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined  Dionysius  on 
his  march  along  the  coast     He  was  enabled,  from  p^f^^s 
his  abundant  stock  of  recently  fabricated  arms,  to  ^^"..*^* 
furnish  them  with  panoplies  and  weapons ;   for   it  ^"^  jcj- 
is  probable  that  as  subjects  of  Carthage  they  had 
been  disarmed.      Strengthened  by  all  these  reinforcements, 
he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000  men,  besides  more  than  3000 
cavalry ;  while  the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  him  along 
the  coast  were  nearly  200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores  and 
battering  machines,  not  less  than  500.     With  this  prodigious 
army,  the  most  powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian 
command,  he  appeared  before  the  Carthaginian  settlement 
of  Motyfi,  a  fortified  seaport  in   a  little  bay  immediately 
north  of  Cape  Lilybaeum.^ 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in  Sicily 
— Motyfi,  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis — Motyfi  situation  of 
was  at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-city,*  the  most  Ji2Sd7°» 
important,  and  the  most  devoted.  It  was  situated  £^fgorol* 
(like  the  original  Syracuse  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little  defence, 
islet,  separated  from  Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  its  citizens  had  bridged 
over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  though 
narrow  footpath.  It  was  populous^  wealthy,  flourishing,  and 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  its  private  houses 
and  its  fortifications.  Perceiving  the  approach  jof  Dionysius, 
and  not  intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and 
allies,  the  Elymi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  power- 
ful a  force — the  Moty^nes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition 
of  defence.  They  broke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should 
be  sent  from  Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Moty6  the 
sufferings  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  sur- 
vey of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal  engineers. 
It  deserves  notice,  that  this  is  among  the  earliest  sieges  re- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  47.  '  Thucyd.  vi.  2  ;  Pausan.  v.  25,  3. 
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corded  in  Grecian  history  wherein  we  read  of  a  professed 
engineer  as  being  directly  and  deliberately  called  on  to  advise 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding.* 

Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptinfis  with 
Dionysius  ^  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works, 
ncf^Xuriig  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the 
of^r^Jhagc*  neighbouring  territory  dependent  on  or  allied  with 
Carthage.  The  Sikani  and  others  submitted  to 
him  ;  but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  Panormus,  Egesta,  and 
Entella,  all  held  out,  though  the  citizens  were  con- 
fined to  their  walls,  and  obliged  to  witness,  without 
being  able  to  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands,^ 
Returning  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  the 
siege  of  Moty^  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  with  all 
the  appliances  which  his  engineers  could  devise.  Having 
moored  his  transports  along  the  beach,  and  hauled  his  ships 
of  war  ashore  in  the  harbour,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task 
of  filling  up  the  strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth)  which 
divided  Motyd  from  the  main  island  ;  ^ — or  at  least  as  much 
of  the  length  of  the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across 
both  with  soldiers  and  with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring 
them  up  close  against  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers 
under  his  command  enabled  him  to  achieve  this  enterprise, 
though  not  without  a  long  period  of  effort,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt  his  proceed- 
ings. Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in  pitched 
battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  general  Imilkon 
tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first  sent  a  squadron  of 
ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would  constrain 
Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Moty^ 
Though  the  attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
destroy  many  merchantmen  in  the  harbour,  yet  the  assail- 
ants were  beaten  off  without  making  any  more  serious  im- 
pression, or  creating  the  diversion  intended.*  Imilkon  next 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  armed  ships  of  Dionysius, 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  48.  Atov6irtos  8i  ficrh. 
r&v  itpxtf€fCT6ywy  KaraffH€^dfi€yos  robs 
r6irovs,  &c. 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  consulted 
by  Perikl^s  at  the  siege  of  Samos  (Plu- 
tarch, Perikles,  c.  27). 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  48,  49. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  49.  4x^yw€  rht^  fu- 
ra^v  ir6poy,  Koi  rits  firixcwas  4k  rod  futr^ 
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*  Diodor.  xiv.  50, 
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as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  harbour  near  Motyfi,  Cross- 
ing over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with  loo  ships  of  war,  to  the 
Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  cape  Lilybaeum,  and  ap- 
peared at  daybreak  off  Moty^.  His  appearance  took  every 
man  by  surprise.  He  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on 
guard,  and  sailed  into  the  harbour  prepared  to  attack  while 
as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat 
As  the  harbour  was  too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit 
by  his  great  superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great 
portion  of  his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it 
not  been  saved  by  his  numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on 
the  beach.  Showers  of  missiles,  from  this  assembled  crowd, 
as  well  as  from  the  decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented 
Imilkon  from  advancing  far  enough  to  attack  with  effect 
The  newly-invented  engine  called  the  catapulta,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience,  was  especially 
effective  ;  projecting  large  masses  to  a  great  distance  it  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  While  their  progress 
was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new  expedient  to 
rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had  been  caught 
His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the  ships,  not 
down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward,  across  a  level  tongue  of 
land,  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated  the 
harbour  of  Motyfi  from  the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were 
laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  ships ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  size  of  the  newly-constructed  quadriremes  and 
quinqueremes,  the  strength  and  ardour  of  the  army  sufficed 
for  this  toilsome  effort  of  transporting  eighty  ships  across  in 
one  day.  The  entire  fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Carthaginians,  being  at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not 
venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to 
Africa.* 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motyfi  saw  from  the  walls  the 
mournful  spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring,  their 
couraere  was  nowise  abated.    They  knew  well  that  defence  of 

,       •  ,11  1    Motyfi.    It 

they  had  no  mercy  to  expect ;   that  the  general  u  at  length 
ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  hour  of  vie-  nocturnal 
tory,  and  especially  the  cruel  treatment  of  Greek 
captives  even  in  Moty^  itself,  would  now  be  retaliated ;  and 

y  Diodor.  xiv.  50 ;  Polyjcnus,  v.  2,  6. 
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that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  brave  despair.  The  road 
across  the  strait  having  been  at  length  completed,  Dionysius 
brought  up  his  engines  and  b^an  his  assault  While  the 
catapulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing 
themselves  on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven 
up  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  lai^e 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories  in 
them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houses. 
Against  these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on  their  side 
elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards  projecting 
outwards.  Upon  these  yards  stood  men  protected  from  the 
missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and  holding  burning  torches, 
pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  which  they  cast  down  upon  the 
machines  of  the  assailants.  Many  machines  took  fire  in 
the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
conflagration  was  extinguished.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  however,  the  walls  were  at  length  overthrown  or 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the 
town  to  be  in  their  power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of 
the  besieged  had  already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a  state 
of  defence,  and  barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh  assault, 
more  difficult  than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.  The 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence 
of  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded  their  ap- 
proach. Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  throw 
out  wooden  platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses, 
and  to  march  along  these  to  the  attack.  But  here  they  were 
at  great  disadvantage,  and  suffered  severe  loss.  The  Moty^nes, 
resisting  desperately,  prevented  them  from  setting  firm  foot 
on  the  houses,  slew  many  of  them  in  hand-combat,  and  pre- 
cipitated whole  companies  to  the  ground,  by  severing  or 
oversetting  the  platform.  For  several  days  this  desperate 
combat  was  renewed.  Not  a  step  was  gained  by  the  be- 
siegers, yet  the  unfortunate  Moty^nes  became  each  day  more 
exhausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also 
overthrown.  Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to 
their  night's  repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning. 
Having  thus  brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that 
the  night  would  be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took 
them    by   surprise,   sending    the    Thurian   Archylus   with   a 
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chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the  foremost  defences.  This 
detachment,  planting  ladders  and  climbing  up  by  means  of 
the  half-demolished  houses,  established  themselves  firmly  in 
a  position  within  the  town  before  resistance  could  be  organ- 
ized. In  vain  did  the  Motyfines,  discovering  the  stratagem 
too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force  of 
Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial  earth- 
way  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried 
in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  even 
after  it  had  become  hopeless.* 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Moty^,  incensed 
not  merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  de- 
fence, but  also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  atrocities  yilt^i^ 
at  Agrigentum  and  elsewhere,  gave  full  loose  to  the  taSti  either 
sanguinary  impulses  of  retaliation.  They  butchered  or  ^'for 
indiscriminately  men  <  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  ""^ 
children,  without  mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  thus 
strewed  with  the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius,  who  desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they 
might  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return. 
But  his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed, 
nor  could  he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufferers  by 
proclamation  to  take  refuge  in  the  temples ;  a  step,  which 
most  of  them  would  probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained 
from  farther  slaughter  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples,  the 
victors  now  turned  to  pillage.  Abundance  of  gold,  silver, 
precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of  opulence,  the  ac- 
cumulations of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity,  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the  full  plunder 
of  the  town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege.  He 
farther  distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  lOO  minae  being  given  to  Archylus, 
the  leader  of  the  successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving 
Moty^nes  he  sold  into  slavery ;  but  he  reserved  for  a  more 
cruel  fate  Daimen^s  and  various  other  Greeks  who  had  been 
taken  among  them.  These  Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified ;  ^ 
a  specimen  of  the  Phoenician  penalties  transferred  by  example 
to  their  Hellenic  neighbours  and  enemies. 

The  siege  of  Moty^  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer, 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  51,  52,  53.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  55. 
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Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army  homeward.  He  left 
at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison  under  the  command 
of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  well  as  a  large  por- 
opcrationsof  tion  of  hls  flcct,  120  ships,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Leptin^s ;  who  was  instructed  to  watch 
for  the  arrival  of  any  force  from  Carthage,  and  to  employ 
himself  in  besieging  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and 
Entella.  The  operations  against  these  two  tOAvns  however 
had  little  success.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
bravely,  and  the  Egestaeans  were  even  successful,  through 
a  well-planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp, 
with  many  horses,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the  tents.  Neither 
of  the  two  towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Dionysius  himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse. 
He  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikyae  to  submission,  but 
effected  no  other  permanent  conquest,  nor  an)rthing  more 
than  devastation  of  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent 
upon  Carthage.^ 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
Bc.  396.  Imilkon  from  Carthage.  Having  been  elevated  to 
Arrival  of  thc  chicf  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  brought 
whhaCar-  with  him  an  overwhelming  force,  collected  as  well 
IrS^'t  from  the  subjects  in  Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the 
^Jfufo*^^  Western  Mediterranean.  It  amounted,  even  in  the  low 
retTcV"  *  estimate  of  Timaeus,  to  100,000  men,  reinforced  after- 
Motya.  wards  in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and  in  the  more 
ample  computations  of  Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4000  horse, 
400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  6000  transports 
carrying  stores  and  engines.  Dionysius  had  his  spies  at 
Carthage,*  even  among  men  of  rank  and  politicians,  to  apprise 
him  of  all  movements  or  public  orders.  But  Imilkon,  to 
obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he 
intended  to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed  instructions,  to  be 
opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea,  indicating  Panormus 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  54. 

Leptines  was  brother  of  Dionysias 
(xiv.  102 ;  XV.  7),  though  he  afterwards 
married  the  daughter  of  Dionysius — 
a  marriage  not  condemned  by  Grecian 
sentiment 


enmity  to  Hanno,  wrote  letters  in  Greek 
to  communicate  information  to  Diony- 
sius, was  detected  and  punished  as  a 
traitor.  On  this  occasion,  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate  is  said  to  have  enacted  a 
law,   forbidding   all    citizens  to    learn 


•  Justin.  XX.  5.    One  of  these  Cartha-    Greek — either  to  write  it  or  to  speak  it. 
ginians  of   rank,    who,    from   political  I 
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(Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.*  The  transports  made 
directly  for  that  port,  without  nearing  the  land  elsewhere ; 
while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of  war  approached  the  harbour 
of  Moty^  and  sailed  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Panormus. 
He  probably  entertained 'the  hope  of  intercepting  some  portion 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found 
practicable;  while  Leptin^s  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty  triremes,  the  foremost 
vessels  of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  their  voyage  to  Panor- 
mus. He  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them,  with  5000 
men,  and  200  chariots  of  war ;  yet  the  remaining  fleet  reached 
the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the  ships 
of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Carthaginian 
general  led  them  to  Moty^,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast  In  his  way  he  regained 
Eryx,  which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having  only  been 
intimidated  into  submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  then  attacked  Moty^,  which  he  retook, 
seemingly  after  very  little  resistance.  It  had  held  out  obsti- 
nately against  the  Syracusans  a  few  months  before,  while  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian  inhabitants,  with  their 
families  and  properties  around  them  ;  but  the  Sikel  garrison 
had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.^ 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer.      We  are   surprised  to  learn  that 
he  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its  recapture,  though  he  retires  to 
was  then  not  far  off,  besieging  Egesta — and  though 
his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year, 
were  eager  for  a  general  battle.     But  Dionysius,  deeming  this 
measure  too   adventurous,  resolved  to  retreat  to   Syracuse. 
His  provisions  were  failing,  and  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would  have  been  ruinous.      He 
therefore  returned  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  some  of  the 
Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  evacuate  their  abode  in 
the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood,  promising  to  provide  them 
with  better  homes  elsewhere.    Most  of  them  however  declined 
his  offers ;  some  (among  them,  the  Halikyseans)  preferring  to 
resume  their  alliance  with  Carthage.     Of  the  recent  acquisi- 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  54;  Polyaenus,  v.  10,  i.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  55. 
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tions  nothing  now  remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinun- 
tine  boundary ;  but  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus 
had  been  emancipated  from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in  a  state 
of  dependent  alliance  with  him;  a  result  of  moment — ^yet 
seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike  prepara- 
tions whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he  exercbed  a 
wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Carthaginfans,  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine.  But  his  army 
appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it  was  among 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly  afterwards  at 
Syracuse.* 
Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of  trying 
to  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  had  proba- 
capturcs  bly  bccn  impoverished  by  recent  misfortune — re- 
solved to  turn  his  arms  against  Mess^n^  in  the  north- 
east of  the  island  ,  a  city  as  yet  fresh  and  untouched — so  little 
prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls  were  not  in  good  repair — and 
moreover  at  the  present  moment  yet  farther  enfeebled  by  the 
absence  of  its  horsemen  in  the  army  of  Dionysius.^  Accord- 
ingly he  marched  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his 
fleet  coasting  in  the  same  direction  to  co-operate  with  him. 
He  made  terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured 
the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Peldrus,  a 
few  miles  from  Mess^nfi.  His  rapid  march  and  unexpected 
arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them, 
conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a 
host,  sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property  to 
Rhegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit  of 
greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an  ancient 
prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the  town,  pur- 
porting that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day  carry  water  in 
Mess^n^.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that  "to  carry  water" 
meant,  of  course,  "to  be  a  slave;"  hence  the  Messenians, 
persuading  themselves  that  this  portended  defeat  to  Imilkon, 
sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him  at  Pel6rus, 
and  oppose  his  disembarkation.  The  Carthaginian  commander, 
seeing  these  troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  55.  i  /xci^oi,  &c    tA  r^ixv  icoT«irewT»ic^a,  &c 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  56,   57.     r&¥  tBietf  Iw-  '       Compare  another  example  of  inatten- 

^       w4wy  ip  Jivptucoda-ais  Syrny,  &c tion  to  the  state  of  their  walls,  on  the 

iih.  rwv  wtwrotKSrwy  ruxcSy   tlafiieurd-     part  of  the  Messenians  (xix.  65). 
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forward  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  sea- 
ward during  the  absence  of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so 
favoured  the  advance  of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  har- 
bour full  sail,  and  found  the  city  on  that  side  almost  un- 
guarded. The  troops  who  had  marched  out  towards  Peldrus 
hastened  back,  but  were  too  late ;  ^  while  Imilkon  himself  also, 
pushing  forward  by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  wall.  Mess^n^  was  taken  ;  and  its 
unhappy  population  fled  in  all  directions  for  their  lives.  Some 
found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities;  others  ran  to  the 
hill-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as  a  protection 
against  the  indigenous  Sikels  ;  while  about  200  of  them  near 
the  harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.^ 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of 
the  Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  Revolt  of  the 
placed  and  gallantly  defended — yet  his  capture  of  fj-'o'n^s^^"' 
Messen^  itself  was  an  event  both  imposing  and  pro-  m«t°if  t!Ii- 
fitable.  It  deprived  Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  romenium. 
and  lessened  his  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy. 
But  most  of  all,  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  the 
Punic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the  capture  of 
Moty^  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken  scarce  any  cap- 
tives, Imilkon  had  nothing  but  unconscious  stone  and  wood 
upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy.  He  ordered  the  town,  the 
walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be  utterly  burnt  and  demo- 
lished ;  a  task,  which  his  numerous  host  are  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted so  effectually,  that  there  remained  hardly  anything  but 
ruins  without  a  trace  of  human  residence.^  He  received 
adhesion  and  reinforcements  from  most  of  the  Sikels  *  of  the 


*  Kleon    and    the    Athenians    took    ir^/)^w  /niy  itwh  r&v  ffVfAfiaxi^y  w6\twv 
Tor6n6  by  a  similar  manoeuvre  (Thucyd.  1  Ktxa^pKrfidwy,  thKcuoirarov  8i  Tw^epl 

Kaiiro\vxp6i'iopr^¥Krlfriyainriiyiyt<r0cu. 
Mc<r0^ia}f  ri  rtixv  KarcurKd^as,  Tpov-  "Evaroiti^d/iepos  oZv  rh  vpbs  robs 
dra^t  rois  arparuirais  KaToBaKtiv  tAj  'EXAiyKoj  futros  4v  Tp  rw  Meff'<njv(«J' 
oiKias  ctf  ISo^f,  KoX  fi'firt  K^pctfioy^  fiiiB'  ;  Arvx^f,  &c. 


V.  2). 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  57. 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  58.    *l/i/X»c«v  8i  rijs 


rit    fi^p    KaraKovo'cu,    rit   9h   crwrpi^cu. 


It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
demolition  of  Messfin^  can  hardly  have 


Taxi'  8>  nrg  rwv  CTpariwroiy  iroKvx^ipi^  been  carried  so  far  in  fact  as  Imilkon 
\a06yruy  r&y  fpy»y  ffvyr4\tiayy  ^  w6\is  \  intended  ;  since  the  city  re-appears 
Ayy^aros  Jjv,  Stov  wpArtpoy  aMiv  olitu-  ,  shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  int^ty. 
cBcu  irvyificupw.     *Op&y  yhp  rhy  r^op        *  Diodor.  xiv.  S9-70' 
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interior,  who  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or 
two  before,  but  detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these 
Sikels,  the  Syracusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  Naxians,  with  their  city  probably  unwalled.  But 
anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated 
to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxus — to  the  hill  of  Taurus, 
immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among  the 
Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first  Greek  colo- 
nists had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island.  Their  migration 
was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized,  under  the  auspices 
of  Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  construct,  upon  the 
strong  eminence  of  Taurus,  a  fortified  post  which  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  city  afterwards  known  as  Tauromenium.* 
Magon  was  sent  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture  of 
Provisions  Mcss^n^,  cxcrtcd  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  an  effec- 
fOT?hc"(fc-"^  tive  position  of  defence  on  her  northern  frontier. 
SSL^hc'  Naxus  and  Katana  being  both  unfortified,  he  was 
L^nuni^  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  induced  the  Campa- 
to  KluHa**  nians  whom  he  had  planted  in  Katana  to  change 
^^^'a^'^"  their  quarters  to  the  strong  town  called  iEtna,  on 
as  his  fleet,  th^  skirt  of  the  mountain  so  named.  He  made 
Leontini  his  chief  position  ;  strengthening  as  much  as  possible 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines  of  pro- 
visions from  the  fertile  plains  around  He  had  still  a  force  of 
30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had  also  a  fleet 
of  180  ships  of  war — triremes  and  others.  During  the  year 
preceding,  he  had  brought  out  both  a  land-force  and  a  naval 
force  much  superior  to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression  ; 
how  it  happened  that  he  could  now  command  no  more,  even  for 
defence  and  at  home — or  what  had  become  of  the  remainder 
— we  are  not  told.  Of  the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were  only 
manned  by  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  liberating  slaves. 
Such  sudden  and  serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military 
force  from  year  to  year,  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians 
as  well  as  Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian 
history; — ^the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  59. 
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occasions,  and  then  dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched 
envoys  to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary 
auxiliaries.^  Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that  he 
could  throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward  with  his 
main  land-force  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  co- 
operation, immediately  off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  3^06- 
was  directed  to  coast  along  with  the  fleet  from  Taurus  Navai  batUe 
(Tauromenium)  to  Katana,  while  Imilkon  intended  ^?^J^t"Ji^ 
himself  to  march  with  the  land-force  on  shore,  keep-  oSiSfi*!*^ 
ing  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mu-  SJdc?**' 
tual  support     But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  ^*»«*'"- 
remarkable  accident.     A  sudden  eruption  took   place  from 
iEtna ,  so  that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the 
sea  forbade  all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  shore   to 
Katana,  and.  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
with  his  army  on  the  land-side  of  the  mountain.     Though  he 
accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  two  days 
or  more  he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet ;  which 
under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward  towards 
Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance 
beyond  Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward,  to  meet 
Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him  separately.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of 
500  sail  in  all ;  a  portion  of  which,  however,  were  not  strictly 
ships  of  war,  but  armed  merchantmen — ^that  is,  furnished  with 
brazen  bows  for  impact  against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with 
oara  But  on  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land-force 
close  at  hand  to  co-operate  with  his  fleet ;  an  advantage, 
which  in  ancient  naval  warfare  counted  for  much,  serving  in 
case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory 
as  intercepting  or  abridging  the  enemy's  means  of  escape. 
Magon,  alarmed  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land- 
force  mustered  on  the  beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up 
to  attack  him — was  nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to 
accept  the  battle.  Leptin^s,  the  Syracusan  admiral — though 
ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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possible,  in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked 
with  boldness,  and  even  with  temerity  ;  advancing  himself  with 
thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery  at  first 
appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damaging  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in  the 
closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was  forced 
to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main  fleet, 
coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten 
also,  after  a  strenuous  contest  All  of  them  fled,  either  land- 
ward or  seaward  as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the 
Carthaginian  vessels;  and  in  the  end,  no  less  than  lOO  of 
the  Syracusan  ships,  with  20,000  men,  were  numbered  as 
taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the  crews,  swimming  or  float- 
ing in  the  water  on  spars,  strove  to  get  to  land  to  tiie  protec- 
tion of  their  comrades.  But  the  Carthaginian  small  craft, 
sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or  drowned  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends  ashore  who  could 
render  no  assistance.  The  neighbouring  water  became  strewed, 
both  with  dead  bodies  and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships. 
As  victors,  the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save  many  of 
their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or 
swimming  for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  se- 
vere ;  and  their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly 
purchased.^ 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at 
B  c  395-394.  ^^^  ^^g^iged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced 
Arrival  of  him  to  givc  immediate  orders  for  retreating,  first  to 
joTn  *lhc  fleet  Katana  and  afterwards  yet  farther  to  Syracuse.  As 
n^r  KauMia  soon  as  the  Syracusan  army  had  evacuated  the 
h^S^to  adjoining  shore,  Magon  towed  all  his  prizes  to  land, 
iSans  o?***'  and  there  hauled  them  up  on  the  beach ;  partly  for 
yEtna.  repair,  wherever  practicable — partly  as  visible  proofs 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  for  encouragement  to  his  own 
armament.  Stormy  weather  just  then  supervening,  he  was 
forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for  safety,  and 
remained  there  for  several  days  refreshing  the  crews.  To 
keep  the  sea  under  such  weather  would  have  been  scarcely 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  60. 
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practicable ;  so  that  if  Dionysius,  instead  of  retreating,  had 
continued  to  occupy  the  shore  with  his  unimpaired  land-* 
force,  it  appears  that  the  Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been 
in  the  greatest  danger ;  constrained  either  to  face  the  storm, 
to  run  back  a  considerable  distance  northward,  or  to  make 
good  their  landing  against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being 
able  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Imilkon.^  The  latter,  after  no 
very  long  interval,  came  up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the 
navy  of  the  Carthaginians  were  now  again  in  co-operation. 
While  allowing  his  troops  some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment 
of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting 
the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with  Dionysius 
and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their  countrymen  at 
Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of 
Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the 
Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from 
Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  Campanians  not  less  than  of 
Carthaginians.*  The  Campanians  of  iEtna  would  gladly  have 
complied  with  his  invitation,  and  were  only  restrained  from 
joining  him  by  the'  circumstance  that  they  had  given  hostages 
to  th£  despot  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  army  also  their  best 
soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse,  found 
his  army  grievously  discontented.    Withdrawn  from  b.c.  395-394- 
the  scene  of  action  without  even  using  their  arms,  ^jJJ-fS " 
they  looked  forward  to  nothing  better  than  a  block-  f^*JJJ7 
ade  at  Syracuse,   full   of  hardship  and    privation,  of  hu  army. 
Accordingly  many  of  them  protested  against  retreat,  conjuring 
him  to  lead  them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might 
either  assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing, 
or  join  battle  with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon. 
At  first,  Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme.     But 
he  was  presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened  back  to 
Syracuse,  Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  60,  61.     Compare  the  !  thapxop  r&v  AWny  iBreSv, 
speech  of  Theoddrus  at  Syracuse  after-  I      These  manifestations  of  anti-Hellenic 


sentiment,  among  the  various  neigh- 
bours of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  are  import- 
ant to  notice,  though  they  are  not  often 


wards  (c.  68),  from  which  we  gather  a 
more  complete  idea  of  what  passed 
after  the  battle. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  6t.      Ka2   Ka06\ov  8^    brought  before  us. 
TMV  'EXA^yw  y4yof  ktrt^tlicyu*  iroX4fnoy  I 
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enter  the  harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the  city;  in  the 
same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently  succeeded  at  Mess^n^. 
Under  these  apprehensions  he  renewed  his  original  order  for 
retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest  of  his  Sicilian  allies ; 
who  were  indeed  so  incensed  that  most  of  them  quitted  him 
at  once.* 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Mess^n^  ;  for 
Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  at  once  with 
the  fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from 
the  stormy  weather ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted 
in  the  very  act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly 
back  to  the  shore.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear 
that  the  complaints  of  the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Dionysius  rested  on  highly  plausible  grounds.  He  neverthe- 
less persisted,  and  reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only 
much  discouraged,  but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of 
allies.  He  lost  no  time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian 
Greeks  and  to  Peloponnesus,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging 
soldiers,  and  urgent  supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to 
Corinth.^  Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law,  employed  on  this 
mission,  discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence,  that  he  came 
back  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with  thirty-two 
ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Pharakidas.' 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops 
after  the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward  towards 
Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force.  The  entry 
of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour  was  ostentatious  and  im- 
posing ;  far  above  even  that  of  the  second  Athenian  arma- 
ment, when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  short- 
lived force.*  Two  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  war  first  rowed 
in,  marshalled  in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were  followed  by 
transports,  500  of  them  carrying  soldiers,   and  1000  others 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  6l. 
■  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 

Polyaenus  (v.  8,  2)  Recounts  a  man- 
oeuvre of  LtptiniSf  practised  in  bringing 
back    a    Lacedaemonian    reinforcement 


from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  on  his  voyage 
along  the  Tarentine  coast.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  Lacedaemonian  division 
intended. 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  42 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c  21  :  Diodor.  xiii.  II. 
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either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines.     The  total 
number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached  almost  2000, 

*'^'  395"394» 

covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour.*    The  imakon 
numerous   land-force   marched   up  about   the  same  S^u^t© 
time  ;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head  quarters  in  the  fhVSrthT- 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  nearly  one  English  mile  SSic^up*^ 
and  a  half  from  the  city.    He  presently  drew  up  his  SSJ^h^- 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  nearly  to  the  IS^g**' 
city  walls  ;  while  his  ships  of  war  also,  being  divided  S3i  pJi^'^ 
into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  toS  ScSc 
in  face  of  the  two  interior  harbours  or  docks  (on  "'*'****"''• 
each  side  of  the  connecting  strait  between  Ortygia  and  the 
main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships  were  safely  lodged. 
He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans  to  combat  on  both  ele- 
ments ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  confidence 
of  his  own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan 
territory,  and  allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  unlimited  plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish fortified  posts,  as  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed  two  other  forts  ; 
one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia,  where  Nikias  had 
erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the  Great  Harbour,  midway 
between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  He  farther  encircled  his 
whole  camp,  near  the  last-mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall ;  the 
materials  of  which  were  derived  in  part  from  the  demolition 
of  the  numerous  tombs  around ;  especially,  one  tomb,  spacious 
and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife  Damaret& 
In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the 
bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the 
continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host.^ 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the 
city  by  assault ;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  far  as  the  very 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  62.    The  text  of  Dio-  ]  remove  all  that  is  obscure.    The  word 

dorus  is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require  '  ciV^c^/mmu  still  remains  to  be  explained 

conjectural    sdteration,   which    Rhodo-  or  corrected, 

mannus  has  supplied  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  *  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 
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walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city).  He  even  occupied  the 
imiikon  open  suburb  of  that  city,  afterwards  separately  for- 
fhe"s*!rbSrb  tified  under  the  name  of  Neapolis ;  wherein  were 
dfw-™"  situated  the  temples  of  D^m^t^r  and  Persephone, 
sywi^Vby  which  he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.^  But  if 
***•  such  was  his  plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined 

himself  to  the  slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine. 
His  progress  in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. We  must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias, 
master  of  the  centre  of  Epipolae  ;  able  from  thence  to  stretch 
his  right  arm  southward  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left 
arm  northward  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  he  never  ascended  the  southern  cliff,  nor  got 
upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae  ;  though  it  seems  that  at  this  time 
there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern  cliff,  as  Dionysius 
had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The  position  of 
Imiikon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour  and  to  the  low 
lands  adjoining  southward  of  the  cliff  of  Epipolae ;  so  that 
the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the  country  around 
remained  partially  open  on  two  sides — westward,  through  the 
Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Epipolae — and  northward 
towards  Thapsus  and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the 
principal  gate  in  the  new  fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius 
along  .the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  The  full  value  was  now 
felt  of  that  recent  fortification,  which,  protecting  Syracuse  both 
to  the  north  and  west,  and  guarding  the  precious  position  of 
Euryalus,  materially  impeded  the  operations  of  Imiikon. 
The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides,  to 
receive  supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found 
to  introduce  provisions.  Though  Imiikon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched 
battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch  as 
to  exclude  their  storeships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  his  own. 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  KarcXi^cro  8i  ^  what  Diodorus  calh  the  suburb  of 
Koi  rh  rris  ^AxpoJityrjs  wpoatrrtioy,  Koi  Achradina.  This  identity,  recognised 
robs  v4us  riis  re  ^iifArrrpos  icol  K6fnis  by  Serra  di  Falco^  Colone]  Leake,  and 
i(r{f\ri(rty,  '  other  authors,   is  disputed  by  Saverio 

Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  53)  dis-  ]  Cavallari,   on    grounds  which  do  not 
tinctly  mentions  the  temples  of  Dlm6t6r    appear  to  me  sumcient. 
and    Persephdne,    and    the    statue    of  I      See  Colonel  Leake,  Notes  on  Syra- 
Apollo  Temenit^s,  as  arnon^  the  cha-    cuse,   pp.   7-10;  Cavallari,  zur  Topo- 
racteristic  features  of  Neapolis ;  which  ,  graphie  von  Syrakus,  p.  2a 
proves  the  identity  of  Neapolis  with 
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Dionysius  and  Leptinfis  went  forth  themselves  from  the 
harbour  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and  protect  the 
approach  of  their  supplies  ;  while  several  desultory  encounters 
took  place,  both  of  land-force  and  of  shipping,  which  proved 
advantageous  to  the  Syracusans,  and  greatly  raised  their 
spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while  Dionysius 
was  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious  moment.     A 
cx>rn-ship  belonging  to   Imilkon's   fleet  being  seen  tory  gained 
entering  the  Great  Harbour,  the  Syracusans  suddenly  syracusan 
manned  five  ships  of  war,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  th^ab^l^M 
into  their  own  dock.     To  prevent  such  capture,  the  **    ***°ysius. 
Carthaginians  from  their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war ; 
upon  which  the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval  force, 
bore  down  upon  the  forty  with  numbers  decidedly  superior, 
and  completely  defeated  them.     They  captured  the  admiral's 
ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the 
naval  station  ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  challenging  the 
enemy  to  battle.^     As  the  challenge  was  not  accepted,  they 
returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their  prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to 
occasion,  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  Effect  of 
each  future  day  still  farther  accelerated.  Its  im-  •^''auS? 
mediate  eflfect  was  to  fill  the  Syracusan  public  with  of*ihS*s^. 
unbounded  exultation.  "Without  Dionysius  we  con-  ^^H**°*- 
quer  our  enemies :  under  his  command  we  are  beaten ; 
why  submit  to  slavery  under  him  any  longer  ? "  Such  was 
the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment  which  largely  pervaded  the 
groups  and  circles  in  the  city ;  strengthened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  now  all  armed  and  competent  to  extort 
freedom — since  Dionysius,  when  the  besieging  enemy  actually 
appeared  before  the  city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less  of  two 
hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute  the  arms  which  he  had 
previously  taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent, 
Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the 
prevalent  temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly ; 
wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  promising 
that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.* 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  63,  64.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  64. 
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It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may 
Public  ha.ve  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public 
""TJin^  by  assemblies ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  ever 
mitmous*"  convened,  they  were  mere  matters  of  form,  and  that 
h?m-vcbi^  no  free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  will  was  ever 
b  ^ThS^*^^  tolerated.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  anticipated 
ddrus.  the  like  passive  acquiescence ;  and  after  having  de- 

livered a  speech,  doubtless  much  applauded  by  his  own  par- 
tisans, he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a  citizen 
named  Theoddrus  unexpectedly  rose.  He  was  a  Horseman  or 
Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of  high 
character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.  Gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood 
forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and 
anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of  his .  fellow-citizens 
around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well 
known  to  feel* 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue  (whether 
composed  by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell) 
as  pronounced  by  Theoddrus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such 
as  we  should  naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole, 
genuine.  It  is  a  full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation, 
of  the  past  conduct  of  Dionysius,  concluding  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Syracusans  to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  do- 
minion, **  Dionysius  (the  speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is 
a  worse  enemy  than  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  if  victorious, 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy 
our  properties  and  our  paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed 
us  of  both.  He  has  pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  de- 
posits. He  has  slain  or  banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and 
then  seized  their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to 
his  own  satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in 
marriage  to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our 
slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their 
masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against 
us,  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  Oh  fiify  &XX&  '  K6inos  StoA^ir  r^y  ^icicAi^lay,  iataarks 
roio^vy  \iynv  yiyofi4y»yj  Atoy^atos  ^  StSittpos  6  2v/MUCoi;<rtof,  iy  rots  Iwwtviriy 
KariwXtvtrtf  kcU  trvyaycyity  iKKkiiqiciy,  |  cvSoici/iitfy,  iccU  ZoK^y  cImu  irp€ucruchs, 
ivjfyu  robs  ^vpcucowriovs,  koI  wap€m\9i  ^  ixtr6\fiiiff9  wtpt  riis  iktvB^plas   rotoi- 


BajifiuPt  4wayy*\\6fA€yos    rax^s   Kara' 
\vffuy  rhy  ir6K§/My,     "11817  '*  OvroO  /iacA* 


rois  xM^cuy'^M  Kiyois, 
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mercenaries.  He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  He 
has  abused  our  confidence — once,  unfortunately,  carried  so  far 
as  to  nominate  him  general — ^by  employing  his  powers  to 
subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to  his  own  selfish 
rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  farther  stripped  us  of  our 
arms ;  these,  recent  necessity  has  compelled  him  to  restore— 
and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now  employ  for  the  reco- 
very of  our  own  freedom.^ 

"  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has  been 
thus  infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  generally.  He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his 
own  purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  suffered  Mess6n6  to 
fall  into  their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He  reduced 
to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren  and  neigh- 
bours of  Naxus  and  Katana ;  transferring  the  latter  to  the 
non- Hellenic  Campanians,  and  destroying  the  former.  He 
might  have  attacked  the  Carthaginians  immediately  afler  their 
landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus,  before  they  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He  might  have  fought  the 
recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of  Katana,  instead  of  near 
the  beach  north  of  that  town ;  so  as  to  ensure  to  our  fleet,  if 
worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat  Had  he  chosen  to  keep 
his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might  have  prevented  the  vic- 
torious Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land,  when  the 
storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle  ;  or  he  might  have 
attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  has  conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incom- 
petence ;  not  wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  65.  OSroi  8i,  ri  fily 
Upk  ffv\ii<ras,  robs  ih  rHv  iZinrmv  irKoi' 
rous  &fxa  rats  r»r  K9Krrifi4rup  ^^uxm 
iup€\6fi€vos,  rohs  olK4ras  fua$o9oru  M 
rfs  rit¥  99<nror<Sv  9ou\tlas,  .  .  • 

c.  66.  'H  fi^r  yhp  ixp&woXis^  So6\wr 
tirkois  rripovfi4vfi.  xarii  rijs  ir6\tO0S  iiri' 
rtrflxtcrai*  rh  8c  r<Sy  fuer$o^6pwy  irA^- 
$os  M  iovktiq.  rwv  ^upaicovffm  ff0pot- 
OTcu.  KflU  KpQTU  rqf  ir^Xf  »f  ovk  Minis 
fipafitiwy  rh  9lKaior,  dXAib  lUwapxos  irAco- 
rc|(f  Kpivwp  wpdrruv  irdtri^  Kol  vvy 
fiiv  ol  iro\4fuoi  fipax^  fi4pos  txovtri  riis 
X^pdi'  Atov6inos  8^,  waaay  iroi4i(ras  iiwd- 
oraror,  rots  r^y  rvpayviZa  auyau^ovtriy 


fidxfu  fyoniffdfifyoSf  iy  iKar4pats  4^rn|- 
rai'  mph  9k  rois  «t>A/raif  irioTcvOcU 
&ira|  ffrparrryiay,  %h94ms  ki^iXero  r^y 
4\*ud9piay'  ^y€6»y  pukv  robs  ira^/hjcr/ar 
Ayovras  6irip  r&y  y6fjuty,  pvyait^y  9k 
robs  ra7s  ob<rlcus  irpo4xoyras'  lad  rks 
fi^y  r&y  ^vyiZwv  yvytuxas  ohc4reus  koI 
fjuyd<rty  kySp^Tois  avyoucl(myf  rAw  Z\ 
xoKirucAy  iwKwr  fiapfidpovs  ictd  ^4yovs 
wotwr  Kvplous 

c.  67.  Obic  cua'xvif6fu$a  rhy  'ro\4fAtoy 
Ix^'*^^'  hy^l*^^^  ^^  '^^  «aT&  r^y  ir6\iy 
Uph  <r€(rv\riK6ra ; 

c.  69.  Ai^€p  trtpov  ^tfUya  (rirri' 
r4oy,  items  fi^  rw  (rtavXriKSra  robs  r&y 


iS»p4iffaro OfiSy    yaobs    (rrpctmtyhw   Ix***^**   ^^  '^V 

KflU  irpbs  ii\v  Kapxrfioviovs  Zvo     iro\4fA<^y  BtoyMX^p^y* 
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enemies,  but  preserving  the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect 
engine  to  keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as 
we  fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful  ; 
now  that  we  have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  expe- 
rience tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians;  even  with 
inferior  numbers. 

"  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theoddrus) 
in  place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have 
now  abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his 
dominion,  let  him  retire  from  the  city  with  his  property  un- 
molested ;  if  he  will  not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are 
possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we  have  both  Italian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assembly  will  determine 
whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from  our  own  citizens — or  from 
our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the  Spartans,  the  presidents 
of  all  Greece.'* 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to 
Sympathy  Theod6rus ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on 
SJ^sJ^^  which  the  voice  of  free  speech  had  been  heard  publicly 
c^nS^-"  *^  Syracuse.  Among  the  charges  advanced  against 
scmbiy.  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach  his  manner  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  there  are  several 
which  we  can  neither  admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him 
in  his  dealing  with  the  Syracusans — the  fraud,  violence,  spo- 
liation, and  bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and 
afterwards  upheld,  his  dominion  over  them — these  are  asser- 
tions of  matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the 
previous  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground 
for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclama- 
The  Spartan  ^ion,  this  haranguc  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.  In 
TphJidiDL-  ^^s  concluding  words,  Theoddrus  had  invoked  the 
finaUyliu-^**  protcction  of  Corinth  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  against 
^inbiyf  ^^^  despot,  whom  with  such  signal  courage  he  had 
fh^advriSf  ^^^^  ventured  publicly  to  arraign.  Corinthians  as  well 
movement,  ^s  Spartans  were  now  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under 
the  command  of  Pharakidas.  That  SpaYtan  officer  came  for- 
ward to  speak  next  after  Theoddrus.  Among  various  other 
sentiments  of  traditional  respect  towards  Sparta,  there  still 
prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that  she  was  adverse  to  des- 
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pots ;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an  earlier  period  of  her 
history.^  Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped,  and  even  expected, 
that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of  Theod6rus,  and 
stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the  first  Grecian 
city  in  Sicily.*  Bitterly  indeed  were  they  disappointed. 
Dionysius  had  established  with  Pharakidas  relations  as 
friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with  Kalli- 
.  bius  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  acropolis.*  Accord- 
ingly Pharakidas  in  his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the 
proposition  just  made,  but  declared  himself  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  despot ;  intimating  that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid 
the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians — 
not  to  put  down  the  dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syra- 
cusans this  declaration  was  denial  of  all  hoi>e.  They  saw 
plainly  that  in  any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  they 
would  have  against  them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Diony- 
sius, but  also  the  whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and 
omnipotent ;  represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Phara- 
kidas, as  it  had  been  in  a  previous  year  by  Aristus.  They 
were  condemned  to  bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not  without 
unavailing  curses  against  Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus 
powerfully  sustained,  was  enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous 
and  critical  juncture.  His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round 
his  person — having  probably  been  sent  for,  as  soon  as  the 
voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard.*  And  he  was  thus  en- 
abled to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed  for  one  short 
instant  to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his  dominion,  and  to 
promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate  of 
Syracuse  had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas  :  for 
Theoddrus,  well  aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy  before 
the  gates,  the  city  could   not  be  left  without  a  supreme 


*  Thucyd.  i.  i8 ;  Herodot.  v.  92. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  70.    Toio^nois  rod  0€o- 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  7a     Uapk  8i  riiy  xpoff' 


Koiffioi  fieriwpoi  rats  ^vxaus  iytyopro,  trioWf  ol  84  'XvpoKOxurioi  KaraaeKayhn^s 
KoX  lephi  Tohs  (Tvfifidxovs  kvifiXtvoif,  rify  iicvx^ay  ^^X^*'t  ^oWh  tois  Sropruf- 
^apcudiov  84  rod  AoK^Hcufioyiov  yctvap'  |  roif  Karapd^/Jityoi,  KcU  yhp  rh  vp6r€poy 
XovPTos  r&y  avfifuixVf  koI  irap€\d6yTos  \  *A/>/n}s  6  Aaict9cufi6ytos  (he  is  called 
M  rh  fififM,  wdyrts  irpocMicovy  Apx^*  '  previously  Aristus^   xiv.    10),   &yTtXa>i- 


yhy  f<rc<r0ai  rtis  i\€if09p((is, 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  'O  5i  tA  xphs  rhy 
ripayyoy  ^x^^  oiKtlvs,  &c.  :  compare 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14. 


fiayofAiyuy  abr&y  rrjs  4Ktv$9piaSf  iy4ytro 
irpo96nis'  jcal  r6rt  ^apasditu  M<rryi  rtus 
ipfuus  r»y  2vpaKovai»y. 
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authority,  had  conjured  the  Spartan  commander,  with  his 
Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take  into 
sp.irta  with  his  own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the 
— lu'irabic  to  popular  force.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Phara- 
pSiic/.M  kidas  could  have  done  this,  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
Thccm^an-  posed,  SO  as  at  once  to  make  head  against  the  Car- 
s^aJ  thaginians  without,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  to  put 
u^"pha-  down,  the  despotism  within.  Instead  of  undertaking 
*  ***  the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Diony- 
sius  more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril  The 
proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his 
instructions  from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and 
crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  unresisted 
empire  (between  the  victory  of  iEgospotami  and  the  defeat 
of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had 
thus  been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  first  im- 
iricstogain  prcssion  of  alarm,  he  strove  to  gain  something  like 
^^"^  '^*  popularity  ;  by  conciliatory  language  and  demeanour, 
by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his 
table.  ^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  such  artifices, 
the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege  was  now  taking,  was  the  most 
powerful  of  all  aids  for  building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath  of 

Dfim^t^r   and    Persephon^,  whose  temple  (in    the 

suburb  of  Achradina)   Imilkon  had  pillaged,   that 

pestilence      ruined  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse.     So  the 

c>rthagi-      piety  of  the  citizens  interpreted  that  terrific  pesti- 

Kr^™^     lence  which  now  began  to  rage  among  the  multitude 

yracusc.      ^^  their  cncmics  without     The    divine  wrath  was 

indeed  seconded   (as  the  historian  informs  us  ^)  by  physical 

causes  of  no  ordinary  severity.     The  vast  numbers  of  the  host 

were  closely  packed  together ;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 

autumn,  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the  year;  moreover 

this  summer  had  been  pretematurally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy 

ground  near  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning 

contrasted  with  the  burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  70. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  70.     Sv^cirf  AijScro  9h  «a2  r$  rov  9cu/ioptov  avfi^M  rh  fAvptdias 
tis  rabrh  irvya0poiir07}ycu,  JccU  rh  t^s  Bpns  tlyat  wphs  rks  y6ffovs  iytpyiraroPf  &c. 
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source  of  fever  and  pestilence.  These  unseen  and  irresistible 
enemies  fell  with  appalling  force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon  ; 
especially  upon  the  Libyans,  or  native  Africans,  who  were 
found  the  most  susceptible.  The  intense  and  varied  bodily 
sufferings  of  this  distemper — the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread 
from  man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily 
accumulated — appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the 
worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  B.C.  Care  and 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the  dead,  be- 
came impracticable ;  so  that  the  whole  camp  presented  a 
scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and 
stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.^  The  military  strength  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated  by  such  a  visita- 
tion. Far  from  being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege, 
they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  themselves  against  mode- 
rate energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans  ;  who  (like  the 
Peloponnesians  during  the  great  plague  of  Athens)  were  them- 
selves untouched  by  the  distemper.^ 

Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse.     To  over-  Dion; 
throw  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  enterprise  not  cS^gU 
difficult ;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  He'ddiS^* 
that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation,  he  made  it  S^^a  d!^' 
the  means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  ^^!^^**^ 
in  the  city  who  had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  "*"**• 
Concerting  measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault   upon  the 
Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and   land,  he  entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptinfis,  with  orders 
to  move  at  daybreak ;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of 
troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night ;  issuing 
forth  by  Epipolae  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had  formerly 
done  when  he  surprised  Plemmyrium  '),  and  making  a  circuit 
until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  temple 
of  Kyan6  ;  thus  getting  on  the  land-side  or  south-west  of  the 
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*  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.  ircKreicafScjca 
fivpid/HcLs  iiFtTioy  krd^ovs  9ik  r^v  Xoifihy 
a€<rwp€Vfi4ifovs, 

I  give  the  figure  as  I  find  it,  without 
pretending  to  trust  it  as  anything  more 
than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  54. 
When  the  Roman  general  Marcellus        '  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23. 

was  besieging  Syracuse  in  212  B.C.,  a 


terrific  pestilence,  generated  by  causes 
similar  to  that  of  mis  year,  broke  out. 
All  parties,  Romans,  Syracusans,  and 
Carthaginians,  suffered  firom  it  consi- 
derably ;  but  the  Carthaginians  worst 
of  all ;  they  are  said  to  have  aU  perished 
(Livy,  XXV.  26). 
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Carthaginian  position.  He  first  despatched  his  horsemen, 
together  with  a  regiment  of  looo  mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to 
commence  the  attack.  These  latter  troops  had  become  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  him,  having  several  times  engaged  in 
revolt  and  disturbance.  Accordingly  while  he  now  ordered 
them  up  to  the  assault  in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at 
the  same  time  gave  secret  directions  to  the  horse  to  desert 
their  comrades  and  take  flight  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed. 
The  onset  having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat, 
the  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Carthaginians.^  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
about  difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary 
troops,  on  whose  arms  his  dominion  rested  ;  and  what  we  are 
here  told  is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfy- 
ing it.  These  men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and 
disaffected  ;  a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate, 
the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to  destruc- 
tion, while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius 

could  afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  obnoxious 

biony.>ius,     division.     His  own   attack,   first   upon   the   fort  of 

llOth  DV  SCSI 

and  by  land,  PoHchn^,  ucxt  upon  that  near  the  naval  station  at 
Carthaginian  Daskon,  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  success. 
posiuon.  While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  by  the 
pestilence,  were  striving  to  repel  him  on  the  land-side,  the 
Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  excellent  spirits 
and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station.  These  Cartha- 
ginian ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very  imperfectly 
manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them  on 
their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes,  ably 
rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove  against 
them  on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the  line 
of  their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar  off) 
and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.^  Following  up 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  72.     OZrot  J*  ^aoM  ol    iroiii<rdrrwv  rh  ir/NMrrax^i'y    otrot    fijkw 

iWoTpu&raroif  koI  irk€oydKis  ixoffrdatis  |      '  Diodor.   xiv.    72.      Tldirni  8i    rwy 
Kol   rapax^f  woiovyrts.     Ai&rtp   6  iiJky  ,  ^(ox<»T<irc#y  v€mv  $p<tvo/ji4yvr,  al  fiky  4k 
Atoy^trios  rots  Jnrci/o-ty  ^v  irapriyytXKifs,  ,  r«v     ifi^Xmy    hfa^byirr6yixvan    Ksuei^s 
traof  i^iirrwvrai  rm¥  iroAc/A/«y,  ift^tty,     ifydautv  iwotQvyro  y^i^w^  &c 
Kol  rohs   fua$o^6povs   iyKora\twf7y'   &y 
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their  success,  the  Syracusaris  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the 
crews,  or  forced  them  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight. 
The  distracted  Carthaginians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same 
time  by  sea  and  by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the 
land-side  forced  their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to 
the  shore,  where  forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while 
immediately  near  them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and 
triremes.  The  assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters  ;  upon 
which  the  flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind, 
communicated  presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes 
adjacent.  Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the 
crews  were  obliged  to  leap  overboard ;  while  the  vessels, 
severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables, 
drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.^ 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval 
resources  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time  conflagra- 
have  driven  off"  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  c^i^nian 
and  probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.  But  to  those  SSS  at  "^' 
who  contemplated  it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across  Syracuse, 
the  breadth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented  a  spectacle 
grand  and  stimulating  in  the  highest  degree  ;  especially  when 
the  fire  was  seen  towering  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and 
sails  of  the  merchantmen.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  women,  children,  and  aged  men,  testifying 
their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching  their  hands  to 
heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near  twenty  years  before, 
when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in  the  same  harbour,  over 
the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  elders,  too  much  excited 
to  remain  stationary,  rushed  into  such  small  craft  as  they 
could  find,  and  rowed  across  the  harbour  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part 
of  the  cargoes,  and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
deserted  but  not  yet  on  fire.  The  evening  of  this  memorable 
day  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea  ;  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus 
which  had  so  recently  been  occupied  by  Imilkon.^  Though 
they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  both 
at   Polichn^  and  at  Daskon,  and  in   inflicting  upon  him  a 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  73.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  74. 
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destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at  occupying  his 
camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
imiikon  seen  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  by  pestilence 
^crcMrwry  — "^^i^*  AgHgentum  and  near  Gela — previous  to  this 
iJiLs  t^t^^  ^^^  ^^^  worst  calamity.  Imiikon,  copying  the  weak- 
tt^'^Jith  ^^ss  of  Nikias  rather  than  the  resolute  prudence  of 
^niiiiT^d  Demosthenes,  had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near 
?ci5S?iSng  "*  ^^^  Great  Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing 
army.  Syracusc  had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  death 

to  the  most  awful  extent  were  daily  accumulating  around 
him.  But  the  recent  defeat  satisfied  even  him  that  his  posi- 
tion was  no  longer  tenable.  Retreat  was  indispensable ;  yet 
nowise  impracticable — with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and 
others,  in  his  army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his 
side — had  he  possessed  the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  Nikias,  or  been  capable  of  anything  like  that 
unconquerable  energy  which  ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the 
latter.  Instead  of  taking  the  best  measures  available  for 
a  retiring  march,  Imiikon  despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dio- 
nysius,  unknown  to  the  Syracusans  generally ;  tendering  to 
him  the  sum  of  300  talents  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp, 
on  condition  of  the  fleet  and  army  being  allowed  to  sail  to 
Africa  unmolested.  Dionysius  would  not  consent,  nor  would 
the  Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  consent,  to  let  them 
all  escape ;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the  departure  of  Imiikon 
himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The  sum  of  300 
talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to  Ortygia ;  and 
the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Imiikon 
and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  from  Dionysius. 
During  that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with  Cartha- 
ginians, put  to  sea  and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbour. 
Their  stealthy  flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse ;  who  not  only 
apprised  Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships 
and  started  in  pursuit  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or 
two  of  the  slowest  sailers  ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imiikon  himr 
self,  accomplished  their  flight  to  Carthage.^ 

Dionysius — while  he  affected  to  obey  the  warning  of  the 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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Corinthians,  with  movements  intentionally  tardy  and  unavail- 
ing— applied   himself  with   earnest   activity  to   act  Destruction 
against  the  forsaken  army  remaining.     During  the  Sfabfn^ 
same  night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  S5If^* 
the  vicinity  of  their  camp.     The  flight  of  Imilkon,  s?klE'and 
speedily  promulgated,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with  ^»»«™"«- 
astonishment  and  consternation.     No  command — no  common 
cause — no  bond  of  union — now  remained  among  this  miscel- 
laneous host,  already  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.    The 
Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  their  own  territory  and  know- 
ing the  roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and  reached  their 
homes.     Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the  Syracusan  sol- 
diers occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like  escape  to  others. 
Amidst  the  general  dispersion  of  the  abandoned  soldiers,  some 
perished  in  vain  attempts  to  force  the  passes,  others  threw 
down  their  arms  and  solicited  mercy.     The  Iberians  alone, 
maintaining  their  arms  and  order  with  unshaken  resolution, 
sent  to  Dionysius  propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their  service  ; 
which  he  thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among  his 
mercenaries.     All   the  remaining  host,  principally  Libyans, 
being  stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  cap- 
tives, and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.^ 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat 
in  the  face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  ended  in  a 
speedy  death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse — ^yet  without  carthagc- 
anything  worse  than  the  usual  fate  of  prisoners  of  SifS  * 
war.     But  the  base  treason  of  Imilkon,  though  he        ^' 
^isured  a  safe  retreat  home  by  betraying  the  larger  portion  of 
his  army,  earned  for  him  only  a  short  prolongation  of  life 
amidst  the  extreme   of  ignominy  and  remorse.     When  he 
landed  at  Carthage  with  the  fraction  of  his  army  preserved, 
the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress.     Countless  family  losses, 
inflicted   by  the  pestilence,   added   a  keener  sting   to  the 
unexampled   public  loss  and  humiliation   now  fully  made 
known.    Universal  mourning  prevailed  ;  all  public  and  private 
business  was  suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the 
authorities  and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on 
the  shore.     The  defeated  commander  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath,   by  every  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  slave,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his  impiety 
towards  the  gods  ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He  visited 
all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  and  supplication — 
replied  to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives  who  had  perished 
under  the  distemper — and  then  retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors 
of  his  house,  where  he  starved  himself  to  death.^ 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by 
Danger  of  ^is  decease.  Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects 
^glr^^nd"  ^^'^s  always  harsh  and  unpopular,  rendering  them 
h^r  AfriLn  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  any  moment  of  cala- 
aningV  mity.  Her  recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been 
put  down,  jj^  itself  perhaps  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into 
insurrection ;  but  its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resent- 
ment for  the  deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serving 
under  Imilkon,  not  one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.  All  the 
various  Libyan  subject-towns  had  on  this  matter  one  common 
feeling  of  indignation ;  all  came  together  in  congress,  agreed 
to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which  is  said  to  have 
reached  1 20,000  men.  They  established  their  head  quarters 
at  Tun6s  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance  of  Carthage 
itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  50  much  stronger  in  the 
field  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  remain  within 
their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  this 
great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.  The  Cartha- 
ginians themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency,  believ- 
ing themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the  goddesses 
D^met^r  and  her  daughter  Persephonfi,  who,  not  content 
with  the  terrible  revenge  already  taken  in  Sicily,  for  the  sacri- 
lege committed  by  Imilkon,  were  still  pursuing  them  into 
Africa.  Under  the  extreme  religious  terror  which  beset  the 
city,  every  means  were  tried  to  appease  the  offended  goddesses. 
Had  it  been  supposed  that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been 
insulted,  expiation  would  have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of 
human  victims — and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such  as 
beautiful  captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on 
this  occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and 
atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  cere- 


*  DIodor.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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monies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  insti- 
tuted in  their  city  any  worship  of  D6m6t6r  or  Persephonfi ; 
they  now  established  temples  in  honour  of  these  goddesses, 
appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citizens  to  be  priests, 
and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident  among  them,  as  to  the 
form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered.  After  having 
done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  soon  found  that  D6m6t6r 
and  Persephone  were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of 
Carthage  was  returning.  The  insurgents,  though  at  first 
irresistible,  presently  fell  into  discord  among  themselves  about 
the  command.  Having  no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for 
want  of  provisions,  while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea 
from  Sardinia.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous 
host  gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians 
from  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were  always  weakest. 
The  relations  of  command  and  submission,  between  Carthage 
and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were  established  as  they  had  previ- 
ously stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from  her  disastrous 
reverses.^ 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus 
restored,  in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was 
long  before  she  could  again  make  head  with  effect  against 
Dionysius,  who  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in 
another  direction,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining 
operations  of  his  reign — successful  against  the  Italiots,  un- 
successful against  Carthage — will  come  to  be  recounted  in  my 
next  succeeding  chapter. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 
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